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THE    RAILWAYS    FOR   THE   NATION 


BY  ALFRED   RUSSEL  WALLACE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


A  MONG  thinkers  who  realize  the 
ZJm  evils  of  the  capitalistic  system, 
'*-  -^  and  who  are  more  especially 
opposed  to  its  monopoly  of  public  services 
^ch  aie  held  and  administered  in  the  in- 
terest of  individuab  instead  of  that  of  the 
wliolepeo{de,it  has  long  been  seen  that  the 
tiine  18  at  hand  when  the  railroads  must  be 
timosfened  to  the  national  government,  to 
be  hdd  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  all 
aKke.  Under  the  present  system  they 
exist,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
capitalists  and  money-market  gamblers, 
then  for  that  of  the  shareholders  gener- 
ally, and  last  of  all  for  the  use  and  con- 
vemence  of  the  public. 

I  Ido  not  here  propose  to  discuss  the 
many  and  great  advantages  to  the  nation 
of  the  possession  of  its  own  public  roads, 
on  which  the  safety  and  the  very  existence 
of  its  civilization  may  be  said  to  depend. 
Thqr  are  well  known,  and  almost  uni- 
versally admitted.  What  I  am  about 
to  deal  with,  is,  how  the  nation  can  best 
obtain  complete  possession  of  these  roads, 
so  as  to  confer  a  large  immediate  benefit 


on  the  community  without  doing  any 
real  injustice  to  the  shareholders.  Most 
people  are  so  dominated  by  the  idea, 
that  there  is  no  other  honest  way  than 
actual  purchase,  at  the  real  or  supposed 
market  value  to-day,  that  they  are  alarm- 
ed at  the  necessity  of  raising  loans  or 
creating  new  government  securities  to 
such  an  enormous  amount  as  would  be 
required.  They  know  that  these  new 
funds  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
capitalists  and  railway  kings;  would  be 
used  largely  for  gambling  transactions; 
and  that  the  smaller  shareholders  who 
received  or  purchased  these  securities 
in  exchange  for  their  railway  shares, 
would  suffer  from  the  market  fluctuations 
that  would  occur.  And  further,  they 
are  quite  sure,  that  the  power  of  these 
railway  kings  is  so  great,  that  they  would, 
by  bribery  and  other  means^  so  exagger- 
ate the  value  of  their  properties  as  to  ob- 
tain much  more  than  a  fair  price,  and 
thus  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers for  generations  to  come. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all 
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these  real  or  possible  dangers,  that  I  have 
put  before  the  people  of  England  (in  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  News)  and  now  put 
before  the  people  of  America,  a  method 
of  acquisition  founded  upon  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  ethics,  which,  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly grasped,  is  seen  to  solve  many 
problems,  and  to  clear  the  way  to  many 
great  reforms  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
at  large.  This  principle  is,  that  the  un- 
born can  have,  and  should  have,  no  special 
property-rights;  in  other  words  that  the 
present  generation  shall  not  continue 
to  be  plundered  and  robbed  in  order  that 
certain  unborn  individuals  shall  be  bom 
rich — shall  be  bom  with  such  legal  claims 
upon  their  fellow-men  that,  while  sup- 
plied with  all  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life  they  need  do  no  useful 
work  in  return.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  present  generation  may  properly  do 
work  and  expend  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations:  that  is  only  a 
proper  return  for  the  many  and  great 
benefits  we  have  received  from  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  What  this  prin- 
ciple says  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  unjust 
for  our  rulers  (be  they  a  majority  or 
minority)  to  compel  us  to  pay,  to  work, 
or  to  suffer,  in  order  that  certain  indi" 
vidtuUs  yet  unborn,  shall  be  endowed — 
often  to  their  own  physical  and  moral 
injury — ^with  wealth  supplied  by  the 
labor  of  their  fellow-men.  As  this  is,  I 
consider,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  ethical  principles  in  its  bearing  on 
political  reforms  and  general  human 
progress,  it  wiU  be  well  to  show  that  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  some 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age. 

The  great  philosopher,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer— so  recently  lost  to  us — ^has  perhaps 
as  many  admirers  and  followers  in  the 


United  States  as  in  his  own  country.  In 
one  of  his  later  volumes,  on  ''Justice/' 
forming  Part  IV.  of  his  Principles  cf 
Ethics^  he  gives  us  what  he  holds  to  be 
the  very  foundation-stone  of  Justice  ia 
the  domain  of  Sociology,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,' 
the  law  by  conformity  to  which  the  species 
is  preserved,  is,  that  among  adults  the 
individuals  best  adapted  to  the  conditiona 
of  their  existence  shall  prosper  most,  and 
that  the  individuals  least  adapted  to  the  . 
conditions  of  their  existence  shall  prosper 
least — a  law  which,  if  uninterfered  with 
entails  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  spread 
of  the  most  adapted  varieties.  And,  as 
before,  so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically  con- 
sidered, this  law  implies,  that  each  iniAr 
vidiuU  ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and 
evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct:  neither  being  prevented  from 
having  v;hatever  good  his  actions  nor-- 
nuUly  bring  him^  nor  allowed  to  shoulder 
off  on  to  other  persons  whatever  ill  is 
brought  to  him  by  his  actions.** 

The  passage  here  printed  in  italics  is 
the  'Maw  of  social  justice,"  and  it  is  again 
and  again  appealed  to  by  its  author, 
being  usually  condensed  into  the  shorter 
formula  "each  shall  receive  the  benefits 
and  evils  due  to  his  own  nature  and  con- 
sequent conduct."  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  himself  carry  out  his  great 
principle  to  its  logical  conclusion,  nor 
apparently  see  its  ethical  bearing  on  some 
of  our  most  important  laws  and  institu- 
tions. 

In  an  address  to  the  Land  Nationali- 
zation Society,  in  18912, 1  pointed  this  out, 
showing  that,  in  order  to  give  practical 
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effect  to  the  principle  ''some  social  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  by  which  all 
individuab  may  start  in  life  with  an  ap- 
fwoach   to  'equality  of  opportunities.'" 
Two  years  later  this  term  was  used  and 
popularized  by  Mr.  Ben}amin|Kidd  in 
his  Social  Evolution,  and  it  is  now  widely 
known,  and  is  quoted  with  approval  by 
many  persons  who  seem^quite][unable  to 
see  where  its  complete  acceptance  will 
lead  them.    For  it  is  quite  clear  that  both 
Herbert  Spencer's  formula  and  my  own 
imply,   not  only  equal  opportunities  of 
nurture  in  infancy  and  of  education  in 
youth,   but  also  equal'  opportunities  to 
earn   a  livelihood;    and   this  absolutely 
forbids  the  inheritance. of  wealth  by  in- 
dividuals.    Private  bequests,  above  what 
is  suflScient  to  give  nurture  and  education, 
must  therefore  be  aboUshed,  and  the  sur- 
1^  used  to  give  all  an  equal  start  in  life. 
This    economic    equality    follows    from 
Spencer's  law  of  social  justice.     For  by 
inheriting  exceptional  wealth   a  person 
lecdves  what  is  in  no  way  "due  to  his 
own   nature   and  subsequent  conduct," 
be  its  results  either  evil  or  good.     If, 
tkerefore,   we  accept  Spencer's   law   of 
social  justice  as  being  sound  in  principle, 
or  adopt  the  formula  of  "  equality  of  op- 
portunities "    as    being    anjrthing    more 
than  empty  words,  we  must  advocate  the 
abolition  of  all  unequal  inheritance  of 
wealth,  since  it  is  now  shown  to  be  ethic- 
ally wrong,  inasmuch  as  it  dignifies  un- 
earned wealth  and  a  consequent  life  of 
idleness  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as 
(me  to  be  admired,  respected,  and  sought 
after. 

It  is  because  I  believe  absolutely  in 
the  truth  and  importance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, that,  as  a  means  of  applying  them 
pncHcally   I  have  elsewhere  urged  the 


adoption  of  the  somewhat  simpler  prin- 
ciple, that  no  rigUts  to  property  should  be 
recognized  in  the  unborn,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  extinction  of  national  debts, 
the  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  State, 
and  other  such  cases.  Put  in  this  form, 
we  can  support  it  on  the  ground  that,  by 
continuing  any  payments  of  interest  or 
pensions  beyond  the  lives  of  the  present 
receivers  and  their  direct  heirs  who  may 
have  been  brought  up  to  expect  such  in- 
heritance, we  are  actually  robbing  the 
present  generation  for  the  enrichment  and 
supposed  advantage  of  certain  unborn 
individuals,  who  in  most  instances,  as 
we  now  know,  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  injured  than  benefited.  People  are 
brought  up  to  consider  this  to  be  just, 
because  they  believe  that  property  is 
sacred,  and  that  a  person  has  an  inherent 
right  to  leave  his  property  to  any  one  he 
likes.  But  even  if  we  admit  this  in  the 
case  of  those  objects  which  are  the  effec- 
tive personal  property  of  the  owner,  as 
his  house,  furniture,  jewelry,  etc.,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  applies  to  what 
is  termed  realized  wealth  or  invested 
capital,  consisting  of  land,  shares,  bonds, 
bills,  or  other  securities  by  means  of 
which  the  holders  are  able  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the 
conmiunity  without  themselves  doing 
any  useful  work.  When  it  is  considered 
that  no  revenue  or  income  can  possibly 
be  obtained  except  at  the  cost  of  labor, 
both  land  and  securities  being  valueless 
without  it,  we  shall  see  the  iniquity  of  all 
those  arrangements  by  which  such  in- 
comes are  made  to  persist  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  so  that  living  English- 
men are  now  paying  interest  on  loans 
raised  by  past  generations  for  wars  which 
were  unjust  or  wicked,  or  for  perpetual 
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penaioDS  given  by  immoral  kings  to  their 
friends  or  parasites.  According  to  ordi- 
nary views  of  what  is  right,  these  various 
annual  payments — ^many  millions  in 
amount — ^must  continue  to  be  paid  for- 
ever»  or  be  redeemed  at  their  full  capital 
value,  which  can  only  be  done  by  laying 
fresh  burdens  on  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. Surely,  the  real  injustice  con- 
sists in  continuing  such  burdens  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  persons  than  the 
actual  living  receivers,  who  might  be 
materially  injured  by  their  immediate 
cessation. 

Having  thus  firmly  established  the 
principle  of  not  recognizing  any  claims 
to  property  by  the  unborn,  it  follows  that 
in][all  transfers  of  property  from  individu- 
als to  the  State  we  have  only  to  take  ac- 
count of  persons  living  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  the  public  interest 
both  now  and  in  the  future.  When 
therefore  the  government  determines, 
for  the  public  good,  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  railways  of  the  Union,  there  will 
be  no  question  of  purchase  but  simply  a 
transfer  of  management.  All  trained 
and  efficient  employ^  wiU  continue  in 
their  several  stations;  and  probably  their 
numbers  wiU  for  some  time  be  steadily 
increased  in  order  that  shorter  hours  of 
labor  may  be  adopted  and  the  safety  of 
the  public  be  better  guaranteed. 

The  first  step  towards  an  equitable 
transfer  will  be  to  ascertain,  by  an  effici- 
ent and  independent  enquiry,  the  actual 
economic  status  of  the  shareholders  of 
each  line,  dependent  largely  on  the  hon- 
esty and  efficiency  of  its  previous  man- 
agement. As  a  result  of  this  enquiry  the 
average  annual  dividends  of  each  com- 
pany or  system  which  have  been  honestly 
earned  while  keeping  up  the  permanent 


way  and  rolling-stock  in  good  mptir  and 
thorough  working  order,  would  be  as* 
certained.  The  amount  of  this  average 
dividend  would,  thereafter,  be  paid  to 
every  shareholder  in  the  respective  com- 
panies during  their  lives,  and  on  iSbat 
deaths  would,  except  in  special  cases, 
revert  to  the  railway  department  <rf  die 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  public* 

The  exceptions  would  be,  that  in  die 
case  of  all  shareholders  leaving  familifs 
or  dependents  insufficiently  provided  for, . 
the  dividends  would  continue  to  be  paid 
to  the  widow  and  to  unmarried  daugfaten 
for  their  lives,  and  to  sons  till  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  so  as  to  help  to- 
wards their  education  and  industrial 
training.  But  whenever  the  sharehold- 
er's property  was  above  a  certain  amount, 
and  producing  sufficient  income  to  rap- 
port the  family  in  reasonable  comfbiC 
(which  might  perhaps  be  fixed  at  that  of 
a  high-class  mechanic),  then  no  such  al- 
lowance would  be  made.  Of  course  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  where  the  share- 
holder was  moderately  wealthy,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line. 
In  other  cases  it  should  be  the  rule  to 
treat  the  families  of  shareholders  liberally, 
so  that  in  no  case  should  actual  poverty 
be  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  dividends. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here,  that  to  the 
very  large  class  of  individual  shareholdcis 
whose  shares  form  part  of  the  scanty  in- 
come on  which  they  have  to  live,  the 
change  would  be  an  actual  benefit,  be- 
cause, instead  of  the  fluctuating  income 
derived  from  a  railway  company,  not 
unfrequently  resulting  in  temporary  ces- 
sation or  total  loss,  they  would  obtain  a 
fixed  and  perfectly  secure  paymoit  under 
a  government  guarantee;  which  income 
would  be  continued  to  such  members  of 
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their  family  as  most  required  it.  When- 
ever railway-shares  formed  part  of  the 
ciq[utal  of  other  companies,  the  share- 
holders in  those  companies  might  be 
roistered  as  each  holding  his  propor- 
ticmate  number  of  shares,  and  be  treated 
exactly  as  were  other  individual  share- 
holders. In  certain  cases  where  this 
would  be  inconvenient,  the  government 
might  purchase  the  shares  at  a  fair  valu- 
ation, paying  for  them  in  terminable  an- 
nuities for  such  periods  as  might  be 
agreed  upon,  but  not  to  exceed  the  aver- 
age duration  of  two  generations,  or  about 
sixty  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  explanation  I 
have  given  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
social  justice  on  which  the  proposals  here 
made  are  founded,  many  readers  will  still 
think  that  it  would  be  really  more  just  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  on  government 
bonds*  and  pay  off  all  railway  shares  at 
their  full  value.  I  will  therefore  point 
oat  to  such  persons  that  this  method  of 
fall  payment  would  really  involve  a  loss 
both  in  income  and  capital  to  the  great 
body  of  small  shareholders  to  whom  a 
secure  income  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. For  in  order  to  continue 
tibeir  income  they  would  have  to  seek  a 
new  and  safe  investment,  and  as  the  whole 
capital  value  of  the  railways — ^probably 
many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars — 
would  be  seeking  investment,  all  good  in- 
vestments would  at  once  rise  in  value;  and 
in  whatever  way  the  shareholders'  money 
was  again  invested  it  would  pro- 
duce less  income  than  did  their  railway 
shares.  At  a  later  period,  when  most  of 
the  money  had  been  invested,  and  there 
was  no  longer  an  exceptional  number  of 
buyers,  the  selling  price  of  these  stocks 


would  fall,  and  thus  both  those  who 
wanted  income  and  those  who  bought 
for  a  rise  would  be  worse  off  than  before. 
Some  years  ago  (in  1888)  when  English 
8  per  cent.  Consols  were  at  a  considerable 
premium,  the  government  gave  notice 
that  the  funds  would  be  paid  off  at  par 
after  a  fixed  date,  or  exchanged  for  new 
Consols  at  2|  per  cent,  till  1908,  when 
they  would  be  further  reduced  to  ^\  per 
cent.  As  was  anticipated,  nearly  the 
whole  amount — ^more  than  six  hundred 
miUions  of  pounds  sterling — ^was  ex- 
changed for  the  new  issue,  simply  be- 
cause for  so  large  a  sum  no  other  equally 
safe  investment  could  be  found.  Here 
then,  although  full  payment  in  cash  was 
offered,  an  enormous  majority  of  investors 
found  it  necessary  to  accept  the  new  issue, 
which  both  brought  in  a  somewhat  smaller 

income  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
of  a  lower  selling  value.    For  the  same 

reasons  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that 
if  the  government  offered  to  pay  individ- 
uals the  amount  found  to  be  the  fair  capi- 
tal value  of  their  railway  shares,  instead 
of  the  life-annuities  to  themselves  and 
families  which  I  have  suggested,  very 
few  would  accept  the  payment,  because 
they  would  find  on  enquiry  that  no  other 
investment  existed  which  would  bring 
them  an  equally  safe  income  of  equal 
amount,  and  this  is  what  most  of  them 
would  feel  to  be  essential. 

In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  advantages  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  whole  conmiunity  by  the  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  the  railways  in  the  way 
here  suggested.  The  economies  and  ad- 
vantages of  working  the  whole  system 
under  one  general  management  can 
hardly   be    overestimated.    Then    there 
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would  be  the  security  felt  that  no  part  of 
the  capital  employed  would  be  any  longer 
the  sport  of  speculators  or  financiers  for 
their  own  interests  and  to  the  constant 
loss  of  the  public.  Again,  there  would 
be  the  advantage  of  utiUzing  the  many 
competing  lines  between  the  same  great 
centers  to  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
public,  those  with  the  flattest  gradients 
and  easiest  curves  being  reserved  for 
express  traffic  at  high  speeds,  while  the 
lines  less  suitable  for  speed  would  be 
chiefly  used  fori  the  transport  of  minerals, 
lumber,  and  other  heavy  goods.  The 
economy  of  working  one  coordinated 
system  of  lines  would  veiy  soon  increase 
the  returns  and  thus  admit  of  lower  fares, 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  higher  wages. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  my  pro- 
posed system  of  giving  shareholders  life- 
annuities,  would  be,  that  owing  to  yearly 
deaths  without  direct  heirs,  outgoings  for 
these  annuities  would  continually  dimin- 
ish, at  first  slowly,  but  after  a  few  years 
at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  two  generations — say  from  sixty 
to  seventy  years — the  whole  enormous 
sum  of  the  annual  dividends  would  cease 
to  be  paid  out,  and  the  entire  railway 
system  would  become  unincumbered  pub- 
lic property  to  be  worked  and  adminis- 
tered with  a  sole  view  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage, and  especially  for  the  increased 
well-being  of  the  vast  number  of  railway 
servants  on  whose  skill,  energy,  and 
watchfulness,  the  lives  of  the  whole  trav- 
eling population  depend. 

Some  of  my  English  critics  have  pro- 
posed, that  terminable  annuities,  not  for 
lives  but  for  a  fixed  term  of  eighty  or  one 
hundred  years,  would  be  fairer  to  all. 


But  in  that  case  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion for  the  next  two  or  three  generations 
would  be  deprived  of  steadily  increasing 
advfmtages  in  railway  service,  in  order  to 
give  unearned  incomes  to  millions  of  the 
unborn,  and  at  the  same  time  to  endow 
those  unborn  and  the  rest  of  the  now  un- 
born population  with  all  those  increased 
advantages  of  railway  service  which  those 
now  living,  even  to  the  youngest  children, 
would  never  live  to  enjoy!  These  purdy 
financial  ideas  of  what  is  just  and  bene- 
ficial, in  which  the  living  are  always  to 
suffer  in  order  to  benefit  the  unborn,  are 
so  fundamentally  irrational  and  unjust 
as  to  seem  only  fitted  to  adorn  the  comic 
opera  or  the  jest-book. 

The  only  set  of  people  who  would 
probably  find  their  gains  reduced  by  the 
system  of  Ufe-annuities  I  have  proposed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  railways,  are 
the  stock-exchange  speculators,  whose 
sphere  of  operation  would  be  diminished 
by  the  steady  reduction  and  final  disap- 
pearance of  railway-shares  from  the 
money-market.  But  as  these  people  are 
nothing  less  than  professional  gamblers 
who  live  by  the  public's  loss,  it  will  hardly 
be  claimed  that  what  is  plainly  for  the 
benefit  both  of  the  public  at  large  and  of 
all  living  shareholders  who  are  not  specu- 
lators, is  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  satisfy 
them.  I  therefore  feel  some  confidence 
that,  after  full  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  my  proposals  will, 
in  principle,  be  found  acceptable  by  a 
considerable  body  of  those  who  are  en* 
deavoring  to  modify  our  civilization  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  commimity. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

Broadstoney  Wimbome^  England. 


THE  TRUTH  AT  THE  HEART  OF  CAPITALISM  AND 

OF  SOCIALISM.* 

By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


THE  SWIFT  advance  of  socialistic 
sentiment  and  action  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  industrial  combination  are  two 
of  the  most  startling  facts  of  our  time. 
Capitalism  is  gathering  plant  after  plant 
and  industry  after  industiy  into  enormous 
unions.  The  aggregate  capitalization  of 
the  great  trusts  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds twenty  billions  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. Six  great  railway  systems  control 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  vital  railway 
mileage,  and  half  a.  dozen  men  can  fix 
the  freight-rates  for  the  whole  United 
States.  Still  laiger  integrations  are  in 
progress.  Masses  of  railways,  street- 
railways,  gas  and  electric  plants,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  interests,  oil,  steel, 
copper,  asbestos,  tobacco,  rubber,  sugar 
and  many  other  corporations,  including 
some  of  the  most  important  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  express  companies, 
etc.,  are  already  dominated  by  two  small 
but  mighty  groups  of  capitalists  who  act 
for  the  most  part  in  harmony  with  each 
other. 

The  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  socialization  of  industrial  monopo- 
lies is  hardly  less  vigorous.  Chicago 
votes  overwhelmingly  for  municipaliza- 
tion of  street-railways.  A  thousand  cities 
and  towns  own  and  operate  their  lighting 
fdants  in  the  United  States,  and  two  or 
three  times  that  number  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe.  There  is  a  stam- 
pede to  public  operation  of  tramways  in 
Great  Britain,  over  fifty  cities  and  towns 
having  adopted  the  system  within  a  few 
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years.  The  proportion  of  pubhc  water- 
works in  the  United  States  rose  from  6 
per  cent,  in  1800  to  54  per  cent,  in  1900. 
All  over  the  world  the  movement  toward 
public-ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  telephones,  banks,  in- 
surance, etc.,  is  scarcely  less  startling 
than  the  development  of  trusts  and  com- 
bines. Even  in  America,  where  private 
industiy  has  a  stronger  hold  than  any- 
where else  in  the  civilized  world,  there  is 
an  astonishing  body  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  national  management  of  the  railways 
as  a  thing  to  be  obtained  so  soon  as  civil- 
service  conditions  make  it  practicable. 

In  addition  to  this  progress  in  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  the  socialization 
of  public  utilities,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered socialistic  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  coming  to  be  used, 
although  the  said  progress  is  not  made  as 
part  of  any  programme  for  the  complete 
socialization  of  industry — ^in  addition  to 
this  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
growth  in  the  numbers  and  power  of 
those  who  declare  themselves  adherents 
to  the  socialist  progranune.  In  Germany 
the  ratio  of  the  socialist  vote  has  increased 
ten-fold  in  thirty-years,  rising  from  one- 
thirtieth  to  a  third  of  the  total  vote  of 
the  Empire.  In  Belgium,  France,  Switz- 
erland and  England  also  the  socialists 
have  made  astonishing  progress;  and 
even  in  the  United  States  tliey  have  made 
laige  gains  and  may  develop  with  ac- 
celerating speed  as  they  adopt  the  more 
moderate  attitude  already  taken  by  most 
of  the  socialists  across  the  sea.  Our  lit- 
erature is  fuU  to  overflowing  with  social- 
istic sentiment.  Our  working-classes  are 
honeycombed  with  the  propaganda  of 
industrial  democracy;  and  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  far-sighted  business 
men  admit  in  private  conversation,  and 
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some  of  them  dedaie  in  public,  that  so- 
cialism is  coming. 

Capitalism  and  socialism  are  supposed 
to  be  direct  opposites,  and  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense  they  are:  one  involves  in- 
dustrial aristocracy  and  the  other  de- 
mands industrial  democracy.  But  in 
another  and  quite  fundamental  aspect 
capitalism  and  socialism  are  at  one,  since 
they  both  aim  at  the  organization  of 
industry. 

Capitalism  is  doing  its  best  to  eliminate 
the  waste  of  competition,  secure  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  combination 
and  large-scale  production,  and  attain 
control  of  markets  and  prices  and  all 
the  conditions  of  industry,  including  even 
legislation  and  the  means  of  moulding 
public  opinion.  Socialism  is  in  perfect 
harmony  so  far:  it  also  condemns  the 
wastes  of  conflict  and  the  chaos  of  com- 
petition, and  demands  coordination,  large- 
scale  production,  monopoly,  control  of 
prices  and  all  the  conditions  of  industry. 

Remarkable  as  these  unities  are,  the 
underlying  motive  and  the  social,  polit- 
ical and  industrial  results  are  wholly 
different  in  the  two  cases.  Capitalism 
aims  at  wealth  and  power  for  the  few; 
socialism  aims  at  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. One  method  of  organization 
replaces  competition  with  cooperation 
of  a  small  class  to  obtain  commercial 
mastery  of  the  rest,  using  the  power  of 
the  union  for  the  selfish  aggrandizement 
of  a  few  industrial  potentates.  The 
other  plan  replaces  competition  with 
fraternal  cooperation  of  all  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Both  capitalism  and  socialism 
believe  in  the  thorough  organization  of 
business;  but  capitalism  wants  organi- 
sation for  private  profit^  while  socialism 
wants  organization  for  the  public  good. 

This  agreement  upon  tfie  desirability 
of  eliminating  competition  and  attaining 
a  more  perfect  organization  of  industry, 
is  the  common  truth  at  the  heart  of  cap- 
italism and  of  socialism.  These  sworn 
antagonists  are  in  accord  upon  this  one 
momentous  proposition.  Oiganized  la- 
bor also  and  the  great  mass  of  our  science 


and  philosophy  face  the  same  way.  All 
the  strongest  forces  are  for  union,  co- 
ordination, associated  effort.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  of  moderate  evolution  in 
character  and  common-sense.  The  ene- 
mies of  industrial  union  are  not  likely  to 
organize  effectively  to  prevent  organiza- 
tion, and  if  they  should,  the  very  success 
and  power  of  their  organization  would 
probably  convert  them  into  friends  of  the 
philosophy  of  association.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  legislation  can  stop  the 
movement  of  industrial  organization, 
for  no  law  that  congress  or  legislature 
can  make  has  so  powerful  a  sanction{as 
the  law  of  industrial  gravitation — the 
progressive  integration  and  cohesion  that 
form  essential  elements  of  industrial  evo- 
lution. 

The  difference  between  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  capitalism  and  socialism 
is  even  more  momentous  than  this  agree- 
ment upon  the  necessity  of  organization. 
If  the  coordination  of  industry  is  inevi- 
table, as  it  appears  to  be,  and  is  highly 
desirable  from  ethical  and  humanitarian 
standpoints  as  well  as  upon  economic 
and  political  considerations,  as  also 
seems  to  be  the  case,*  then  the  question 

^Chaotic,  planleai  production,  conflict,  usdM 
duplications,  pernicious  activities,  lack  of  scientific 
organization,  absence  of  rational  education,  and 
devitalization  of  the  workers  by  lack  ofpartnership 
interest,  cause  untold  economic  loss,  llie  antago- 
nisms engendered  waste  force,  debase  diaracter, 
corrupt  governments  for  conmierdal  conouest  and 
Industrie  dominion,  and  accomplish  notning  bat 
the  creation  of  an  industrial  stimulus  which  operates 
upon  some  excessively  and  ui>on  others  insufficiently, 
and  which  at  its  best  is  far  inferior  to  the  stimulus 
of  public  spirit,  joy  in  useful  labor,  and  other  lof|¥ 
motives  which  may  be  brought  to  controlling  stren^^ 
by  education  and  cooperative  institutioiis.  Soaal 
architects  of  high  abihty  and  scientific  training  are 
needed  to  plan  the  new  industrial  order.  It  is 
dear  that  tne  principles  of  eocmomy,  oobrdinatioa 
and  partnershq)  should  receive  far  more  attentioD 
than  at  present  Boards  of  industrial  direction 
and  control  should  represent  not  merely  one  of  the 
factors  in  tiie  creation  of  values,  but  all  three  part- 
ners,— ^labor,  capital,  and  tiie  public  Federaticm 
and  oofirdination  can  be  secured  wiUiout  useless 
concentration  or  dan(^ero>us  centralization  of  power. 
The  town-meetmg:  with  the  local  boards  of  offioen 
constitutes  as  vital  an  dement  of  political  denioc- 
racy  as  the  representatiYe  legislature;  and  the  local 
co(^>erative  sroup  with  iti  managers  will  be  a  veiy 
important  element  in  the  coming  industrial  democ- 
racy* 
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of  the  age  in  the  industrial  field  relates 
to  the  methods  and  purposes  of  organiza- 
ticHi  and  the  distribution  of  the  power 
and  profits  of  coordinated  business. 

Comparing  the  two  great  answers  to 
the  all-important  question  of  purpose — 
Ae  capitalistic  answer,  organization  for 
private  profit,  and  the  socialistic  answer, 
organization  for  justice  and  the  pubUc 
good — there  does  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  doubt  that  the  socialistic  answer  is 
the  true  one.     However  much  we  may 
Gondenm  the  plan  of  organization  pro- 
posed by  socialists,  and  the  means  of 
propaganda    and    progress    adopted    or 
urged  by  them,  we  cannot  refuse  approval 
of  the  fundamental  purpose  they  have  set 
before  us.     No  thoughtful  and  conscien- 
tious person  can  hesitate  in  the  choice 
between  organization  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  and  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  oiganization  for  a  part  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  whole. 

The  same  answer  as  to  purpose  is  made 
by  many  who  repudiate  much  thai  the 

^  T%E  Arena  for  October,  1006,  Professor 
Thomas  £.  Will  of  Washington  takes  exception  to 
Mr.  Biyan's  statement  that  socialists  desire  "the 
eoDedife  ownership,  through  the  State  (t.  0.,  the 
apycmment)  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
oiriribution."  Professor  Will  quotes  the  platform 
of  tiie  Socialist  Party  adopted  by  the  contention  of 
UOI^  to  the  effect  that  Socialism  means  that  all 
those  things  upon  which  the  people  in  common 
dipend  shall  by  the  people  in  common  be  admin- 
irtved.  It  means  that  the  tools  of  employment 
dull  belong  to  their  creators  and  users."  iWessor 
HfSk  interprets  this  to  mean  that  "collective  or  so- 
cial tools  are  to  be  collectively  owned,  and  individual 
tools  are  to  be  individuallv  owned,"  and  says  "In- 
dnstries  which,  through  their  small  size  and  com- 
Ml^rre  character,  have  continued  individual  in 
fboL  dbould  be  individually  owned  and  operated." 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  in  accord  with 
ortfiodofz  socudism,  nor  with  the  rest  of  the  platform 
from  iHliich  the  IVofessor  quotes.  After  stating  a 
umber  el  immediate  demands  for  which  the  party 
is  pMned  to  work,  the  platform  says :  "Such  meas- 
sres  otrdief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  Ci^i- 
tdiBii  are  bat  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seise 
die  whole  powers  01  sovemment  in  oider  that  thcj 
BM^  therepv  lay  hola^  of  the  whole  bywtem  of  m- 
dbAji,  and  tnus  come  into  their  rightful  inheritance.'* 

Om  d  the  fundamental  arguments  of  socialism 
is  tiw  advantage  of  large-scale  production  and  the 
ijyaBMtj  of  abolishing  the  whole  competitive  qrs- 
tiiii  lo^et  rid  of  all  its  wastes  and  conflicts.  Piro- 
foHor  rnlTs  idea  that  small  ccHnpetitive  industries 
whidi  have  not  consolidated  into  big  monopolies 


word  socialism  has  represented  in  the 
past  and  still  represent  in  current  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  States.  No  one, 
for  example,  can  be  more  thoroughly 
opposed  to  state-ownership  or  govern- 
ment-ownership of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution*  than  is  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  nor  more  averse  to 
the  idea  of  attaining  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth hy  revolution  or  any  form  of 
class  struggle  or  effort  to  intensify  the 
antagonism  of  interest  in  the  industrial 
world.  He  desires  public-ownership, 
municipal,  state  and  national,  of  the  great 
monopolies  and  important  public  utilities, 
as  fast  as  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ments reach  a  stage  of  development  that 
makes  such  public  undertakings  safe; 
looks  to  voluntary  crystallization — ^feder- 
ation of  trusts,  labor  organizations  and 
all  sorts  of  cooperative  groups  in  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  agriculture; 
and  believes  in  education  and  evolution 
as  the  means  of  attaining  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  that  shall  eliminate  the 

should  be  left  under  individual  competitive  man* 
agement,  is  ,rank  heresy  from  the  standpoint  of 
orthodox  socialism. 

The  platform  definition  of  SodaUsm  that  Profes- 
sor Win  interprets  aooordinff  to  his  own  views,  is 
equally  capalue  of  fitting  aSnost  any  other  view. 
If  the  Socialist  poh' tidans  who  made  the  platform 
had  wished  to  frame  a  definition  ndiich  would  par- 
alyse criticism  and  yet  afford  each  socialist  a  form- 
ula that  could  be  interpreted  to  exmtsa  his  own  be- 
lief, they  could  hardly  nave  adopted  a  better  phrase- 
ology than  the  one  they  put  in  uiis  platform. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mass  of  American  social- 
ists stand  for  the  OTthodbx  system  described  by  the 
Century  Dtetionary  when  it  says  that  "Socialism 
would  make  land  and  ci^>ital,  as.  the  instruments 
and  means  of  production,  the  joint  possession  of 
the  members  of  the  community,'*  and  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  when  he  said,  "What  is  characteristic  of  social- 
ism is  the  joint  ownership  by  all  the  members  of  the 
oommunito^  of  the  instruments  and  means  of  pro* 
duction  Cm  the  broad  sense  that  includes  stores, 
railroads,  banks  and  other  means  of  distribution); 
^diich  caxrilBs  with  it  the  consequence  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  produce  among  the  bodv  of  owners 
must  be  a  public  act  performed  according  to  rules 
laid  down  by  the  oonununitv.  Socialism  bv  no 
means  exdudbs  private  ownership  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption. 

But  this  means  of  production  and  distribution 
are  to  be  collectively  owned  and  operated  by  gov- 
einmient  That  is  substantially  thp  socialist  plan 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  organising  the  coopera- 
tive commopwesith. 


of  competztioD  and  secure  the 
wemUi  and  ch^r^Aer  values  of  coordina- 
tkn  vitlicMit  curtail  mpfit  of  individual 
Ebertr  or  ri^k  of  industrial  masterv  or 

0  m 

despodsm    from    either    plutoeracv    or 
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puipose  whidi  more  than  anjtbing  dse 
thev  have  really  at  heart  and  are  mging 
dav  and  night  in  vairing  forms,  offcen 
ob^'ure  and  faultful,  but  always  presen- 
ted with  the  deep  conviction  and  Uie  pas- 
sionate earnestness  oi  a  new  rdigioo — 
the  all-important  purpose  of  ofganiring 
industry  for  justice,  economy  and  the 
public  good.  This  is  the  irreducibk 
demand  upon  which  socialists  all  o^er 
the  world  are  agreed,  no  matter  how 
much  thev  mav  differ  as  to  the  means 
and  methods  of  accomplishing  diis  basic 
purpose.  Just  as  the  Christians  of  differ- 
ent sect^  have  linked  manv  and  vaiioiiB 
errors  with  the  fundamental  commoo 
demand  for  a  life  in  accord  with  the  law 
of  love,  yo  the  various  schools  of  socialists 
have  linked  manv  and  various  errors  with 
the  rudimentarv  demand  for  an  indos- 
trial  svstem  in  accord  with  the  laws  of 

•  

justice  and  the  social  welfare.  This  is 
the  reason  for  their  growing  strength,  in 
spite  of  all  their  errors.  One  may  accept 
what  is  reallv  fundamental  in  the  Chiis- 
tian  faith  without  being  able  to  join  any 
sect :  and  one  mav  likewise  be  in  harmoDV 
mith  what  is  reallv  vital  in  socialism  with- 
out  being  able  to  agree  to  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  socialists. 

If  the  socialists  and  capitalists  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  are  neidier 
socialists  nor  capitalists,  will  look  to  the 
core  of  the  matter,  recogniae  die  organi- 
zation of  industry*  as  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable.  and  bend  iheir  energies  to  secur- 
ing a  union  that  shall  contain  the  maxi- 
mum of  liberty,  private  initiative,  and 
v(dunlark'  cooperation  and  the  minimnm 
of  masterw  either  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
dividual  mastery  that  prevails  in  capital- 
ism or  the  mastery  of  the  majority  whidi 
would  be  carried  to  the  limit  under  social- 
ism, we  may  escape  the  dangers  of  capi- 
talism on  the  one  hand  and  of  socialism 
on  the  other,  and  attain  a  mutualism  that 
will  embodv  the  unitv  at  the  heart  of  both 
socialism  and  capitalism  and  avoid  Ae 
evils  of  both  extremes. 

Fraxk  Parsons. 
Boston^  Mass. 


But  thou^  we  cannot  accept  all  the 
capitali<t«  do.  nor  all  the  socialists  say. 
we  must  not  ckr^  our  minds  to  the  great 
truths  they  stand  for.  Bef:au<e  capital- 
ists water  their  stork*,  corrupt  our  legis- 
latures, ill-tr!rat  the  worker*,  pinch  us 
with  their  raibr^d  rebates  and  monopo- 
listic powers,  and  manifest  an  abnormal 
a&cjetite  for  the  unearned  increment,  is 
no  reason  to  refu"^  recognition  of  the 
splendid  ser-'ices  they  have  rendered  in 
th^  development  and  organization  of  our 
inda«tries.  Becau-^^  trade-unioa*  some- 
times abuse  the  Ijovcott.   resort  to  vio- 

« 

lence  in  time  of  strike,  maltreat  non- 
union men.  limit  output,  or  otherwise 
unjustly  interfere  with  individual  liberty 
and  che  management  of  business,  is  no 
iea.5cn  to  ignore  the  grand  work  they 
Lave  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
c^n^iitioDS  of  labor,  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  democratiza- 
tion <A  industrv.  Because  the  socialists, 
ftome  <rf  diem,  talk  revcdution  and  advo- 
cate dass-coDsciousness  as  the  means  of 
attaining  brotherhood,  demand  collec- 
tive ownership  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  the  entire 
abolition  of  rent,  interest  and  profit,  im- 
agine that  millions  of  competitive  men 
trained  in  irxlustrial  combat  and  satura- 
ted with  its  ideak  and  habits  of  thought 
can  Ije  voted  into  a  cooperative  common- 
wealth at  a  strrjke.  and  refuse  to  join  in 
anv  evolutionary'  movement  for  tlie  de- 
velopment  of  public-ownership  of  monop- 
olies, coc^rative  industry,  and  improved 
education  that  may  help  to  evolve  men 
of  cooperative  character,  and  ideals  cal* 
culated  to  hasten  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth and  make  it  a  success  when 
it  comes, — the  fact  that  manv  doctrinaire 
and  so-called  ''scientific'*  socialist?  do 
this,  is  no  justification  for  our  failure  to 
recognize  and  applaud  the  fundamental 
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IT  WOULD  seem  that  CaUfomia  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  is  to  repeat 
the  fillip  to  the  senseless  ethnic  antipathy 
to  all  men  not  of  the  Caucasian  strain 
which  has  characterized  its  treatment  of 
the  Chinese  during  its  history  as  a  State. 

Deeply  as  this  is  to  be  deplored,  it  is 
kss  regrettable  than  the  fact  that  this 
seemingly  localized  manifestation  is  but 
a  surface  symptom  of  a  deeper  and  more 
widespread  affection  which  concerns  not 
merely  the  Pacific  coast  region  where 
ladal  antagonisms  are  freely  avowed,  but 
practically  our  entire  body  politic,  in- 
duding  even  Eastern  centers  of  light  and 
leading,  where  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  is  most  preached  and  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood  is  most  professed. 
For  the  candid  observer  must,  to  himself, 
at  least,  admit  that  an  obsession  of  pre- 
judice against  men  of  the  black,  brown 
or  yellow  races  marks  with  an  unfavor- 
able distinction  the  American  people 
above  those  of  any  other  nation,  despite 
aD  our  boastful  pretensions  of  belief  in 
mankind's  distinctionless  equality  of  birth 
and  non-gainsayable  right  to  an  impar- 
tiality of  social  and  political  opportunity. 

It  is  doubtless  part  of  our  heritage  of 
sbame  from  centuries  of  vn*ong-doing 
toward  the  African  race  and  its  periodical 
nuoufestations  i\ill  involve  penitential 
iqiaration  for  uncounted  time  to  come. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  un- 
Uinkingly  that  this  ungracious  and  mis- 
chief-working spirit  exists  and  in  greater 
<T  less  degree  permeates  our  entire  peo- 
ple, before  we  shall  be  able  either  to  fore- 
see its  portentous  possibilities  for  evil  or 
to  grapple  intelligently  with  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  formulating  remedies  even 
appreciably  adapted  to  the  outworking 
<rf  its  cure. 

For  more  than  a  decade  my  attention 


has  been  drawn  to  this  question  by  rea- 
son of  active  connection  with  and  rela- 
tively heavy  conmiitments  to  develop- 
ments of  mining  and  other  interests  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  from  California  to 
Alaska.  And  I  say,  unhesitatingly  but 
as  the  result  of  long-continued  observa- 
tions and  deep  study,  that  our  country  is 
probably  about  to  enter  upon  a  series  of 
unpleasant  involvements  in  its  relations 
with  the  young-old  giant  of  Nippon  in 
which  many  if  not  most  of  the  dema- 
gogic errors  marking  our  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  and  legislative  discrimina- 
tions against  the  ancient  empire  of  China 
are  likely  to  be  reperformed,  vnth  results 
far  more  humiliating  to  our  national 
prestige,  and  possibly  wholly  disastrous 
to  our  ill-starred  policy  of  Omental  colo- 
nialism. 

To  begin  with,  aside  from  radical  dif- 
ferences of  temperament  and  diaracter, 
the  Japanese  residents  of  our  country 
occupy  to  the  industrial  and  business 
life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
have  located  themselves  positions  and 
relationships  fundamentally  variant  from 
those  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  infinitely 
more  ambitious  and  more  aggressive, 
and,  from  policy  as  well  as  by  nature, 
seek  to  identify  themselves  with  the  worid 
movement  around  them,  where  the  China- 
man prefers  an  anonymity  amounting  to 
philosophic  self-effacement.  By  no  means 
more  wise  and  in  a  commercial  sense 
possibly  less  honest  than  the  Chinese, 
they  are  yet  governed  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic administration  by  an  intensity  of  pride 
and  a  passionate  conception  of  honor 
that  render  them  doubly  susceptible  to 
the  apprehension  of  public  or  private 
humiliation  and,  despite  a  calmness  of 
demeanor  almost  completely  masking 
the    attribute,    feverishly    sensitive    to 
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slights/  individual  or  national,  real  or 
imaginary. 

Further,  be  it  not  forgotten  that  the 
causes  of  offense  so  far  given  them  by 
our  people  are,  in  nature  if  not  in  extent, 
immeasurably  more  apt  to  rouse  their 
resentment  than  those  visited  upon  the 
Chinese  were  to  awaken  animosity  or 
invite  retaliation  in  kind. 

The  episode  of  the  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  the  Japanese  seal-poachers 
on  the  island  of  Attn,  most  western  of 
the  Aleutian  chain,  in  August  last,  was 
reaUy  far  more  serious  as  a  possible  source 
of  diplomatic  embarassment  than  the 
jaunty  public  announcements  of  the 
officials  of  our  Department  of  State,  or 
its  treatment  by  the  press,  inspired  or 
misled,  would  have  it  appear.  One  has 
only  to  consider  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  deliberate  slaying  of  a 
group  of  unarmed  American  iSshermen, 
even  while  engaged  in  law-breaking  tres- 
pass, on  a  Nova  Scotian  beach  by  an  offi- 
cer of  a  Canadian  revenue  cutter,  to  fore- 
cast what  might  have  been  the  outcome 
of  this  bit  of  midsummer  madness.  To 
the  mind  familiar  with  Alaskan  condi- 
tions and  the  character  of  the  Alaskan 
natives,  there  were  certain  inexplicable 
incongruities  about  the  published  accounts 
of  this  singular  occurrence.  It  was  rep- 
resented, so  far,  I  think,  without  correc- 
tion, that  the  shooting  was  done  by  In- 
dian (Attn)  ''guards'*  under  the  orders 
of  an  American  naval'  officer.  This  is 
possibly  true,  but  it  seems  difficult  of  be- 
lief to  one  who  knows  that  the  entire 
Attn  tribe  to-day  consists  of  less  than  one 
hundred  members,  male  and  female, 
children  and  adults,  most  of  whom  are 
destined  to  early  extermination  by  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis,  whose  nature  is 
so  peaceful  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  associate  with  them  the  idea  of  a  war- 
like action,  and  whose  chief  fame  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  skilful  of  the  primitive  basket-mak- 
ers of  the  world.  We  may  have  'heard 
the  last  of  this  bicane  happening,  but 
then   again  it  may  be  merely  pigeon- 


holed in  a  convenient  recess  of  the  Nip- 
ponese chancellery,  ready  for  produdaon 
at  some  future  period  when  its  awkward 
features  may  be  less  easily  smoothed  over 
with  the  explanation  that  the  Japanese 
involved  deserve  no  intervention  by  their 
national  representatives  because  they 
were  merely  the  employ^  of  renegade 
American  citizens  or  conscienceless  Cana- 
dian outlaws,  reprehensibly  engaged  in 
an  illegal  traffic.  And,  whatever  the 
outcome,  it  should  be  steadily  borne  in 
mind  that  the  central  government  at 
Washington  cannot  shield  itself  from 
direct  responsibility  for  this  transaction 
behind  the  facile  if  not  satisfying  excuse 
which  it  is  already  apparent  wiU  probably 
be  raised  in  the  matter  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco incident  now  engrossing  the  diplo- 
matic attention  of  the  two  nations — 
namely,  that  the  occurrence  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  municipal  law  of  a  State, 
with  which,  under  the  complex  division 
of  power  peculiar  to  our  governmental 
frame,  the  Federal  administration  is 
without  jurisdiction  to  interfere. 

Coming  now  directly  to  the  matter  just 
alluded  to, — the  segregation  from  the 
white  children  of  all  Japanese  pupils  in 
the  public-schools  of  San  Francisco, — 
for  it  appears  that  there  has  been  no  ex- 
clusion in  the  sense  of  an  actual  refusal 
of  school  privileges  to  Japanese  in  any 
way  entitled  thereto,  but  merely  rather 
an  administrative  reconcentration  of  all 
Mongolian  pupils  in  schoob  by  them- 
selves— ^it  must  at  least  be  pronounced 
extremely  unfortunate.  Palliated  as  it 
probably  may  be  by  extraordinary  pres- 
sure of  abnormal  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  awful  cataclysm  which  but  a  few 
months  ago  overwhelmed  the  metropolis 
of  the  Grolden  Grate,  and  whether  or  no 
it  involves  any  conffict  of  law  or  juris- 
diction as  between  the  State  and  national 
authorities,  it  is  deeply  regrettable,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  the 
cult  of  child-love  which  so  charming 
marks  the  Japanese  attitude  toward  tfae 
young.  To  shock  this  admirable  tndt 
of  their  national  character  by  any  act 
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designed  to  offend  would  be  scarcely  less 
tiban  an  international  crime;  and  to  do 
80  through  inadvertence,  misconception 
or  crass  stupidity  would  be  to  invoke 
unnecessarily  consequences  of  gravity. 

It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  violation  of  treaty  rights  in- 
volved, in  the  sense  that  the  action  of  the 
San  Francisco  school-board   (acting  as 
diat  body  has  unquestionably  done,  un- 
der a  State  law  which  is  probably  per- 
fectly valid  as  a  domestic  police  regula- 
tion) traverses  any  guarantee  of  educa- 
tional advantages  or  privileges  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  1894  or  in  any  other  con- 
fention  or  treaty  with  Japan.     Neither 
that  instrument  nor,  so  far  as  my  ac- 
quaintance with  international  law  is  con- 
cerned, any  other  treaty  between  our  own 
and  any  other  government  or  between 
civilized  nations  at  large  contains  such  a 
provision.     It  is  of  course  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity  that  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  any  country  are  thrown  open 
to  the  citizens  of  another  nation.     On 
the  other  hand,  many  nations  by  express 
legislation    refuse    or   limit   educational 
facilities  to  aliens.    Were  this  the  only 
aspect  of  the  case,  little  importance  might 
be  apprehended  to  result  from  it.     But 
there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which 
may  well  call  for  serious  contemplation. 
And  this  phase  is  one  peculiar  to  our- 
adves,  springing  out  of  our  own  enact- 
ments, and  not  readily  to  be  overcome 
without  disr^ard  of  our  organic  law — 
tihe  supreme  law  of  the  land — our  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  amended,  primarily, 
in  the  interest  of  the  f reedmen  of  African 
birth  or  descent.    And,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  in  a  certain  sense  of  greater  import- 
ance   as    affecting    our   possible    future 
domestic   relationships   toward   the   de- 
barred pupils  (if  such  there  prove  to  be) 
than  as  touching  our  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  Japan. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of 
the  children  (and  I  here  speak  of  actual 
children,  not  of  adolescent  minors,  prac- 
tically adults)  thus  attempted  to  be  ex- 
cluded from,  or  discriminated  against  in. 


attendance   upon   the   public-schools   of 
San  Frandsco,  it  is  probable  that  many, 
practically  certain  that  some,  and  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  all,  may  at 
some  future  day  claim  the  privilq;e  of 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  California  or  of  some  other 
state  by  virtue  of  birth  up<m  our  soil. 
For,  out  of  the  opposition  to  Chinese 
inmiigration  and  the  sequential  objection 
to  granting  to  Chinese  or  other  Mongo- 
lians   citizenship    under    the    Republic, 
there  came  at  least  one  righteous  and 
commendable   decision*   construing   the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  where- 
of it  has  been  authoritatively  settled  that 
a  Chinese  child,  bom  in  the  United  States, 
though  of  alien  parentage,  who  continues 
to  reside  herein,  or  who,  after  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  in   China,  returns  to  this 
country  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his 
legal  majority,  and  is  not  employed  in 
any  diplomatic  or  official  capacity  under 
the  Chinese  government,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.    This  holding  is  in 
line  with  numerous  other  dedsionsf  in- 
volving the  claim  to  domestic  citizenship 
of  children  bom  in  this  country  of  alien 
parents  of  various  nationalities  and  may 
now  be  considered  settled  law,  only  t^ 
be  changed  by  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  "^ 
that  it  applies  with  full  force  to  children 
of  Japanese  parentage  similariy  situated. 
It  is  of  course  familiar  knowledge  that, 
in  its  broadest  aspect,  citizenship  under 
our  government  divides  itself  into  two 
classes — original,   or  that   of   native   or 
^'natural-bom**    citizens,    and    acquired 
or  derivative,  or  that  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens or  those  who  by  reason  of  foreign 
birth  are  oij^ginally  and  naturally  sub- 
jects of  other  powers,  alliance  to  which 
they  forswear  to  gain  a  status  as  mem- 
bers of  our  body  politic.    For  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  discussion,  the  ac- 

*A0  Look  Tin  Smg,  21  Federal  Reporter,  005. 

tEhriicfa  ve.  Wdber  CTeimeawe},  88  8oM0Kwedem 
lUporter,  188.  ^  Tudc  ve.  United  StatM,  188 
Federal  Reporter,  502. 
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quisition  of  citizenship  by  marriage,  by 
accession  as  the  result  of  conquest,  or  by 
the  adoptive  force  of  treaties  of  cession 
need  not  be  considered. 

Now  it  is  a  singular  and  to  most  per- 
sons a  strangely  unfamiliar  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  existed, 
for  more  than  ninety  years  from  the  date 
of  the  declaration  of  its  independence 
and  for  practically  eighty  years  from  the 
framing  of  the  original  of  its  present 
Constitution,  as  a  government  of  the 
"people  of  the  United  States,"  under 
successive  organic  laws  (the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  the  first  instance  and 
the  Constitution  subsequently)  neither 
of  which  contained  a  hint  of  the  definition 
of  the  term,  "citizenship  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment, for  at  least  two  reasons;  first,  be- 
cause of  its  conferment*  upon  the  general 
government  of  the  power,  now  universally 
conceded  to  be  exclusive  in  the  Congress 
(though  previously  exercised  solely  by 
the  individual  States  under  widely  variant, 
confusing  and  inconsistent  systems  of 
administration),  of  regulating  the  natu- 
ralization of  aliens, — an  obstruction  of 
the  laws  governing  which  subject,  as 
preventing  the  population  of  the  colonies, 
then  first  called  states,  had  been  laid  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a 
leading  grievance  against  the  King  of 
England;  and,  secondly,  because  of  its 
pronouncement  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,t — a  very  ludd  enunciation,  wholly 
free  from  the  ambiguities  and  inconsist- 
encies of  the  declaration  upon  the  same 
subject  included  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation,t  but  still  incomplete,  as  call- 
ing for  a  definition  of  the  term,  citizen- 
ship. 

Prior,  then,  to  the  adoption  of  the  four- 

*Ginstitution  of  the  Unittod  States,  Artide  I., 
Section  8,  Clause  8. 

fConstitution  of  the  United  States,  Artide  TV., 
Section  2,  Gause  1. 

tConfcderation,  Artide  IV. 

{Elk  V8,  WiDdns,  112  U.  8.,  94. 


teenth  amendment,  which  became  eflfec* 
tive  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July, 
1868,  there  existed  no  constitutional  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  "  citizen  of  the  United 
States,"  although  the  courts  both  before 
and  after  that  date  supplied  us  with  sev- 
eral not  wholly  accordant  attempts  to 
declare  its  meaning.  Of  the  inconsist- 
ency and  injustice  of  some  of  these  judi- 
cial efforts,  notably  of  those  rendered 
subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  question,  denying  the 
right  of  citizenship  to  native  American 
Indians  like  John  Elk§  who  had  wholly 
separated  themselves  from  the  people  of 
their  own  race,  abandoned  their  tribal 
relationships  and  adopted  the  manner 
of  living  of  the  whites  among  whom  they 
had  taken  up  residence,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak,  especially  as  the  conclu- 
sions of  tile  courts  in  the  cases  of  such 
native  Indians  were  promptly  corrected  by 
Congressional  enactments||  declaring  their 
status  to  be  that  of  American  citizens. 

There  seems  therefore  now  to  be  no 
room  for  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  elementary  propositions, 
that  a  natural  bom  citizen  is  one  who  is 
bom  in  the  United  States,!  and  that  the 
child,  bom  abroad,  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,** 
although  as  an  eminent  legal  writerf  f 
has,  with  characteristic  discrimination, 
remarked,  the  latter  observation  should 
properly  be  supplemented  by  the  state* 
ment  that,  in  order  fully  to  preserve  his 
citizenship,  the  infant  bom  abroad,  whose 
father  was,  at  the  time  of  such  birth,  a 
citizen,  must  either  have  returned  and 
taken  up  his  residence  within  the  United 
States  during  his  minority,  or  he  should 
return  within  a  reasonable  time  after  his 
majority  and  declare  his  allegiance  and 
claim  his  citizenship,  by  assuming  the 
duties  and  performing  the  acts  of  a  cit- 
izen. 

HAct  of  February  8,  1887,  24  Statutes  at  Lofge^ 
888. 
IfLpch  t».  Clark,  4  Sandf,  Ch.,  584. 
**01dtown  v$,  Bangor,  58  Maine,  353. 
^iSnyder  on  Mines,  p.  209,  i  243. 
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Ahhough  the  doctrine  of  the  domestic 
citizenship  of  the  foreign-bom  child  of 
an  American  citizen  is  upheld  by  an  ex- 
press Congressional  enactment,*  it  needs 
no  such  support,  for  it  is  a  rule  of  the  law 
of  nations  of  practically  universal  ac- 
ceptance. (Except  through  the  exerdse 
of  comity,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  act 
of  Congress  could  have  no  extra-terri- 
torial force.)  Children  bom  in  this  coun- 
try of  alien  parents  would  therefore, 
under  the  operation  of  the  general  rule, 
be  impressed  with  the  citizenship  of  their 
parents  but  for  the  exception  in  their 
case  locally  created  by  the  language  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  Exceptional 
and  anomalous  as  the  situation  thus  es- 
tablished may  be,  there  is  no  possible 
escape  for  our  government  from  its  as- 
sertion and  support,  for  it  is  based  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

If  my  reasoning  thus  far  is  consistent, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  we  have  a 
duty  toward  the  children  of  aliens, 
whether  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  or  any 
other  race  or  division  of  mankind,  dwell- 
ing among  us,  capable  of  sharp  differen- 
tiation from  that  owed  by  any  other  civ- 
ilized nation  to  the  resident  offspring  of 
alien  parents, — and  one  of  immeasurably 
broader  scope, — a  duty  flowing,  not  out 
of  treaty  stipulations,  not  out  of  comity, 
not  out  of  any  conceivable  aspect  or  at- 
tribute of  the  law  of  nations,  but  out  of 
our  fundamental  organic  law,  to  any 
denial,  abridgment  or  attempted  traverse 
of  which  duty  our  own  Constitution  in- 
terposes an  effective  bar. 

And  purely  selfish  considerations,  if 
none  other,  looking  to  the  future  useful- 
ness to  our  body  politic  of  these  possible 
candidates  for  citizenship,  should  prompt 
us  to  accord  to  them  a  fuller  measure  of 
r^ard  in  the  arrangement  of  any  edu- 
cational scheme  affecting  them  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  weighty  con- 
cern how  far  our  lawful  and  proper  sense 

*Act  of  Febniaiy  10, 1865, 10  Statutes  at  Large, 
604. 


of  national  duty  in  the  premises  is  to  be 
overborne  either  by  undue  deference  to 
outspoken  demagogic  appeals  to  preju- 
dice or  by  the  insidious  and  far  more 
dangerous  influence  of  the  deep-seated 
spirit  of  ethnic  antagonism  which  though 
well-nigh  universal  among  our  own  peo- 
ple is  frequently  so  subconsciously  pos- 
sessed as  to  fail  of  being  recognized  even 
by  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  swayed 
by  it.  Here  is  the  great  danger-point; 
and  upon  this  consideration  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predicate  the  belief  that,  if  not 
efficaciously  checked  by  an  aroused  and 
informed  pubUc  consciousness  of  civic 
duty,  we  shall,  through  this  mistaken 
feeling,  become  inextricably  involved  in 
serious  difficulties  with  our  Oriental 
neighbors  upon  whom  we  as  a  nation 
insisted  upon  forcing  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic and  private  intercourse  with  "  Western 
civilization." 

It  will  not  do  to  forget  that  Japanese 
labor  is  an  important  factor  in  many  in- 
dustries iOf  the  Pacific  slope,  constituting 
probably  a  major  proportion  of  that  en- 
gaged, for  instance  in  such  vast  indus- 
trial enterprises  as  the  fruit-packing  and 
handling  business  of  California  and  the 
salmon  catching  and  canning  business 
of  Alaska  and  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
— or  that  Japanese  capital  is  to  a  great 
and  growing  extent  embarked  in  the  pro- 
motion of  domestic  business  undertak- 
ings of  no  insignificant  moment.  Armed 
conffict  with  Japan  would  almost  cer- 
tainly cost  us  the  Philippines  and  prob- 
ably Hawaii — ^the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive loss  or  gain  thereby  being  properly 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  though 
there  could  be  no  division  of  sentiment 
upon  the  point  of  the  crushing  blow  to 
our  prestige  and  our  national  pride. 

Most  eamestiy  is  it  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  candor  and  equity  rather  than 
Chauvinism  and  bigotry  will  be  invoked 
by  our  national  authorities  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  acute  and  far-sighted  diplo- 
macy of  Japan  upon  the  subject;  for, 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  whom 
we  entertain  relations,  the  empire  of  the 
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Mikado  is  the  one  with  which  we  shall 
be  least  likely  to  succeed  by  lack  of  frank- 
ness and  fair  dealing.  The  authorities 
at  Tokio  can  be  neiUier  bluffed,  bullied 
nor  cajoled  in  the  premises;  and  several 
imporbetnt  misconceptions  of  the  American 
people  as  to  the  real  position  of  our  na- 
tion as  a  "world-power"  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  rudely  dissipated,  if  ob- 
stinacy of  opinion  or  blundering  conmiit 
us  to  a  false  attitude  regarding  our  rights 
and  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  skilful  handling 
of  the  propositions  involved  may  result 
in  a  signal  triumph  of  that  true  diplo- 
macy which  inheres  in  the  practice  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  by  securing  a  radical 
and  honest  readjustment  of  our  present 
unfair  and  unreasonable  attitude  toward 
all  types  of  Mongolians,  the  fit  and  qual- 
ified of  whom  we  should  welcome  to  our 
business  intercourse  not  only,  but  to  our 


citizenship  as  freely  as  we  do  memben 
of  the  African  and  Caucasian  imoes. 

Can  any  enlightened  American  ad- 
vance a  reason  of  substantial  seriouaiieas 
why  the  gate  of  citizenship  of  the  Unitod 
States  should  remain,  as  it  is  now»  open 
only  to  men  of  the  Caucasian  mce^  ne- 
groes of  African  birth  or  desooit,  Indians 
who  have  severed  their  tribal  relation- 
ships, Kanakas  who  have  come  in  by 
annexation  (in  the  face  of  a  judidnl  de- 
termination that  a  native  Hawaiian  coold 
not  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States),  and  native-bom  children 
of  aliens  ? 

Would  not  moral  and  educational 
standards  of  fitness  constitute  better 
criteria  for  the  regulation  of  this  matter 
than  the  mere  accident  of  birth  or  racial 
origin? 

C.  Vet  Holman. 

Bangor^  Maine. 
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IT  IS  A  gratifying  thing  to  note  a  whole 
city,  its  mayor,  municipal  officers, 
leading  tax-payers,  mercantile  associa- 
tions, bankers  and  newspapers  unani- 
mous in  working  for  some  desired  mu- 
nicipal good.  This  is  the  happy  spec- 
tacle presented  to-day  by  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  certain 
contemplated  dvic  improvements,  and, 
therefore,  we  deem  it  peculiarly  fitted 
for  a  place  in  The  Municipal  Art  Series. 
By  the  side  of  a  beautiful  river,  of  di- 
versified scenery,  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile 
country,  prosperous  within  and  around 
its  borders,  blessed  with  a  population 
many  of  whom  are  generous,  philan- 
thropic and  public-spirited,  gifted  with 
men  of  brains  and  luge  plans  in  its  de- 


velopment, Springfield  has  already  de- 
termined some  matters  pertaining  to  its 
future.  Its  leading  men  have  wisely 
looked  ahead,  they  have  studied  com- 
prehensively, and  laid  plans  broadly  for 
the  betterment  of  what,  without  them, 
would  have  been  nothing  but  an  ordin- 
ary, commonplace,  everyday-going  New 
England  town. 

Without  entering  into  too  many  spe- 
cific details  as  to  what  Springfield  has 
already  done  t6  enlarge,  conserve  and 
enhance  her  dvic  diarms,  let  it  be  broadly 
stated  that  the  town  is  fairly  well  laid  out; 
it  has  a  generous  sprinkling  of  good  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings;  it  has  provided 
for  its  poor,  unfortunate  and  sick  in  a 
generous    and    handsome    manner;     its 
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residence  sections  are  gratifying  in  their 
quiet  and  picturesque  beauty;  and  a 
kind,  over- ruling  Providence  recently 
removed  from  the  heart  of  the  town,  by 
fire,  a  City  Hall  that  few  loved  enough 
to  moum. 

Springfield  is  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  forty  parks  or  parklets,  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  Some  of  these  are 
mere  triangles,  fountain  locations  or 
street  cut-offs,  while  six  are  about  or 
over  three  acres  in  extent.  Its  one  large 
park  (Forest  Park)  is  a  fine  memorial  of 
public  spirit.  It  is  a  joint  contribution 
of  twenty-five  peraonal  gifts  of  land  and 
the  purchase  by  the  city  of  five  other 
[Hecefl.  The  first  acquisition  was  by 
gift  in  1884  when  Orick  H.  Greenle^ 
donated  sixty-five  acres  as  the  nucleus 
for  a  public  park.  The  largest  donor 
is  Everett  H.  Barney,  who  has  added 
104  acres  to  the  lot,  so  that  now  the  thirty 
different  parcels  given  or  purchased 
amount  to  404  acres.  Mr.  Barney  has 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  the  mak- 
ing of  his  parcel  a  fine  entrance  to  the 


main  body  beyond.  He  has  planted 
out  vast  numbers  of  trees  which  are  grow- 
ing rapidly;  built  a  picturesque  series 
of  steps  for  the  flowing  of  a  stream  which 
feeds  the  thirteen  lily  ponds,  planted  out 
thousands  of  exquisitely  beautiful  lilies 
and  lotuses  io  these  ponds,  and  in  addi- 
tion, erected  an  enduring  and  imposing 
outlook  on  Peconsic  Hill,  near  the  en- 
trance, which  affords  a  commanding 
view  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut  Hiver 
Valley  for  many  miles.  The  chief  charm 
about  the  main  body  of  the  park  is  that 
the  stream,  forest  and  open  are  left  for 
many  acres  in  a  purely  virgin  condition. 
Here  one  may  find  the  pussy-willows, 
the  cat-ttub,  and  the  water-cress  just  as 
in  the  wilds;  the  forest  is  untouched 
except  to  clear  away  some  of  the  dead 
timber,  and  where  drives  have  been 
necessary  through  it,  they  have  been  laid 
out  with  an  artistic  eye  and  considerable 
engineering  skill.  Much  of  this  work 
was  done,  con  amore  and  without  pay  by 
John  Olmsted,  a  Springfield  engineer  of 
remarkable    taste.     There   are   upwards 
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of  six  hundrfil  listed  different  species  of 
plants,  flowers,  and  vines  for  tlie  botanist 
to  »tudy.  and  over  two  hundred  known 
species  of  birds  that  frequent  tlie  park. 
In  addition,  friends  have  contributed 
zoological  specimens,  including  a  large 
quantity  of  native  wild  geese,  ducks,  etc. 
A  fine  playground  containing  850,000 
square  feet  of  level  land  is  set  apart  for 
baseball  and  other  outdoor  games.  The 
Peconsic  brook  which  flows  through  the 
westerly  end  of  the  park,  adding  so  much 
of  hfc  and  charm  to  the  scene,  has  a  clay 
bell  and  in  flood  time  this  washes  away 
and  the  banks  cave  in.  To  prevent  this 
a  proper  channel  of  stones  has  been  con- 
structed, and  rare  specimens  of  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  have  been  set  out 
aloHf;  iLs  banks  thus  adding  to  their  re- 
taining power  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  stream. 

Of  the  other  thirty-nine  parklets  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  little  nee<l  be 
said  but  that  they  have  nil  been  made 
contributary  to  the  adornment  and  health- 
fulness  of  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

Springfield  has  a  Library  .\ssoeiation 


composed  of  puhlic-spirited  men.  They 
have  already  erected  a  fine  science  build- 
ing and  one  even  better  appointed  for  an 
art  museum.  The  old  library-  building 
is  much  too  small  for  present  purposes 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  has  donated  $1.50,- 
000  for  a  new  building.  As  far  as  known 
tliis  is  the  only  civic  gift  for  a  library  made 
by  Mr,  Carnegie  without  conditions,  his 
explanation  of  the  omission  l^ing  .thai 
Springfield  bad  so  perfectly  demonstrate<l 
its  public  spirit  in  all  such  undertakings 
tliat  he  felt  it  better  to  unhamper  such  a 
city,  than  to  make  the  conditions  he  or- 
dinarily found  useful.  When  it  is  re- 
membered tliat  in  the  Art  Museum  is 
the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Walter  Vin- 
cent Smith,  which  in  many  works  of  art 
is  useful  and  priceless,  anil  that  James 
P.  Gray  recently  left  a  l>equcst  of  $(i5fl,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  a 
City  Art  Gallerj-,  and  Edward  M.  Walker 
left  bequests  of  $500,000  for  parks, 
haspitals  and  science,  and  that  Spring- 
field has  had  many  citizens  who  have 
made  similar  gifts,  it  can  l>c  seen  that  Mr. 
Carnegie's   apparent   indifference   rested 
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u[nm  A  far  different  basis.  I  merely  re- 
fer to  thi.s  not  so  mueh  a^i  a  matter  of 
importance  in  itself  as  indicative  of  the 
w»_v  a  city's  aeti  are  knovn  to,  and  un- 
derstood bv,  the  thoughtful  on  the  out- 
r^ide. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  doiic  for 
llie  eirie  betti-rment  of  Springfield,  how- 
ever.* se^"eral  very-  bad  conditions  still 
fact*  her  citizenship.  She  has  practically 
iHit  a' foot  of  river-front.  I  use  the  word 
practically.  Technically  she  does  own 
a  few  fet't,  but  they  are  liemrac<l  in  by 
railroad  shc<ls  and  the  only  approach  is 
through  a  "hole  in  (he  ground"  cut  to 
allow  pa-ssage  under  railway  tracks. 
Hence  the  river  is  neither  attractive  in  it- 
M'lf  or  in  its  approaches,  and  .so  long  as 
llic  railroad  remains  it  is  impo.ssible  that 
it  be  made  so.  All  along  the  main  part 
of  this  beautiful  river-front  are  the  tracks 
nf  the  N'ew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railway,  the  portion  closest  to  the 
lieart  of  the  city  being  occupied  by  frciglit- 


slieds,  lines  of  parallel  tracks,  and  all  the 
teaming  consequent  upon  such  business. 
If  this  occupancy  of  a  part  of  the  city 
by  freight  business,  which  is  always  a 
public  iiuisaiicc,  completed  the  freight 
problem  it  might  l>e  endured,  but  it  ia 
not.  Two  other  lines  have  freight  ter- 
minals in  the  city,  fortunately  chxse  to- 
gether, so  that  practically  two  sections 
arc  destroyeil  as  choice  portions  by  this 
necessary  but  obnoxious  business.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  present  arrangement 
of  tracks  and  station  are  such  that  wliile 
the  three  separate  branches  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railway 
all  enter  Springfield,  they  all  have  sepa- 
rate terminals  anil  can  in  no  way  com- 
municate directly  with  each  other  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railway,  over  whose  tracks  all 
three  branches  alone  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  station.  Tliis  .station  l>elongs 
til  the  Boston  and  Albany  (which,  as  all 
know,  is  a  portion  of  the  New  York  C'en- 
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tral  system)  and  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
According  to  present  plans  it  is  conducted 
upon  both  an  extravagant  and  dangerous 
aj^tem.  The  Boston  and  Albany  has 
its  ticket-offices,  ba^age-rooms,  express- 
rooms,  refreshment  and  waiting-rooms, 
corps  of  attendants,  etc.,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Boston  and  Maine  a  dupUcate 
set  on  the  other  side.  A  number  of 
tracks  lie  side  by  side,  and  passengers, 
even  the  most  observant  and  careful, 
gtring  to  one  track,  are  in  danger  of  being 
run  over  by  trains  coming  in  opposite 
directions*  on  the  tracks  they  are  crossing. 
It  has  been  a  marvel  that  tlie  keen-brained 
New  Englanders  have  submitted  to  what 
in  every  Western  city  of  fair  size,  popular 
clamor  would  long  ago  have  denounced 
and  had  changed,  if  need  be  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  as  dangerous  to  human 


life  and  therefore  impossible  to  be  main- 
tained. 

For  over  twenty  years  a  few  public- 
spirited  "  dreamers  "  (as  ihey  are  called) 
have  constantly  kept  before  them  the 
hope  that  some  day  they  might  be  able 
to  control  some  portion  of  the  river-front, 
and  make  thereof  a  public  park.  A 
grassy  park  with  a  sufficiency  of  fine  or- 
namental shade-trees  by  the  side  of  a 
picturesque  Sowing  stream  always  has 
peculiar  attractiveness  to  all  classes  of 
minds.  It  gives  an  expansive  view,  and 
an  openness,  so  pleasingly  different  from 
the  closed-in  streets  of  a  city;  it  is  good 
for  driving,  for  automobiling,  for  bicyc- 
ling, for  horseback  riding  and  especially 
for  walking  for  all  classes  of  the  people. 
All  alike  enjoy  it,  each  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar wav. 
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When  these  few  men  gave  expression 
to  their  hope  that  some  day  the  city  of 
Springfield  would  own  the  river-front, 
the  oidinuy  "husiness  man"  laughed 
at  them,  generally  openly  and  fearlessly, 
for  it  seemed  to  them  so  impracticable, 
so  impossible,  so  visionar}'.  They  were 
sometuoes  openly  denounced  as  silly 
dreamers,  as  fanciful  agitators  of  an  im- 
possible scheme  for  some  ulterior  object, 
and  few  were  they   who  could  see  far 
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the  roundabout  way  of  Hartford,  would 
be  intolerable  for  her,  yet  such  was  their 
apparently  unchangeable  conditions.  So 
she  has  had  patiently  to  await  develop- 
ments ere  she  could  move  to  obtain  these 
essentials  to  the  easy  and  economical 
conduct  of  her  own  business.  Thedream- 
ers  of  Springfield,  too,  have  had  their 
eyes  alert  for  openings  for  tlie  carrying 
out  of  their  long-cherished  plans.  Here 
is  the  story  as  to  how  fate  has  brought 
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enoufth  ahead  to  realize  that  possibly  it 
was  both  feasible  and  practical. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  cities 
and  men  when  the  visions  of  the  seers 
come  true  if  only  the  people  are  wise 
enough  to  seize  their  advantages.     This 
time  has  now  come  to  Springfield.     It 
can  well  be  conceived  that  the  hemmed- 
in  conditions   of  the   New   York,   New 
Haven  and   Hartford   railway,  with   no 
connection   for   her    three    separate    sys- 
tems converging  in  the  city,  no  passen- 
fier-station  rights,  and  no  way  of  having 
iiect  communication  between  one  por- 
tion of  her  system  and  another  save  by 


them  to  the  stage  of  ripeness  that  it  needs 
only  a  few  more  steps  and  they  will  be 
consummated. 

Before  entering  into  full  explanation, 
however,  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to 
look  carefully  at  the  map  marked  Fig.  1 
and  fully  understand  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  At  the  point  marked  A 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railway  main-line  from  New  York 
comes  into  the  city.  It  runs  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  until 
it  comes  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  tracks, 
when  it  makes  an  acute  angle  and  thus 
enters    the   Union   station.     ,Tusl   before 
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Ihe  curve,  however,  on  Water  street,  its 
freight  tracks  and  shed  are  located,  and 
in  the  pocket  there,  with  the  river  on 
one  side  and  the  business  heart  of  the 
city  on  the  other  all  its  ever-increasing 
freight  business  is  crowded.  Already 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  promptly  any- 
thing like  the  business  the  growing  city 
demands,  yet  it  cannot  expand  or  enlarge 
its  facilities  for  there  is  no  possible  open- 
ing in  its  present  condition.  The  main- 
line of  the  Boston  and  Albany  enters 
from  the  west  at  B,  and  near  the  point 
thus  marked  the  Tariffville  branch  of 
tile  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railway  by  courtesy  is  allowed  en- 
trance to  the  city  on  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany track-s.  At  C  the  Baston  and  Maine 
enters  on  its  own  tracks  to  the  north  side 
of  the  station,  where,  as  already  shown, 
it  keeps  up  a  duplicate  set  of  offices  and 
officers  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  on  the  south  side. 
At  D  the  Boston  and  Albany  has  its 
entrance  to  the  city  from  the  east  and 
the  narrow  V  marked  by  the  tracks  there 
shows  the  contact  of  the  Highland  divis- 
ion of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  railway.  At  E  is  the  freight- 
depot  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railway, 


and  about  opposite  that,  between  Lyman 
and  Worthington  streets  is  the  freight- 
house  of  the  New  Haven  Highland  di- 
vision. The  Union  station  is  situated 
on  Dwight  street,  so  that  it  blocks  that 
street  north  and  south.  The  only  way 
to  reach  the  Boston  and  Maine  side  of 
the  station  with  carriages  is  around  either 
by  Chestnut  or  Main  streets.  This  is 
both  a  nuisance  and  a  waste  of  time,  an 
intolerable  condition  that  none  but  good- 
natured  conservatism  would  have  long 
permitted.  The  tracks  and  approach 
to  the  station  also  block  the  continuation 
of  Water  street,  going  north,  thus  adding 
further  complication  to  the  already  com- 
phcated  problem  of  easy  communication 
between  all  parts  of  a  rapidly  growing 
city. 

From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
little  below  the  railway  bridge  is  the  old 
Toll  Bridge.  Tliis  connects  Springfield 
with  West  Springfield,  and  is  the  only 
bridge  leading  directly  from  the  heart 
of  that  business  section.  The  other  two 
bridges  are  fine  structures,  one  at  the 
north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of 
the  town. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  definitely 
determined    that    a    new    and    modern 
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bridge  should  be  erected  in  place  of  the 
old  Toll  Bridge.  The  present  approach 
to  this  bridge  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  As  it  will  be  observed 
the  almost  immediate  contact  with  the 
bridge  is  under  the  tracks  of  the  New 
Havm  road,  where  passenger  traffic  and 
constant  switching  of  freight  cars  keep 
up  a  never-ceasing  racket  overhead,  both 
dar  and  night.  As  this  "underpass" 
is  slightly  below  highwater  level  there 
are  times  when  it  is  muddy  and  filthy 
and  there  seems  no  way  of  permanently 
impronng  it.  In  1902  Mayor  Ralph  W. 
Ellis  appointed  a  commission  of  three  to 
consider  the  problem  of  building  a  new 
bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Toll 
Bridge.  For  two  years  this  board  of 
experts  grappled  with  the  problem.  They 
saw  what  ihey  had  to  contend  with.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  their  difficulties  was  to 
determine  upon  a  site  for  the  bridge. 
The  actual  crossing  of  the  river  was  a 
question  of  small  importance  compared 
with  the  matter  of  the  approach  from 
the  Springfield  side. 


Hartford  has  just  spent  $500,000^  for 
the  east  approach  to  its  new  granite 
bridge,  while  the  Hartford  approach, 
which  cuts  through  a  whole  lai^  block, 
cost  $700,000.  New  York  has  spent 
fabulous  sums  to  provide  for  approaches 
to  its  bridges,  and  whatever  plan  Spring- 
field followed  the  expense  of  the  approach 
would  equal  or  possibly  surpass  the  cost 
of  the  bridge  itself.  For,  it  was  deemed 
at  the  outset  practically  impossible  to 
think  of  going  under  the  railway  tracks ; 
hence  an  overhead  approach  must  be 
provided  for. 

Of  the  different  approaches  suggested 
one  only  need  be  mentioned  here,  as  in- 
volving a  question  of  more  than  local 
interest.  Referring  again  to  the  map, 
a  few  blocks  south  of  the  Toll  Bridge 
will  be  noted  "  Court  Square."  In  1902 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  Spring- 
field contributed  over  *100.000  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  all  the  land  and 
buildings  thereon  included  in  the  blocks 
from  Main  street  to  the  river  front,  on 
one    side    of   which    was    the    City    Hall 
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(since  destroyed  by  fire).  Ilie  property 
was  condemned  and  duly  purchased, 
and  the  park  commissioners  are  now 
awaiting  the  termination  of  certwn  con- 
tracts ere  they  begin  the  tearing  down 
of  all  the  encumbering  buildings.  One 
hotel  man  well-known  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tilly  Haj-ncs,  gave  $10,- 
000  towards  this  project  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  his  native  city.  It  was  this 
generous  gift  tiiat  really  started  the  pro- 
ject. 

In  considering  the  approach  for  llie 
new  bridge  there  were  many  who  ad- 
votated  the  use  of  this  Court  Square 
extension.  Their  plea  was  that  it  now 
already  belonged  to  the  city  and,  there- 
fore, if  used,  would  save  further  expense. 
But  here  comes  the  larger  question  in- 
volved. The  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
citizens  who  contributed   the  fund   that 


enabled  the  city  to  purehase  the  Court 
Square  extension  gave  their  money  for 
an  express  purpose.  That  purpose  made 
an  imphed  agreement  when  the  city  ac- 
cepted their  money,  or  the  properties 
purchased  by  them,  to  use  the  purchase 
as  a  public  park.  It  is  as  imperative 
that  a  city  keep  faith  as  that  an  individ- 
ual does.  While  a  city  is  composed  <rf 
its  citizens,  and,  in  the  ease,  only  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  of  its  citizens  contrib- 
ute<l  for  the  purchasing  of  the  Court 
Square  extension,  the  majority  of  dtizeiu 
having  accepted,  through  their  duly 
elected  officers,  the  gifts  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred iind  fifty  for  a  specific  purpose 
could  not  alienate  that  gift  without  a 
direct  violation  of  a  moral  obligation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  violation  of  good 
faith  has  often  operated  to  deter  people 
from  making  gifts  to  cities.     It  is  true 
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that  the  "kinks  of  donors"  should  not 
always  be  allowed  to  influence  in  the 
iK<e]jtance  of  their  gifts,  j-ut  it  is  equally 
tnic,  that  when  gifts  arc  made  for  a  spe- 
cific and  confesaedly  beneficial  civic 
purpose,  the  moral  obligation  implied 
in  tlu'  acceptance  of  the  gift  shoukl  l>e 
rijiitily  complied  with.  This  spirit  in- 
fliien<-<'d  the  Imdge  committee  of  Spring- 
fieW.  Though  they  discussed  tlie  feasi- 
Itility  of  the  project  in  their  report,  they 
iiisistc<l  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
<ity  lioing  observed  to  preserve  the  Coiirt 
Stiiiarc  extension  as  a  public  park.  In 
the  discussion  of  their  plans  it  whs  found 
nwessarj'  to  consult  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  jmd  Hartfoni 
railway  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
a  bridge  approach  over  their  railway 
tracks  could  be  Iniilt.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  conferences  that  the  wisdom  of  the 


city's  "dreamers"  was  made  miinifest. 
Railroad  presidents  are  geDerally  not 
visionary.  Pnurtical  results  in  the  shape 
of  material  benefits  are  the  things  that 
mast  appeal  to  them,  yet  they  necessarily 
see  plans  on  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive scale  than  most  men.  Remem- 
Iwring  the  needs  of  the  New  Ha\-en  rail- 
way, as  to  the  union  of  its  three  branches, 
and  owning  of  its  own  tracks  through 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  its 
freight  facilities  the  president  came  lo 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  could  pool  issues 
with  the  city  of  Springfield  the  two  com- 
bined could  secure  from  the  le^slature, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Boston 
and  .\lbany,  all  that  both  needed.  Con- 
sequently. President  Mellen  made  the 
remark  as  a  feeler,  that  if  the  people  of 
Springfield  really  had  any  practical  idea 
as  to  their  possessing  the  river-front  and 
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niakinf!  a  cily  park  of  it,  why  would  it 
not  lie  a  good  thing  for  the  oity  to  join 
hatuk  with  the  New  Haven  railway, 
purrhase  its  right  of  way,  aid  it  to  secure 
the  long-needed  concessions  from  the 
Boriton  and  Albany,  and  it,  the  New 
Haven  railway,  would  at  once  remove 
its  tracks  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
cross  tlie  Agawam  meadows,  unite  with 
iL-i  Tarrffville  branch,  join  with  the  Bos- 
Ion  and  Albany  in  building  a  new  bridge 
across  the  ri\'er  for  railway  traffic,  giving 
ihem  full  trackage,  pay  their  share  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Union  Station,  erect  a 
new  freight-depot  on  the  site  which  is 
now  the  terminus  of  their  Highland  di- 
vision and  thus,  at  one  and  the  same 
tiriic,  solve  a  lot  of  problems  that  had 
Ix-en  vexing  both  the  city  and  the  rail- 
ways for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
*wnie<I  could  not  be  settled  without  the 
passage  of  many  more  years,  much  con- 
flirt,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  dollars. 
I'pon    l»ein^   asked    the    approximate 


cost  of  the  cliange  of  tracks.  President 
Mellen  suggested  that  it  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  million  dollars, 
but  that,  if  the  oily  would  pay  one  million 
or  thereabouts  liis  company  would  sus- 
tain the  rest.  Here  was  a  jiroblem  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sion. They  saw  at  once  that  with  the 
tracks  of  the  Xew  Haven  railway  re- 
moved from  the  river-front  over  half  the 
expense  of  their  new  bridge  would  be 
eliminated,  and  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Court  Square  extension  settled  with- 
out friction  by  its  retention  as  a  public 
park  instead  of  a  bridge  approach.  They 
saw  the  nuisance  of  the  freight-sheds  an<l 
tracks  removed  from  Water  street  an<l 
located  near  the  other  freight-depots, 
thus  concentrating  in  one  part  of  the  city 
this  objcctional  feature.  They  saw  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  the  river-front 
with  these  tracks  removed  for  two  miles 
and  a  half:  the  building  of  an  einbank- 
nienf,  a  beautifid  driveway  and  prome- 
nade, with  occasional  wider  places  where 
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small  plots  already  owned  by  the  city 
could  be  utilized  as  park  additions. 
They  saw  Water  street  and  Dwight  street 
extended  through,  the  dangerous  features 
of  the  station  are  to  be  eliminated  by 
building  a  new  station  on  the  street-level, 
and  having  stairways  leading  to  the  sepa- 
rate tracks,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
more  crossing  of  tracks  to  go  to,  or  come 
from,  trains.  Here  was  a  vision  indeed. 
But  there  were  still  many  things  in  the 
way.  The  ideas  of  Vice-President  Van 
Etten  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road 
had  to  be  secured,  and  his  cooperation 
if  possible.  This  did  not  seem  so  easy 
a  task.  But  lat^e  men  see  large  propo- 
sitions in  a  large  way,  and  the  moment 
this  was  laid  before  him  he  realized  that 
the  union  of  the  New  Haven  railway 
and  the  city  in  the  project  meant  its  cer- 
tain success  before  the  legislature.  Why, 
then,  fight  a  forceful  conclusion.  Far 
better  acquiesce  and  have  a  full  hand  in 
shaping  matters,  so,  as  might  have  been 


expected  from  a  far-sighted  man,  he 
agreed  to  everything  asked  for  or  suggest- 
ed, and  even  went  further.  He  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mission, composed  of  three  members, 
one  from  the  City  of  Springfield,  and  one 
from  each  railway  to  definitely  decide 
upon  plans,  so  that  instead  of  fighting 
out  details  in  a  legislative  committee,  the 
united  forces  of  the  three  interests  could 
go  to  the  legislature  and  ask  for  what 
they  had  unitedly  agreed  upon.  This 
was  such  a  sensible  proposition  that  it 
was  accepted  and  that  commission  is  now 
in  force,  composed  of  Mayor  E.  E.  Stone, 
representing  the  Boston  and  Albany,  F. 
S.  Curtis,  representing  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  Nathan 
D.  Bill,  representing  the' City  of  Spring- 
field. 

While  the  matter  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled  it  is  supposed  that  before  this 
article  is  printed  the  offer  will  have  beexx 
made  formally  to  the  city  by  the  Ne-^w 
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Haven   railway.     Then   it  must   be  de- 
cided  by  the  vote  of  the  dtizeiis.     In 
presenting  it  to  them  the  esthetic  will 
enter  but  little  into  the  ailment.     The 
leasfHiing  will  .be  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  dty  intends  to  build  a  new  bridge. 
If  it  must  be  over  the  tracks  of  the  New 
Havoi  railway  the  necessary  approaches 
will  cost  not  less  than  8350,000  additional 
to  the  cost  of  the  bridge  itself.     If  the 
city  accepts  the  railway's  offer,  the  S350,- 
000  will  be  saved,  and  may  therefore  be 
deducted   from  the   purchase-price,  one 
milUon  dollars,  of  the  two  and  one  half 
miles  of  river-front.     Iliis  leaves  a  net 
cost  of  t650,000.     In  return  for  this  the 
dty  receives  property  of  an  assessed  val- 
uation of  $427,000.     But  this  does  not 
include  the  land  of  the  original  trackage, 
two  miles  and  one  half  long  and  varying 
from  fifty  to  sixty-seven  feet  wide.     This 
»TOld  bring  the  actual   valuation   fully 
up  to  $730,000,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
act  that  property  is  always  assessed  at 
■nurhless  than  its  actual  value. 


One  other  difficulty  that  apparently 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  the 
rulway  tracks  should  here  be  mentioned, 
as  it  b  one  that  other  cities  may  abo 
have  to  face.  There  are  three  or  four 
factories  located  on  the  side  of  the  tracks, 
which  daily  use  large  quantities  of  coal. 
Without  the  railway  they  will  practically 
be  helpless.  Under  the  present  law  of 
Massachusetts  if  the  railway  company 
voluntarily  removed  its  tracks  across  the 
river,  depriving  these  concerns  of  their 
freight  facilities,  the  corporations  could 
sue  the  railroad  and  recover  damages. 
If  the  railroad,  however,  moves  its  tracks 
under  a  legislative  act  petitioned  for  by 
the  city,  the  corporation  will  have  no 
claim  against  the  railroad.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  questions,  the  higher  morality 
of  the  act  should  be  considered.  The 
city  would  be  acting  unjustly  to  deprive 
these  corporations  of  the  facilities  thai 
determined  their  location  without  some 
adequate  compensation.  In  Spring- 
field, however,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a 
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plan  which  fully  nioets  the  requirements 
of  tlie  sitxiation.  The  Prt'sident  of  the 
New  Haven  road  agrees  to  put  in  a  switch 
for  coal-cars,  etc.,  and  the  street-railway 
will  extend  its  tracks  past  the  various 
plants,  with  sidings  for  each  one.  The 
city  can  then  pa.ss  an  ordinance  giving 
the  street-railway  company  the  right  to 
deliver  coal  or  heavy  freight  over  its 
tracks  to  the  region  thus  affected  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  until  the  natural  law 
of  expansion  will  practically  render  a 
removal  of  the  plants  necessarj'. 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  for  these  exten- 
sive improvements  by  the  issuance  of 
fifty  and  sixty-year  city  bonds  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  provision  of  a 
$10,000  yearly  sinking-fund  which  sliall 
be  apjilied  at  the  proper  time  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonds.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent taxpayers  will  not  over-encumber 
their  property  and  they  will  leave  to  the 
citizens  of  the  future  a  share  of  the  burden 
of  payingforaI>enefit.  the  whole  of  which, 
during  their  lifetime,  will  accnie  to  them, 
as  well  as  be  a  treasured  good  to  be 
handed  on  to  their  successors. 


We  congratulate  Springfield  upon  its 
opportunity  and  we  trust  that  no  un- 
toward circumstances  will  interfere  to 
prevent  its  complete  fulfilment.  It  does 
not  require  much  of  a  prophet  to  see  the 
marvelous  improvement  that  will  come 
to  the  city  when  the  tracks  and  freight- 
sheds  shall  be  banished  and  the  whole 
river-front  for  two  miles  and  a  half 
changed  from  a  rough,  uneven  bank  of 
cinders,  mud.  rubbish,  and  low,  dingy 
buildings,  to  a  parkway  and  boulevard, 
protected  by  a  strongly-built  stone  or 
cement  jcmbankment,  with  lawns,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  masses  of  shrubbery, 
flowers,  or  fountains,  with,  now  and 
again,  a  shady  pagoda  and  clusters  of 
seats.  A  band-stand  would  be  an  addi- 
tion, where,  on  summer  evenings,  the 
city  band  would  discourse  sweet  and  in- 
vigorating music  to  the  delight  of  the 
citizens  whose  hcalthfulness,  pleasure 
and  comfort  would  be  thus  ministered 
to  as  they  enjoyed  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  river  flowing  at  their  feet, 

Gj»nGE  Wharton  James. 
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WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT:    THE   YANKEE  PIONEER 
OF  MODERN   INDUSTRY   IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  Professor  1  Frederic  M.  Noa. 


PART  II. 

OUR  READERS  wiU  recall  how, 
after  six  years  of  strenuous  eflForts, 
Mr.  William  Wheelwright  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  The  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  of  London,  and 
had  two  sister  steamers,  the  "Chile" 
and  the  "Peru,"  built  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Young  and  Company,  of  Limehouse, 
England.  One  can  form  no  true  con- 
ception of  the  excitement  caused  when 
these  two  vessels  successfully  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  and  made  their  sudden  appa- 
rition in  the  ports  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
and  Callao,  Peru,  except  by  reading  the 
accounts  of  that  transcendent  event  in 
the  leading  South  American  newspapers 
of  that  period. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  these  two 
steamers,  the  first  transatlantic  Uners 
ever  to  traverse  the  waters  of  South 
America,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  were  welcomed  with  deaf- 
ening salvos  of  artillery  from  all  the  Chil- 
ian warships  and  forts.  The  population 
turned  out  en  masse.  Four  thousand 
people  occupied  every  point  of  vantage 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  bay,  in 
order  to  feast  their  eyes  on  what  to  them 
was  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Mil- 
itary bands  were  playing  music,  while 
Wheelwright,  from  the  deck  of  the"  Chile," 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  was  bowing  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  wildly  cheering 
spectators. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  "  Chile "  and 
"Peru,"  the  modem  era  of  commerce 
and  industry  was  inaugurated  in  South 
America.  Compared  with  the  mam- 
moth palatial  transatlantic  vessels  of 
the  present  day,  those  two  little  steamers, 
each  of  700  tons,   150  horsepower,   180 


feet  long,  30  beam  and  15  depth  of  hold, 
with  cabin  accommodation  for  150  pas- 
sengers and  capable  of  receiving  300  tons 
merchandise,  were  modest  indeed.  Their 
advent,  however,  marked  a  peaceful, 
beneficent  revolution  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences,  and  the  master- 
genius  which  had  brought  them  into 
active  service  w^as  worthy  of  all  the  honors 
and  tributes  usually  accorded  only  to 
great  generals  and  admirals  returning 
from  a  successful  war. 

An  ovation  as  tremendous  as  that  given 
him  at  Valparaiso,  was  extended  to  Wheel- 
wright when  the  "Peru"  steamed  into 
the  port  of  Callao,  Peru.  Besides  the 
popular  demonstration,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  entire 
diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  that  coun- 
try, went  on  board  the  vessel,  where  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  served  in  the 
salon,  at  which  over  one  hundred  persons 
sat.  Of  course,  a  number  of  patriotic 
toasts  were  drunk,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
in  answer  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
President,  explained  the  advantages  which 
South  America  would  enjoy  through  the 
operations  of  the  new  Pacific  Steam  Nav-. 
igation  Company,  and  predicted  that 
new  and  prosperous  communities  would 
grow  up  in  AustraUa,  Japan  and  the  far- 
thest Aiitipodes,  and  that  South  America 
would  have  a  very  large  share  of  the  ex- 
tensive foreign  commerce  of  the  Asiatic 
Orient. 

Wheelwright  had  now  estabUshed,  after 
six  years'  unremitting  efforts,  his  Pacific 
Une  of  steamers.  Matters  seemed  at  last 
to  be  running  smoothly,  when  an  acci- 
dent to  the  machinery  of  the.  "Chile" 
threatened  to  wreck  his  enterprise,  as  he 
did  not  knpw  where  to  take  his  ship  for 
repairs.  At  length,  with  much  difficulty, 
he    brought    the    ship    into    Guayaquil, 
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which  was  the  only  South  American  port 
having  anything  Uke  proper  docking 
facilities.  This  experience  was  useful, 
as  he  henceforth  did  not  rest  until  he  had 
induced  the  various  republics  bathed  by 
the  Pacific  to  have  modem  docks,  light- 
houses and  other  improvements  con- 
structed. 

Another  terrible  handicap  was  the  ut- 
ter lack  of  coal.  Mines  existed  in  the 
interior,  but  they  had  never  been  ex- 
ploited. Wheelwright,  with  character- 
istic energy,  made  a  number  of  journeys 
of  exploration  and  soon  discovered  in 
Chile  and  elsewhere  immense  deposits 
of  coal,  copper  and  other  minerals.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  collected,  at 
convenient  points,  all  the  coal  he  required. 

The  resourcefulness  of  this  indom- 
itable, indefatigable  North  American 
acted  like  an  electric  current  in  quicken- 
ing industrial  development  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  vast  South  American 
continent.  The  contagion  of  his  ex- 
ample was  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
a  competing  line  of  steamers  at  Panama, 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
of  which  his  fellow-countryman,  William 
H.  Aspinwall,  was  the  chief  promoter. 
In  1849,  two  American  contracting  en- 
gineers, Messrs.  Totten  and  Trautwine, 
began  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
railroad,  the  last  rail  of  which,  at  mid- 
night, in  darkness  and  rain,  was  laid  on 
the  £7th  of  January,  1855,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  locomotive  passed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  over  47^  miles  of  the 
Isthmus.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Wheel- 
wright was  the  first  American  of  promi- 
nence to  explore  the  Isthmus  scientific- 
ally, and,  in  1844,  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Greographical  Society  of  London 
a  paper  in  which  he  advocated  practically 
the  very  route  that  will  be  followed  by 
the  engineers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  canal. 

After  ten  years  spent  in  vanquishing 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  in  estab- 
lishing steam  navigation  along  the  west- 
em  coast  of  South  America,  Wheelwright 
still  found  himself  beset  with  difficulties. 


The  expenses  of  inaugurating  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  had  been 
enormous,  and  as  yet  the  undertaking 
was  yielding  no  profits.  The  London 
directors  naturally  grumbled,  and  there 
was  serious  talk  of  deposing  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright as  superintendent.  Fortunately, 
he  had  gained  powerful  friends  in  South 
America,  the  entire  diplomatic  corps 
stationed  at  Lima,  Peru,  testifying  to  his 
incorruptible  integrity  and  remarkable 
abilities  and  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  the  southern 
half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
the  face  of  such  testimony,  the  London 
cabal  fell  through,  and  he  was  retained 
as  superintendent.  The  commercial 
community  of  Valparaiso  determined 
that  a  full  life-sized  oil  painting  of  this 
gredt  North  American  benefactor  should 
be  hung  in  the  salon  of  the  Merchants* 
Exchange  of  that  city,  and,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1842,  presented  him  with 
a  splendid  silver  trophy,  with  a  suitable 
inscription. 

Wheelwright  might  now  have  con- 
tented himself  with  what  he  had  already 
accomplished  and  achieved,  but  he  felt 
that  his  mission  in  behalf  of  his  adopted 
country.  South  America,  was  by  no  means 
completed.  Steam  navigation  on  the 
Pacific  was  well,  but  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  railways. 

His  first  undertaking  in  that  direction 
was  at  Copiapo,  in  the  desert  region  of 
Atacama,  northern  Chile,  the  extremely 
rich  copper  and  silver  mines  of  which 
were  practically  worthless  because  Co- 
piapo lay  ninety  miles  inland  from  the 
nearest  point,  Caldera,  on  the  Pacific, 
with  which  it  was  connected  only  by  an 
almost  impassable  wagon-road.  Wheel- 
wright's tremendous  personality  prevail- 
ed upon  the  entire  population  of  the  de- 
cadent Copiapo  to  abandon  it  en  masse 
and  to  build  up  a  new,  thoroughly  mod- 
em town  at  Caldera,  which,  with  the 
mushroom-like  development  of  a  Western 
boom  community,  was  quickly  converted 
into  a  thriving  seaport,  with  ample  docks. 
This  accomplished,  he  bought  out  the 
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of  a  ddlian  rival,  for  $80,- 
000,  and  otganiaed  a  company,  with  a 
capital  of  $8,7M»000  to  build  a  railway 
faom  Ciddefa  to  the  mines  of  Copiapo, 
by  the  most  direct  route  over  the  Andes, 
51^  miles.  For  this  purpose,  two  Amer- 
ican engineers,  Allen  and  Alexander 
Campbell,  came  over  from  the  United 
States  and  brou^  with  them  a  corps  of 
skilled  artisans,  locomotives,  cars  and 
other  rolling-stock.  The  rails  were  im- 
pcHted  from  England.  Work  was  begun 
in  1851,  steep  gradients  up  to  a  height  of 
6,000  feet  were  overcome,  and  the  road 
was  opened  to  public  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  at  the  beginning  of  1852. 
This  railway,  in  those  dajrs,  was  a  marvel 
<rf  engineering  construction,  and  trains 
of  ore  could  be  brought  right  up  to  the 
wharves  of  Caldera,  where  the  minerab 
could  be  loaded  upon  steamers. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Wheelwright  surrendered 
all  his  interests  in  the  now  highly  success- 
ful Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
so  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclu- 
sivdy  to  railroad  construction.  His  first 
effort  in  this  direction  was  an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Chile  for  permission 
to  build  a  railway  from  Ihe  port  of  Val- 
paraiso to  Santiago,  the  capital,  ninety 
miles  inland.  The  latter  dty  lies  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  Pacific, 
and  the  engineering  problems  to  be  solved 
were  by  no  means  easy.  The  ChiUan 
authorities  denied  Wheelwright's  appli- 
cation as  his  proposal  appeared  to  them 
far  too  revolutionary.  Many  years  later, 
whi&i  a  more  enlightened  administration 
had  come  into  power,  the  railway  was 
built  precisely  as  Wheelwright  had  plan- 
ned, and  its  usefulness  has  been  abund- 
antly proved. 

Not  dismayed  by  this  rebuff,  he  now 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  exten- 
sile Argentine  RepubUc,  stretching  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  towering  Chilo-Argentine  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the 
broad  estuary  of   the   La   Plata   river, 

^ch  empties  into  the  South  Atlantic 

ocean.    Through    this    unreclaimed    re- 


gion, fifteen  hundred  miles  long  by  one 
thousand  wide,  extended  a  wilderness 
of  pampa  plains  like  the  great  western 
prairies  of  the  United  States  in  the  eariy 
'40s  and  '50s.  The  natural  fertility  of 
these  level  plains  was  attested  by  the 
millions  of  wild  cattie  and  horses  roam- 
ing at  will  over  them,  in  unrestrained 
fr»sdom  except  when  some  of  that  host 
were  lassoed  by  the  uncouth  Argentine 
Indian  and  half-breed  rough-riders. 
This  was  an  ideal  country  for  railway 
construction,  and,  as  Wheelwright  cleariy 
perceived,  must,  in  a  comparatively  few 
years,  be  opened  to  European  immigration 
and  modem  dviUzation.  He  conceived 
the  startUng  project  of  a  Transandean 
Railway^  a  thousand  miles  long,  carried 
into  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  among  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  thence 
through  the  pampas,  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  railway  being  to  connect  Cal- 
dera, Chile,  on  the  Pacific,  with  the  port 
of  Rosario,  Argentina,  on  the  majestic 
Parana  river,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
thought  of  constructing  such  a  railway 
had  occurred  to  him,  as  he  very  clearly 
explains  in  a  memorial  addressed,  in 
1867,  to  President  Peiez  of  Chile,  as 
early  as  1850.  He  had  personally  ex- 
plored the  pass  of  San  Francisco  (16,000 
feet),  through  which  the  Andes  were  to 
be  pierced  from  the  Chilian  side,  and  had 
observed  year  after  year  that  it  was  free 
from  ice  and  snow,  and  was  never  block- 
ed, even  in  the  worst  winter  months.  He 
engaged  an  inteUigent  ChiUan  miner  to 
examine  the  approaches  more  carefully, 
and  the  latter  reported  the  territory  rich 
in  minerals.  •  Wheelwright  next  organ- 
ized a  corps  of  expert  engineers,  under 
Mr.  Allen  Campbell,  but  Mr.  Campbell 
having  been  summoned,  in  1853,  by 
President  Urquiza  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public to  survey  and  prepare  the  route  of 
a  railway  from  Rosario  to  Cordova,  Cen- 
tral Argentina,  Wheelwright  wiUingly 
assented  that  he  should  take  his  corps  of 
engineers  with  him,  and  postponed  his 
own  enterprise.     In  1858,  Messrs.  Rolfe 
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and  Flint  examined  the  ground  previous- 
ly inspected  by  the  Chilian  miner  Naran- 
jo,  and  found  it  perfectly  practicable  for 
a  railway.  Wheelwright  further  advo- 
cated his  cause  by  forwarding  to  the  Royal 
G^graphical  Society  of  London,  in  1860, 
an  extremely  able  paper  on  the  Chilo- 
Argentine  railway  trunk-line  he  proposed, 
and  showed  its  value  to  Great  Britain  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  and  commercial 
importance  of  her  promising  colonies  in 
AustraUa.  His  views  were  warmly  com- 
mended  by  Admiral  FitzBoy  and  other 
learned  scientists.  Unfortunately,  as  far 
as  Chile  was  concerned.  Wheelwright 
was  far  ahead  of  his  times,  and  that  re- 
public rejected  his  proposals.  Nations 
are  Uke  individuals:  they  must  learn  by 
bitter  experience.  Forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Wheelwright  presented  his 
magnificent  conception  to  the  authorities 
of  Chile,  and  only  now  is  the  Transan- 
dean  Railway,  binding  Valparaiso  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, but  at  tremendous  expense  as 
miles  of  tunnels  have  had  to  be  bored 
through  the  Chilo-Argentine  Cordillera, 
in  order  to  traverse  passes  12,000  to  14,- 
000  feet  above  sea-level,  which  are  block- 
ed in  winter  by  frightful  drifts  of  snow. 
When  the  railway  shall  have  been  open- 
ed, Valparaiso  and  Chile  will  save  ten 
days  over  either  the  Panama  route  or 
that  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  reach- 
ing Europe  and  Asia,  as  Wheelwright 
pointed  out  would  be  the  case.  Long 
before  others  had  ever  dreamed  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  South  America, 
his  penetrating  mind  foresaw  the  splen- 
did prosperity  awaiting  the  sister  Liatin- 
American  Republics  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Argentine  and 
Uruguay  when  they  should  be  bound 
together  by  a  network  of  international 
and  transcontinental  railwajrs. 

Wheelwright  had  the  rare  gift  of  al- 
ways discovering  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and,  as  the  attitude  of  Chile  did 
not  permit  him  to  begin  his  Transandean 
Railway  from  the  Chilian  side,  he  re- 
solved to  return  to  Argentina  and  Buenos 


Ayres,  where,  in  181^,  be  had  been  so 
strangely  shipwrecked.  His  first  step 
was  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Central  Argentine  Railway,  from 
the  port  of  Rosario  on  the  Parana  river, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  above 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  Coidova,  Central  Ar- 
gentina, a  distance  of  246  miles.  There 
is  a  romance  in  the  construction  of  this 
first  link  of  the  present  extensive  network 
of  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  has  now  reached  a  grand  total  of 
18,894  kilometers  or  1£,000  miles,  that 
might  be  well  worth  describing  in  detail 
if  the  Umited  space  at  our  commai^d  per- 
mitted. Seventeen  years  of  obstacles, 
ordeals  and  disappointments  had  to  be 
endured  before  the  road  could  be  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1853, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  despatched  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Urquiza,  Mr.  Allen  Campbell  and 
a  corps  of  expert  engineers  to  survey  the 
region  between  Rosario  and  Cordova, 
and  to  trace  the  line  of  the  new  railway. 
The  unsettied  conditions  of  Argentine 
politics  proved  a  severe  handicap  to 
progress.  Soon,  a  rival  appeared  in  the 
celebrated  Henry  Meigs,  who  had  built 
such  wonderful  railways  in  the  loftiest 
Peruvian  Andes,  according  to  plans 
already  elaborated  by  Wheelwright. 
Meigs  proposed  a  Transandean  route 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso, 
through  the  Planchon  territory,  a  region 
infested  by  hostile  Indian  tribes.  This 
was  a  far  more  difficult  route  and  served 
only  to  discredit  Wheelwright's  enter- 
prise. The  latter,  however,  persevered 
in  his  own  project,  depending,  as  he  had 
always  done,  throughout  his  long  career, 
on  obtaining  private  capital.  The  con- 
cession granted  to  Wheelwright  and  his 
partner  Buschentall  required  the  railway 
to  be  completed  within  five  years,  but, 
in  the  interval,  a  dvil  war  broke  out  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  was  not  forthcoming.  Busch- 
entall surrendered  his  interests  and 
Wheelwright  remained   in   sole   charge. 
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The  latter  arrived  in  London  in  1861, 
and  found  himself,  for  the  time  being, 
completely  at  a  standstill.  At  !he  sug- 
gestion of  his  old  friend  Sefior  Alberdi, 
die  Argentine  minister,  he  decided  to 
return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  appeal  to 
the  new  president  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, General  Mitre,  who  had  just 
come  into  power  as  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution.  He  was  favorably 
received;  the  Argentine  congress  passed 
the  necessary  l^slation,  and,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1863,  President  Mitre  renewed 
the  expired  contract  of  1855,  with  some 
additional  concessions.  Unfortunately 
for  Wheelwright's  plans,  the  three  aUied 
and  contiguous  South  American  states, 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  declared, 
at  this  moment,  war  against  their  neigh- 
bor Paraguay — a  war  that  was  to  last 
four  years  and  prove  the  most  desolating, 
destructive  and  bloody  of  all  the  wars 
that  have  afflicted  South  America  since 
she  gained  her  independence  from  Spain, 
in  1825.  Never  was  the  wastefulness 
of  an  appeal  to  arms  more  clearly  demon- 
strated; and  Wheelwright's  beneficent 
work  of  peaceful  civilization  was  blocked 
for  lack  of  laborers. 

At  length,  in  1867,  the  skies  brightened. 
Peace  had  been  reestablished,  and  en- 
lightenment and  industry  might  continue 
their  onward  march.  Wheelwright  had 
utilized  the  intervening  years,  and  such 
was  the  confidence  he  inspired  among 
British  capitalists  that,  when  he  visited 
London  in  1864,  he  secured  the  powerful 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the 
great  British  railway  magnate,  and  form- 
ed a  company,  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,- 
000,  two-thirds  of  which  was  immedi- 
ately subscribed.  The  work  was  now 
ra[HdIy  pushed  forward,  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean agricultural  immigrants  settling 
along  the  route  as  the  construction  pro- 
gressed, and  in  1870,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  General  Sarmiento,  Mitre's 
successor,  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  miles  of  the  single-track  railway, 
from  the  port  of  Rosario  to  Cordova, 
were  completed.     On  the  16th  of  May, 


the  railway  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
and  opened  to  the  public,  with  the  most 
imposing  military,  religious  and  dvil 
ceremonies.  The  Aigentine  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who  represented  President 
Sarmiento,  delivered  a  long,  grandilo- 
quent address,  but  did  not  pay  a  single 
word  of  tribute  to  Wheelwright,  whose 
genius  and  dogged  perseverence  had 
brought  the  first  railway  of  Argentina 
into  existence. 

The  double-dealing  of  President  Sar- 
miento, in  his  relations  with  Wheelwright, 
is  the  one  black  stain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  otherwise  great  Argentine 
statesman.  Wheelwright's  aim  in  con- 
structing the  Grand  Central  Railway 
was  that  it  should  serve  as  the  first  con- 
necting link  for  a  Transandean  railroad 
between  Chile  and  Aigentina,  up  through 
the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  16,01^  feet 
above  sea-level,  which  would  necessitate 
only  two  tunnels,  of  comparatively  easy 
construction.  At  the  request  of  the  Ar- 
gentine government,  and  relying  upcm  its 
good  faith,  he  successfully  used  his  in- 
fluence in  England  to  raise  a  loan  of  $80,- 
000,000,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  should  be  devoted  exclusively  for 
extending  the  railway  already  constructed, 
so  as  to  realize  as  quickly  as  possible  his 
Transandean  railroad.  President  Sar- 
miento no  sooner  got  control  of  these 
millions  than  he  devoted  them  laigely  to 
the  construction  of  great  warships  and 
the  purchase  of  armament  and  military 
supplies,  on  the  pretext  that  the  vexa- 
tious boundaiy  cQspute  with  Chile  re- 
quired that  the  Aigentine  Republic  should 
be  put  in  a  thorough  state  of  defense. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  Chile 
followed  suit,  and  for  many  years  the 
two  most  progressive  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics  were  enormous  armed 
camps,  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats, 
until  General  Roca,  ex-President  ACtre 
and  other  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
of  Argentina  and  Chile  induced  both  re- 
publics to  disarm  and  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  impartial,  international  arbitra- 
tion.     Sarmiento's    unjustifiable    action 
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woiked  indiscribable  harm  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  industiy  and  enlightenment  in 
South  America,  and,  for  thirty  years, 
dehiyed  any  practical  steps  being  taken 
towards  the  building  of  a  Transandean 


Wheelwright  was  now  more  than  three- 
score-ten, and  was  weighed  down  by  in- 
firmities, sickness  and  many  domestic 
afflictions,  but  the  brave  spirit  of  the 
grand  old  Puritan  pioneer  did  not  yet 
permit  him  to  regard  his  self-imposed 
mission  in  South  America  as  completed. 
He  accordingly  entered  upon  his  last 
great  pubUc  undertaking,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  to  convert  Buenos 
Ayres  into  the  splendid  maritime  me- 
tropoUs  which  it  has  since  become. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  not  naturally  a  good 
place  for  an  international  port.  It  Ues 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
La  Plata  river,  275  kilometers  or  172 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which 
empties  into  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
estuary  is  45  kilometers  or  28  miles  wide 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  Up  to  about  1870, 
the  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  largest 
steamships  had  to  anchor  miles  and  miles 
lower  down  the  estuary,  and  transfer 
passengers  and  freight  to  light-draught 
vessels,  which,  in  turn,  transferred  them 
to  covered  wagons,  and,  with  infinite 
labor,  delay  and  inconvenience,  they  were 
brought  at  last  into  the  capital  dty  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  There  was  really 
no  necessity  for  this  primitive  way  of 
carrying  on  business,  as  Nature  had  con- 
structed, thirty-one  miles  to  the  south  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Bay  of  Ensenada  (now 
rechristened  the  Bay  of  La  Plata),  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  magnificent  har- 
bors in  the  world  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  tremendous  navies  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
Wheelwright  perceived,  as  had  the  great 
Argentine  statesman  Rivadavia,  whom 
he  met  in  1822,  and  as  the  earUest  Span- 
ish conquerors  had  also  perceived,  that 
here  at  the  bay  of  La  Plata  was  the  true 
harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  connecting  railway  of  only 


thirty-<me  miles,  to  convert  Buenos  Ayres 
into  the  great  maritime  metropdis  and 
emporium  of  Latin  America.  He  re- 
solved that  this  should  be  accomplished, 
as  it  formed  a  necessary  part  of  his  gigan- 
tic project  of  a  Transandean  railway 
which  should  unite  Chile  and  Argentina 
and  bring  them  in  rapid  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  entire  civilized  world. 
He  had  already,  in  1863,  secured  the 
requisite  concession,  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  Argentine  politics,  the  war  with  Para- 
guay, and,  worst  of  all,  the  lukewarm 
attitude  of  President  Sarmiento,  ob- 
structed matters  until  1870,  when  Wheel- 
wright secured  the  services  of  two  com- 
petent contractors  and  the  work  was 
thenceforth  pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1872,  fifty 
years  after  he  had  been  shipwrecked  in 
South  America,  near  this  very  spot,  the 
new  railway  of  Ensenada,  or  La  Plata, 
was  opened  to  the  public  with  the  most 
elaborate  ceremonies.  President  Sarmi- 
ento himself  being  present,  but  studiously 
avoiding,  in  his  address,  one  word  of 
tribute  to  the  unselfish  North  American 
pioneer.  The  truth  is  that  Sarmiento 
had  not  wholly  ourgtown  inveterate 
Spanish  traditions,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  Wheelwright,  who  now  proposed  to 
construct  adequate  docks  at  La  Plata 
to  accommodate  transatlantic  steamers. 
The  former,  with  inordinate  conceit,  de- 
clined the  offer,  though  it  would  have 
cost  only  $200,000,  and  decided  to  accept 
the  project  of  one  Bateman  who  under- 
took to  dig  a  large  canal  behind  the  river 
La  Plata  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  such  a  chimerical  scheme 
would  attract  international  commerce  to 
that  city.  Sarmiento's  blunder  caused 
twelve  milUon  dollars  to  be  uselessly 
sunk  and  wasted,  and,  after  all,  years 
after  Wheelwright's  death,  wharves  and 
public  improvements  were  made  in  the 
Bay  of  La  Plata,  which  is  to-day  the 
greatest  maritime  port  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  has  made  Buenos  Ayres 
an  imperial  city  and  the  beehive  of  one 
milUon  cosmopolitan  inhabitants. 
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During  the  fifty  years  of  his  industrial 
labors  in  South  America,  Wheelwright 
never  forgot  his  own  native  country  and 
Newburyport,  the  beloved  city  of  his 
birth.  He  revisited  it  several  times;  in 
1829,  when  he  married  Miss  Bartlet;  a 
second  time  he  was  in  Newbuiyport  in 
1858;  again,  in  1855^  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  he  hastened  home  on  account  of 
the  approaching  death  of  his  venerable 
widowed  mother  who  had  reached  ninety 
years,  and  he  had  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  finding  her  still  alive  and  able  to  wel- 
come him.  A  few  years  later,  he  lost 
three  sisters,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. His  only  son,  a  promising  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  died  at  Kew  Green, 
London,  in  186£.  This  bereavement 
was  followed  by  another,  on  December 
17th,  of  the  same  year,  when  he  lost  his 
little  grandson,  the  idol  of  his  heart,  after 
leaving  Lisbon,  and  saw  him  consigned 
to  a  watery  grave. 

This  high-souled  North  American  ben- 
efactor of  South  America  had  a  tender 
regard  for  all  his  family  and  was  ever 
solicitous  for  their  happiness  and  com- 
fort. One  of  the  fine  Wheelwright  houses 
now,  through  the  philanthropy  of  some 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  of  Newbuiyport,  was  purchased 
'  by  him  in  1841  for  tiie  use  of  his  mother, 
and,  after  her  decease,  was  occupied  by 
his  sisters  Susan  and  Elizabeth. 

Wheelwright's  health  utterly  broke 
down  by  the  middle  of  1873,  and,  on  his 
physician's  advice,  he  sailed  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  London,  where  he  received  all 
the  attention  that  the  best  medical  skill 
could  afford,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
affectionate  care  of  his  loving  family. 
Nevertheless,  he  failed  rapidly,  and  he 
expired  on  the  26th  of  September,  of  that 
year.  His  remains  were  transported  to 
Newbuiyport,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  October  17th,  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  where  his  ancestors  worshiped, 
where  he  was  baptized,  and  where  he 
always  attended  service  when  in  New- 
buiyport. Funeral  discourses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withington,  of 


Newbury,  and  Dr.  Cone,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Flags  were  displayed  at 
half-mast,  and  a  long  procession  fcdlowed 
him  to  Oak-Hill  Cemetery,  where  his 
dust  reposes  ''tiU  the  day  break  and  the 
shadows  flee  away."  A  chaste  and  ar- 
tistic marble  monument,  in  keeping  with 
his  Puritan  spirit,  and  brought  over  from 
Italy,  marks  his  last  resting-place,  in  that 
extremely  beautiful  cemetery  of  New- 
buiyport, on  the  summit  of  the  ''Old 
Indian  Ridge,"  whence  can  be  seen  a 
glorious  view  of  orchards,  hills,  valleys, 
rocks  and  forests,  and  where  the  singing 
of  birds  seems  a  perpetual  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  wonderful  industrial 
pioneer  of  the  southern  half  of  the  New 
World. 

His  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
throughout  Latin  America.  Grateful 
Chile  did  not  forget  her  noble  Puritan 
benefactor,  and  in  1876,  three  years  after 
his  death,  a  splendid  statue  of  him  was 
erected  and  unveiled  in  front  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  of  Valparaiso,  the 
money  for  that  purpose  having  been 
raised  by  popular  subscription. 

Studied  from  whatever  point-of-view. 
Wheelwright's  character  and  career  are 
a  source  of  purest  inspiration  to  the  young. 
He  was  a  Puritan  Chevalier  Bayard,  sans 
peur,  sans  reproche,  fearless,  without 
stain,  intensely  loyal  to  his  family,  friends 
and  native  city  of  Newbuiyport,  for 
whose  benefit  he  bequeathed  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  establishment  of  a  sci- 
entific school  for  worthy  Protestant  young 
men  of  the  city,  wisely  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  its  establishment  to  the  board  of 
trustees  he  selected  and  their  successors. 
At  present  the  fund  amounts  to  $400,000, 
out  of  which  not  a  few  of  the  sons  of 
Newbuiyport  have  had  their  tuition  paid 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, in  Boston,  until  they  gradu- 
ated. 

As  a  patriot,  he  was  true  to  the  best  of 
American  traditions,  and  maintained 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  United  States 
firmly,  quietly,  and  with  no  bombast  nor 
resorting  to  the  ''big  stick."    He  was. 
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moreover,  a  philanthropist,  who  lifted  an 
entire  continent  ou(  of  barbarism  and 
militarism  of  the  worst  sort  into  the  light 
of  modem  industry,  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion and  education.  Like  his  illustrious 
fellow-townsman  and  contemporary,  the 
elder  Grarrison,  his  sympathies  were 
world-wide,  a  striking  instance  of  which 
was  seen  in  his  efforts,  two  years  before 
his  death,  to  induce  the  Liverpool  Board 
of  Trade  to  adopt  measures  which  should 
establish  transatlantic  routes  and  lessen 
the  dangers  of  collisions  at  sea. 

When  the  true  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica   shall    have    been    written,    William 


Wheelwright  will  rank  as  among  the 
greatest  of  all  her  benefactors,  because 
no  sooner  had  the  liberators  Bolivar,  San 
Martin  and  Sucre  destroyed  by  force  of 
arms  the  political  sway  of  Spain  than  he 
took  up  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  re- 
construction, counteracted  the  pernicious 
influence  of  intolerable  native  t}rrants 
and  adventurers,  and  proved  to  the  back- 
ward peoples  of  the  now  politically  inde- 
pendent Latin-American  Republics  the 
inestimable  value  of  religion,  morality, 
culture,  constitutional  liberty,  honorable 
peace,  and  right  training  * 

Maiden^  Mass,    Frederic  M.  Noa. 
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HARD  on  the  dramatic  tragedy  en- 
acted on  a  metropolitan  roof- 
garden,  in  which  one  rich  man  was  whif- 
fed into  eternity  and  another  forever  dis- 
graced his  fanuly  and  himself,  occurred 
die  taking  off  of  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
and  wealthiest  citizens. 

The  death  of  Russell  Sage  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  with  pouch  full-packed  with 
a  round  hundred  million  of  American 
dollars,  is  an  event  that  justly  calb  for 
a  season  of  moralizing. 

Even  now,  while  what  tears  may  have 


*BlBUOCnAFHT  AND  AuiHORrmB.— OwiDg  to 
the  length  of  this  ooatributioii,  the  writer  cbd  only 
hneBj  ezpceBs  his  heartfelt  tiianks  for  Taluable  ia- 
fonnation  in  regard  to  the  life  and  career  of  Mr. 
William  Wheelwrig;ht  to  Dr.  Jos^  B.  Zubiaur,  Mem- 
ber of  the  ArgentmjB  National  Board  of  Kdwcation 
Off  Buenos  A^rtB,  and  to  SeAor  Fnauaaoo  Cruz,  of 
the  same  citgr,  who  supplied  him  with  a  copv  of  the 
Spanish  oiigmal  of  Sefior  J.  B.  Alberdi's  Life  and 
Induttrial  Labors  o/  WUKam  Whsdmghi  m  Smdh 
Amsnoa,  He  is  also  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Gushing,  Mr.  John  W.  WuAet 
and  Mr.  James  E.  Whitn^,  of  the  William  Wheel- 
wrig^t  Scientific  School  Fund,  of -Newbuivport, 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon.  John  James 
Currier,  tl|e  local  historian  of  that  dty  and  auUior  of 
Avid  NeuAmyL  and  to  the  courteous  Superintend- 
ent of  Oak-Hiu  Gonetenr,  for  important  data  and 
sumstioDs.  Besides  AlberdTs  com^rdiensiTe  lAfe 
afWhsdwHgk^  tiie  following  authorities  have  been 


been  shed  for  him  are  still  wet  up  on  his 
grave,  the  mercenary  ghouls,  whom  his 
fabulous  success  has  aroused  to  a  mania 
for  benefactions,  are  about  to  war  over 
his  clean-cut  will,  that  they  may  snatch 
more  from  his  heritage  than  was  his  in- 
tention. 

Poor  old  Sage!  He  has  carefully  pro- 
tected his  physical  remains  from  the  in- 
trusion of  body-snatchers,  by  ensconcing 
it  within  a  million  dollar,  steel-clad, 
triple-walled  mausoleum;  but  the  mer- 
cenary remains  of  his  infinite  collaterals, 
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MJ>.,  New  York,  1807;  Peru,  by  dttoiflnts  R. 
Markham,  C.B.,  IxMidon,  1880;  William  Wheel- 
wright His  Life  and  Work:  An  address  by  Rev. 
John  W^wter  Dodge,  delivered  at  the  Coriiss  Me- 
morial Hall,  Newbuiyport,  Massachusetts,  Deoem- 
ber8,1896.  Issued  by  the  TVustees  of  the  Wheel- 
wnglit  Scientific  Sdiool  Fuml,  1880;  Auld  New- 
ftiiry,  by  the  Hon.  John  James  Currier,  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts. 
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alas!  may  yet  be  exposed  to  the  surrep- 
titious invasions  of  the  resourceful  lawyer 
and  the  relentless  claimant. 

And  what  a  reflection  on  the  ethical 
tendency  of  the  American  people !  What 
a  sly  and  surly  hint  at  the  moral  decrep- 
itude of  dear  old  Uncle  Sam,  whose  per- 
sonal independence  was  the  boast  of  all 
his  children,  and  who  ''would  as  soon 
brook  the  devil  himself,"  as  to  accept  a 
free  gift  from  any  lord  of  wealth  the  uni- 
verse might  produce. 

But  thanks,  now,  to  our  Cam^es, 
Rockefellers,  Pricks,  Clarkes,  Sages,  etc., 
we  are  speedily  becoming  a  nation  of  busy 
b^gars,  and  true  to  our  alms-beseeching 
predilections  we  are  learning  soundly  to 
berate  what  derelict  Croesus  may  per- 
chance forget  to  remember  us  in  his 
niggardly  will. 

O  Antony!  What  an  audience  you 
would  have  had  had  you  been  permitted 
to  appeal  to  these  eighty  million  free 
American  citizens  with  the  promise  of 
revealing  not  the  paltry  contents  of  the 
will  of  a  pretentious  Cssar,  but  the  mul- 
tifde  promises  of  the  first  budding  bil- 
Uonidres  the  ages  of  competition  have 
yet  grown! 

What  startling  surprises  yet  remain 
for  us  anxiously  waiting  votaries  of  Dame 
Fortune,  when  the  Pandora  Box  of  such 
wills  as  those  oi  the  Russell  Sages,  the 
Marshall  Fields,  the  Rockefellers,  Van- 
derbflts,  and  Camegies  will  have  been 
finally  probated! 

Surely  even  hope  will  have  fled  with 
all  the  other  pronused  Uessings,  for  most 
of  us,  ere  Pandora  will  have  slapped  shut 
the  door,  and  we  shall  sorrowfully  be 
forced  to  return  to  our  crust  and  our 
bench  of  toil! 

What  sjdendid  beggars  our  splendid 
millionaires  are  mafcing  of  us!  Think 
of  Cam^e  tossing  his  wanton  savings 
to  the  scramUing  multitude,  who  now 
and  thai  turn  upon  and  rend  him  be- 
cause they  think  he  has  not  given  them 
enough. 

Behold  even  cities  falling  at  his  golden 
feet,  beseeching  him  to  come  to  the 


of  their  distressful  needs,  and  enable  them 
to  erect  a  school-house,  or  a  library,  a 
theater,  a  church,  or  a  hospital,  and  then 
returning  a  volley  of  billingsgate  because 
he  seems  indisposed  to  accommodate 
them. 

Once  the  benighted  and  decrepit  re- 
publics of  Italy  sent  their  agents  to  scour 
all  Europe  for  one  who  would  accept  the 
honor  of  their  thrones  to  rule  over  them. 
But  we  ail-gloriously  free  citizens  of  the 
world's  first  and  only  Republic  are  al- 
ready learning  to  humble  ourselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  multi-rich  that  we  may 
become  their  willing  slaves  for  the  honor 
of  their  benefactions. 

O  Washington!  Bestir  not  thy  bones 
within  thy  restless  grave!  Didst  thou 
return,  the  enervated  beneficiaries  of 
our  oily  Croesuses  would  but  break  thy 
sword  across  their  knees  if  they  thought 
it  would  tickle  a  few  more  skekels  from 
the  coffers  of  their  gold-bedecked  divin- 
ities. 

All  seriously,  I  wish  to  register  my 
opinion  that  the  chiefest  wrong  the  amass- 
ment of  wealth  in  the  coffers  of  the  priv- 
ileged few  entails  upon  the  multitude  is 
that  it  generates  a  disposition  to  receive 
the  crumbs  from  our  Barmecide  pluto- 
crats as  they  crowd  round  their  tables 
and  beg  for  recognition. 

Here  lurks,  by  no  ipeans,  a  sUght  or 
venial  danger.  Once  weaken  the  hardy 
muscles  of  our  generation  and  their  pos- 
terity become  frail  and  flaccid  not  only 
in  brawn  but  abo  in  brain.  Once  let  it 
become  an  instinctive  feeUng  that  if  cir- 
cumstance remove  from  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  own  livelihood  these 
dear  friends  of  the  people  stand  ever 
ready  to  make  them  the  recipients  of  their 
designing  favors,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  sturdy  manliness  of  our  nation 
will  have  been  atrophied. 

We  have  even  now  before  us  a  sadden- 
ing proof  of  this  too  easily  encroaching 
disposition  of  evil.  Witness  the  situation 
in  San  Francisco.  Where  ever  was  there 
to  have  been  found  a  prouder,  a  freer,  a 
more  self-reliant  and  independent  people 
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than  those  that  dwelt  along  the  golden 
strands  of  the  Pacific?  Before  the  fire 
and  earthquake,  should  any  boastful 
money-bag  have  presumed  on  the  com- 
mon frailty  of  human  nature  and  proffer- 
ed those  proud  San  Franciscans  the  over- 
tures of  charity,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  had  the  earthquake  first  swallow- 
ed him  alive. 

But  now  behold  the  change.  The 
newspapers  inform  us  that  so  greedy  have 
these  same  San  Franciscans  become  for 
the  reception  of  the  benefactions  befall- 
ing them,  thanks  to  the  whole  world's 
generosity,  that  they  literally  crowd  the 
relief  centers,  exercising  ingenuity  and 
cunning  to  receive  more  than  their  in- 
dividual shares  and  even  selfishly  cheat- 
ing others  if  they  can 

I  sincerely  hope  this  report  may  be  un- 
true; and  being  acquainted  with  the 
instinctive  nobility  of  die  San  Franciscan 
character  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  news- 
paper report  is  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in 
it;  for  human  nature  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  once  the  correct  environment 
is  developed  for  the  generation  of  beg- 
gary and  indolence,  and  such  a  disposi- 
tion might  be  produced*  even  in  the  virile 
veins  of  the  citizens  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

Thus  if  by  virtue  of  faulty  legislation, 
vicious  politics,  and  perverse  social  con- 
ditions, our  civilization  shall  develop  an 
increasing  number  of  multi-millionaires, 
it  may  be  clearly  foreseen  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  will  become  but 
pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  their  privi- 
leged benefactors. 

I  need  not  remind  the  keenly  intelli- 
gent readers  of  The  Arena  how  all  un- 
observed and  surreptitiously  evil  customs 
slowly  wind  themselves  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  body  politic,  till  at  length 
they  become  its  fixed  and  controlling 
forces,  from  whose  grip  escape  is  im- 
possible save  through  revdution. 

All  the  social  and  economic  evils  that 
finally  overpowered  and  ruined  Rome 
were  generating  in  embryo  hundreds  of 


years  before  their  finally 
culmination.  The  Gracchi  brothers 
deariy  discerned  this  tendency  a  hundred 
years  before  the  noble  Brutus  felt  that 
he  must  thrust  his  loving  sword  through 
the  breast  of  Csesar,  who  had  in  the  eyes 
of  the  conspirators  become  the  gigantic 
personal  symbol  of  every  danger  that 
menaced  the  Republic. 

Yet  so  slowly  did  these  evils  reach  their 
climax  that  the  people  were  scarcely 
aware  of  their  existence  till  they  were 
already  victims  of  their  nefarious  mas- 
tery. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
nature  and  disposition  of  our  day  and 
generation  are  not  other  than  at  any 
period  of  human  development.  We  are 
all  but  products  of  the  environment  that 
generates  us. 

The  only  difference  between  us  and 
preceding  periods  of  human  history  is 
that  we  develop  more  rapidly.  It  re- 
quired one  hundred  days  in  Csesar's 
time  to  travel  round  the  worid.  Now  it 
can  be  done  in  less  than  sixty.  Yet  Cae- 
sar's worid  was  but  a  bagatelle  compared 
with  ours.  His  empire  stretched  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranian,  from  northern 
Africa  and  Egypt  to  the  lower  Alps 
and  the  Adriatic.  What  it  then  re- 
quired a  hundred  days  to  accomplish 
could  now  be  done  in  almost  as  many 
hours. 

Even  our  immediate  forefathers  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  were  as  slow  com- 
pared with  our  a^ity  as  a  barnyard  fowl 
to  a  mountain  eagle.  It  took  a  six-horse 
coach  six  days  to  go  from  Ediaburg  to 
Glasgow  and  return  in  those  snail-like 
centuries. 

'*  Economy  of  time  was  a  virtue  but 
littie  practiced  by  our  ancestors.  The 
innovator  who  proposed  to  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  it  was  rounded  either  as.iiiool  or  a 
revolutionary.  To  a  race  which  lived 
in  the  constant  prospect  of  eternity,  this 
life  at  best  was  but  a  '  fleeting  show,'  and 
any  attempt  to  multiply  its  moments 
was  frowned  upon  as  vanity." 

Thus,  to-day  we  live  as  much  in  a 
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flngk  hour  as  they  lived  then  in  a  day; 
sks    ue    months;    our   months, 


CoDBequently,  as  we  have  advanced 
so  moch  more  rapidly  than  our  ancestors 
in  all  other  respects,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  kam  that  in  the  acquisition  of 
weakh  we  have  so  far  outstripped  their 
imfiridual  efforts  that  comparison  were 
an  absurdity. 

Of  course,  all  antiquity  had  no  possible 
chance  of  disporting  an  excessive  display 
of  personal  wealth.  That  of  kings  and 
potentates  is  not  to  be  considered,  for 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  exploitation 
and  robbeiy,  and  not  that  of  personal 
effort  or  skill.  Hence,  only  now  and 
then  we  read  of  a  really  rich  man  in  an- 
cient times. 

There  are  three  inventions  that  have 
come  in  the  course  of  time  on  which  al- 
most wholly  have  depended  the  posses- 
sion of  personal  wealth.  These  are  the 
ri^  of  personal  property,  the  negotia- 
bility of  commercial  paper,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  infinite  machinery. 

When  we  recall  that  all  wealth  origin- 
ally consisted  of  so  much  land  and  so 
many  cattle,  which  called  for  large  es- 
tates with  burdensome  seignorages,  it 
becomes  evident  that  in  such  times  none 
but  the  rulers  themselves  could  possess 
riches.  Property  could  not  be  concealed 
from  Ae  grasping  approach  of  the  regal 
expl<Hter.  As  soon  as  a  country  was  well 
devrioped  in  mines,  agriculture  or  live 
stock,  it  lay  open  to  the  predatory  dis- 
position of  Ae  sovereign,  and  he  forth- 
with confiscated  it. 

Whoi  money  first  begun  to  be  recog- 
*nized  as  a  medium  of  exchange  it  was 
so  crude,  gross  and  massive,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  hoarded.  When  nego- 
tiatioiis  were  ccMisummated  it  required 
the  moving  of  these  massive  piles  of  cop- 
per or  ^te  or  silver  or  gold  (the  latter 
comparatively  very  recent).  What  was 
so  easily  seen  was  as  easily  taken;  hence 
the  poverty  of  the  subject,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  sovereign. 

But   with    the   advent    of   negotiable 


paper  all  this  was  changed.  Paper  can 
be  concealed  and  it  requires  but  a  small 
space  for  its  accumulation.  Here,  then, 
entered  the  first  wedge  of  approaching 
individual  or  competitive  wealth. 

Anon  came  the  ingenuity  of  productive 
machinery  which  has  so  totally  revolu- 
tionized the  industrial  world.  With  its 
advent  individual  wealth  began  to  ascend 
to  its  dizzying  heights.  Adam  Smith 
scarcely  dreamed  of  the  ultimate  effect 
which  the  marvelous  development  of  in- 
ventive machinery  would  produce  in  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Nor 
did  he  foresee  that  while  machinery 
would  greatly  increase  the  industrial 
wealth  of  a  people,  it  would  also  be  the 
prime  cause  of  existing  poverty,  because 
of  the  facility  with  which  human  labor 
could  be  displaced  by  it,  and  the  singular 
opportunity  it  afforded  the  controlling 
capitalist  to  market  and  pocket  the  major 
share  of  the  gains. 

As  formerly  the  sovereign  by  right  of 
his  divine  authority  could  put  his  undis- 
puted claim  upon  any  property  that  his 
subjects  might  cultivate  and  improve, 
so,  to-day,  the  capitalist  by  right  of  the 
power  which  riches  alone  can  exercise, 
seizes  the  major  portion  of  the  industrial 
fruits  of  labor,  because  he  can  seize  and 
own,  or,  by  legislative  grant,  possess  the 
machinery,  without  which  labor  in  this 
age  could  produce  nothing. 

Therefore,  in  our  generation  individ- 
ual wealth  has  grown  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  former  dimensions  in  the  per- 
spective of  histoiy. 

Because  human  labor  can  be  displaced 
in  so  wholesale  a  manner,  and  it  is  so 
much  cheaper  and  easier  to  gain  control 
of  a  single  machine  than  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  men,  the  individual  capi- 
talist is  to-day  the  world's  unparalleled 
prince  of  milUonaires. 

Never  before  in  all  histoiy  has  so  much 
wealth  been  produced,  and  perhaps  never 
before  was  such  an  ill-proportion  of  this 
same  wealth  owned  by  the  toilers  who 
are  its  inunediate  creators.  This  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  oft-repeated  state- 
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ment  that  ''the  rich  are  growing  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer."  The  poor  per- 
haps to-day  in  the  bulk  have  more  wealth 
than  ever  before  in  history;  but  their 
proportion  of  the  actual  wealth  they 
themselves  produce  is  constantly  grow- 
ing less  and  less. 

Statistics  are  dull  but  sometimes  in- 
teresting enough  to  be  sensational.  Let 
us  read: 

"In  woolen  goods  modem  machinery 
has  reduced  muscular  labor  33  per  cent, 
in  the  carding  department;  50  per  cent, 
in  the  spinning  department,  and  25  per 
cent,  in  the  weaving.  In  some  kinds  of 
spinning  100  to  1  is  the  proportion  that 
represents  the  displacement.  In  the 
whole  United  States  in  1886  the  machin- 
ery was  equal  to  3,500,000  horse-power. 
If  men  only  had  been  employed  it  would 
have  required  21,000,000  to  turn  out  the 
actual  total  product;  the  real  number 
employed  was  only  4,000,000.  To  do 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  United 
States  in  1886  by  power  machinery  and 
on  the  railroads  would  have  required 
men  representing  a  population  of  175,- 
000,000.  The  actual  population  in  the 
United  States  in  1886  was  something 
under  60,000,000  or  a  little  more  than 
one  third." 

Thus  conmients  the  report  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Commissioner  of  Labor  in 
Washington  for  1886.  Here,  then,  we 
lay  bare  the  most  effective  social  mech- 
anism for  the  acquisition  of  individual 
wealth.  That  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion have  already  acquired  90  per  cent. 
of|fthe  entire  wealth  of  the  nation,  is 
nothing  surprising  when  we  find  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  owners  of  this  miracu- 
lous machinery  to  divert  its  products 
from  the  comparatively  few  laborers 
necessary  to  manipulate  its  mysterious 
organism. 

To  accompKsh  the  enslavement  of 
20,000,00(]|  full-grown  brawny  dtisens 
of  a  mighty  commonwealth  may  be  a 
forbidding  venture.  But  if  the  entire 
working    capacity    of   these    20,000,000 


can  be  exploited  through  the  accommo- 
dating mechanical  devices  which  can  be 
operated  by  one-fifth  of  the  army  of 
employ^,  or  only  4,000,000,  the  task  may 
not  appear  so  formidable  or  impossible. 

This  is  what  the  invention  of  machin- 
ery has  done  for  the  modem  barons  of 
commercial  feudalism.  It  has  tau^t 
them  the  secret  way  of  stealing  the  value 
of  human  labor  by  displacing  a  vast  army 
of  producers,  the  responsibility  for  whom 
rests  not  on  their  shoulders,  forsooth, 
and  the  effect  of  whose  labor  upon  ma- 
chinery is  increased  from  ten  to  one  thou- 
sand per  centum. 

What  wonder  the  Socialist  agitator 
cries  for  the  popular  possession  of  the 
means  of  production!  What  wonder 
the  capitalist  holds  on  with  the  grip  of  a 
drowning  man;  realizing  that  if  this  last 
feature  of  a  departing  feudalism,  how- 
ever disguised,  be  seized  from  him,  the 
CapitaUst  will  himself  again  be  converted 
into  a  manual  or  mental  laborer,  and  the 
common  laborer  will  once  again  become 
a  potential  Capitalist! 

Russell  Sage,  we  are  told,  was  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  passed  from  the 
feverish  theater  of  modem  financial  life. 
He  lived,  therefore,  through  the  entire 
period  of  his  country's  progress  from 
primitive  squalor  and  poverty  to  the  most 
dazzling  wealth  that  ever  emblazoned 
the  commercial  crown  of  a  community. 

When  he  was  bom  the  entire  nation 
was  reputed  to  possess  less  than  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  actual  wealth. 

To-day  one  man  alone  is  reputed  to  be 
able  to  draw  his  check  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  nation's  wealth  when 
Russell  Sage's  baby  eyes  first  opened  on* 
the  morning  light. 

When  Sage  was  bom  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
less  than  $800.  In  1890  the  per  capita 
wealth  was  reputed  to  have  been  about 
$1,800.    To-day,  probably  sli^tly  more. 

When  Sage  <fied  he  had  gathered  into 
his  individual  coffers  a  total  amount  of 
riches  equal  to  the  combined   average 
possession    of    888,883   of   the    dtizens 
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of  his  country  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
Had  he  annually  earned  but  the  sum 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  average  per 
capita  wealth  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  it  would  have  taken 
him  over  three  hundred  thousand  years 
to  have  hoarded  the  amount  which  he  is 
reputed  to  have  gotten  into  his  personal 
coffers  within  the  comparatively  brief 
space  of  four-score  and  ten  years;  pro- 
vided, that  he  had  not  spent  a  cent  of  it, 
and  had  relinquished  the  accruing  in- 
terest. 

On  the  basis  of  this  calculation  he 
succeeded  in  hoarding  in  a  single  year 
what  it  should  have  tdcen  him  five  thou- 
sand years  to  have  acquired  had  his  an- 
nual earning  been  but  the  per  capita 
wealth  at  his  birth-time. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  our  people  at  Sage's 
birth  was  but  little  less  tlum  the  amount 
that  the  average  laborer  earned  in  a  sin- 
gle year  in  the  highest  wages,  in  1890. 

In  that  year  the  average  annual  earn- 
ing of  the  laborer  was  $550.  Making 
our  cakulation  with  that  figure  as  the 
basis,  we  find  that  it  would  have  taken 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  dghteen  years,  for  a 
ain^  persoii  lo  have  accumulated  the 
treasure  trove  that  Russell  Sage  left  as 
his  heritage  whoi  the  sted  locks  snapped 
shut  OD  his  amaring  mausoleum. 

Here,  then,  is  food  indeed  on  which 
the  thoi^^itful  mind  may  ruminate  long 
and  profitably.    Are  we  to  call  down  the 
lightning  of  condemnation  on  the  mem- 
oiy  of  sudi  a  man  ?    Should  his  memory 
be  blotted  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
age  because  of  his  personal  shortcom- 
ings?   Is  his  ^ole  life  worth  nothing 
more  than  the  dried  and  hardened  hide 
Aat  stietdied  across  his  shrunken  skele- 
ton whtfi  it  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in  its 
costly  abode? 
L^  us  not  forget,  first  of  all,  that  Rus- 
sdSege  was  the  direct  product  and  there- 
tore  an  essential  factor  of  our  existing 
civiKiation. 
If  We  blame  him  for  pursuing  sordid 


and  mercenaiy  ideals,  then  we  must  not 
fail  to  blame  ourselves  for  having  by 
conmion  consent  set  up  the  ideals  which 
he  adored.  If  he  was  blind  with  greed 
and  crazy  with  avarice,  he  was  made  so 
by  the  conditions  which  we,  of  our  own 
free  and  intelligent  volitions,  permit  to 
exist. 

That  the  age  must  needs  generate  such 
curious  commercial  ghouls  as  we  wit- 
nessed in  this  worn-out  relic,  goes  with- 
out saying.  When  everybody  is  seized 
with  the  mania  for  money-getting  the 
hoarders  will  naturally  fall  into  two 
classes :  those  who  exploit  the  producers, 
and  those  who  exploit  the  exploiters. 

Such  men  as  Rockefeller,  Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt,  etc.,  make  it  the  supreme 
business  of  their  very  busy  lives  to  ex- 
tract from  the  blood  and  brawn  of  the 
sweaty  toiler  all  that  they  can  possibly 
squeeze,  by  every  artifice  and  device 
known  to  modem  industrial  science. 

They  are  the  direct  exploiters.  They 
are  the  modem  walled  and  castled  barons, 
who  publicly  announce  that  any  who  pass 
their  way  must  expect  to  be  marauded 
and  relieved  of  what  their  purses  contain. 

If  this  statement  seems  too  severe  re- 
call the  infinitely  mischievous  legislation 
relating  to  the  tariff,  which  made  Car- 
negie and  his  class  so  wealthy,  and  the 
hold-up,  cut-throat,  secret-rebate  scheme 
inaugurated  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  interested  railroads. 

But  Sage  and  his  class  are  even  shrewd- 
er than  the  former.  They  are  the  tn- 
direct  exploiters,  or  the  exploiters  of  the 
exjdoiters.  They  wait  tiU  the  direct  ex- 
ploiter has  ensconced  the  burden  of  his 
predatory  excursions  in  some  place  of 
'safe-keeping,  and  after  dark,  so  to  speak, 
seek  out  its  whereabouts,  that  they  in 
turn  may  convert  it  to  their  personal  use 
and  gratification. 

The  Camegies,  Rockefellers,  etc.,  are 
the  conunercial  soldiers  who  go  forth  to 
slay  and  conquer,  so  carefully  armed  that 
the  issue  cannot  be  questioned  and  injury 
to  themselves  is  absolutely  impossible. 
They  pile  up  their  trophies  heaven-high 
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in  the  glare  of  the  sun  as  each  victory  is 
achieved. 

The  Sages,  and  their  ilk,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  army  sutlers,  who  follow 
it  through  all  its  bewildering  ramifica- 
tions, yet  risk  neither  life  nor  fortune, 
but  prey  upon  its  necessities. 

As  the  tramp  and  the  millionaire  are 
ground  out  of  the  same  hopper,,  though 
at  opposite  ends  as  it  were,  so  the  preda- 
tory exploiter  of  the  toiler  produces  an- 
other exploiter  who  lives  upon  himself. 
Sage,  after  he  entered  Wall  street,  made 
it  the  one  only  business  of  his  labors  to 
pile  money  mountain  high,  and  preserve 
it  in  an  idle  state,  as  verily  as  ever  miser 
gloated  over  his  hoarded  stores.  He 
produced  nothing  for  society  or  posterity; 
he  only  gratified  his  own  mean  and  selfish 
ambition;  and  slaked  his  thirst  for  gold 
by  ever  pouring  over  his  parched  palate 
an  endless  stream  of  the  golden  fluid. 

Sage  seldom  made  mistakes;  for  his 
ventures  were  such  that  mistakes  were 
next  to  impossible.  He  always  played 
with  loaded  dice. 

But  the  appalling  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  as  the  Rockefeller  type 
of  the  producing  exploiter  increases  the 
Sage  type  of  non-producing  and  blood- 
suddng  exploiter  will  also  increase.  Yea, 
the  time  must  come,  if  this  heartlessly 
predatory  exploitation  continue,  when 
piles  of  wealdi  will  be  hoarded  so  high, 
that  the  ultimately  overshadowing  type 
of  the  millionaire  of  which  our  proud 
nation  shall  boast  will  be  the  vampire- 
type,  the  harpy-type,  the  type  that  Sage 
and  the  Wall-street  cormorants  preem- 
inently symbolize. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  would  gloss 
over  the  crudity,  the  crassness  of  such  a  * 
commercial  conscience  (or  lack  of  con- 
science) as  Sage  disported,  by  diverting 
attention  to  his  personal  character,  his 
honorable  integri^,  his  noble  home-life, 
and  the  like.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
Sage  acquired  these  habits  in  the  very 
same  manner  that  he  came  to  his  com- 
mercial characteristics.  It  was  but  the 
<*onBequence   of  environment.    Had   he 


been  differently  encamped  in  infancy 
and  early  manhood,  he  would  have  man- 
ifested opposite  personal  qualities.  But 
that  has  little  to  do  with  the  problem 
involved,  in  the  development  of  such  a 
startling  and  gigantic  miser  in  a  na- 
tion which  of  all  others  should  be  void 
of  such  a  blemish. 

It  was  the  age  that  made  him.  True. 
An  age  whose  mind  is  bent  on  money- 
making  only  must  needs  create  a  mind 
and  heart  benighted  and  seared  by  the 
very  blight  that  constitutes  its  most  con- 
suming passion. 

Sage's  only  thought  was  money;  his 
only  passion  was  gold;  his  only  dream 
was  a  spectral  mountain  chained  from 
base  to  sunmiit  with  that  element  that 
for  him  and  his  age  became  the  supreme 
symbol  of  wealth  and  power.  His  com- 
mercial and  economic  example  was  not 
for  good,  however  exemplary  his  home- 
life  and  personal  character  may  have  been. 

He  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  creat- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  the  American 
child  a  Might  Grod,  whose  power  is  pro- 
portioned only  to  what  riches  can  attain. 
He  has  exalted  the  profession  of  the 
thimble-rigger,  who  gambles  not  with 
chance,  but  with  the  coin  that  never  falls 
save  on  the  side  that  he  desires.  Unless 
we  would  apotheosize  the  profession  of 
the  Miser,  we  should  be  wary  of  our  apol- 
ogies for  the  ethical  shorteomings  of 
Russell  Sage. 

To  be  a  good  husband  and  father  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  a  good  citizen.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  that  Al.  Adams,  the 
distinguished  policy-man,  whom  the 
courts  conveniently  retired  to  a  peniten- 
tiary abode,  was  not  much  beloved  and 
admired  by  his  devoted  wife.  Doubtless 
he  was  all  that  a  wife  could  demand  as  a 
kind  and  appreciative  spouse.  Yet  there 
are  some  who  resort  to  such  reasoning 
to  exonerate  the  pitiable  qualities  of  the 
departed  Sage. 

The  point,  however,  that  I  desire  to 
emphasize  is  the  combined  culpability 
of  the  entire  citizenship  of  our  nation  in 
being  the  direct  cause  of  the  creation  of 
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its  Ssges,  its  Rockefdlers,  its  connoiant 
cmpitaKsts  and  murderous  moDopoIists, 
cm  whom  individually  only  a  portion  of 
Ae  general  Uame  must  fall.  They  are 
our  handiwork:  the  product  of  our  na- 
ticmal  genius.  They  are  the  objects  of 
our  laudation  or  disapproval,  according 
to  the  character  of  our  ideab.  If  they 
are  to  be  blamed,  we  are  at  fault.  If 
they  are  worthy  of  praise,  the  honor  is 
ours.     Let  the  nation's  conscience  decide. 

The  scientific  historian  of  the  future 
will  not  darken  his  pages  with  condemna- 
tion of  these  culpable  individuals,  but 
will  discern  in  ourselves  the  factors  that 
were  directly  responsible  for  their  ex- 
istence. 

Russell  Sage  stands  as  the  Vampire- 


Symbol  of  our  civilization.  May  his 
tribe  be  few.  His  devoted  widow  may 
well  wish  to  scatter  ten  millions  of  his 
hoarded  possessions  in  charity  to  Uot 
out  the  memory  of  his  sordid  career. 

But  Sages  wUl  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  acquisition  becomes  the  supreme 
passion  of  the  race.  While  gold  runs  in 
the  blood  of  the  ambitious,  the  vampire- 
miser  will  suck  the  veins  that  contain  it. 

Russell  Sage  is  dead;  but  the  Money 
God,  whom  he  adored,  still  stands  un- 
der the  towering  spire  of  old  Trinity,  to 
mock  its  noble  epitaphs  and  lure  its  luke- 
warm worshipers  to  Wall  street's  vain 
illusionment. 

Henry  Frank. 

New  York  City. 
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Bt  Ellis  O.  Jones 
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1AM  A  Socialist,  not  because  I  hate 
capitalists,  but  because  I  hate  Capi- 
talism. The  capitalist  system,  once  an 
economic  necessity,  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic impossibility.  The  literature  of 
eiposure  has  proved  to  us  that  it  is  a  soul- 
smothering,  body-breaking  relic  of  the 
past 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  competition 
in  die  means  of  mere  existence  is  war 
and  begets  hate;  while  socialism,  coop- 
eration, is  peace  and  begets  love. 

I  am  a  Socialist,  not  because  I  want  to 
profit  by  or  exploit  the  labor  of  others, 
but  because  I  object  that  others  should 
profit  by  or  exploit  my  labor  without  my 
consent. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  beUeve  that 
the  present  system  of  production  for 
profit,  and  not  for  consumption,  involves 
untold  waste  of  wealth  and  labor.  I 
object  to  all  kinds  of  waste. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  wealth  is  pro- 
duced alone  by  labor  and  labor  alone  is 


entitled  to  the  product.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  there  is  a  small  class  which 
produces  little  and  consumes  much, 
wasting  the  product  of  others  with  crim- 
inal license  and  lavishness.  Qn  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  large  class  who  produce 
nearly  eveiything  and  yet  are  barely  able 
to  retain  enough  of  their  product  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

I  am  a  Socialist,  not  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  work,  but  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  slavery.  The  present  system  is 
one  of  industrial  slavery,  the  product  of 
an  out-worn  profit-system,  and  is  more 
barbarous  and  more  merciless  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  before  known. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because,  like  most  of 
my  countrjrmen  of  all  classes,  I  see  about 
me  everjrwhere  graft  and  corruption, 
municipal,  state  and  federal.  I  see  cor- 
poration thievery,  lai^  and  small.  I 
see  food  adulteration.  I  see  little  chil- 
dren sent  to  the  factories  and  the  mines 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  swad- 
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dling  clothes.  But,  unlike  most  of  my 
countrymen,  I  see  in  these  merely  the 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  constitu- 
tional, bred-in-the-bone  disease  of  the 
social  organism. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  in 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  social 
means  of  production  and  distribution 
and  because  I  am  a  single-taxer  and  be- 
lieve in  the  collective  ownership  of  land. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  regulate  the  trusts  is  to 
own  them.  Efficient  r^ulation  is  vir- 
tual ownership. 

I  am  a  SodaUst  because  I  am  a  demo- 
crat and  believe  in  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
Such  a  government  is  not  possible  unless 
the  people  own  the  government.  At 
present  ^e  government  is  conducted  by 
parties  whose  oi^anizations  are  financed 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  valuable  govern- 
mental rights  and  monopolies — social 
wealth — ^whioh  are  made  valuable  by  the 
people  and  should  be  owned  by  the  people. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  that 
the  appalling  increase  in  divorce  is  but 
proof  that  the  capitalist  system  is  de- 
structive of  the  home  and  family.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  increase  of  prostitu- 
tion and  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
family. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  that 
the  trust  is  the  natural  product  of  a  highly 
organized  society.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
society  and  should  be  owned  by  and  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  the  society,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  one  man  or  set  of 
men. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  am  an  in- 
dividualist and  because  I  believe  that  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  our  penal 
institutions  is  thoroughly  systematic  and 
but  the  natural  result  of  an  unsentimental, 
unmoral  competition  for  mere  existence 
which  forces  men  to  lie,  steal  and  cheat, 
in  short,  to  violate  every  injunction  of 
the  decalogue,  placing  the  dollar  above 
the  man  and  substituting  the  rule  of  gold 
for  the  golden  rule. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  that 


socialism  is  the  only  practical  and  scien- 
tific philanthropy.  Our  eleemosynary 
institutions  and  societies  would  be  un- 
necessary if  man  were  universally  al- 
lowed the  right  to  work  and  to  receive 
his  full  product. 

I  am  a  Socialist,  and  not  a  Prohibition- 
ist, because  I  believe  the  appalling  con- 
sumption of  liquor  and  tobacco  and  other 
artificial  and  pernicious  stimulants  and 
narcotics  is  the  direct  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  strenuous  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  forces  man  to  welcome 
with  outstretched  arms  and  tempting, 
if  only  temporary,  relief  from  its  nerve- 
racking  toil  and  worry.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  eminent  Frances 
Willard  after  a  life-long  labor  in  the  cause 
of  temperance. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  believe  in 
the  simple  life  and  because  the  simple 
life  is  impossible  in  this  dollar-chasing 
age  of  bustle,  strife,  turmoil  and  com- 
plexity. I  know  many  men  who  have 
read  Wagner's  Simple  Life  and  who  agree 
with  every  word  he  says  but  who  find  it 
impossible  to  follow  him  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  exigencies  of  business.  When 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  must  per- 
force give  all  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  wherewithal  of  mere  existence,  such 
books  are  a  dismal  burlesque. 

I  am  a  Socialist  and  belong  to  the 
Socialist  party  because  it  is  the  only  all- 
embracing  party  that  deals  intelligently 
with  economic  cause  and  effect.  It 
stands  for  definite  prindfJes  and  it  al- 
ways stands  for  the  same  prindples,  the 
collective  ownership  of  tire  sodal  tools 
of  production  and  distribution,  which  it 
seeks  to  secure  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum  or  not  at  all.  The  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  are  merely 
organizations  for  profit  managed  by  poli- 
tidans  whose  motives  are  pride,  pdf, 
pruriency  and  power  and  who  are  sus- 
tained, first,  by  the  money  of  those  who 
expect  to  profit  materially  from  such 
sustenance  and,  second,  by  the  votes  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  thdr  economic 
welfare. 
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I  mm  a  SodaliBt  and  belong  to  the  So- 
cialist party  because  I  am  a  republican 
and  bdieire  in  jdadng  measures  above 
men.  A  public  officer  should  be  the 
representative  of  the  people,  a  public 
servant  and  not  a  public  ruler.  It  is 
nK»e  important  to  vote  for  something 
than  to  vote  for  somebody  and  only  by 
voting  the  Socialist  ticket  is  this  possible. 

I  am  a  Socialist  and  belong  to  the  So- 
cialist party  not  because  I  am  a  partisan 
but  because  I  am  a  patriot.  Partisan- 
ship is  the  foe  of  logic  and  reason  and 
the  friend  of  mere  might,  irrational  prec- 
edent, economic  sophistry,  superstitious 
tradition,  inane  generalities,  and  political 
hero-worship. 

I  am  a  Socialist  and  belong  to  the 
Socialist  party  because  I  believe  the  des- 
tiny of  man  is  to  move  onward  and  up- 
ward and  not  to  "stand  pat^  or  to  de- 
generate, and  because  I  would  rather  be 
a  rear-rank  soldier  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress than  a  bursting  parasite  on  the  most 
dabormte  autocratic  or  plutocratic  sys- 
tem imaginable.  Radicalism  is  superior 
to  superfidafism  and  advancement  to 
conservatism  or  retrogression. 

I  am  a  Socialist  and  belong  to  the  So- 
cialist party  because  it  is  the  party  of  the 


people.  All  power,  in  aU  ages,  must 
spring  from  the  peo[de  and,  no  matter 
how  far  it  apparently  becomes  separated 
from  them  it  must  eventually  return  and 
be  assumed  by  them.  In  die  past  few 
decades,  the  modem  industrial  and  com- 
mercial barons — social  parasites — have 
developed  so  rapidly  that  the  people, 
always  slow  in  ^eir  social  movements, 
have  not  realized  their  own  insidious 
enslavement.  But  the  gigantic  pendu- 
lum that  marks  the  cycles  of  human  ac- 
tivity is  once  more  nearing  the  end  of  its 
arc.  From  nearly  eveiy  land  on  the 
globe,  comes  the  news  of  a  popular  res- 
tiveness  under  the  soulless  tyranny  of 
King  Profit.  Although  its  phase  may 
be  different  in  different  countries,  the 
cause  is  everywhere  the  same  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  effect,  a  world-wide 
popular  uprising  is  at  hand.  This  world- 
wide popular  uprising,  whether  it  be 
called  reform  or  revolution  and  whether 
it  be  by  baUot  or  by  bullet  will  find  ex- 
pression through  the  mediumship  of  the 
only  world-wide  political  party  the  world 
has  ever  known — ^the  International  So- 
cialist Party. 

Elus  O.  Jonbs. 
Souih  Orange^  N.  J. 
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FOUNDER,  WITH  A  SURVEY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE  MOVEMENT. 


AT- 


Bt  B.  O.  Floweb. 
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AND  JUSTICE-GO  VEBNED 
THE  HOPE  OF  DElfOCBACT. 


DUBING  &e  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 28th  of  last  year,  the  New 
^<«k  World  published  a  series  of  sensa- 
^ontl  articles,  accompanied  in  some  cases 
^  >&davite,  which  were  well  calculated 


to  convey  to  casual  readers  the  impression 
that  the  statements  published  were  truth- 
ful and  not  reckless  assertions  or  half- 
truths  upon  which  wholly  false  and  un- 
just inferences  were  based.  These  state- 
ments and  inferences,  later  proved  to  be 
false  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts,  were 
seized  upon  by  other  sensational  journals 
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and  scattered  broadcast,  carrying  with 
them  shameful  untruths  calculated  to 
wrong  innocent  and  highly  respected 
citizens.  As  this  examfde  of  newspaper 
irresponsibility  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
one  of  the  two  most  evil  and  sinister 
phases  of  modem  journalism,  it  calls  for 
special  notice,  not  merely  because  of  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  innocent  and  the  de- 
liberate attempt  to  cast  odium  on  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  citi2sens, 
but  because  the  high  and  sacred  function 
of  the  public  press  is  such  that  the  cause 
of  civiliauition,  freedom  and  democracy 
cannot  afford  to  have  it  degraded  by 
reckless  exhibitions  of  contempt  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Excepting  the  public-schools  of  Amer- 
ica, the  daily  press  is,  I  think,  the  greatest 
popular  educator  and  the  most  powerful 
bulwark  of  free  institutions.  Indeed,  I 
hold  that  the  hope  of  democracy  for  peace- 
ful, evolutionary  social  advancement  lies 
in  a  free  and  untrammeled  press,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  ever  fought  all  reac- 
tionaiy  attempts  to  curtail  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  might  be  so  used  as 
to  thwart  the  onward  march  of  science, 
social  progress  and  human  enfranchise- 
ment. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  I  would  not 
minify  the  sacred  obligation  that  is  im- 
posed on  our  press,  to  be  resolute  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  fairness,  honesty 
and  truth,  or  the  exercise  of  the  same 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  others  that  its 
editors  would  ask  for  themselves;  and 
especially  do  I  protest  against  attempts 
to  scatter  the  poisoned  seeds  of  slander 
and  untruth  .that  foster  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, prejudice  and  hate,  or  which  work 
injustice  to  the  innocent.  The  man  who 
in  the  Far  West  is  said  to  have  flung  a 
handful  of  thistie  seeds  to  the  wind  Uttle 
dreamed  that  in  time  they  would  be  the 
means  of  filling  the  liuid  with  a  plant  that 
has  become  a  pest  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
So  with  the  poisoned  seeds  of  falsehood 
and  slander,  especially  where  facts  are 
so  distorted  that  they  appear  to  warrant 


wholly  false  inferences  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injure  others  or  a  cause.  The  real 
facts  may  later  come  to  Ught,  bnt  never 
can  the  wrong  wrought  be  wholly  undone. 
Thus  it  is  the  high  and  sacred  duty  of  all 
friends  of  justice  and  truth,  luid  especially 
of  friends  of  a  free  press,  to  insist  that 
our  journalism  shall  at  all  times  reflect 
that  fine  conscientious  sentiment  that 
scorns  to  seek  gain  by  traffic  in  falsehood 
and  slander. 

If  democracy  is  to  unfold  and  blossom 
in  its  full  splendor,  we  must  have  a  free 
and  untrammeled  press,  but  that  press 
must  recognize  its  august  mission  and 
the  inescapable  obligation  and  duty  it 
owes  the  public,  and  it  must  be  great  by 
virtue  of  being  just,  conscience-guided 
and  truth-reflecting. 

For  this  reason  I  protest  against  the 
reckless  and  unscrupulous  journalism  of 
which  the  case  I  am  about  to  notice, 
though  pecuUariy  flagrant,  is  neverthe- 
less a  typical  example. 


II.      THE  "world's"   alleged   EXPOSE 
AND  THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 


The  allied  expose  which  was  made  in 
the  -New  York  World  rested  for  its  news 
value  on  certain  statements  that  claimed 
to  be  facts.  These  grave  accusations, 
made  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner, 
embraced  charges  of  deliberate  lying  and 
of  practicing  fraud,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Eddy.  They  declared  as  facts  that  she 
had  not  for  months  even  left  her  room; 
that  she  was  senile  and  so  decrepit  that 
when  seen  she  could  not  have  walked 
down  stairs;  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
cancer  and  was  being  treated  by  a  cancer- 
specialist;  and  flnally,  that  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  unscrupulous  per- 
sons who  had  gained  control  of  a  treasure 
estimated  at  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Now  for  the  facts. 

On  the  publication  of  the  WorUTa  al- 
leged exposS  a  number  of  affidavits  were 
promptiy  made  and  sworn  to,  refuting 
the  various  falsehoods  that  the  World 
had    given    currency  to.    These    sworn 
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statements  by  persons  who  knew  the  facts 
and  perscma  whose  reliability  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
tbem,  d«Jared  that  Mrs.  Eddy  had  daily 
taken  her  drives;  that  Mrs.  Leonard  had 
never  so  much  as  stepped  inside  Mrs. 
Eddy's  carriage;  that  Mrs.  Eddy  had 
no  disease  and  had  had  no  physician 
whatsoever  other  than  God;  and  that, 
in  a  word,  the  statements  deliberately 
made  by  the  World  were  absolutely  false. 
The  affidavits  were  further  reinforced  bv 
a  number  of  statements  from  leadin;; 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  holding 
{»ominent  positions  in  public  and  busi- 
i>ess  life,  of  which  the  following  are  typ- 
wl  examples.  The  first  statement  is  by 
tl*  welt-known  and  popular  Mayor  of 
Coocoid,  Cbaries  R,  Coming,   who  is 


also  Probate  Judge  for  Merrimack  county : 

"  I  have  known  Mrs.  Eddy  by  sight  for 
many  years  and  have  seen  her  in  her  car- 
riage many  times,  and  within  the  past 
season  Mrs.  Eddy  has  passed  up  Pleasant 
.street  and  down  Green  street  daily,  and 
I  know  that  the  sole  occupant  of  the  car- 
riage has  been  Mrs.  Eddy.  I  had  never 
met  Mrs.  Eddy  face  to  face  at  her  resi- 
denee.  Pleasant  View,  until  to-day,  Mrs. 
Eddy  received  me  this  afternoon  in  com- 
pany with  General  Frank  S.  Streetcr, 
who  is  and  has  been  an  attorney  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  for  several  years. 

"As  I  had  heard  so  much  concerning 
the  precarious  condition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
health,  I  feared  that  there  might  be  some 
foundation  for  such  reports,  but  the  fact 
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with  the  vigorous  person- 
ality of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy.  I  can  Uiink 
of  no  more  distinguished 
woman  of  her  years  in 
the  world  to-day;  that 
was  the  impression  she 
gave  me,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  met  her 
face  to  face, 

"'You  have  a  cosey 
comer  here,  I  see,  Mrs. 
Eddy,'  said  General 
Streeter. 

"'Yes,  and  some  pe- 
ople woukl  like  to  see 
me  in  a  closer  corner,* 
remarked  Mrs.  Eddy, 
quickly. 

"  I  call  that  good  re- 
partee for  a  woman  over 
eighty,"  continued 
Mayor  Coming, 

"She  remembered  lo- 
cal incidents  and  hap- 
penings of  recent  date, 
talked  family  matters 
with  Greneral  Streeter, 
and  to  try  her  mind  he 
asked  her  concerning  the 
date  of  her  donation  of 
was  utterly  different.  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  one  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  State 
Ekidy,  and  I  listened  for  nearly  half  an  fair.  She  remembered  within  a  few  days 
hour  to  her  conversation.     She  is  keen     when  the  agreement  was  drawn  up  two 
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of  intellect  and  strong  in  memory.  She 
is  a  surprising  illustration  of  longevity, 
with  bright  eyes  and  emphatic  expression, 
and  of  an  alertness  rarely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  a  person  so  venerable," 


years  ago    To  say  that  she  is  mentally 
vigorous  is  inside  the  mark.     She  is  wond- 
erful for  an  octogenarian.     Her  face  is  not 
full,  her  figure  is  slight,  but  she  looks  com- 
manding, her  eyes  are  bright,  her  hand- 
clasp is  firm.     We  talked  with  her  for 
Mayor  Coming  was  interviewed  by  a     half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
peporter  for  the  Boston  Herald  on  Octo-     when  she  rose  to  bid  us  good-by,  Mrs. 
her  29th,  after  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Eddy,     In     Eddy  showed  no  sign  of  fatigue.     I  should 
this  interview  he  said:  certainly  say  she  is  capable  of  attending 

to  her  own  business." 
"  I  had  gone  expecting  to  find  a  totter- 
ing old  woman,  perhaps  incoherent,  al-  General  Frank  S,  Streeter,  one  of  the 
most  senile.  Instead,  when  she  rose  to  leading  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire,  ac- 
greet  me,  her  carriage  was  almost  erect,  companied  Mayor  Coming,  and  in  the 
her  walk  that  of  a  woman  of  forty.  I  course  of  an  extended  statement  of  his 
have  seen  many  old  ladies,  but  never  one     visit,  in  which  he  completely  refuted  the 
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WorUft  alle^tdons  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  physical  and  mental  condition, 
he  said: 

**  Mayor  Charles  R.  Coming  drove 
out  with  me  to  Pleasant  View  about  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  sent  a  note  to 
Mis.  Eddy,  asking  that  we  be  permitted 
to  call  on  her,  and  the  request  was  almost 
inuDediately  granted.  She  arose  and 
most  cordially  greeted  the  mayor  and 
myself,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  weak- 
ness or  decrepitude,  but  a  physical  ac- 
tivity not  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  persons 
many  years  younger. 

■"I^  conversation  covered  a  variety 
o(  subjects.  She  spoke  briefly  and  with- 
out bitterness  of  the  false  statement  be- 
ii>E  circulated  with  reference  to  her  health 
and  even  her  death,  and  said  that  she 
*>s  in  the  hands  of  an  infinite  God  in 
'ftHB  she  had  perfect  trust,  and  that  He 
■<wWc«re  for  her. 


"After  a  verj'  interesting  half-hour's 
talk  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  we  returned. 

"I  may  emphatically  say  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  a  remarkably  well -preserved 
woman  for  one  of  her  advanced  years. 
Her  physical  health  appears  substantially 
the  same  as  when  I  last  talked  with  her, 
sometlung  over  a  year  ago.  As  shown 
in  the  talk  to-day,  her  mind  is  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  she  exhibits  the  same 
clearness,  strength,  alertness,  and  vigor 
which  have  so  long  distinguished  her." 

The  Baston  Jmtmal  engaged  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  who,  the  Journal  stated, 
was  not  an  interested  party,  was  not  a 
Christian  Scientist,  had  never  had  any 
business  transactions  with  Mrs.  Eddy 
or  the  chureh,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
religious  belief,  and  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  but  who 
knows  Mrs.  Eddy  and  who  knows  her 
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well.  This  lawyer,  together  with  two 
friends,  personally  testified  to  seeing 
Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  daily  drives  and  in  apr 
parently  the  best  of  health.  As  a  sum- 
mary of  his  report  the  Boston  Journal  of 
October  30th  said:        '    '  - 


"Mrs.  Eddy  is  nol^  impersonated  by  a 
dummy.  In  her  own^carrjage,  in  appar- 
ently the  best  of  bodily  health  and  vigor, 
she  rode  through  the  streets  of  Conco|:d 
yesterday  afternoon.'*. 

As  reflecting  the  general  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  Concord,  where  Mrs.  Eddv 
has  so  long  resided,  the  following  state- 
ment from  J.  E.  Femald,  President  of  the 
National  State  Capital  Bank,  is  of  in- 
terest: 

"I  am  informed  there  is  a  report  in 
circulation,  coming  from  persons  outside 
of  Concord,  that  the  person  whom  I  meet 
every  few  days  driving,  and  to  whom  I 
am  always  pleased  to  bow,  is  not  the  Rev. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  but  some  other 
person. 

"  Now  I  have  known  Mrs.  Eddy  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  had  business 
relations  with  her  since  she  came  to  Con- 
cord and  made  her  home  at  Pleasant 
View,  which  relations  extend  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  have  also  visited  her 
in  her  home,  so  that  I  can  state  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  it  is  Mrs.  Eddy, 
and  no  other  person,  whom  I  see  riding 
in  her  carriage.  I  will  also  state  that 
she  stands  high  in  this  community.  I 
do  not  find  those  who  speak  evil  of  her 
in  this,  her  home  city,  and  beUeve  those 
who  come  here  with  evil  reports  come 
with  malicious  intentions. 

"  I  am  not  a  follower  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith,  but  make  this  statement  as 
a  citizen  of  Concord  who  wishes  to  see 
the  things  that  are  true,  the  things  that 
are  honest,  and  the  things  that  are  just, 
prevail.'' 

The  editor  of  the  Concord  Patriot  thus 


indignantly  replied  to  th**   WorUCs  cal- 
umny: 

"  In  substance  the  story  of  the  World  is 
false  from  b^inning  to  end,  and  the  man- 
ner of  telling  it  most  vicious.  - 

"  The  writer,  the  ^tor  of  this  paper, 
talked  with  Mrs«  Eddy  in  her  home  three 
years  ago,  he  talked  with  her  again  in 
her  hpme  two  years  ago,  ^d  talked  with 
her  again  in  her  private  rooln  much  )ess 
than^a  year  ago.  He  has  s^en  her  in  Her 
carriage  and  bowed  to  her,  and  has  had 
his  salutations  relumed  many,  many 
times  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
within  as  recently  as  four  days  ago. 

"He  knows  Mrs.  Eddy  well;  knows 
her  face  and  form;  would  pick  that  face 
and  form  in  a  glance,  from  among  the 
faces  of  miUions,  and  he  has  not  been 
imposed  upon  in  any  way  by  any  sub- 
stitute which,  as  the  World  claims,  has 
been  riding  in  her  carriage. 

"At  the  different  times  when  he  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Mrs. 
Eddy,  there  was  no  marked  evidence  of 
failing  health  or  departing  faculties,  in 
one  of  her  years,  but  on  the  contrary  she 
showed  a  quick  familiarity  with  current 
events  and  a  wonderfully  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  happenings  long  passed  as  well 
as  a  surpassing  skill  in  foreshadowing 
the  future." 

The  other  daily  paper,  the  Monitor^ 
had  this  to  say  editoriaUy: 

"  The  World* 8  story,  as  we  are  told,  b 
the  result  of  long  investigations  in  Con- 
cord by  the  World* a  representatives.  If 
this  is  so,  their  time  here  was  ill-spent; 
for  no  honest  investigator  could  have 
stayed  here  even  so  short  a  time  as  a 
single  day  without  learning  from  indis- 
putable sources  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  alive 
— and  very  keenly  alive — to  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  world,  and  that  she  is  con- 
stantly alert  and  thoughtful  to  do  good 
to  everybody,  especially  to  the  city  of 
Concord. 
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them  we  can  add  our 
personal  testimony. 

"  The  editor  of  this 
paper  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
dy's   friendship     for 
more  than  ten  years. 
During  that  time  he 
has  met  her  frequent- 
ly and    has  corres- 
ponded with  her  al- 
most continuously. 
Her     conversation 
and  her  letters — num- 
bering hundreds  and 
written  almost  entire- 
ly with  her  own  pen 
— are  pulsating  with 
but    one    desire,    the 
desire  to  do  good, — 
to  do  good  to  indi- 
viduals, to  communi- 
ties, and   to  the  hu- 
man race.    Within  a 
very   short   time   the 
editor  of  this  paper 
has  seen  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  with   her  taken 
counsel  upon  public 
affturs    in    Concord. 
She   was   then  in   a 
.-     .      w  »:;     strength   of    spirit, 
mind,     and    body,    far     beyond     what 
any  one  would  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  woman  of  her  age.'    H^  Words 
were  direct  and  simple,  her  discernment 
acute  and  sympathetic,  her  manner  cor- 
dial   and    unafiTected.     Since    then    the 
writer  has  met  her  carriage  almost  daily 
upon   our  streets   and   its  distinguished 
occupant  has  never  failed  to  return  a 
smiUng    greeting    of    rec<^;nition.     This 
has  happened  within  four  days,  wheni 
in  a  narrow  street  where  recognition  was 
certain,  we  met  the  real  Mrs.  Eddy,  the 
Mrs,   Eddy  we  have  known   for  years, 
almost  face  fo  face.     We  knew  her  and 
we  were  known  by  her. 
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'ot  more  than  .fifteen  years  Mrs. 
r  has  made  her  home  among  us ;  and 
eads  a  simple  and  well-ordered  life 
befits  one  who  has  a  daily  routine 
irith  great  duties  to  a  great  cause. 
:  she  fulfils  these  duties  to  the  last 
X  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  and 
oce  of  the  movement  which  she 
b;  and  that  she  finds  time  for  other 
wotiiA,~~toT  charity,  for  helpfulness, 
(or  public-spirited  cooperation  in  the 
B  of  the  community  where  her  home 
Bed, — thousands  of  Concord  people 
wtdy  cheerfully  to  attest.  And  they 
:  now  come  forward  with  glad  alac- 
to  refute  the  falsehoods  of  the  New 
i  World. 

Sane  of  these  refutations  we  are  pub- 
■g  in  our  news  columns  to-day.     To 


"When   any   one   tells   Concord   that 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  one  of  our  busiest,  most 
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helpful,  and  most  be 
loved  and  respected 
citizens,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  illustrious 
faculties  of  mind  and 
in  bodily  strength  be- 
yond what  her  years 
warrant.  Concord  has 
a  prompt  and  impreg- 
nable answer; 

'"We  all  know  bet- 
ter!"' 

It  would  require 
many  more  pages  to 
present  anything  like 
fully  the  testimony  of 
prominent  and  reput- 
able citizens  who  know 
and  who  for  year.- 
have  known  Mrs,  Ed- 
dy, and  who  have  com^ 
pletely  refuted  the 
various  allegations  so 
circumstantially  made 
by  the  World.  Not 
content  with  its  false 
and  slanderous  attack 
on  an  old  lady  now 
in    her    eighty-sixth 

year,  the    World  pro-     

ceeded  to  rake  up  all  copyrwbt,  ib04.  by  j. 
the  charges  and  critir 
cisms,  all  the  antago- 
nistic statements  and  accusations,  that 
the  enemies  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  those 
who  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  progress 
of  Christian  Science  have  employed  from 
time  to  time  to  discredit  the  founder  of 
Christian  Science  and  her  work.  Old 
charges  and  alleged  exposures  were  re- 
vamped, amplified,  redressed  and  made 
to  appear  in  the  most  sinister  possible 
garb,  and  then  were  paraded  just  as 
though  they  had  not  done  service  on 
many  past  occasions.  The  fact  that 
they  had  been  thoroughly  exploited  and 
reexploited  time  and  again,  and  each  time 
had  proved  innocuous,  while  Christian 
Science  had  apparently  emerged  from 
each  such  attack  with  renewed  strength 
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and  virility  seemed  to  be  lo.st  sight  of  by 
the  World. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Many  of  the  sensa- 
tional papere  seized  upon  the  World's 
articles  and,  without  waiting  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  alleged  exposure  was 
true,  sent  them  broadcast  over  the  land. 
A  postman  who  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  was  weighed  down  with  newspapers 
one  morning,  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  his  burden  he  replied  that  the  papers 
were  marked  copies  of  a  certain  morning 
Boston  daily  being  sent  to  the  physicians 
and  clergymen  of  his  town.  That  some 
of  these  papers  later  admitted  the  fabity 
of  the  World  articles  does  not  exonerate 
them  from  their  discreditable  part  in  the 
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shameful  procee<IiDgs  which  constituted 
one  of  the  most  strikinf;  of  recent  ex- 
amples of  reckless  and  irresponsible  jour- 
nalism that  amounts  to  moral  criminalitv. 


In  thus  protesting  against  a  reckless, 

fal-«  and  brutal  attack  on  an  old  lady,  a 

vitman  who  is  loved,  honored  and  revered 

by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent 

people  and  one  whose  life  in  her  home 

lity  has  won  for  her  the  love  and  respect 

nf  the   communis,    and    in    protesting 

Viinst  this  end  other  attacks  made  on 

^  religious  convictions  of  a  lai^  and 

intelU|!ent  body  of  our  citizens,  I  wish  to 

<^i)y  state  my  own  position.     I  am  not 

^n|r  ftfl  a  Christian  Sdoitist.     Indeed, 


I  am  free  to  say  that  from  my  somewhat 
cursory  examination  of  Christian  Science, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  spare 
moments  in  a  life  that  is  so  occupied  as 
to  give  small  time  fur  quiet  thought  or 
speculation  on  subjects  that  are  not  with- 
in the  province  of  our  special  research, 
I  have  not  found  the  explanations  of  the 
cures  effected  by  Christian  Science  so 
convincing  as  to  challenge  my  accept- 
ance of  the  theory;  nor  has  the  philoso- 
phy of  Christian  Science  appealed  to  me 
as  the  full-orbed  emlwdiment  of  truth 
which  its  liclievers  hold  it  to  l>e.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  has  achieved  and  is 
achieving  a  great  work  in  henhnf;  the 
sick  of  afflictions  of  body,  mind  and  soul: 
that  it  is  giving  hope  and  courage  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  sorrow-darkened  lives; 
that  it  is  transmuting  hate  into  love  and 
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bitterness  into  spiritual  exaltation  in  the 
cases  of  thousands  of  lives.  And  I  know 
furthermore  that  its  teachings  are  exert- 
ing a  positive  influence  on  the  religious 
lives  of  its  believers  that  is  not  apparent 
in  the  lives  of  the  church-members  of 
other  denominations  where  the  religious 
truths  seem  to  be  held  in  a  perfunctoiy 
manner;  and  knowing  these  things,  I 
demand  for  it,  as  its  right,  the  same  fair, 
just  and  intellectually  hospitable  treat- 
ment that  I  ask  for  my  own  religious 
views  or  that  I  demand  for  those  of  other 
fuths.  My  view  of  Christian  Science  is 
well-<xpre3sed  by  Tennyson  in  the  words 
which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Mogul  Akbar,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
welcomed  to  his  court  the  learned  ex- 
ponents of  all  religious  faiths,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Moham- 
medan chiefs  against  his  hospitahty  to 
rival  religions  he  exclaimed: 


'"Here  is  light  in  all. 
And  light,  with  more  or  leas  of  shade,  in  all 
Man-modes  of  worship." 

So  I  do  not  pretend  to  hold  any  brief 
whatsoever  for  Christian  Science,  nor  to 
speak  authoritatively  for  the  followers  of 
that  futh,  but  only  as  an  outsider  who 
loves  justice  and  fair  play,  who  r^ards 
with  indignation  and  disgust  the  morally 
criminal  and  brutal  attacks  that  have 
been  proved  to  be  false  and  mendacious 
in  character  and  that  have  not  regarded 
the  sanctity  of  age,  sex  or  religious  belief. 

As  one  who  for  many  years  has  fought 
against  all  attempts  to  retard  free  and 
honest  investigation  or  the  struggle  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  broader  and  fuller 
life;  as  one  who  has  fought  all  the  at- 
tempted aggressions  of  class  interests, 
monopoly  rights  and  spedal  privil^;e 
whenever  they  have  striven  to  fetter 
thougiit,  to  check  the  worid's  advance, 
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stratcd.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  B  few 
years  ago  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
compelled  to  give  an  ex- 
tended interview  to  the 
New  York  Herald  report- 
ers, in  order  to  refute  the 
positive  statement  that 
she  was  dead,  and  her 
death  had  been  bidden 
from  the  public.  At  an- 
other time  it  was  declared 
that  she  was  cither  dead 
or  dying ;  at  any  rate,  she 
was  in  such  a  decrepit 
condition  that  she  could 
not  see  anyone.  Her 
nn.iwer  to  this  report  was 
the  appearance  on  her 
l>alcony,  where  she  made 
a  brief  address  to  ten 
thousand  of  her  fol- 
lowers. 

These  systematic,  oft- 

rupeated   and   vindictive 

attacks   on    the   part  of 

newspapers  that  hesitate 

not  to  coin  gold  out  of  the  crucible  of 

fabehood,  disturbing  and  harrassing  the 

serene  age  of  a  woman  who  has  long  since 

passed    her   four-score    mile-stone,    must 

arouse  every   sentiment  of  chivalry  and 

honor    in    the    breasts    of    fair-minded 

citizens  of  whatsoever  creed  or  faith. 
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to  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  the  in- 
dindual,  or  to  place  the  people  in  the 
power  of  a  class;  and  finally,  as  one  who 
ahbon  intolerance  and  persecution  that 
deny  to  others  the  rights  we  demand  for 
ounelves,  I  protest  against  a  continuance 
of  this  reckless  campaign  of  falsehood 
and  slander  that  has  so  disgraced  our 
pablic  press  of  late  years  in  the  treatment 
which  it  has  accorded  toChristian  Science. 

IV.       rOHKEB   PERSISTENT   ATTEUPTS  TO 
PROVE    UBS.    EODY    DEAD  OH   DYING. 

.\s  we  have  intimated,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  reports  have  been  indus- 
tiiously  circulated  that  Mis.  Eddy  was 
ritber  dying  or  dead.     Papera  and  indi- 
wluals  for  the  past  several  years  at  in- 
tervals   have    scattered    abroad    reports 
^A,  though  absolutely  false,  have  been 
>■>  circuinstaiitial  in  character  that  many 
**»  loKed  to  believe  them  true  until 
p>BT  iaiaty  was  overwhelmingly  demon- 


Respecting  the  teaching  of  Christian 
Science  on  the  subject  of  death,  I  do  not 
assume  to  speak  authoritatively,  but  my 
understanding  gained  from  reading  the 
Christian  Science  literature  which  comes 
to  my  editorial  table  is  that  death  is  re- 
garded as  the  incident  and  outcome  of 
false  material  sense,  and  that  immunity 
from  death  and  its  antecedent  sickness 
and  suffering  can  be  realized  only  in  the 
measure  of  man's  attainment  of  spiritual 
understanding, — ^the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ    Jesus.     Christian    Scientists    l>e- 
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lieve  that  death  does  not  pertain  to  the 
kingdom  of  divioe  Truth,  and  that  as  all 
men  come  to  know  Truth  and  are  thus 
freed-  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  sick- 
ness, they  acquire  dominion  over  death, 
a  dominion  whose  completeness  was 
shown  to  be  possible  in  this  life,  by  Christ 
Jesus,  both  wheo  he  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  tomb,  and  when  he  himself  arose 
victor  over  death's  asserted  power. 
Whether  a  given  individual  will  acquire 
dominion  over  all  that  makes  for  death 
on  this  plane  of  consciousness,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  rate  of  Iiis  spiritual  ad- 
vance ;  but  here  or  hereafter,  the  Christian 
Sdentists  believe,  this  dominion  must  be 
attained  through  the  putting  off  of  the 
old  man.  As  Jesus  in  a  certain  place 
could  do  no  mighty  works  because  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  people,  so  they  hold,  I 
think,  that  the  world -thought,  which 
accepts  the  idea  of  death  as  inevitable 


and  of  Divine  provision,  becomes  a 
mighty  pall  of  unbelief  which  fetters  with 
its  leaden  weight  all  individuals  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  that  this  paralyzing  in- 
fluence is  intensified  in  its  effect  by  rea- 
son of  the  strong  antagonism  and  Uie  re- 
lentless spirit  of  hate  and  persecution 
coming  from  those  who  oppose  the  new 
evangel.  If  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
could  do  no  mighty  works  in  his  time  in 
a  certain  place,  because  of  the  power  of 
unbeUef,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
erroneous  thought  of  the  world  can  be 
overcome  in  a  day:  but  as  the  recognition 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  law 
gains  ascendancy  over  the  age-long  thought 
of  the  multitude,  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual to  rise  superior  to  the  thralldom 
of  error  will  be  greater  and  greater. 
This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  teaching 
Christian  Science.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
I  do  not  assume  to  voice  their  concepts. 
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but  merely  to  give  the  impression  I  per- 
sonally have  gained  from  their  writings 
in  their  periodical  literature. 

The  utter  folly  and  futility  of  an  effort 
to  perpetrate  the  deception  which  has 
been  charged  by  the  Worlds  must  appear 
to  any  sane  person.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  insincerity  nor  attempt  to  de- 
crive  or  mislead  the  people  in  the  past, 
on  the  part  of  either  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tian Science  or  of  those  who  are  promi- 
nent in  the  organization  whom  I  chance 
to  know,  that  would  warrant  such  as- 
sumption. Such  men,  for  example,  as 
William  D.  McCracken,  A.M.,  Judge 
Septimus  J.  Hanna,  Mr.  John  B.  Willis, 
A.M.,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  are  not 
the  kind  of  men  to  sanction  for  a  moment 
any  subterfuge  or  attempt  to  deceive  the 
public.  Had  Christian  Scientists  been 
as  industrious  in  their  attempts  to  mislead 
and  deceive  the  pubUc  or  to  misrepresent 
the  facts  in  r^;ard  to  Mrs.  Eddy  as  have 
been  her  enemies  during  the  past  ten 
years,  the  case  would  be  far  different  and 
there  mjght  be  valid  grounds  for  suspicion 
where  to-day  there  are,  I  believe,  no  such 
grounds. 

VI.    SOME  FACTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN 
INTO   CONSIDERATION. 

This  new  religious  belief  already  claims 
a  large  body  of  highly  intelligent  com- 
municants.    It    has    682    churches    and 
281  societies.     It  has  a  large  number  of 
magnificent  church  edifices,  all  built  since 
1896.     The  value  of  their  church  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
between   eight  and  ten   million   dollars. 
Many  of  these  churches  are  among  the 
noUest  spedmens  of  religious  architec- 
ture that  we  have  in  the  land,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  paper.     The  great  temple  in  Boston 
is  one  of  the   most  imposing   religious 
structures  in  the  New  World,  with  a  seat- 
"^  capacity  of  5,012.    This  church  was 
^It  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  every 
^Wlw  of  which  was  paid  in  before  the 
^'M'rfi  was  dedicated.    Indeed,  it  is  a 


peculiarity  of  the  churches  of  this  de- 
nomination that  thev  are  not  allowed  to 
be  dedicated  so  long  as  there  is  any  debt. 

The  day  has  passed  when  those  who 
would  be  fair  and  just  can  afford  to  take 
up  the  shallow  cry  of  the  sensational 
press  in  sneering  at  this  religious  belief 
as  a  combination  of  conscious  or  un- 
conscious fraud  and  superstition  that 
might  attract  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
but  could  hold  no  charm  or  helpful  re- 
demptive power  for  thoughtful  people. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  Christian  Science  congregations  in 
various  churches,  that  they  are  at  least 
quite  equal  to  other  American  religious 
congregations  in  intelligence,  culture  and 
refinement.  That  they  are  sincere  and 
filled  with  that  moral  enthusiasm  that 
is  a  potent  motor  power  in  all  great  re- 
ligious or  ethical  movements  in  their 
early  days  is  clearly  apparent  to  all  who 
impartially  investigate  this  latest  religious 
fellowship.  Moreover,  the  church  num- 
bers among  its  leading  exponents  many 
names  of  men  and  women  of  ripe  culture 
and  fine  scholarship.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, we  find  the  present  First  Reader  of 
the  First  Christian  Science  Church  of 
Boston  to  be  the  eminent  historian  and 
essayist,  William  D.  McCrackan,  A.M., 
the  author  of  The  Rise  of  the  Svriss  Re- 
public,  a  work  recognized  as  the  ablest 
history  of  Switzerland  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Mr.  McCrackan,  after 
graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, spent  several  years  in  Europe  con- 
tinuing his  education  and  broadening 
his  culture.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  popular  and  scholarly  works  be- 
sides his  great  historj'. 

Among  other  well-known  names  we 
mention  the  following:  Mr.  C.  B.  Fille- 
brown, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Single- 
Tax  movement  of  this  country;  Profes- 
sor J.  R.  Moslev,  Ph.D.,  one  of  the  valued 
contributors  to  The  Arena;  Professor 
Herman  S.  Hering,  who  formerly  occu- 
pied an  important  chair  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Mr.  Ha^iie  Davis,  the  well- 
known  writer;   the  Rev.  William  P.  Mc- 
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Kenzic,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Ro- 
chester University;  Judges  and  ex-Judges 
John  D.  Works  of  California,  William  G. 
Ewing  of  niinoia,  Clarence  A.  Buskirk 
of  Indiana,  L.  H,  Jones  of  Kentucky, 
Clifford  P.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Septimus 
J.  Haima. 

In  England  Christian  Science  has  made 
a  great  number  of  converts  among  people 
prominent  in  educational  and  soda!  dr- 
cles.  Among  these  are  Lord  and  Vicom- 
tess  Dunmore;  Lady  Alice  Archer  Hou- 
blon;  Lady  Frances  Ashbourne;  Mrs. 
Agnatha  Butler,  wife  of  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College;  Lady  Louise  King;  the 
MarL'bioness  of  Bath;  Hon.  Lady  Brom- 
ley; Hon.  Eleanour  Norton,  the  poetess; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  Howard ;  Adtniral  Dun- 
lap;  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Ansty;  Major 
Standon;  Major  Hon.  W.  E.  Rowley; 
Fleet-Surgeon  Rogers;  Ueutenant-Col- 
onel  W.  E.  Fell;  Captain  Douglas  By- 
anes;  Dr.  Frank  L.  ffiley;  Dr.  Walter 
Wilding;    and    I^ady   Victoria   Murray, 


daughter  of  Lord  and  Vicomtess  Dun- 
more. 

The  case  of  Lady  Victoria  Murray  is 
so  interesting  that  it  calls  for  more  than 
passing  mention.  She,  according  to  her 
testimony  and  that  of  her  father  and  the 
Vicomtess,  was  raised  up  Itoto  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  tuberculosis,  after  hope 
of  her  life  had  been  given  up,  by  Chris- 
tian Science.  When  entirely  healed  she 
settled  among  the  workingmen  of  Man- 
chester, determined  to  consecrate  her 
life  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the 
spiritual  awakening  of  the  poor  in  that 
great  manufacturing  dty.  The  first  case 
she  treated  was  the  little  child  of  Dr. 
Walter  Wilding,  a  well-known  physidan 
of  Manchester.  The  child  had  been  a 
cripple  from  birth  and  for  some  years 
had  been  encased  in  a  steel  armor  almost 
like  a  cage.  According  to  medical  sd- 
ence  there  was  no  possible  hope  of  its 
recovery,  but  under  I*dy  Victoria's 
treatment  the  child  was  soon  restored  to 
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perfect  health,  the  affliction  b^g  en- 
tiidj  oveicome,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  remained  well  and  healthy.  So 
great  was  the  impression  of  this  cure  upon 
the  father  that  he  embraced  Christian 
Science.  Lady  Victoria  has  built  up  a 
churdi  in  Mmchester  of  over  six  hun- 
dred members,  and  has  also  organized 
about  a  score  of  societies  in  and  around 
this  great  dty. 

We  menticm  these  names  merely  to 
show  how  absurd  is  the  claim  thought- 
lessly echoed  by  many  people,  that  Chris- 
tian Sdouse  does  not  appeal  in  a  con- 
▼inciiig  way  to  intellectual  men  and 
womoi. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is 
not  a  learned  woman,  but  this  is  merely 
the  repetition  of  an  objection  that  has 
been  advanced  time  and  again  against 
great  moral  leaders  and  reformers.     In- 
deed, from  the  standpoint  of  the  learned 
Jews  and  Romans  of  Jesus'  day,  would 
He  not  have  been  regarded  as  ignorant 
— too  ignorant,  indeed,  to  merit  serious 
consideration  being  given  His  words  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  scholastic  learning  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  a  vital  moral  or  spir- 
itual message  ?    In  the  case  of  the  great 
Nazaiene  His  lack  of  scholastic  training 
did  not  prevent  His  doing  mighty  works 
or  winning  the  heart  of  the  people  to  a 
nobler  ideal  of  life  and  promulgating  Ihe 
loftiest  code  of  ethics  the  world  has  ever 
known.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not 
true  that  almost  every  religious  leader 
has  been  denounced  either  as  ignorant 
or  as  a  charlatan,  an  impostor  and  a  dan- 
gerous character  ?    More  than  this.     How 
many  of  these  have  escaped  being  de- 
nounced as  corrupt,  immoral  and  beneath 
the  respect  of  those  who  claimed  to  be 
pillars  of  religion,  society  and  the  state  ? 
Look,  for  example,  at  Socrates,  whose 
lofty  moral  precepts  have  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  high-minded  for  over  three 
ttHMisaod  years.     He  was  condemned  to 
<^lh  (m  the  chaige  of  corrupting  the 
jouliis  of  Athens  and  of  impiety.     His 
^^^w^ption  lay  in  his  teaching  them  to 
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think  for  themselves  and  to  think  broadly 
and  honestly.  We  have  no  records  that 
voice  the  charges  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
or  the  calumnies  and  slanders  that  doubt- 
less were  industriously  circulated  in  re- 
gard to  the  Naauirene,  save  those  which 
incidentally  crop  out  in  the  writings  of 
His  followers;  but  from  these  we  see  how 
He  was  criticized.  Thus  on  one  occa- 
sion it  will  be  remembered  Jesus  admit- 
ted that  His  enemies  described  Him  as  a 
wine-bibber  and  a  friend  of  pubUcans 
and  sinners,  or  in  other  words,  as  one 
addicted  to  strong  drink  and  who  asso- 
ciated with  those  whom  the  Jews  held 
to  be  the  vilest  members  of  society.  And 
we  further  know  what  all  our  conven- 
tionalleaders  in  press,  church  and  society 
would  say  to-day  of  the  founder  of  a  re- 
ligion that  ran  contraiy  to  conventional 
religious  ideals,  who  would  accept  the 
hospitality  of  a  man  in  the  social  scale 
of  the  publicans  of  Christ's  time,  or  who 
would  permit  those  whom  the  world  ac- 
counted fallen  women  to  anoint  his  feet 
and  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  their 
heads,  or  who  should  be  followed  from 
town  to  town  by  ignorant  men  and 
women  whose  former  lives  had  been  ad- 
mittedly questionable  in  character.  VSThat 
wild  hysterical  cries  would  to-day  be 
raised  against  such  a  leader,  especially 
if  he  threatened  the  established  religious 
order  or  aroused  the  antagonism  of  a 
great  profession  whose  members  saw  in 
the  result  of  his  work  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers something  that  would  seriously 
diminish  their  financial  revenue! 

Again,  all  historians  know  that  Luther 
and  Wesley  were  attacked  and  calumni- 
ated. Indeed,  the  persecution  of  relig- 
ious and  moral  leaders  in  the  past  was 
inevitable,  because  the  people  were  large- 
ly ignorant  and  swayed  by  the  few  who 
claimed  superior  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge and  who  held  places  of  power  and 
authority.  But  that  the  same  spirit, 
with  equal  virulence  and  malignity, 
should  be  present  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— ^the  age  of  democracy  and  general 
enlightenment — ^is  a  crying  shame  against 
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which  I  holtl  that  fair-niinde<l  men  and 
women  should  everywhere  protest. 

More  than  this,  no  fact  is  better  dem- 
onstrated by  the  whole  history  of  religious 
and  moral  advance  than  that  it  i^  the  word 
rather  than  the  instrument  that  voires 
the  word  that  concerns  the  oncoming 
ages.  The  worid  cares  little  for  the 
slander,  calumny  or  criticisms  that  were 
rife  in  the  days  when  her  propliets  and 
moral  leaders  lived,  nor  yet  for  any  phys- 
ical or  mental  limitations  that  might  have 
marked  these  leaders.  The  question  the 
world  will  insist  on  is  whether  the  message 
is  vitally  and  helpfully  true;  and  if  so, 
the  generations  that  are  to  come  will  turn 
in  disgust  from  the  carping  of  the  critics 
against  the  voice  that  has  proclaimed  the 
helpful  truth  to  that  which  is  re<lemptive, 
vitalizing  and  helpful  in  the  message. 
Every  new  religious  conception  or  new 
interpretation  of  religion  has  met  with 
the  same  bitter  opposition  we  find  op- 
posing this  latest  religious  interpretation. 


Always  has  the  old  onlcr  attempted  to 
suppress  the  new  voice  of  protest  and  to 
discredit  the  message.  The  wise  counsel 
of  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  ut- 
tered when  the  Jews  sought  to  crush  out 
the  early  Christian  church,  is  an  applic- 
able to-day  as  of  old,  but  unhappily  it  is 
as  little  heeded  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  day. 

ril.      THE     MORAL     IDEALISM     OF    CHRIS- 
TIAN  SCIENCE   ONE   OF  ITS   GREAT- 
EST  ELEMENTS   OF   SUCCESS. 

Quite  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
justice,  fairness  and  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple to  the  enjoyment  of  such  religious 
views  as  appeal  to  tliem  as  the  fullest  em- 
bodiment of  divine  truth,  there  is  another 
reason  why  Christian  Science  should  be 
treated  with  respect  by  right-thinking 
people.  It  is  a  religious  interpretation 
instinct  with  moral  idealism,  dominated 
by  a  strong  living  faith — by  love,  hope 
and  courage.     In  a  word,  it  is  imparting 
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deep  religious  fervor  and  moral  exalta- 
tion to  thousands  of  lives  that  had  been 
religiously  moribund.  This  I  have  no- 
ticed for  years  in  association  with  scores 
of  Christian  Scientists,  many  of  whom 
I  knew  when  they  were  merely  perfunc- 
tory members  of  various  churches;  and 
it  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  other 
churches  are  sparsely  attended  on  Sun- 
days and  very  meagerly  represented  at 
the  weekly  prayer  and  experience  meet- 
ings, the  Christian  Science  churches  are 
usually  marked  by  large  attendance.  In 
Boston  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  great 
new  temple,  which  seats  over  five  thou- 
sand peo{^,  is  frequently  taxed.  One 
ilhistratioD  will  emphasize  this  fact. 
While  the  New  York  World  was  engaged 
in  its  allq^ed  expose  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  Joa- 
quin Miller,  the  famous  poet  of  the  Sier- 
las,  was  visiting  in  Boston.  Knowing 
that  the  New  York  World  was  a  favorite 
daily  with  Mr.  MiUer,  I  placed  a  copy 
eadi  morning  in  his  hand.     One  day  he 


**  While  I  am  in  Boston  I  wish  to  see  the 
Christian  Science  temple  and  if  I  can  I 
should  lie  to  attend  a  service  there." 

I  replied  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  on  the  following  evening,  it  being 
the  regular  Wednesday  evening  testimony 
meeting. 

"Then  let  us  go,"  he  repUed. 

The  night  was  pecuUarly  disagreeable. 
It  had  rained  all  day  long  and  was  rain- 
ing and  blowing  a  gale  when  the  time 
arrived  to  go  to  the  church.     Still  the 
poet  insisted  on  going.     I  expected  there 
would  be  few  present,  owing  to  the  in- 
clement night,  and   I  tried  to  imagine 
how  they  would  appear  in  the  vast  audi- 
torium:   but  what  was  our  amazement 
when  we  found  fully  four  thousand  peo- 
ple gathered  in  the  church.     Mr.  Miller 
cxfnessed  his  amazement  several  times. 
I  asked  him  how  he  explained  the  fact 

that  so  many  people  were  out  on  such  a 

i^gbt,  and  he  replied : 
\  **  These  people  are  sincere.    They  be- 

'^  and  they  feel  their  reUgion.     I  thank 

yoQ  for  bringing  me  here,   as   I    have 

^'^^  fdt  so  restful  an  atmosphere." 


At  this  time,  or  only  a  few  days  after 
Mr.  Miller  expressed  his  amazement  at 
seeing  this  vast  concourse  of  people  at 
the  regular  Wednesday  evening  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Peters,  the  distinguished  New  York 
divine,  loudly  complained  that  the  ortho- 
dox churches  were  backward  in  our  great 
metropolis.  In  commenting  on  his  re- 
marks the  Boston  Herald  in  an  editorial 
on  November  6th  said : 

"And  right  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
attacks  on  Motlier  Eddy  and  her  church 
comes  Baptist  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  of  New 
York  complaining  that  all  the  old  cTiurches 
are  going  backward  in  the  metropolis  and 
that  sinners  catch  the  chills  in  the  sacred 
refrigerators,  while  the  Christian  Science 
churches  are  all  crowded,  and  that  their 
gospel  of  health  and  happiness  is  winning 
people  by  the  hundreds  from  all  the  other 
churches." 

Now  in  an  age  when  the  materialism 
of  the  market  has  so  largely  paralyzed 
the  moral  energies  of  church,  school, 
society,  and  business  and  public  life,  it  is 
well  that  there  is  a  church  in  which  we 
find  moral  idealism  so  positively  and 
actively  expressed — a  church  in  which 
faith  is  live  and  where  love  and  sunshine 
are  radiated  in  the  lives  of  its  communi- 
cants. • 

VIII.      THE   HEALING   OF  THE   SICK. 

Another  thing  which  in  common  fair- 
ness to  Christian  Science  should  be  re- 
ferred to  is  the  cures  it  has  made  and 
which  have  led  so  many  people  into  this 
communion;  because  from  time  to  time, 
when  a  person  happens  to  die  under 
Christian  Science  treatment,  not  only  has 
the  sensational  press  experienced  an  at- 
tack of  hysteria,  but  a  great  and  power- 
ful profession  whose  members*  pecuniary 
interests  have  necessarily  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  large  practices  of  the 
Christian  Scientists,  and  whose  motives 
in  opposing  all  schools  of  thought  and 
theories  of  cure  outside  of  their  own  fel- 
lowship have  been  described  by  Herbert 
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Spencer  in  Social  Statics  as  "'nine  parts 
self-interest,  gilt  over  with  one  part  of 
philanthropy,"*  has  organically  and  sys- 
tematically opposed  the  new  system  of 
cure.  In  justice  to  the  physicians  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  their  view-point  and  that 
of  Christian  Science  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. For  centuries,  and  up  to  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  the  medical  "world 
has  looked  so  wholly  to  material  means 
as  the  only  remedial  agencies,  that  the 
idea  of  effecting  cures  through  immaterial 
means  appears  to  many  as  necessarily 
false,  just  as  much  so  as  the  teachings  of 
Servetus  appeared  necessarily  false  to 
Calvin;  and  now,  as  then,  these  intel- 
lectual successors  of  Calvin,  instead  of 
meeting  what  they  conceive  to  be  error 
with  reason  and  tangible  evidence  in 
the  manifest  results  of  their  theories,  or 
what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  would 
deny  that  freedom  which  I  beUeve  to  have 
been  the  greatest  handmaid  of  true  prog- 
ress in  the  realm  of  religion  and  science. 
Moreover,  while  we  can  understand  the 
view-point  of  the  physicians,  fairness  re- 
quires that  we  also  recognize  that  of 
Christian  Science.  A  large  number,  and 
indeed,  I  think,  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Science  com- 
munion have  first  become  interested  in 
its  teachings  through  being  healed  after 
they  had  vainly  sought  health  from  many 
physicians,  often  being  under  treatment 
for  years  and  in  many  instances  being 
cured  by  Christian  Science  after  doctors 
had  passed  on  them  the  death  sentence 
by  declaring  that  they  had  incurable  dis- 
eases. That  we  may  better  realize  their 
feeling,  I  will  cite  three  cases  out  of  scores 
upon  scores  of  cures  that  have  come  un- 
der my  personal  observation  during  the 
past  ten  years,  or  that  have  been  given 
to  me  by  friends  whom  I  know  to  be 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious members  of  the  couMnunity. 

Ca^e  A.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  for  over  thirty  years  almost  contin- 
ually under  the  care  of  leading  physicians 
in  prominent  cities  where  she  resided, 

^Social  StoHcs,  by  Herbert  Spencer.    Page  400. 


such  as  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati and  Boston.  These  physicians  had 
all  treated  her  for  the  same  trouble,  with- 
out affording  her  any  permanent  reUef. 
If  she  walked  more  than  six  or  eight 
blocks  she  suffered  greatly  and  was  com- 
pelled to  he  down  for  a  long  time.  About 
six  years  ago  she  was  treated  by  a  Chris- 
tian Science  healer.  In  a  few  weeks 
every  vestige  of  the  trouble  for  which  she 
had  been  treated  for  thirty  years  disap- 
peared  and  has  never  returned. 

Case  B,  A  gentleman  had  for  years 
been  addicted  to  drink,  so  that  his  own 
Ufe  was  worse  than  useless  and  that  of 
his  wife  was  rendered  miserable  beyond 
words.  His  health  also  gave  way.  He 
was  subject  to  bhnding  headaches  that 
rendered  him  unconscious.  His  hands 
shook  almost  as  though  he  had  palsy. 
He  came  under  Christian  Science  treat- 
ment and  in  a  short  time  was  entirely 
restored.  Every  vestige  of  his  appetite 
for  hquor  had  disappeared.  That  was 
over  five  years  ago,  and  this  gentleman 
has  remained  not  only  entirely  sober, 
but  in  excellent  health.  Now  it  may  be 
urged  that  many  people  have  been  cured 
of  the  appetite  for  drink  through  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  physicians  who  have  thus  suc- 
cessfully treated  patients  will  admit,  I 
think,  the  danger  of  relapse,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  sustaining  influence 
around  the  patient.  When  he  comes  in 
contact  with  his  old  companions  and  the 
old  evil  atmosphere  he  is  liable  to  relapse. 
Now  just  here  Christian  Science  exerts 
a  positive  .  helpful  influence  in  that  it 
arouses  the  latent  moral  energies  through 
its  spiritual  appeal;  it  encourages  the 
patient  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  hght 
thrown  upon  it  by  Christian  Science  lit- 
erature, whenever  a  feehng  of  temptation 
or  weakness  is  felt;  and  it  further  urges 
the  patient  to  attend  the  various  meetings 
of  the  church.  In  this  way  the  patient 
when  weak  and  needing  help  is  environed 
by  a  moral  atmosphere  that  is  of  incal- 
culable value. 

Case  C.    The  third  and,  for  want  o£ 
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space,  final  case  I  shall  cite  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charies  Kldn,  the  famous  American 
playwright.  I  take  this  case  because  Mr. 
IQein,  owing  to  his  three  great  plays 
which  at  the  present  time  are  the  most 
phenomenal  successes  of  the  day — **  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse/'  "'The  Daughters 
of  Men"  and  **The  Music  Master"— is 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  literary 
and  dramatioi  centers  of  America.  No 
one  who  witnesses  these  distinctly  great 
(days  will  doubt  either  the  mental  or 
moral  strength  of  the  author.  Mr.  Klein 
has  given  the  stoiy  of  his  wonderful  cure, 
which  was  so  important  to  the  American 
stage,  in  detail,  and  from  this  story  I 
quote  as  extensively  as  space  permits, 
that  my  readers  may  have  the  great  play- 
wright's own  words : 

**  I  was  bom  a  Jew,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Jewish  faith,  but  I  was  unable  to 
reconcile  its  ancient  formulae,  law,  and 
symbolism  with  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  advancement  of  the  age.  I 
therefore  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  a 
confirmed  skeptic,  and  as  years  went  on 
this  skepticism  mellowed  into  agnosticism, 
the  plane  of  consciousness  on  which 
Christian  Science  found  me. 

"*  Being  in  the  worid  and  of  it,  it  re- 
quired no  special  effort  on  my  part  to 
accept  matter  as  my  basis  of  thought, 
and   thus   God   was   logically   excluded 
from  my  basis  of  reasoning.     Having  no 
faith  in  God,  I  naturally  had  no  faith  in 
good,  in  things  unseen,  but  gradually  ac- 
quired a  belief  in  the  power  of  evil,  this 
bdief  being  based  on  the  testimony  of 
my  personal  senses.     I  became  grossly 
material  and  utteriy  selfish.     My  highest 
ideals,   my   gods,   were   success,    fame, 
wealth,    beauty    in    externalized    forms 
(ut).    I  nourished  anger,  revenge,  and 
envy,  was  easily  offended,  and  brooded 
o^r  supposed  injury.    I  drank  deeply 
^  oftoi,  I  smoked  continuously,  gam- 
^and  swore.     According  to  the  world's 
^^i^pdnds  I  was  rated  a  good  fellow,  for 
'  K^  wdl  within  the  pale  of  the  civil 


and  social  laws, — ^in  short,  I  lived  a  con- 
ventional life.  Thus  I  went  on,  life  was 
one  round  of  mingled  pleasure,  pain, 
work,  play,  enjoyment,  misery,  health, 
and  sickness, — ^making  existence  a  chaos, 
a  self-evident  contradiction,  a  burden. 
I  often  asked  myself  what  was  the  object 
of  my  existence,  what  it  meant.  Theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  science  had  spoken, 
but  their  replies  had  only  increased  my 
perplexity,  and  I  endeavored  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence  myself  by  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  game  of 
mortal  life. 

**I  was  fairly  successful  in  my  profes- 
sion (that  of  writing  for  the  stage),  and 
had  no  financial  worries,  but  my  health 
began  to  give  way,  my  nervous  system 
broke  down,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I 
counted  among  my  assets,  liver  com- 
plaint, insomnia,  dyspepsia,  nervous  ir- 
ritability, and  a  constant  dread  of  some 
impending  danger,  an  almost  absolute 
hopelessness,  which  state  made  not  only 
me  but  my  family  exceedingly  unhappy. 
I  consulted  physicians,  specialists,  alien- 
ists, even  druggists,  as  to  the  possible 
remedies  for  my  multifarious  diseases. 
I  took  nearly  all  their  advice,  and  as 
much  of  their  medicine  as  my  stomach 
would  stand. 

"Incipient  melanchoha  set  in,  and  I 
took  a  saddening  pleasure,  a  morbid  in- 
terest in  thinking  of  the  joys  of  obUvion. 
Life  had  completely  lost  its  interest  for 
me.  In  addition  to  mv  own  troubles, 
my  wife  was  almost  an  invalid.  She 
suffered  from  general  debility,  pulmonaiy 
troubles,  throat  disease,  headache,  and 
chronic  colds. 

"These  were  the  general  conditions 
governing  me  at  the  time  when  Christian 
Science  found  me.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
exaggerated  in  my  description  of  the 
above  conditions. 

"  Sometimes  I  plunged  deeply  into  the 
gaieties  of  life,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
happiness  in  some  particular  mental 
state,  through  material  means;  but  every 
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hope  was  only  destined  to  become  part 
of  my  genersJ  experience,  that  nothing 
was  real  or  lasting  or  true,  and  the  longer 
I  lived  the  more  perplexed,  unhappy, 
and  ill  I  became. 

"One  day,  a  memorable  day  in  my 
history,  a  friend  of  mirv  noticed  my  con- 
dition, and  I,  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  air  my  woes,  unburdened  myself  to 
him.  I  ticked  off  my  ailments  to  him 
with  a  sort  of  morbid  pride  in  the  posses- 
sion of  so  many  diseases  with  unpro- 
nounceable names.  I  told  him  I  had 
tried  every  known  remedial  agent,  med- 
ical, hygienic,  philosophic,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  tried  Christian 
Science,  and  I  looked  at  him  with  a  smile 
of  bland  superiority,  mingled  with  pity. 
Why  Christian  ?  and  why  Science  ?  Be- 
ing a  Jew,  I  objected  to  the  word  Chris- 
tian, and  being  a  materialist,  I  objected 
to  the  association  of  the  terms.  My 
friend  told  me  that  Christians  were  those 
who  understood  the  Christ,  Truth, 
whether  they  were  Jews  or  (xentiles. 

"Ashamed  of  my  credulity,  and  yet 
hoping  against  hope,  I  ushered  myself 
into  the  office  of  a  Christian  Science 
practitioner.  There  were  two  or  three 
persons  waiting  for  treatment,  and  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  calm 
about  the  office  that  soon  extended  itself 
to  me,  for,  seating  myself  in  a  chair,  I  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep. 

"  I  must  have  slept  fully  half  an  hour, 
for  when  I  awoke,  the  otiiers  had  gone, 
and  a  portly,  smiling,  business-like  gen- 
tleman stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  inner 
office  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I 
did  not  know,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  that  he 
could  do  anything.  He  said  I  was  quite 
right,  inasmuch  as  God  does  all.  I 
smiled  superiorly.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned (jod  was  a  vague  hypothetical 
abstraction.  I  was  very  positive  on  this 
point,  and  the  gentleman,  seeing  I  was 
so  well-informed  and  had  nothing  to  learn, 
did  not  argue  with  me;  on  the  contrary. 


he  let  me  talk  myself  out,  and  after  I  had 
pretty  well  exhausted  my  catalogue  of 
ills  and  woes,  my  Christian  Science  friend 
calmly  informed  me  that  God,  divine 
Love,  would  destroy  them  all  if  I  were 
willing.  This  of  course  was  arrant  non- 
sense to  me.  I  had  been  willing  for  years, 
and  God,  if  He  could  have  cured  me, 
would  have  done  so.  As  for  divine  Love, 
I  saw  very  Uttle  evidence  of  its  existence. 
"With  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  pa- 
tience, the  practitioner  gently  explained 
that  God  did  not  create  evil,  and  has  no 
consciousness  of  evil,  for  God  is  Love, 
Life,  and  Truth,  infinite  Mind,  and  that 
the  recognition  of  this  infinite  Mind  would 
destroy  the  false  mental  pictures  that 
were  manifesting  themselves  on  my  body, 
destroying  my  peace  and  happiness,  and 
thus  creating  aU  my  apparent  woes. 

"A  short  time  after  this,  my  Christian 
Science  friend  went  away,  and  I  met  an- 
other practitioner,  a  lady,  who  treated 
me  for  my  various  ailments.  As  I  have 
said,  I  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  member 
of  several  clubs,  social  and  literary  or- 
ganizations, and  numbered  among  my 
friends  many  of  the  most  prominent  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  and  artists.  I  was  a 
confirmed  materialist,  and  yet  I  make  the 
following  statement,  fully  realizing  the 
difficulty  of  its  being  understood  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  Christian  Science. 
Indeed  I  myself  would  not,  and  could  not, 
in  the  light  of  my  worldly  training,  have 
believed  in  such  a  contradiction  of  ac- 
cepted theories  and  material  laws  before 
I  studied  Christian  Science.  All  the 
same,  it  is  true  that  from  the  time  I  re- 
ceived these  treatments,  from  the  time  I 
opened  and  read  that  book,  I  gradually 
indeed  almost  inmiediately,  recovered 
my  health,  my  peace  of  mind,  professional 
and  financial  success,  and  happiness  far 
beyond  my  wildest  dream,  and  I  have 
never  taken  a  drug  nor  consulted  a  phy- 
sician since  that  hour. 

"Under  Christian  Science  treatment 
all  traces  of  kidney  disease  disappeared^ 
I  suffered  no  more  from  insonmia. 
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lost  my  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulantSy 
and  stomach  troubles  which  I  had  from 
boyhoody  dyspepsia,  nervous  irritability, 
heart,  gastric,  and  bowel  ailments,  all 
left  me  by  degrees;  I  had  no  more  of 
those  awful  fits  of  depression,  and  my 
whole  life  was  changed.  Nor  was  this 
all:  my  wife  was  healed  of  general  de- 
bility, pulmonary  and  throat  diseases  of 
a  most  pronounced  type,  headaches,  and 
neurasthenic  tendency,  ^he  had  seemed 
to  be  ill  all  the  time,  but  she  soon  recover- 
ed her  health  through  treatment  and  the 
reading  of  Science  and  Health.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  blessings,  my  son  was 
healed  in  two  treatments  of  hernia  from 
which  he  had  been  a  sufferer  for  seven 
years,  and  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate 
the  various  other  physical  discomforts 
from  which  my  family  and  myself  were 
relieved.  What  I  would  like  to  dwell  on 
DOW,  is  the  wonderful  spiritual  healing 
we  have  experienced.  There  are  eight 
of  us,  all  partakers  of  the  blessings  of 
Christian  Science. 

"This  truth  has  not  only  restored  me 
to  health,  but  it  has  enabled  me  to  b^n 
to  comprehend  the  Bible,  which  had 
hitherto  been  utteriy  unintelligible  to  me." 

''Tlie  lion  and  the  Mouse,"  that  mas- 
terly sxposi  of  the  Standard  Oil's  meth- 
ods, and  ''The  Daughters  of  Men,"  a 
powerful  drama  of  social  conditions  that 
is  dominated  by  the  loftiest  moral  ideal- 
ism, were  written  after  Mr.  Klein's^healing. 
I  Gifee  these  typical  cases  tal^  from 
scores  upon  scores  of  similar  cures  that 
I  could  give,  which,  as  I  have  observed, 
have  eitiier  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation  or  have  come  to  me  from 
lai^ninded   and   conscientious   friends 


whose  ability  to  judge  discriminatingly 
is  exceptional  and  whose  veracity  is  be- 
yond question. 

Now  this  is  not  saying  that  Christian 
Scientists  cure  all  their  patients,  nor  does 
the  fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  persons  have  been  cured  by  Christian 
Science  necessarily  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  Science  explanation  or 
theory  of  cure,  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  ready  to  testify  to  their  cures  by 
medicine  proves  that  medicine  is  an  ex- 
act science,  so  long  as  other  thousands 
of  persons  are  continually  dying  under 
the  same  treatment.  But  it  does  prove 
that  there  is  a  positive  agency  for  healing 
that  operates  on  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  nature  and  changes  the  whole 
outlook  of  life,  making  it  calm,  serene, 
cheerful,  hopeful  and  strong  in  faith,  and 
that  by  making  altruism  or  love  the  dom- 
inant note  of  religion  it  brings  the  patient 
into  rapport  with  lofty  moral  idealism. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  been 
prompted  solely  by  a  desire  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  justness  and  common 
fairness  and  to  protest  against  the  per- 
sistent circulation  of  sensational  and  sin- 
ister attacks  that  have  been  proved  time 
and  again  to  be  false,  and  furthermore 
by  a  desire  to  present  as  briefly  and  as 
weU  as  lay  in  the  power  of  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  as  limited  as 
my  own  some  facts  and  ideals  that  I  feel 
may  enable  my  readers  to  judge  the  new 
faiUi  more  justly  and  intelligently  than 
would  be  possible  from  the  perusal  of 
the  sensational  articles  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  our  daily  and  weekly  press. 

B.  O.  Floweb. 

Boston^  Mass. 
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rA  SNAP-SHOT  OF  THE  SLUMS. 


Bt  Helen  C.  Bbboen-Cubtib. 


IT  WAS  nine  o'clock  P.  M.  A  man 
calling  out  the  attractions  within, 
paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Chi- 
nese theater  in  Doyer  street,  that  noted 
and  notorious  thoroughfare  in  the  vicin 
ity  of  Chatham  Square,  New  York  city 
A  few  doors  removed  from  this  playhouse 
of  the  Orientals  is  the  stuffy,  httle  Mission 
Hall,  which,  at  the  above-named  hour, 
begins  to  echo  to  the  sound  of  unsteady 
footsteps. 

On  the  night  in  question,  the  leader 
of  the  meeting  was  in  his  place  on  the 
small  platform,  while  on  a  circumscribed 
elevation  at  the  right  sat  several  reformed 
persons,  who  assisted  in  leading  the  sing- 
ing and  were  the  first  to  give  their  ex- 
periences and  tell  what  miracles  had  been 
wrought  upon  their  now  changed  hearts. 
The  audience  was  nightly  composed  of 
ex-convicts,  women  of  the  pavement, 
and  other  individuals  from  the  lowest 
sti*atum  of  society.  Gospel  songs  were 
sandwiched  between  "experiences"  and 
prayers,  and  the  leader  of  the  meeting, 
who  was  wont  to  boast  loudly  upon  eveiy 
possible  occasion  that  he  had  been  res- 
cued from  a  drunkard's  grave,  generaUy 
made  a  short  address. 

Girls  and  men  from  the  surrounding 
opium-dens  came  straggling  in,  often 
shouting  profane  remarks  at  the  leader 
as  they  careened  up  the  aisle.  On  a  bench 
near  the  platform,  with  several  other 
persons,  sat  a  buxom  young  woman  with 
jet-black  hair  about  two  feet  long, 
which  hung  down,  unconfined,  against 
her  neck.  Her  complexion  was  creamy- 
white,  her  eyes  ha2sel,  her  figure  sym- 
metrical, but  her  chief  personal  pride 
seemed  to  be  in  her  feet,  which  were  ele- 
gantly encased  in  a  handsome  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  most  approved  fashion. 
She  was  more  quiet  than  her  companions, 
and  seemed  to  be  watching  for  someone, 
since  her  eyes  constantly  roved  from  the 
mission  clock  to  the  door. 

The  giriy  generaUy  known  as  Idl,  who 


sat  next  to  her — ^a  faded,  frail-looking, 
young  thing,  with  a  racking  cough — 
leaned  over  and  whispered: 

**  Expecting  Ned  home  to-night  ?  *' 

The  young  woman  addressed  nodded 
her  head  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door.  A  gospel  hymn  had  been  begun 
anew,  when  a  man  of  medium  height, 
and  possessed  of  a  pecuUarly  interesting 
face,  entered  the  hall  and  took  his  seat 
quietly  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  men. 

"There  he  is  now,  Mary,"  whispered 
the  pale  girl,  eagerly.  "  He  certainly  do 
grow  more  beautiful  as  the  days  go  by." 

"And  nobody  knows  it  better  than 
him,"  growled  Mary.  "  I  'm  goin'  to 
get  out  of  here.  He  's  been  away  for 
three  weeks  and  I  want  to  see  him." 
She  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  merely 
glancing  at  him  in  passing.  He  arose 
obediently  and  followed  her  into  the 
street.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  as 
he  caught  up  to  her.^ 

"You've  been  a  long  time  gettin' 
home,"  she  said. 

On  other  occasions  he  had  been  wont 
to  chide  her  for  such  a  reception,  but  to- 
night he  only  replied:  "It  was  a  heavy 
piece  of  work,  all  in  all." 

"  Did  you  get  much  ?  " 
A  httle."    Evasively. 
•A   Uttle!'    Tough   Tom    has    been 
out  on  a  fine  lay.     He  says  any  time  I 

choose  to "     Mary  looked   up  into 

the  face  of  the  man  at  her  side.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  would  be  glad  for 
me  to  go  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  have  not  said  so,  Mary." 

"  But  you  thought  it,"  she  said,  angrily. 
"  I  seen  it  in  your  face." 

'"You  must  consult  your  own  happi- 
ness," was  the  man's  reply.  "Besides, 
I  am  thinking  of  leaving  New  York  for 
good." 

"Oh,  you  are,**  she  jeered.  "It  will 
be  for  Sing-Sing,  then,  for  I  know  a  thing 
or  two."  Her  whole  expression  had 
changed.    It  bore  a  remote  reaeinhlance 
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to  a  she-wolf  about  to  lose  her  prey. 
*^  *  You  know  a  thing  or  two,' "  he  re- 
peated, falteringly,  and  yet  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  fear.  An  avalanche  of  appre- 
hension seemed  to  envelope  him  for  an 
instant  at  her  crude  threat,  yet  it  was 
distinctly  related  to  disappointment,  and 
that  disappointment,  by  some  psycho- 
logical transfer  of  mental  motives  that 
was  borne  in  upon  her,  in  no  way  related 
vitaUy  to  her,  nor  yet  alone  to  himself. 
Her  usually  resonant  voice  became  harsh 
and  unwieldy  as  she  continued:  "Yes, 
about  that  deal  at  Syracuse.  If  you 
I'row  roe  down,  I  '11  do  it." 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you, 
Mary,"  he  said,  quietly. 

**I  likes  the  upper  hand,  Ned,"  re- 
plied the  woman.  "Have  you  had  any- 
thing to  eat?" 

**  Plenty.  I  am  going  with  you  to  the 
rooms  and  get  a  few  things,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  leave  again  to-night." 

**  No,  no;  do  n't  go  till  to-morrow  night, 
Ned.  I  *11  twist  up  my  hair  with  hair- 
pins, and  put  a  fresh  ribbon  about  my 
neck,  and  be  quite  a  lady  if  you  'U  wait 
over.  I  've  had  a  lonely  time,  Ned, 
since  you  've  been  away." 

"  Do  n't  bother  to  keep  up  that  strain," 
said  the  man,  coolly,  ''for  I  know  a  thing 
or  two,  also.     I  know  who  has  kept  you 
compsny  during  my  numerous  al^nces 
in  the  past  year.     I've  let  it  pass,  but 
I  've  known  all  about  it."    He  gave  her 
a  look  that  caused  her  to  change  her  mind 
in  regard  to  denying  the  imphed  charge. 
They  walked  on  until  they  came  to  die 
tenement-house  where  they  lived.    They 
dimbed  the  stairs  in  silence,  and  Mary 
produced  a  key.    When  they  had  enter- 
ed, she  stood  waiting  in   an  expectant 
way.     Ned  stared  about  the  room  with 
in  inaudible  sigh.     Here,  at  one  time, 
lie  had  tried  to  find  happiness;   he  had 
tilked  of  marriage  to  the  woman  who 
duired  tiiese  rooms  with  him,  and  had 
f^Sgested  earnestly  a  changed  mode  of 
Ue  for  eadi  of  them,  in  a  new  communi- 
ty.   Maiy's  reply  had  been:    "Indeed, 
^W,  1  could  n't  go  so  far  from  little  old 
^'"■*«a  Square,  and  anyway  your  pic- 


ture 's  in  the  gallery.     What 's  the  use  ?  " 

She  had  never  been  tender  or  loving 
with  him,  even  in  her  coarse  way.  His 
sentiment  had  amused  her;  his  personal 
beauty  filled  her  with  contempt;  she 
half-hated  him  at  times.  .  But  he  was 
kind  to  her,  and  gave  her  plenty  of  money 
to  spend — ^which  she  did  principally  on 
two  things,  whiskey  and  fine  shoes. 

"You  won't  go  away  until  to-morrow 
night,  will  you  ?"  insisted  the  woman. 

"Why  should  I  stay?"  he  asked, 
roughly. 

"Because  I  ask  you  to,"  she  replied 
in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"And  you  want  me  to  because  you 
want  me  to  shell  out  what  money  I  've 
got."  He  sank  rather  than  sat  down  in 
a  nearby  chair,  and  glared  at  her  fero- 
ciously. 

The  woman  lighted  the  gas. 

"  I  expect  this  place  don't  look  like  much 
after  all  the  fine  homes  your  business 
takes  you  to,"  she  remarked,  as  she  tlirew 
the  burnt  match  down  on  a  table. 

The  man  regarded  her  earnestly  as 
she  stood  with  her  strong  arms  on  her 
hips,  her  red,  voluptuous  fips  parted  into 
a  smile  that  showed  a  line  of  pure,  scin- 
tillant  white  between.  Her  intensely- 
black  hair  was  pushed  back  carelessly 
from  a  face  that  held  a  sturdy,  hard,  care- 
less beauty  of  its  own.  As  she  r^arded 
him,  he  felt  the  hopelessness  of  her  life 
cast  in  such  a  mould  as  it  was.  The 
steel  of  circumstance  enveloped  her. 
The  habit  of  her  mode  of  life  held  her 
tenaciously.  What  had  been  her  history 
before  he  had  picked  her  up,  stultified 
with  cheap  whiskey,  that  night  five  years 
before?  In  jail  and  out!  For  Mary 
had  been  a  pickpocket  who  had  never 
risen  very  far,  even  in  the  avocation  which 
she  followed  always  in  a  desultory  fash- 
ion. She  lived  literally  from  day  to  day, 
with  absolutely  no  care,  certainly  no 
forethought,  and  decidedly  no  apprehen- 
sion, as  to  the  morrow.  Only  once  had 
she  been  bitter,  and  that  transparent 
bitterness  was  ahve  with  laughter;  this 
was  when  she  spoke  of  the  instance  of 
her  last  arrest.    It  had  been  at  Christmas-  ' 
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time  when  the  denizens  of  Chatham 
Square,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid,  felt 
privileged  to  make  merry. 

About  the  hour  when  the  Wise  Men 
from  Jerusalem  are  portrayed  in  sacred 
history  as  going  forth  to  seek  for  the  in- 
fant bom  of  Mary  the  Immaculate,  this 
other  Mary,  who  had  mingled  in  her 
veins  the  blood  of  an  Itahan  immigrant 
and  an  Irish  sailor,  had  been  sent  to  jail. 
In  the  course  of  her  trial  next  day,  it  was 
developed  that  she  had  done  nothing 
more  serious  than  pull  the  pig-tail  of  a 
Chinaman  as  he  passed  her  solemnly  by. 
But  Mary  was  compensated  for  having 
lost  her  freedom,  at  a  time  when  freedom 
was  especially  desirable,  for  such  a  trivial 
matter,  by  the  fact  that  the  Judge  was 
oflfended  for  having  to  bother  with  such 
a  trivial  matter,  and  made  some  light 
comment  not  particularly  complimentary 
to  the  Celestials  in  general,  as  he  dis- 
missed her  without  even  a  reprimand. 

And  now  as  the  man  looked  at  her, 
something  strange  within  him  stirred, 
and  he  said :  *'  The  place  has  never  been 
anything  to  me,  Mary,  because  you  de- 
ceived me  and  lied  to  me  from  tiie  first. 
It  represents  merely  one  more  blighted 
hope.  But  all  that  is  past.  Come  and 
sit  down  by  me;  how  much  must  I  pay 
you  for  my  freedom  ?  ** 

Mary  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and 
turned  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  calcu- 
latingly. ''About  a  t'ousand  plunks,*' 
she  said,  at  a  hazard. 

"Very  well.  The  money  is  yours.  I 
will  see  that  you  get  it  in  the  morning." 

"Then  you  stay  here  over  night,"  she 
announced. 

"  Very  well,"  he  acquiesced.  "  I  '11 
sleep  on  the  couch." 

"  Sleep  where  you  please,"  she  retorted 
indifferently.  Deliberately,  and  without 
glancing  once  again  in  the  direction  of 
her,  the  man  removed  his  collar,  tie,  coat, 
vest  and  cuffs,  and  lay  down  on  the  couch 
year  at  hand. 

Mary  looked  about  her  uneasily.  "I 
am  not  used  to  buntdn'  so  eariy,"  she 
said. 

"  Well,  can  't  you  go  out  ?  **  he  asked, 


kindly  enough.  "Here  is  some  money. 
Get  what  you  want  to  eat  and  drink,  but 
when  you  come  in,  come  softly." 

Mary  took  the  money  with  a  grateful 
but  inarticulate  grunt  and  went  out, 
closing  and  quietly  locking  the  door  after 
her.  Down  on  the  pavement  she  found 
Lil,  the  pale,  fragile  girl  with  the  racking 
cough,  waiting  for  her.  "How  is  he, 
Mary  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"That  you,  Lil?  He's  aU  right. 
He  's  goin'  to  give  me  a  t'ousand  plunks 
in  the  momin'  and  quit.  I  've  a  notion 
to  have  him  pulled  on  that  Syracuse 
deal." 

"  I  saw  Tom  down  the  street  near  the 
Chinese  theater,  lookin'  for  you,"  said 
Lil,  adroitly  turning  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  did  you  ? "  cried  Mary,  with 
strange  little  lights  dancing  in  the  shad- 
ows of  her  now  black  eyes.  "  Here  's 
ten  cents  for  a  drink  of  whiskey.  You 
run  get  it  and  by  that  time  I  '11  be  back." 

"  VlThat  if  Ned  finds  out  you  have  gone 
to  meet  Tom  ?  "  asked  Lil.  For  answer 
Mary  held  up  the  key.  "  I  've  locked 
him  in,"  she  announced.  Lil  laughed 
and  coughed  simultaneously,  and  the 
two  girls  parted.  Lil  looked  back  and 
saw  Maiy  go  around  the  comer.  Quick 
as  a  flash  she  turned  and  sped  to  the  tene- 
ment where  Ned  and  Mary  were  lodged. 
Up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  she  hurried, 
past  a  tousled-headed  boy  who,  with  tin- 
bucket  in  hand,  was  coming  out  presum- 
ably to  get  beer  for  his  progenitors,  and 
straight  she  went  to  the  door  which  Maiy 
had  locked  but  a  few  minutes  before. 
She  took  a  skeleton-key  from  her  pocket 
and  skilfully  let  herself  in.  Ned  was 
awake  and  pacing  the  floor.  He  turned 
abruptly,  thinking  it  was  Mary.  Then, 
seeing  it  was  lil,  her  friend,  he  said: 
"Hello,  girl,  what's  up?" 

"Mary  threatens  to  squeal  about  that 
Syracuse  robbery,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"She  and  Tough  Tom  have  found  out 
all  about  it  between  them.  You  are  in 
danger  if  you  stay  here.  If  she  says 
a  word,  you  '11  go  to  Sing-Sing. 
Ned,  fly,  fly  for  your  life,  and  I  'U  run 
down    and    keep     her,    'till    you    get 
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lay.     Hurry»    for    the    love  of  God." 

Sbe  was  intenxipted  by  a  violent  fit  of 

QjO^dng.      He  put  on  his  overcoat  with- 

yataword,  took  liis  hat  in  his  hand,  then 

stine  money  from  his  pocket  and  put  it 

ittto  ia'8  hand.       "  You  'U  need  it,"  he 

said.  "You  liave  been  a  good  friend  to 

me.  1  do  n't  ^^axkt  to  get  pulled  just  now. 

liljllmve  met  by  chance  a  good  woman. 

I  loTe  her  and   I  i^ant  to  get  out  of  |all 

tins.  You  can  't    guess,  little  girl,  how 

loud  you  have  loeen  to  me."    He  paused, 

gtartled  by  the  more  than  usual  pallor  of 

her  face.    **  Are  you  feeling  worse  than 

usual?"  he  asked. 

lil  began  to  cry,  softly.  **  Don  H  stop," 
she  moaned,  **  go  on,  go  on." 

"Good.ni^t,Uttie  girl,"  he  said.  **We 
may  never  meet  again.  Grod  keep  you 
forever." 

With  this  he  was  gone,  vaguely  wonder- 
ing why  the  woman  wept — ^pitying  her 
deeply,  understanding  her  not  at  all, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  since  the  world  b^an. 

lil  puUed  the  door  to  and  locked  it, 
then  hastened  toward  the  Mission  Hall 
to  find  Bfaiy.  She  found  her  and  Tom 
quarreling  on  a  street  comer.  ''I've 
luKi  a  piece  of  luck  for  once,"  she  said. 
''Come  with  me,  both  of  you,  and  we  *U 
get  a  good  fill  up  for  once." 

"  Here 's  Mary  wants  me  to  help  t'row 
Ned,  after  he  gives  her  the  wad,  too," 
gnunhled  Tom.  ''Now,  while  I  wants 
you,'*  (Uiis  to  Maiy)  ''to  become  my  lady 
friend  instead  of  lus'n,  still  I  ain't  much 
CD  givin'  a  brother  man's  lay  away.  It 
ain't  BiUe  doctrine." 

-Wdl,  I  can  do  it  myself,"  retorted 
Maiy,  "and  it 's  good-bye  to  you." 

"WdU  when  it  comes  to  that,"  said 

Tom,  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  give  in, 

but  it 's  my  fust  offense  in  that  line,  and 

aD  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  female,"  he  con- 

duded,  fdiuntively. 

"Well  do  it  to-morrow,  then,"  said 

Maiy,  "after  I  get  my  dough.    I  *11  let 

^  deep  late,  have  a  good  breakfast  for 

^>  and  when  he  goes  out  it  will  be  with 

j^^^^dets  on  his  arms.    He  always  was 

^    of   jewelry."    And    she    laughed 


boisterously,    but    she    laughed    alone. 

"  Gee,  but  it 's  the  meanest  thing  I 
ever  done,"  said  Tough  Tom.  "Well, 
ladies,  shall  we  wet  our  whistles  ?  " 

"  At  my  expense,"  said  Lil. 

"Never,"  exclaimed  Tom.  "Me  for 
payin'  the  bills  of  my  lady  friends  when 
they  drinks  wid  me." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
three  staggered  up  to  Mary's  rooms. 
They  had  decided  to  wake  Ned  and  take 
him  out  to  fatten  before  the  slaughter, 
as  one  might  say.  It  seemed  a  huge  joke 
to  one  of  them.  Lil,  for  appearances 
sake,  joined  in  the  laughter,  though  in  so 
doing  she  brought  on  her  cough.  Mary 
took  the  key  from  her  pocket,  and  called 
out  gayly  on  letting  them  into  the  room: 

"Neddie,  come  out  and  give  us " 

The  words  fell  on  an  empty  room. 
"Ned,"  she  shrieked.  Then,  realizing 
beyond  doubt  that  her  intended  victim 
was  gone,  she  turned  fiercely  to  the  man 
at  her  side.  "He  is  gone,  gone,"  she 
wailed,  "  and  you  are  to  blame." 

"I  don't  see  how."  Tough  Tom's 
voice  was  disconsolate,  but  he  wore  an 
expression  of  intense  relief. 

"Perhaps  he  is  under  the  bed,"  sug- 
gested Lil,  innocently,  and  got  down  os- 
tentatiously to  look.  Maiy  joined  in 
the  search.  He  was  not  there.  "I  am 
sure  he  will  be  back,"  said  Lil,  faintly, 
between  paroxysms  of  coughing,  super- 
induced by  kneeling  down,  "He  always 
comes  back,  you  know,  Mary.  Besides 
there  are  his  cuffs  and  collar  and  tie  on 
the  bureau.  He  has  not  gone  far.  Oh, 
you  can  count  on  it,  he  is  coming  back. 
You  may  look  for  him  any  minute."  Then 
to  hersdf,  "'I  have  met  by  chance  a  good 
woman — I  love  her — '"  Another  fit  of 
coughing  overtook  her. 

"VlThat's  that  you  are  mumbling?" 
demanded  Maiy,  her  voice  riding  stri- 
dently above  the  gusty  coughing. 

"  He  '11  come  back,  he  'U  come  back," 
reiterated  Lil,  consolingly.  At  which 
assurance  Tough  Tom  looked  veiy  glum. 

But  Maiy,  of  Doyer  street,  is  looking 
still.  Helen  C.  Beboen-Cubtib. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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The  Pending  Straggle   Between  Democ- 
racy and  Aristocracy  in  England. 

THE  WORLD  is  witnessing  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Lords  favorably  to  con- 
sider legislation  proposed  and  passed  by  a 
lai^  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
relative  to  education,  labor  and  other  vital 
problems  in  which  the  nation  is  deeply  in- 
terested, the  opening  skirmish  of  another  of 
those  titanic  battles  that  mark  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  their 
own .  Along  the  highway  that  leads  to  popula  r 
rule,  at  intervals  we  see  an  arrogant  oppressor 
of  the  people,  in  one  of  various  guises,  seeking 
to  prevent  the  multitude  from  coming  into 
their  own,  or,  failing  in  that,  he  watches  his 
opportimity  and  the  moment  the  easy-going 
masses,  imagining  the  victory  won  for  all  time, 
lapse  into  lethargy,  he  reappears  and  strives 
to  win  back  lost  power  or  gain  new  privileges 
by  stealth,  cunning,  corruption  or  force. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  king,  emperor  or  other  dig- 
nitary that  blasphemously  assumes  divine 
right;  sometimes  it  is  an  aristocracy,  a  plu- 
tocracy or  a  priestly  dass  seeking  to  enslave 
the  mUlions  for  personal  enrichment. 

But  to  the  intelligent  friend  of  democracy 
the  one  thing  important  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  struggle  between  class-interests  and 
the  people  is  at  heart  the  same,  whether  it  is 
waged  by  a  Kaiser  in  Germany,  a  House  of 
Peers  in  England  or  a  plutocracy  in  America. 
No  true  democrat  therefore  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  strug^e  in  England  between 
the  people  and  the  peers,  which  may  easily 
becoone  as  momentous  a  passage  in  history 
as  was  the  great  Reform-Bill  battle  which 
eventuated  in  the  triumph  for  the  time  being 
of  the  principles  of  democratic  constitutional 
monardiy  over  the  dominant  kingly  and  aris- 
tocratic assumptions  of  power. 

The  Earlier  Battle  and  Its  Lessons. 

Few  passages  in  the  history  of  modem  Eng- 
land are  so  pregnant  with  vital  and  inspiring 
lessons  for  tfie  friends  of  freedom  to-day  as 
the  Reform-Bill  battle  and  its  outcome.  The 
royal  house  of  England  had  become  more  and 
more  reactionar}'  as  it  felt  its  security  growing 


until  it  evinced  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  hated  Stuarts.  The  reactionary  aris- 
tocracy, always  jealous  of  any  increase  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people,  lent  itself  to 
the  interests  of  the  throne.  A  community  of 
interests  existed  between  these  privileged 
classes  which  made  them,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  ready  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  people. 

But  the  success  of  our  Republic  had  put 
new  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
all  lands,  and  the  terrible  retribution  which 
the  French  masses  had  meted  out  to  their 
age-long  oppressors  had  served  as  a  whole- 
some warning  to  monarchs  and  lords  who  had 
hitherto  been  despotic  and  insolent  in  their 
oppressions. 

In  England  the  misery  of  the  poor  almost 
beggared  description,  as  was  shown  by  various 
painstaking  investigations.  The  privileged 
rich,  then  as  now,  were  justifying  their  lavish 
expenditure  of  wealth  on  dress  and  various 
forms  of  ostentation,  on  the  ground  that  these 
things  gave  work  for  the  poor.  The  poor 
were  rapidly  reaching  the  danger-line  where 
starvation  and  a  sense  of  injustice  drives  the 
masses  to  revolution.  The  middk-dass  join- 
ed in  the  struggle  against  the  privileged  in- 
terests, and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  un- 
less the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
virtually  changed  the  government  of  £lngland 
to  a  representative  government,  were  accepted, 
a  general  uprising  would  ensue.  The  House 
of  Lords,  with  its  peers  and  bishops,  stood 
overwhelmingly  against  the  people  and  with 
the  throne,  and  when  the  Reform  BiU  first 
passed  the  House  it  seemed  apparent  that 
the  Lords  would  never  ratify  it,  even  thou^ 
the  King  urged  its  acceptance.  At  this  the 
public  spirit  of  democratic  England  flamed 
forth  from  north  to  south.  Tl^  wealth-pro- 
ducing millions  were  awakening  and  girding 
themselves  for  the  coming  struggle.  Then 
it  was  that  the  King  had  the|great^'*  Lx>n  Duke  ** 
sound  the  soldiers,  the  bulwark  of  despotism, 
to  see  if  the  English  soldiers  could  be  cajoled, 
by  pleas  of  loyalty  and  duty,  into  shooting 
down  their  own  people;  but  to  his  amazement 
and  alarm,  for  Wellington  was  an  intense  re- 
actionary, the  Duke  found  the  soldiers  were 
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so  in  sympathy  with  the  people  that  it  would 
he  folly  to  risk  an  issue.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  the  Lords  abdicated;  and  Englishmen 
supposed  that  the  great  fundamental  subject 
of  contention — ^whether  or  not  the  people 
through  the  Conmions  were  the  real  rulers  of 
England — ^was  settled  and  settled  forever  in 
favor  of  the  people. 

Happily  at  that  time  and  for  the  next  score 
or  more  of  years  the  masses  were  keenly  awake 
to  the  penl  of  indifference  or  lethargy,  and 
they  called  from  time  to  time  to  their  ranks 
as  splendid  a  group  of  high-minded  statesmen 
as  ever  waged  war  for  popular  rule  and  jus- 
tice in  any  land.  Foremost  among  these 
were  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  after  Peel's 
acceptance  of  the  popular  demand  for  reform 
there  came  Gladstone  and  a  number  of  other 
statesmen  of  superior  power  who  were  under 
the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  plutocracy  began 
to  gain  ascendancy  over  the  people  in  America 
that  the  reactionaries,  under  the  leadership 
firrt  of  Disraeli  and  later  of  Salisbury,  Bal- 
foor,  and  Chamberlain,  began  to  battle  against 
the  ^iril  of  democracy.  The  people  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  America,  had  been  lulled  to  sleep 
and  distracted  by  foreign  wars  which  are  al- 
ways the  of^Mirtunity  of  the  enemies  of  popu- 
lar rule;  .and  reaction  slowly  but  steadily 
advanced,  and  in  England  it  united  various 
adfiah  interests.  As  a  result  a  number  of 
laws  known  io  be  odious  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  passed  by  the  reactionary 
House  cfeded  on  tiie  war  issue. 

Tben  came  the  great  democratic  reaction 
with  its  enonnoiis  Liberal  nuijority;  and  now 
that  this  House,  fresh  horn  the  people,  seeks 
to  carry  out  the  anie-election  pledges,  the 
House  of  Lords  strives  to  block  the  way.  The 
lesolt  of  the  stnigg^  will  be  awaited  by  true 
democnts  in  Uiis  oountiy  with  almost  as  great 
inteicsl  as  by  the  Liberal  masses  in  England, 
for  it  is  aO  one  struggle  under  slightly  differ- 
ing forms.  TTie  battle  is  between  progress 
and  reaction;  b^ween  the  freedom  of  a  broad 
and  JDst  educational  and  religious  order  and 
fht  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  dogmatic  der- 
icslism  that  in  aO  ages  when  it  has  had  power 
has  muted  with  despotism  against  the  ri^ts 
of  the  tnillMw  and  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
<fifidnaL  It  w  a  war  between  the  privileged 
rifgg  who  would  explmt  and  oppress,  and 
the  people  who  desire  the  just  fruits  of  de- 


Ohief   Ohiacts  on  Which    The    Opposing 
Forces  Are  Contending. 

There  are  four  great  measures  which  the 
Liberals  pledged  the  people  relief  from  in  the 
campaign  and  which  the  people  naturally 
expect  liberal  legislation  upon.  These  deal 
with  Ekiucation,  Trades  Disputes,  The  I^nd 
and  Plural  Voting.  On  all  these  measures 
the  Lords  threaten  to  veto  the  work  of  the 
people's  servants  or  to  change  the  bills  so  as 
to  defeat  the  object  aimed  at.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ekiucation  Bill  this  has  already  been 
done;  and  it  remains  for  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
backed  by  the  Liberal  House,  to  say  whether 
England  is  to  be  ruled  by  the  peers  or  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  Liberal  ministry  has  the  courage 
and  wisdom  of  true  statesmanship  and  is  as 
loyal  to  democracy  as  the  servants  of  reaction 
and  privilege  are  to  their  masters,  one  of  two 
courses  will  be  followed:  Either  through  the 
drastic  use  of  the  power  of  the  House  to  con- 
trol appropriations  and  taxation  the  Lords 
will  be  compelled  to  come  to  terms,  or  the 
-Ministry  can  appeal  to  the  people.  There  is, 
of  course,  difficulty  in  appealing  on  an  issue 
such  as  the  Education  Bill,  for  example,  as 
the  real  issue  would  be  largely  obscured  by 
old-time  appeals  to  religious  prejudice,  united 
with  the  combined  influence  of  the  aristocratic 
landed  class  and  other  special  interests  that 
are  all  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals. 

The  outlook  is  serious  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  alarming  for  the  Liberals,  if  their 
leadership  is  wise  and  brave;  but  here  we  are 
confronted  by  one  of  those  paralyzing  t/t  that 
sq  frequently  lie  athwart  the  path  of  progress* 

If  England  Had  The  Bafarandnm. 

The  present  conditions  in  England  afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance,  prac- 
ticality, and  we  may  say  necessity  of  the  Ref- 
erendum in  the  present  stage  of  governmental 
progress,  if  the  effU*iency  of  democracy  is  to 
be  maintained  and  the  best  results  of  popular 
government  are  to  be  enjoyed  with  the  least 
possible  confusion,  cost  and  disorder.  If 
En^and  had  a  law  compelling  a  popular 
Referendum  on  all  important  matters  when 
the  two  houses  could  not  agree,  the  real  de- 
sires of  the  nation  on  these  vital  questions 
could  easily  be  ascertained  and  the  popular 
will  embedded  in  legislation  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Ministerial  or  the  House  Bill,  and 
also  the  proposal  of  the  Lords,  to  the  people. 
The  voters  would  then  have  the  clear-cut  is- 
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sues  before  tbem.  They  could  accept  either 
or  vote  down  both ;  while  the  House  would  be 
free  to  push  forward  other  legislation  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  people  and  for  which  in  part 
its  members  were  elected.  Moreover,  if  the 
Lords  Icoew  that  the  people  would  have  a 
chance  for  a  Referendum  on  each  measure, 
there  would  be  little  of  Uie  arrogant  and  dog- 
matic attitude  on  the  part  of  that  undemocratic 
food;  that  is  now  evinced,  and  reasonable 
agteements  or  compromises  might  be  made 
on  practically  all  important  measures.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  people  hare  the  power 
finally  to  determine  important  legislation  that 
paralyzes  the  despot,  the  c^ressor,  the  grafter 
and  the  reactionaiy  who  would  thwart  the 
onward  march  of  fundamental  democrat^. 


•Wigiag  J 
Elftc 


Instead  of  being  discouraged  at  the  out- 
come of  the  November  elections,  friends  of 
fundamental  democracy  who  are  philosophical 
enough  to  weigh  judicully  the  various  factors 
involved  in  this  opening  sldrmish  in  the  war 
for  the  restoration  of  a  democratic  republic 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  and  criminal 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth,  will  see  that 
the  results  are  rich  in  promise  and  that  at  many 


points  along  the  firing-line  the  forces  of  popu- 
lar government  won  important  and  deeply 
significant  victories.  Even  when  the  tempo- 
rary result  was  registered  in  favor  of  the  plu- 
tocracy, the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  victory  are  such  that  the  far-seeing  among 
their  servants  recognize  that  the  grounds  for 
alarm  are  far  greater  than  those  for  congratu- 
lation. Thus  we  find  the  New  York  Nation, 
ultra-conservative  and  one  of  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  Mr.  Hearst  among  the  metropoli- 
tan papers,  thus  tacitly  admitting  the  conten- 
tions of  Mr.  Hearst  and  uttering  a  solemn 
note  of  warning  to  the  reactionary  and  pred- 
atory intereats  it  so  valiantly  serves  as  occa- 
sion demands: 

"The  warning  is  unmistakable.  If  Mr. 
Hughes  fails  to  do  his  utmost  to  check  abuses 
and  redress  grievances,  if  In  this  effort  he  is 
thwarted  by  the  hirelings  of  the  machine, 
Hearst  or  one  of  his  kind  will  surely  have  his 
innings.  The  corporations  have  rights  which 
must  be  respected  as  scrupulously  as  those 
of  the  individual;  but  our  common  carriers 
cannot  be  allowed  to  use  their  immensely 
valuable  franchises  from  the  public  as  instru- 
ments of  discrimination;  our  traction  and 
lighting  companies  are  not  licensed  to  loot 
our  dties;  our  anti-monopoly  laws  must  not 
be  violated  with  impuni^.  Sudi  men  as 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Henry  H.  Rogers  of 
the  Standard  Oil;  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and 
Anthony  N.  Brady,  the  manipulators  of  trac- 
tion stocks;  President  Charles  A.  Feabody 
of  the  Mutual  life  and  other  life  insurance 
offidab  who  are  trying  to  prevent  a  fi«e  vote 
by  policyholders;  such  buccaneers  in  hi^ 
finance  as  E.  H.  Harriman,  have  heretofore 
shown  little  appreciation  of  popular  senti- 
ment. They  have  acted  as  if  no  power  on 
earth  had  ri^t  or  might  to  check  the  greed 
of  their  corporations.  To  them  also  the  vote 
of  Tuesday  should  carry  its  lesson.  The  faith 
of  thousands  in  Hearst  as  a  savior  baa  its 
pathetic  side.  In  casting  their  ballots  for  him 
they  have  blindly  cried  for  justiGe.  They  will 
not  be  denied." 

One  thing  The  last  election  has  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  that  is  that 
the  old  political  inertia  and  mora]  stagnation 
that  hare  held  the  American  people  in  thrall 
and  enabled  the  plutocracy  steadily  to  gain 
ascendancy  orer  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment, has  passed  away.    The  people  are  at 
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laot  thoroog^y  awakened  and  are  thinking, 
— nay,  more,  they  are  girding  themselves  for, 
a  titanic  battle  against  the  criminal  rich,  the 
princes  of  privilege  that  have  debauched  the 
government  and  robbed  the  people  of  their 
substance  and  the  nation  of  its  great  natural 
resources  of  wealth  while  posing  as  the  pillars 
of  the  church  and  of  business  and  social  life. 
Hie  last  election  was  merely  the  first  real 
skirmish  since  the  people  have  awakened 
from  the  moral  and  mental  stupor  into  which 
party  bosses  and  corporate  wealth  have  lulled 
them.  Even  the  apparent  defeats  are  of  such 
a  diaracter  as  to  be  unmbtakable  heralds  of 
victory,  if  the  same  spirit  that  fired  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Adams  and  Washington  shall  from 
now  on  animate  those  who  appreciate  the  full 
significance  to  civilization  of  the  pending 
stnigi^e  between  popular  government  and 
daas-rule  by  a  privileged  and  conscienceless 
few. 

But  this  is  not  all .  The  positive  victories  won 
agsinst  great  odds  should  hearten  every  man 
and  woman  worthy  of  our  great  Republic. 
Some  of  these  victories,  how  they  were  won, 
and  their  true  significance  we  shaU  now  briefly 
tondiiipcm. 

The  Splendid  Besnlts   for  Popular  Rule 

and  OiTic  Bighteonsness  won  in 

The  Wisconsin  Election. 

If  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tioD  to  give  our  readers  a  dear,  oomprehen- 
ofe  epitome  of  the  result  in  Wisconsin  in  the 
followiBg  report  made  to  us  by  our  friend, 
Ptofeaaoi  William  Kittle,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Repents  of  Normal  Schools  of  Wis- 
ooDsin.  Nowhere  in  the  November  elections 
dU  the  friends  of  free  institutions,  dvic  right- 
eonsiiefls  and  just  government  win  more  pro- 
lemcedly  flian  in  H^soonsin. 

The  Wiaconain  Election. 

Hie  leeent  election  in  Wisconsin  is  of  much 
inlaeet  In  its  relation  to  the  past  five  years' 
rtiuggle  for  good  government  in  that  state. 
It  wiD  be  seen  that  those  who  have  stood  for 
die  oonttnictive  legislation  already  enacted, 
hife  sulfered  no  defeat  and  that  Senator  La 
ToAetle  Is  stUI  the  active  and  effective  leader 


Oa  September  25th,  the  candidates  for  the 
offices  and  of  the  legislature,  induding 
k  hold-Ofer  stale  senators,  met  in  conven- 
^  <t  UadnoR  and  adopted  a  state  platform. 
*^  <hcfanitioo  of  the  Bepublican  party  of 


Wisconsin  is  a  dear  and  strong  statement  of 
the  prindples  whidi  La  Follette  has  advocated. 
The  follovring  are  the  main  planks  of  the  plat- 
form: 

'*We  endorse  and  approve  the  past  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
as  conspicuously  progressive,  honest  and 
economic,  and  point  wkti  pride  to  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  faithftil  compliance  with  the  party 
promises  made  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  past.  And  we  spedally  point  out, 
among  the  important  measures  secured  dur-^ 
ing  his  administration,  the  laws  affecting  pri- 
mary dections,  the  State  Railway  Commission, 
and  equitable  method  of  railway  taxaticm,  the 
law  prohibiting  improper  legislative  lobbying, 
and  other  laws  of  great  value  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  We  approve  the  work  recently 
done  in  Congress  to  secure  similar  legislation, 
and  we  uige  upon  our  senators  and  represent- 
atives in  Congress  to  join  in  a  united  effort  in 
support  of  such  legislation  as  will  insure  in 
national  affairs  the  same  reforms  as  have  been 
enacted  into  laws  in  Wisconsin,  and  hereto- 
fore and  now  recommended  by  the  platforms 
of  the  Republican  party  in  this  state. 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  regulation  of  rates  of 
service  of  all  public-service  corporations,  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  exercised  over  railroads. 
The  same  reasons  exist  for  controlling  the 
rates  of  water,  electric  light,  gas,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  street-railway  companies,  and 
other  public-service  corporations,  a^  for  con- 
trolling transportation  rates.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
railroad  commission  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  property  of  all  such  corporations. 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  issue 
of  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  public-service  cor- 
porations, giving  to  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission  supervisory  control  over  the  same, 
and  by  appropriate  provisions  preventing  the 
issue  of  any  such  stocks  and  bonds,  except  for 
actual  value. 

"We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  life  insurance, 
which  shall  provide  for  the  fullest  protection 
to  the  funds  of  such  companies;  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  policy-holders 
in  $9,000,000  of  surplus  bdonging  to  them; 
a  fair  and  intelligible  form  of  contract,  the 
making  of  mutual  companies  mutual  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name;   publidty  in  aU  of  their 


affairs,  and  an  accounting  and  irrevocable 
apportifHiinent  of  dividends. 

"Railway  employ^  axe  engaged  in  public 
service  moat  hazardous  in  iU  nature.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  providing  that  neg- 
ligence of  an  injured  employ^  shall  not  bar  a 
recovery  of  damages  by  him,  if  the  juiy  shall 
find  that  the  ne^igence  of  the  railway  com- 
pany is  greater  than  his  own. 

"We  pledge  oimelves  to  further  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
DOW  pending,  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
law  imposing  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes 
with  rcaaonahle  exemptions,  and  the  passage 
of  such  law  as  soon  tliereafter  as  possible  in 
order  to  remedy,  among  others,  the  great  evil 
now  eziatuig  by  reason  of  the  present  mort- 
gage-taxation law. 

"We  favor  such  amendment  to  the  primary 
election  law  as  will  strengthen  it  and  make  it 
most  effective  as  an  instrument  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  Uie  people. 

"We  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  enable  any  city  or  village  that  so 
desires  to  own  its  own  public  utilities,  and  to 
apply  the  broad  principles  of  eminent  domain 
in  acquiring  existing  plants  at  theit  true  value. 
We  ^so  favor  legislation  which  will  give  to 
municipalities  when  they  purchase  a  public 
utibfy  the  ri^t  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  which 
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shall  be  a  lien  on  the  property  so  purchased." 


The  chief  management  of  the  campaign 
fiotn  September  3£th  to  November  6th  was 
in  the  hands  of  W.  D.  Connor,  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Central  Committee  and  a  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Senator  La 
Follette  opposed  his  election  as  Chairman  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  but  Governor 
Davidson  made  a  strong  personal  appeal  to 
the  convention  for  Connor  and  this  secuted 
his  election.  During  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Connor  gave  his  unqualified  and  earnest  sup- 
port to  all  the  Stalwarts  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated at  the  primaries  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  regularly  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  strongly  supported  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Boden,  for  Disbict-Attorney  in 
Milwaukee,  Mr.  Babcock  for  Congress  in  the 
Third  District,  and  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr. 
Foley  for  State  Senators.  All  four  were  beat- 
en on  November  6th.  Mr.  Connor  gave  ex- 
plicit directions  that  no  speaker  going  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee should  mention  La  Follette  favorably. 
He  also  invited  Senator  John  C.  Spooner  to 
speak  in  various  parts  of  the  state  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  and 
Senator  Spooner  made  a  number  of  speeches 
advocating  the  election  of  Mr.  Connor  and 
taking  pains  to  say  in  each  place  that  be  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Mr.  Connor  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  Stalwarts  and  with  Sen- 
ator Spooner,  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Pfister 
in  particular. 

Senator  La  Follette  did  not  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
But  in  this  respect,  he  followed  his  usual  cus- 
tom. However,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Connor  did  not  want  him  to  a[^iear  in  the 
campaign  and  that  Senator  La  Follette  would 
not  allow  his  itinerary  to  be  controlled  by  hb 
enemy.  Senator  Spooner  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  entire  Republican  ticket;  Senator 
La  FoUette  in  two  senatorial  districts  at  least, 
openly  advocated  the  election  of  Democrats 
and  tlw  defeat  of  the  two  RepubUcan  candi- 
dates who  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature had  repudiated  their  pledges.  In 
Milwaukee,  he  made  a  strenuous  campaign 
for  McGovem,  the  independent  candidate 
for  District-Attorney,  against  the  regular 
nominee.  He  was  known  to  be  opposed  to 
Babcock  and  other  candidates.  He  gave 
Governor  Davidson  his  sincere  and  earnest 
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support  and  contributed  money  to  his  com- 
paign.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket  has  been  for 
Tears  a  Stalwart. 

In  Milwaukee  at  a  public  meeting,  Senator 
La  FoUette  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Connor.  La  FoUette  replied  that  he  was 
sorry  the  question  was  asked  but  that  he  could 
not  dodge;  that  ever  since  Mr.  Connor  had 
opposed  cert^  legislation  at  Madison,  he 
had  doubted  his  sincerity.  Connor  replied 
the  next  evening  by  an  attack  on  Senator  La 
FoUette. 

It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  a  contest 
oo  for  leadership  between  Mr.  Connor  and 
Senator  La  FoUette.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise. Connor  would  wiUingly  compro- 
mise, as  he  desires  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  is  playing  a  most  difficult  game. 
He  publicly  advocates  the  constructive  legis- 
lation secured  by  La  FoUette  and  quite  openly 
makes  alliances  with  the  Stalwarts.  He  will 
be  the  presiding  officer  in  the  coming  legisla- 
ture, bat  as  such  he  has  only  a  casting  vote 
without  the  power  to  appoint  the  comlnittees 
in  the  state  senate.  Mr.  Connor  is  relying 
OD  both  the  Stalwarts  and  La  FoUette  sup- 
porters. He  advocates  harmony  and  a  re- 
united party.  He  ignores  La  FoUette  as  a 
factor.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  from  two  to 
three  million  dollars  and  his  enemies  assert 
that  he  wiU  be  unscrupulous  in  using  his 
wealth  to  further  his  aims.  The  election  re- 
turns wiU  throw  light  on  this  contest  for  lead- 
ership and  also  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  progress  in  constructive  legislation  has 
ceased  in  ^^sooosin. 

The  main  ctmtest  for  good  government  was 
n  Milwaukee  over  the  election  of  a  District- 
Attorney  and  the  prosecution  of  grafters  in 
that  cil^.    The  case  is  exactly  Uke  that  of 
Foik  in  St.  Louis.    During  the  past  two  years 
Frank  McGovem  has  been  District  or  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney.    The  grand  jury  returned 
a  great  nmnber  of  indictments  and  McGrovem 
folk»wed  these  up  with  vigorous  prosecutions 
ci  city  oflkials.    Among  others,  he  placed  on 
trial,    Charles    PBster,    a    multi-nuUionaire, 
friend  of  Senator  Spooner,  owner  of  the  finest 
liold  in   Milwaukee  and  proprietor  of  the 
Stmiind^  one  of  the  greatest  daily  papers  of 
tbe  ttale.    Ffiarter  was  charged  with  stealing 
114,000,  but  the  testimony  at  the  trial  seemed 
tothow  that  the  money  was  used  to  secure  the 
f^f^^tge-contimct  with  the  city.    Pfister  re- 
''^'tieadjr  pimued  McGrovem,  almost  daUy, 


in  the  Sentind,  At  the  primaries  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  McGovem  was  defeated  and  a  can- 
didate, Boden,  acceptable  to  Pfister  and  all 
the  boodlers,  was  nominated.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  of  the  Stalwart  Demo- 
crats and  aU  the  boodlers,  gamblers  and  worst 
elements  of  the  dty.  The  best  people  of  MU- 
waukee  urged  MciGovem  to  run  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  Both  he  and  Boden  are  Re- 
publicans. La  FoUette  devoted  two  days  in 
Milwaukee,  going  rapidly  from  one  meeting 
to  another  and  advocating  the  election  of  Mc- 
Govem. Connor  threw  the  weight  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  for  Boden.  The 
election  of  McGrovem  on  November  6th  was 
a  triumph  for  the  best  citizens  of  Milwaukee, 
for  La  FoUette  and  for  good  government  in 
every  city. 

The  second  most  notable  contest  was  over 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Babcock,  the  present 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  District. 
Before  the  primaries.  Senator  La  FoUette 
spoke  in  that  district  and  urged  the  people  to 
nominate  anotlier  Republican.  But  the  Stal- 
wart Democrats  openly  aided  Babcock  who 
was  regularly  nominated,  on  a  very  close  vote. 
It  was  known  by  every  voter  in  his  district  that 
Babcock  had  opposed  La  FoUette.  Senator 
Spooner,  in  the  week  before  the  election,  de- 
livered a  long  speech  at  PlattevUle,  the  lead- 
ing city  in  the  district  and  urged  the  voters 
to  reelect  Babcock  and  thus  endorse  Roose- 
velt. On  November  6th,  the  voters  of  the 
Third  District  defeated  Babcock  by  a  pluraUty 
of  800.  In  1902,  the  same  district  gave  him 
a  pluraUty  of  8,250.  The  change  of  more 
than  9,000  votes  in  four  years  is  directly  due 
to  what  he  terms  La  FoUetteism.  The  Dem- 
ocrat elected  has  been  an  earnest  supporter 
of  La  FoUette  and  wiU  stand  for  his  measures 
in  Congress. 

Before  the  primaries.  Senator  La  FoUette 
spoke  in  the  Ninth  District  against  the  renom- 
ination  of  the  present  member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Minor,  who  has  always  opposed  progress 
in  Wisconsin.  La  FoUette  asked  the  people 
to  nominate  Mr.  Kuestermann,  who  has  been 
on  the  side  of  good  government  and  is  a  sup- 
porter of  La  FoUette.  Mr.  Kuestermann  was 
nominated  and  elected. 

La  FoUette  spoke  against  the  election  of 
two  state  senators  and  both  were  defeated 
and  ardent  La  FoUette  supporters  elected  in 
their  places. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District,  that 
of  the  capital,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  been 
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(Reproduced  by  apeBul  permiaaioD  of  W.  R.  Heant.) 
THE    CONQUERORS. 


La  Follette'a  chief  lieutenant,   was  elected. 

Evei7  stale  officer  elected  haa  been  a  sup- 
porter of  La  Foliette  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  of  them  except  Connor,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  will  conspire  against  him. 
On  the  contraiy,  most  of  them  are  stronglj 
for  him,  induding  Governor  Davidson,  who 
keenfy  felt  La  FoUette's  opposition  before  the 
primaries. 

The  election  plainly  shows  that  the  effort 
at  harmony  between  the  Stalwarts  and  La 
Foliette  men  has  been  a  faflure.  It  shows 
also  that  the  people  stand  just  as  before  on 
the  principles  advocated  by  La  Foliette.  His 
friends  everywhere  in  Wisconsin  regard  the 
election  as  an  endorsement  for  him. 

The  following  is  a  fair  summary  of  the 
election: 


1 .  Hie  state  officers  without  exception  were 
elected  as  La  Foliette  supporters.  Connor  is 
the  only  one  who  will  oppose  him. 

2.  liie  number  of  La  Foliette  supporters 
in  the  lepslature  has  been  increased. 

S.  The  platform  is  a  strong  endorsement 
of  his  measures  and  detdares  for  an  advance 
in  constructive  legislation. 

4.  Three,  and  perhaps  four,  new  members 
of  Congress  have  been  elected  who  have  been 
his  active  supporters. 

5.  In  three  congressional  districts  and  in 
two  state  senatorial  districts,  he  has  gained 
almost  personal  victories. 

6.  In  Idwaukee,  he  eloquendy  spoke  tor 
McGovem  who  stands  for  good  government 
and  irbo  was  elected. 

7.  Connor's  plurality  was  reduced  sereral 
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Mud  because  he  was  known  to  be  opposed 

iFtdktte. 

There  has  been  no  striking  or  noticeable 

rut  Tictorj  in  the  state. 

William  Kittle. 


Tte  President's  Message. 


sent  to  Congress  by  President 
€01  December  4th  is  one  of  the  most 
docdments  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
lip.    The  President  earnestly 
progressive  income  and  inheritance 
^.jiitdi  a  rate  of  taxation  rapidly  increas- 
^~  Ae  increase  in  the  size  of  the  income 


I  lUgua  the  necessity  of  securing  judicial 
m  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  as 
•Bs  of  preventing  the  wars  of  labor  and 
al  and  establishing  a  larger  measure  of 
illial  harmony.  His  idea  is  to  institute 
sderal  Commission  on  conciliation  and 
mtioD  before  which  the  parties  to  an 
itnal  dispute  might  be  required  to  come 
state  the  reasons  for  their  contention. 
loes  not  ask  that  at  the  start  the  decisions 
le  cnnnmission  should  have  the  force  of 
Igmeiit  of  court,  for  he  says  that  "in  all 
Istioii  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  advance 
ioo^y*  testing  each  step  by  the  actual 
ts,*'  but  he  believes  that  judicial  action 
being  appearance  and  statement  of  rea- 
**would  tend  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
dliness  and  conciliation  between  con- 
ing parties;  and  the  giving  each  side  an 
1  opportunity  to  present  fully  its  case  in 
ocsenoe  of  the  other  would  prevent  many 
ites  from  developing  into  serious  strikes 
ckoiits,  and,  in  other  cases,  would  enable 
commission  to  persuade  the  opposing 
es  to  come  to  terms. 

n  this  age  of  great  corporate  and  labor 
linations,  neither  employers  nor  employ^ 
Id  be  left  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ger  party  to  a  dispute,  regardless  of  the 
eousness  of  their  respective  daims.  The 
osed  measure  would  be  in  the  line  of 
iDg  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
es  the  public  has  itself  an  interest  whidi 
ot  wisdy  be  disregarded;  an  interest  not 
Yj  of  general  convenience,  for  the  ques- 
ii  a  just  and  proper  public  policy  must 
be  considered.  .  .  .  Tlie  decisions  of  the 
nisnofi  would  give  a  chance  for  public 
ioo  to  cfystallise  and  thus  to  exert  its  full 
forthe 


ff 


The  President  asks  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  employment 
of  railroad  employ^  and  sa3rs:  "It  should  be 
our  aim  steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor,  with  the  general  introduction  of  an 
eight-hour  day  as  the  goal." 

He  uiges  Congress  to  provide  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  child-labor 
and  of  the  labor  of  women  and  demands  the 
enactment  of  a  drastic  and  thorough-going 
child-labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories,  saying  that  there  is  no  need 
of  any  further  investigation  in  reference  to 
such  a  law. 

He  requests  an  amendment  to  the  Eknploy- 
ers'  Liability  Law,  passed  at  the  last  session, 
saying: 

"In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by 
employers  there  are  unavoidable  accidents 
and  even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line 
of  business  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  it  cannot  be  completely 
eliminated.  It  is  a  great  social  injustice  to 
compel  the  employ^,  or  rather  the  family  of 
the  killed  or  disabled  victim,  to  bear  the  en- 
tire burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice. 

"In  other  words,  society  shirks  its  duty  by 
laying  the  whole  cost  on  the  victim,  whereas 
the  injury  comes  from  what  may  be  called  the 
legitimate  risks  of  trade.  Compensation  for 
accidents  or  death  due  in  any  line  of  industry 
to  the  actual  conditions  under  which  that  in- 
dustry is  carried  on,  should  be  paid  by  that 
portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  industry  is  carried  on — ^that  is,  by 
those  who  profit  by  the  industry.  ...  It  is 
therefore  dear  to  my  mind  that  the  law  should 
place  this  entire  'risk  of  trade'  upon  the  em 
ployer." 

The  President  urges  again  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  power  of  in- 
junction in  labor  cases. 

He  declares  in  favor  of  a  constitutioiial 
amendment  pladng  the  whole  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tional Congress,  in  order  that  the  injustice 
and  scandfds  resulting  from  the  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  laws  of  the  different  states  may 
be  abolished  and  in  order  that  polygamy  may 
be  effectively  dealt  with. 

He  refers  to  the  splendid  development  and 
wonderful  history  of  Japan,  saying  that  her 
grqwth  "has  been  literally  astounding.   There 
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is  not  only  nothing  to  parallel  it  but  nothing 
to  approach  it  in  the  hiatoiy  of  dviliied  tnan- 
kind."  And  lie  recommends  an  "act  pro- 
viding for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  vho 
come  here  intending  to  become  American 
citi«ena." 

He  also  asks  for  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  Federal  goremment  to  secure  a<)ec|uate 
eaforoement  of  the  rights  of  aliens  under  trea- 
ties which  are  now  subject  to  \-ioIation  in  ways 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  national  gor- 
ernfaient  and  may  not  be  reached  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  dty  or  state  involved. 

The  railroad  pools  and  combinations  the 
,  President  says  should  not  be  prohibited.  The 
law  should  carefully  discriminate  between 
those  combinations  which  do  good  and  those 
which  do  evil.  "Railroads  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  agreements  provided  these 
agreements  -were  sanctioned  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  were  published." 
Ilie  prohibition  of  combination  aids  big  ship- 
pers in  forcing  rebates  from  the  roads.  More- 
over, as  the  Interstate  Commerce  C-ommission 
has  shown,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  railroad  busines.^  of  the  country  with- 
out concerted  action  afforded  by  traffic  asso- 
ciations such  as  have  been  condemned  by  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Trans-Miasouri  case  and  in  the  Joint- 
TrafiSc  Association  case.  "This  means  that 
the  law  aa  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  such  that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot 
be  conducted  without  breaking  it." 

The  President  is  not  in  favor  of  pubhc-own- 
ership  of  railroads,  and  he  is  right  in  thinking 
that  under  present  political  conditions  it  would 
be  dangerous.  But  present  political  condi- 
tions wUl  not  last  always,  and  no  one,  unless 
it  may  be  the  trust  railroad  magnates  them- 
selves, is  doing  more  than  President  Roose- 
velt to  abolish  present  political  conditions 
and  prepare  the  way  for  public-ownership  by 
securing  drastic  regulation  which  is  likely, 
not  only  to  convince  the  people  that  no  regu- 
lative measure  can  do  the  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  make  even  the  railroad  magnates 
willing  to  abdicate  and  turn  the  roads  over 
to  the  government. 

Hw  President  says  that  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  have 
to  be  enlarged  along  several  different  lines  so 
as  to  give  larger  and  more  effictent  control 
over  the  railroads,  and  that  the  coal  lands 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  should  be  with- 
drawn from  sale  or  entry  and  should  remain 
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tlie  property  of  the  people,  to  be  worked  under 
a  ^stem  of  royalties  and  subject  to  govern- 
ment control,  so  that  no  excessive  prices  may 
be  charged  the  consumers. 

On  the  packing-house  question  the  Presi- 
dent says  tiiat  in  the  end  it  will  be  advisable 
to  require  the  putting  of  a  date  on  the  label 
and  to  chaige  the  cost  of  inspection  to  the 
packets. 

AnKndment  of  the  law  in  criminal  cases, 
so  that  the  government  may  more  effectively 
enforce  the  criminal  law  against  the  trusts,  is 
recommended  by  the  President,  who  says  that 
while  at  first  eveiy  effort  was  made  to  enforce 
the  laws  by  civil  proceedings,  it  has  become 
increasin^y  evident  that  resort  to  criminal 
procedure  is  fully  justified. 

In  referring  to  the  question  of  contitdling 
corporations,  the  President  says: 

"In  some  method,  whether  by  a  nadonal 
license  law  or  in  other  fashion,  we  must  exer- 
dse,  and  that  at  an  early  dale,  a  far  more  com- 
plete contrcd  than  at  present  over  these  great 
corporations — a  control  that  will  among  other 
things  prevent  the  evils  of  excessive  over- 
capitalieation,  and  that  will  compel  the  dis- 
dosure  l^  each  big  corporation  of  its  stock- 
htdders  and  of  its  proper^  and  business, 
iriietber  owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary 
or  affiliated  corporations.  Tliis  wiU  put  a 
stop  to  the  securing  of  inordinate  profits  by 
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favored  individuals  at  the  expense  whether 
of  the  general  public,  the  stockholders  or  the 
wage  workers.  Our  effort  should  be  not  so 
mudi  to  prevent  consolidation  as  such,  but 
so  to  supervise  and  control  it  as  to  see  that  it 
results  in  no  harm  to  the  peo[^." 

The  President  cordially  approves  of  manual 
training  for  American  boys  and  girls  and  says 
that  fanners  must  have  a  chance  for  the  widest 
possible  education. 

There  are  many  other  important  passages 
in  this  aplendid  message  which  every  American 
citizen  should  read  from  beginning  to  end 
and  carefully  ponder. 

Whatever  mistakes  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration may  have  made — and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  they  have  not  been  few — ^no  one — 
not  even  the  President's  most  strenuous  critic 
—can  refuse  the  admiration  due  to  the  loffy 
and  progressive  statesmanship  that  is  em- 
bodied in  the  recommendations  of  this  epoch- 


If,  after  the  "interests**  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  time  to  cool  off 
a  little,  the  President  will  write  another  equally 
v^oTous  message  in  favor  of  a  parcels-post, 
postal  savings-banks,  old-age  pensions  and, 
most  important  of  all,  legislation  looking  to- 
ward the  initiative  and  referendum,  or  some 
leasonaUe  substitute  for  it  through  machinery 
enabling  the  people  to  give  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  definite  instructions  on  spe- 
dfie  measures — if  he  will  do  this  in  addition 
to  what  he  has  already  done,  his  messages 
win  rank  with  the  Dedaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  histoiy  of  American  progress. 
TImj  win  in  fsct  constitute  a  Declaration  of 
ladependence  against  a  tyranny,  less  tangiUe 
it  is  true  than  tfiat  of  the  English  King,  but 
none  the  less  real  and  far  more  vast  and  dan- 
gerous,— dbe  tyranny  of  graft  and  predatory 
wealth. 

If  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  Congress 
win  join  widi  the  liberal  Democrats  to  pass 
the  measuies  the  President  demands,  the 
United  Stales  may  after  a  while  come  up  even 
with  Switaeriand  and  New  Zealand  and  other 
countries  that  now  lead  the  procession  in 
politico-ecoDomic  progress. 

Frank  Parsons. 


The  Postal  Oommission. 

The  BEABINQ8  given  by  the  Postal  Com- 
niMMQ  in  reference  to  the  {m>posed  increase 


of  charges  on  second-dass  matter,  from  one 
cent  to  four  cents  per  pound,  have  brought 
out  a  great  many  interesting  facts  and  argu- 
ments showing  the  relation  of  the  railways 
and  express  companies  to  the  postal  deficit, 
and  also  showing  that  if  the  government  paid 
for  the  mail  which  its  various  departments 
now  send  free,  there  would  be  no  deficit. 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
knows  that  if  the  post-office  paid  the  railwa3rs 
for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  at  no  higher  rate 
than  the  express  companies  pay  the  railways 
for  carrying  express  matter,  the  government 
would  save  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  which  would  cover  the  whole  de- 
ficit and  leave  many  millions  besides. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  fullest  briefs  that 
has  been  presented  on  the  subject  is  the  one 
prepared  by  Professor  Frank  Parsons  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
The  Medical  World  of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  passages  pre- 
senting the  heart  of  the  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion which  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  all  peri- 
odicals and  to  the  public  that  patronizes  them : 

"We  oppose  the  pro|>osed  increase  of  the 
second-dass  rate  for  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  There  is  really  no  defidt  at  aU  when 
the  postal  accounts  are  audited  on  true  finan- 
dal  and  business  prindples.  The  post-office 
does  work  for  the  Government — that  is,  for 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States — ^which 
if  paid  for  at  regular  rates  would  amount  to 
about  $19,000,000.  That  is  enough  to  cover 
the  so-called  defidt  and  leave  nearly  $4,500,- 
000  surplus. 

"In  common  fairness  the  Government 
should  pay  for  the  use  it  makes  of  the  post- 
office.  It  is  not  just  nor  sound  business  or 
public  poficy  to  put  the  burden  of  the  Govern- 
ment post  on  any  dass,  either  the  users  of  the 
second-dass  mail  or  the  total  users  of  the  mail. 
The  service  rendered  the  Government  as  the 
agent  of  the  whole  people  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  whole  people. 

"When  a  munidpal  electric-light  plant 
charges  private  consumers  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered  them  with  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  perhaps,  it  is  not  put 
down  as  having  incurred  a  defidt  because  the 
amount  collected  from  private  consumers  is 
not  suffident  to  pay  for  lighting  the  streets 
and  public  buildings  as  weU  as  for  the  lights 
supplied  to  the  private  consumers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dty  is  eiq>ected  to  pay  for  street 
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ligfata,  and  if  the  amount'pud  by  th«  private 
oonsumera  for  their  lights  [duB  ibe  fair  com- 
mercial charge  to  the  city  for  its  lighta-is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  total  cost  there  ia  no  deficit. 

"On  these  fundamental  principles  of  sound 
accounting  there  is  no  deficit  in  the  poit-offioe. 
The  GoTemment  should  pay  from  general 
taxatioa  the  810,000,000  fair  equivalent  for 
the  serrice  rendered  the  GoTemment. 

"The  private  users  of  the  post  already  pay 
for  their  service  and  over  $4,000,000  profit 
besides. 

.  "8.  Even  if  we  neglecled  the  Govemment- 
poel,  the  so-called  deficit  could  not  be  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  secoad-dass  matter.  It 
belongs  chiefiy  or  wholly  to  the  rural  free 
delivery.  'For  the  maintenance  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  service  and  its  proper  ertension 
988,499,900  will  be  required  in  1906-07. 
Iliia  ia  an  increase  of  $3,671,600  over  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year,  which  in 
turn  is  $£.011,700  more  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.'  (Report  Postmaster-General, 
December  5,  1905,  page  9.) 

"There  you  have  a  leak  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  'deficit'  complained 
of.  The  rural  free  delivery,  costing  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  and  able  to  claim  credit 
for  only  very  slight  returns,  constitutes  an 
added  expense  that  far  more  than  equals  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  'deficit.' 

"Now  this  rural  free  deUvery  is  an  excellent 
thing.  It  means  an  approach  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  a  diffusion  of  the  burdens  of 
distance,  an  equaliiation  of  the  advantages 
of  aty  and  country  life,  and. educational  and 
industrial  gain  to  the  less  favored  portions  of 
the  country. 

"It  is  admirable,  but  why  should  the  bur- 
den of  payment  for  it  be  put  upon  the  users  of 
second-class  mail?  It  probably  should  not 
be  charged  even  to  the  total  body  of  mail- 
usen,  but  to  the  nation  as  such. 

"Once  more  it  becomes  abundantly  dear 
that  ths  commercial  pott  ha*  no  deficit.  Either 
the  Government-post  or  the  outgo  for  rural 
fr»e  delivery  more  than  coven  die  so-called 
defidt.  The  part  of  the  mail  service  that  is 
put  on  anything  like  a  commercial  basis  and 
is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  does  pay  for  itself 
and  a  number  of  millions  besides. 

"8.  If  excessive  payments  to  the  railroads 
for  transporting  the  mails  were  eliminated  the 
alleged  'defidt*  would  disappear  and  leave  a 
surplus  of  many  millions,  even  without  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  for  its  use  of  the 
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mails  or  for  the  unremunerative  rural  deliveiy. 

"The  amount  paid  the  roads  for  carrying 
the  mails  last  year  vras  (39,384,916,  plus  95,- 
£00,044  for  rentob  of  postal-cars,  making  a 
total  of  about  $45,000,000. 

"The  Postmaater-Geneial  says,  page  195 
of  Report,  December  5,  1905:  "The  most 
striking  feature  in  postal  adminiattation  at 
this  time,  aside  perhaps  from  the  considerable 
extension  and  great  cost  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery service,  is  the  increasingly  large  amount 
paid  to  railroad  companies  for  transportation 
of  mails.  Correspondence  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  frequent  references  in 
the  public  press,  indicate  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread popular  belief  that  this  pay  is  extrava- 
gant.' 

"If  the  railroads  received  no  more  from 
the  post-office  for  carrying  the  mails  than  they- 
would  receive  if  they  vrere  carrying  the  same 
matter  for  the  express  companies,  the  post- 
office  would  save  twen^-five  to  thirty  millions 
of  the  forty-five  millions  it  now  pays  the  roads. 

"On  the  data  furnished  by  Professor  H.  C. 
Adams,  the  railway  expert  for  the  United 
States  Interstate  Commerce  Cbmmlssioni 
before  the  spedal  Commission  on  Railway 
Blail  Pa,y  (Fart  11  of  Report,  1900),  the  rail- 
way raodpts  from  the  express  between  New 
York  and  Boston  would  average  50  cents  per 
hundred  and  S8  cents  for  first-dass  freight, 
against  S9  cents  from  the  mails;  New  York 
to  Chicago,  75  cents  frei^t,  $lji5  express, 
and  9SM  mail;  New  York  to  AtlanU,  $l.es 
freti^t,  92.00  express,  and  9S.50  mail;  Chi- 
cago to  Milwaukee,  iB  cents  fMght,  SO  cents 
express,  34  cents  mail  per  hundred  (this  seems 
fairly  reasonable) ;  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco,  93.00  freight,  ttt-fS  express,  and  91S.4S' 
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ami  (this  seciOB  very  unreuonable) ;  Atl&nU 
to  S«vmnnah.  01  centa  tra^t,  87  centa  express, 
sod  9S.17  for  nuul  (more  unreasonable  stiU). 
"Time  and  other  dsta  too  numerous  for 
iBseitiOD  here  indicate  that  «s  a  nile  railways 
leeeive  for  e^wess  fiO  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  for  fintidaas  beight,  and  fgr  mail  100 
to  300  per  cent  more  than  for  express. 

"Tbe  ac^tm  companies  catty  mogaziDes 
and  newqiapets  500  miles  and  more  at  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  the  railways  get  leas  than  one- 
haJf  cent  a  pound,  two  cents  a  ton-mile,  or 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  aveiage  mail  rate.  That  is  not  all.  Any 
genera]  express-agent  will  tell  you  that  tbe 
eompaay  will  shade  the  rate  for  a  lai^  ship- 
per. For  example,  the  CotmopoliUm  is  car- 
ried bom  New  York  to  Boston,  210  miles,  for 
cighleeo  cents  a  hundred,  or  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  1.0  cents  per  ton-mile  for  the  express  com- 
pany and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile 
for  the  railways,  a  rate  about  one-sixteenth 
of  the  average  mail-rate  and  one-ninth  of  the 
lowest  maO-nte  on  the  lines  where  the  toI- 
nme  of  mail  is  greatest. 

"In  many  countries  it  is  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  justi(»  and  fair  public  policy 
that  the  railways  shall  carry  the  ordinary 
mails  and  eren  the  parcels-post  without  any 
diarge  at  aD,  aa  the  ground  that  such  a  ser- 
vioe  ia  only  part  payment  for  the  valuable 

'  ~  _  I  they  receive  from  the  public,  and 
li  in  this  country  represent  fidly  half  the 
'  a  of  the  roads. 

"TUa  principle  has  been  applied  to  private 
aStnym  for  many  years  in  Geraoany,  Switzer- 
land. Fkance,  Italy  and  other  countriea. 

"To  increase  the  seoond-dass  mail-rate 
«■  the  other  hand  ia  as  unwise  and  unjust  as 
Aa  dscnast  of  the  railway  maO  pay  is  wise 
and  juaL 

"(a.)  In  the  first  place,  a  multitude  of  mag- 
aanea  and  iMwspapera  have  developed  a  very 
large  imaiiieaa  and  made  long-time  subscrip- 
tion and  adrertiaing  agreements  on  tlw  basis 
of  tte  piesmt  a^oaad-cIsM  nuul-rsle. 

"Use  anneceasaiy  disturbance  of  honest 
vested  inlererta  ia  never  wise,  and  in  this  case 
^  veated  intereala  are  linked  indissolubly 

«idi  same  of  Ae  moat  vital  business  and  edu- 

^■lAaul  iaioesta  of  the  nation. 
"IW  mass  of  periodicsb  referred  to  would 
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be  seriously  injured  by  the  proposed  u 
of  rate,  and  many  of  them  would  be  ruined, 
for  the  classes  they  serve  would  in  large  part 
decline  to  pay  the  additional  rates  required 
for  the  readjustment  of  income  and  expendi- 

"  (fi.)  It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  second- 
class  rnail-rate  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost, 
provided  the  raDways  were  not  paid  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  take  for  express.  The 
express  companies  carry  matter  within  a  ra- 
dius of  fiOO  miles  for  one  cent  a  pound  and 
less,  down  even  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent, 
llie  railways  get  only  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
express  charges,  and  the  average  haul  for  mail 
is  only  436  miles,  so  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  second-class  mail-rate  would 
cover  cost  if  the  railway  pay  were  fairly  ad- 
justed. 

"  (e.)  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  under 
fair  railway  conditions  the  second-dass  rate 
would  not  directly  cover  cost,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  letter  and  book  and 
package  postage  incident  to  answering  ad- 
vertisements and  otherwise  resulting  from 
the  circulation  of  second-class  matter  would 
more  than'  balance  the  account. 

"(d.)  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  total 
direct  and  indirect  receipts  trom  the  second- 
class  matter  would  not  cover  the  cost,  it  would 
still  be  unwise  for  the  Government  to  raise 
the  rate  because  of  the  general  educational 
and  economic  benefits  of  the  wide  circulation 
second-dass  matter  a  able  to  attain  under 
the  present  schedule.  The  periodical  press 
is  the  pec^le's  univeraty.    Hw  dvic  and 
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social  advancement,  the  economic  efficiency 
and  business  progress  of  the  United  States, 
are  largely  dependent  on  the  flood  of  litera- 
ture, general,  educational,  commercial,  tech- 
nical, agricultural,  financial,  trade,  etc.,  that 
sweeps  into  the  homes  of  the  conmion  people 
week  by  week  under  the  encouragement  of 
second-class  regulations. 

"7.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  princi- 
pal motive  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
have  tried  from  time  to  time  to  get  the  second- 
class  mail-rate  raised,  is  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  railroads  and  express  com- 
panies. If  the  second-class  rate  were  raised, 
the  express  companies  would  charge  higher 
rates  and  make  more  profit.  This  would  re- 
dound to  the  profit  of  the  railroads  who  get 
40  or  50  per  cent,  of  express  receipts.  And 
it  would  also  tend  to  protect  the  roads  from 
movements  to  reduce  railway  mail  pay  which 
are  likely  to  become  uncomfortably  vigorous 
with  the  increase  of  the  apparent  deficit. 

"8.  The  forces  that  are  moving  for  increase 
of  the  second-class  mail-rate  are  in  the  main 
the  very  same  forces  that  have  milked  the  post- 
office  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  for  half  a 
century  or  more,  and  have  at  every  step  op- 
posed the  progressive  measures  advocated 
by  our  best  Postmasters-General,  such  as 
postal  savings-banks,  parcels-post,  postal  tel- 
egraph, one-cent  letter  post,  postal  notes,  etc. 
Tlie  roads  and  express  companies  have  re- 
fused to  allow  the  people  to  have  a  parcels- 
post  service  similar  to  what  practically  every 
other  civilized  nation  enjoys  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  both  merchants  and  the  people 
genercdly;  and  now  they  are  trying  to  take 
away  even  the  second-class  mail  pri^qleges 
and  ruin  the  only  cheap  service  we  have  in 
the  post." 

• 

The  Recent  Social  Education  Congreaa. 

Sixty  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try came  together  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, November  30th  to  December  2,  1906,  to 
discuss  the  needs  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  llie  meeting  was  called 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Social  Education  Club 
of  Boston  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alunmse,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Qub,  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  the  New  England  Asso- 


ciation of  Sdiool  Superintendents,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  and  over  twenty 
other  educational  organizations. 

The  dominant  note  of  this  important  con- 
gress was  the  need  for  a  better  training  for 
business  and  civic  life.  This  cropped  out 
eveiywhere  during  the  meetings  and  some  of 
the  most  important  sessions  were  given  wholly 
to  this  topic. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  for  over  thirty 
years  head  of  the  greatest  institution  of  learn- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  coast,  said  that  the  indi- 
vidual facility  and  capacity  of  the  student 
marks  the  limit  of  his  service  to  society  and 
of  his  own  happiness;  that  the  mere  memory 
training  so  prevalent  in  our  common  schools 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  education.  It  develops 
neither  the  character  nor  the  power  of  per- 
formance. It  rather  tends  to  deaden  the 
ability  and  active  powers  through  disuse  and 
concentration  on  mere  rote  work,  instead  of 
using  the  mind  and  the  hand  in  useful  service. 
More  and  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
vocational  training  and  civic  education.  Such 
training  develops  morals  and  character  in 
much  higher  degree  than  mathematics  or 
memory  work  or  general  culture  studies. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  head  of  the  greatest  in- 
stitution of  learning  on  the  Pacific  slope,  said 
at  the  same  meeting  that  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  individual  efficiency;  not  mere  culture, 
but  power  of  service,  llie  college  must  de- 
velop men  of  first-dass  efficiency  in  business 
and  civic  affairs  and  every  department  of  life. 
Training  the  mind  to  think  and  the  hand  to 
do,  training  the  character  and  the  morals,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Civic  education 
does  this,  industrial  education  does  this,  and 
business  and  politics  both  demand  such  train- 
ing. Every  virtue  has  its  market  value  and 
every  vice  is  taken  out  of  your  salaiy.  Your 
first  duty  is  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  the  man 
you  oug^t  to  be  may  become  actual.  Do  not 
live  so  that  that  man  can  never  exist.  *"lliat 
is  the  most  important  word,"  said  President 
Jordan,  "that  I  can  say  to  young  men." 

Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  State  Secretary  of 
Education,  said  that  experience  in  some  form 
of  productive  industry  is  the  most  important 
element  in  intellectual  and  moral  training. 
Ability  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
industiial  intelligence,  ability  to  grasp  aad 
understand  the  processes  and  the  neecis  of 
business,  ability  to  think  deariy  and  work 
well, — ^these    are   the   things   idiich    educa- 
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tkia  should  seek  to  develop  in  our  boys 
President  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Nebraska  Uni- 
venity,  Preddent  W.  O.  Hiompaon  of  Obio 
SUte  Caiveni^,  Professor  Samuel  McCune 
lindnj  of  PeniisylTailia  Unireraity,  Professor 
Chariea  R.  Richards  of  Columbia  UnivetBi^, 
Pn>fe«K>r  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  UuiTersitj, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Akxander  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Mr.  John  Golden,  President  of<Ue 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  Rev, 
Washington  Gladden,  Alfred  Mosely,  the 
crlebnted  En^ish  authority,  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  and  many 
other  eminent  authorities  emphasized  in  vary- 
iag  towm  the  necessity  for  better  education 
for  character  and  efficiency.  Character  train- 
ing is  the  fundamental  need,  and  industrial 
educKtioa  and  practical  civic  training  or  self- 
goveniment  in  the  schools  are  among  the 
most  important  means  of  developing  not  only 
direct  efficiency  but  power  of  thought  and 
noial  Sber. 

pRAinc  pABaoNs. 

UolfoTBi  DlTorca  Zawb. 
The  Goternors  of  over  for^  States  sent 
delegates  to  a  national  congress  on  uniform 
diTorae  laws,  held  in  Washington  last  year. 
The  oongreaa  ad(^>ted  and  recommended  to 
the  Tarioua  States  for  enactment  a  uniform 
ttatote  OD  divoree.  Hiia  statute  does  not 
deal  with  causes  for  divorce.  Tltey  are  left 
to  the  Taiious  Stales,  with  no  attempt  at  uni- 
fying Ae  law,  becftuse  it  was  felt  that  such  an 
attempt  most  tail  and  thereby  prevent  the 
paisiage  of  even  such  measures  in  relation  to 
jmiacBction  and  procedure  as  might  otherwise 
bcKcured. 

"ne  main  objects  of  the  bill  are  (1)  to  pre- 
vent nigntoiy  divorces,  or  divorces  in  which 
_  >  into  adother  State  to  secure  a  di- 
e  m  a  ground  which  would  not  be  recog- 
i  hj  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  cause 
look  efcct;  (2)  to  secure  full  faith  and  credit 
in  aD  States  enacting  the  statute  for  every  de- 
oee  pniperly  granted  in  any  state.  Other 
ptaviaons  of  the  law  are  intended  to  prevent 
eoOnsipa.  allow  the  patties  to  cool  off  before 
die  tmal  decree  is  entered,  give  the  itmocent 
ft  Raaonable  option  as  to  leparatiou  or  abso- 
bfle  divoroe,  and  aDow  an  t^portunity  for  the 
umcliiv  ftreasure  of  public  opinion. 

Ik  fallowing  are  Ihe  principal  features  of 
'^inapiMed  statute: 
I-  A/careful  fwovinon  as  to  the  methods 


by  which  jurisdiction  in  divorce  proceedings 
may  be  acquired. 

2.  A  provision  that  in  cases  where  a  pnrty. 
whose  residence  ^ves  jurisdiction,  has  moved 
into  the  State  .lince  the  cause  for  divorce  arose, 
no  jurisdiction  shall  be  taken  unless  the  cause 
aUeged  for  the  divorce  was  a  caiue  in  the  State 
in  which  such  party  resided  at  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  arose. 

S.  A  provision  (following  the  present  Mas- 
sachusetts statute)  that  if  a  person  leaves  a 
State  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce  for  a  cause 
which  occurred  while  the  parties  resided  in 
that  Slate,  or  for  a  cause  which  is  not  a  ground 
of  divorce  in  that  State,  a  decree  so  obtained 
shall  be  of  no  effect  in  that  Stete. 

4.  A  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  jurisdic- 
tion is  taken  in  any  State  in  substantial  con- 
formity with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this 
statute,  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to 
the  decree  in  this  State  (that  is,  any  State  en- 
acting this  statute). 

5.  A  provision  for  pubUc  hearings. 

6.  A  provision  that  in  uncontested  cases 
the  court  may  assign  an  attorney  to  defend 
the  action. 

7.  A  provision  that  a  final  decree  shall  not 
be  entered  until  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  entry  of  a  decree  nm. 

8.  A  provision  lor  a  legal  separation,  in- 
stead of  an  absolute  divorce,  at  the  option  of 
the  innocent  party. 

While  uniform  divorce  laws  must  be  re- 
garded as  very  desirable,  if  the  law  is  based 
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upon  liberal  provisions  in  respect  to  the  causes 
for  which  divorce  may  be  secured,  there  are 
many  who  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  separating 
legislation  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
cedure from  the  question  of  cause.  If  the 
result  should  be  to  prevent  persons  living  in 
some  states  from  securing  a  divorce  in  cases 
where  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  is 
against  reason  and  justice,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  new  law  ought  not 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  cause  as  the  most 
essential  element  in  the  whole  proceeding, 
even  if  the  attempt  to  deal  with  this  point 
should  somewhat  delay  the  attainment  of 
uniform  legislation.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  of  the  value  to  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  deliberations  of  this  congress  and 
the  discussion  that  has  grown  and  will  grow 
out  of  it. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  work  of  this 
congress  in  relation  to  its  specific  subject,  the 
effort  to  secure  uniform  legislation  on  the  part 
of  our  various  states  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
great  importance  and  encouragement.  The 
chaotic  conditions  of  our  state  legislation  in 
relation  to  franchises,  corporations,  liquor 
laws,  the  rights  of  women  and  many  other 
vital  matters,  is  a  serious  handicap  upon  our 
legal,  economic  and  social  development.  The 
chaos  and  complexity  of  our  laws  entail  a 
waste  of  thousands  of  years  of  human  life  in 
every  generation  and  every  effort  at  unifica- 
tion should  be  received  with  gratitude  and 
applause.  Let  us  have  other  congresses  to 
propose  uniform  laws  in  respect  to  corpora- 
tions, franchises,  property  rights,  etc. 

Frank  Parsons. 


Women  Bu&agiBts  in  Prison. 

Some  of  the  finest  women  in  England  have 
been  put  in  prison  as  a  result  of  their  eager- 
ness in  pressing  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  &e 
present  House  of  Commons  went  in  pledged 
to  support  a  bill  for  woman's  suffrage.  The 
Prime-Minister  has  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  movement  and  the  women  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Parliament  would  act. 
But  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  ante-election 
pledges  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  weight  with 
candidates  when  once  they  were  secure  in 
their  seats;  and  Pariiament  did  nothing.  So 
eleven  of  the  leading  "suffragettes,"  as  they 
are  called  in  England,  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  made  a  demonstration  in  favor 


of  their  views;  whereupon  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  police,  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  on  refusing  to  give  bail  for  future  good 
behavior  were  thrown  into  Holloway  jail. 
Among  these  women  was  Mrs.  Cobden-Sand- 
erson,  one  of  Richard  Cobden's  daughters, 
whom  Bernard  Shaw  describes  as  "long  known 
to  every  one  worth  knowing  in  London  as 
among  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
women  of  our  day." 

This  treatment  of  the  persistent  suffragists 
has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  even  from  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  woman's  suffrage.  The 
general  opinion  in  England  is  that  being  guilty 
merely  of  an  innocent  impression  that  election 
pledges  were  made  to  keep,  and  an  equally 
innocent  desire  to  investigate  the  reasons  why 
they  were  not  kept  and  to  suggest  in  person 
to  the  pledgees  the  propriety  of  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  promises  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  were  elected,  does  not  call  for  so  severe 
a  punishment  as  incarceration  in  an  English 
jail,  which  in  rigor  and  severity,  according  to 
the  English  press,  is  to  be  outdone  only  by 
the  prisons  of  Russia. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  the  martyr- 
dom of  any  true-hearted  advocate,  this  epi- 
sode has  done  more  to  awaken  England  to  an 
earnest  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  suffrage  than  any  previous 
event.  Women  already  have  municipal  suf- 
frage in  England,  and  it  does  not  now  seem 
improbable  that  the  agitation  growing  out  of 
this  imprisonment  may  create  a  puUic  senti- 
ment strong  enough  to  compel  the  recreant 
members  of  Pariiament  to  fulfil  their  ante- 
election  pledges. 

Frank  Parsons. 


President  Boosevelt  and  The  Negro 

Soldiers. 

In  discharging  without  honor  three  com- 
[^anies  of  colored  soldiers  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  recent  riot  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  ther^is  no  doubt  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  made  one  of  his  characteristic  blun- 
ders. Unless  he  retracts  the  order  and  re- 
stores these  soldiers  to  their  former  positions, 
or  at  least  gives  them  a  fair  trial,  he  wiU,  in 
spite  of  his  many  noble  impulses  and  of  some 
really  statesmanlike  acts,  prove  himself  to  be 
fundamentally  unfit  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  Frederick  Palmer,  correspond- 
ent for  CMier*8^  the  President  assumes  the 
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full  icsponaibili^  for  this  act.     Mr.  Palmer 

"The  Praideiit'R  views  are  clear  and  un- 
cbanged.  Hie  disbandment  was  due  to  him. 
In  the  first  place  he  took  the  battalion  away 
from  Browoarille  to  avoid  local  reprisals  and 
for  a  regular  militaiT  trial,  in  vrhich  the  ne- 
poes,  to  a  man,  refused  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  the  apprehension  of  the  criminals. 
Hus  thej  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  military 
justice  and  disapline.  Had  white  troops 
done  the  same  thing,  they  would  have  suffered 
the  same  penalty.  The  President  entered 
into  the  whole  case  fully  because  of  the  vital 
principle  inTolved,  both  military  and  dvil. 
The  President's  policy  has  always  been  to 
eoofider  every  man  on  his  merits,  regardless 
of  color.  Therefore  he  has  appointed  negroes 
to  imptntmnt  positioDs  in  the  North,  the  assist- 
ant District-Attontey  of  Boston  being  an  ex- 
ample. Of  late  there  has  been  a  dsjigerous 
tendency  against  this  and  toward  radat  an- 
tagmiam.  In  the  Atlanta  riots  blacks  acted 
■s  blacks  against  wfiites  and  whites  as  whites 
■gainst  Uacks.  The  whites  made  war  on  the 
Uack  populatioD  and  the  Uacks  held  together 
in  coDceahng  those  guil^  of  outrages.  la  the 
■ame  way  the  negro  infantrymen  showed  race 
■tdidarity  in  the  face  of  the  law's  demands. 
Be  the  offenders  black  or  white  the  President 
propose*  to  combat  race  antagonism.  His 
•ctioo  ia  tbe  Brownsville  matter  was  taken 
Id  tbe  tmcc  of  mudi  advene  influence  and  ad- 
rice  before  he  lefL  There  can  be  no  ameho- 
rattoo  of  flw  penally  until  the  men  concerned 
■how  their  aenae  of  dufy,  as  citizens  and  sol- 
dieis,  by  giving  up  tbe  offenders  to  justice." 

Now  the  careful  investigation  of  the  Browns- 
rille  riot  by  a  commitlee  of  the  Constitutional 
League  ahows  no  ground  whatever  for  tbe 
IVeaident's  action.  Tlie  soldiers  had  no  part 
whatever  in  the  riot.  All  but  three  were  in 
dnr  banaeks  and  these  three  were  absent 
by  prnniTainn  and  were  duly  accounted  for. 
"nie  B(4diers  had  no  information  to  give  of 
tbar  gmhj  ccmuades  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  guihy  comrades.  Even  a  Texas  grand 
jury  could  find  no  evidence  against  the  sol- 
&n,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
BenuR^  Poit  pertinently  remarks; 

"When  a  Texas  grand  jury  cannot  find  an 
Mictnent  against  a  hated  'nigger'  it  looks 
*•  if  Ih  noident  of  the  United  States  had  a 
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pretty  poor  case  when  he  discharged  and  dis- 
honored these  men." 

The  riot  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  colored  troops,  the  evidence  on 
which  tbe  President  discha^ed  them  was  ex 
parte  and  prejudiced,  and  in  no  case  was  tbe 
action  wise  or  judicial.  The  discharged  men 
not  only  had  the  rights  of  American  soldiers, 
but  some  of  them  had  long  and  honorable 
careers  and  were  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion. One  of  them  had  been  in  tbe  service 
twenty-six  years,  had  served  on  the  frontier, 
in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines.  Among 
these  were  men  who  had  come  to  Roosevelt's 
relief  at  £1  Caney.  Now  near  the  pmnt  of 
honorable  discharge  with  pensions,  they  find 
themselves  cast  out  and  helpless. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  one  of  New  En^and's 
best  known  Utemiy  men  and  reformers,  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  political  history,  an  orig- 
inal anli-slavery  man  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  RepubUcan  party,  speaks  of  the  Presi- 
dent's act  as  absolutely  without  warrant  in 
military  law.  In  writing  to  the  Springfield 
RepiMwan,  November  24,  1006,  and  referring 
to  President  lincotn's  enlistment  of  colored 
troops  during  the  Civil  war  and  his  reason 
therefor,  he  says: 

"By  his  act,  hasty  and  lawless  like  so  many 
of  his  former  acts,  the  President  shows  that 
he  has  forgotten  the  words  of  Lincoln  as  he 
long  since  forsook  the  counsek  of  that  great 
statesman.  He  has  practically  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  acdvi^  against  the  colored 
soldiers — since  nobody  but  himself  and  his 
flatterers  will  credit  the  empty  saying  that  he 
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would, have  dealt  so  with  a  white  regiment. 
This  is  the  serious  side  of  his  frivolous  action: 
it  encourages  the  South  in  its  insane  race  pre- 
judice, which  is  leading  straight  toward  a  new 
dvil  war.  This  Secretary  Taft  probably  sees, 
and  was  therefore  trying  to  bring  the  President 
to  look  upon  his  act  as  it  will  eveiywhere  be 
viewed.  But  down  came  the  Big  Stick  and 
the  Square  Deal  lies  flat." 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Standard  Oil  at  The  Bar  of  Justice. 

At  last  the  giant  trust  which  has  so  long 
dominated  our  railroads  and  other  industries 
associated  with  oil-production,  has  been  called 
to  the  bar  under  charge  of  violating  the  anti- 
trust law.  With  its  usual  energy  the  Roose- 
velt administration  is  pushing  the  trust  to  the 
wall,  not  only  by  suits  against  it  for  violation 
of  the  anti-rebate  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  and  the  Elkins  Bill,  but  for 
its  fundamental  fraud  upon  our  institutions 
involved  in  the  building  of  a  colossal  monopoly 
in  violation  of  Federal  statutes  and  the  com- 
mon law. 

Tlie  trust  has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
it  declares  that  "the  present  organization  was 
formed  after  an  exhaustive  consideration  of 
the  l^al  and  business  problems  involved," 
and  "the  utmost  care  has  been  observed  to 
conduct  the  business  honestly  and  fairly  and 
in  accordance  with  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  law."  It  is  fiirther  stated 
that  the  organization  "is  of  essentially  the 
same  nature  and  character  as  that  of  other 
industrial  interests  of  the  country,"  and  "it 
is  not  to  be  lightly  assumed  that  there  is  to  be 
a  reversal  of  the  wheels  of  progress  or  a  de- 
struction of  the  foundations  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial business  of  the  country." 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  Standard  Oil;  the  millions  of  rebates 
it  has  taken  from  the  railroads  even  down  to 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  report  of  Commissioner  Garfield  and 
President  Roosevelt's  message  based  upon  it; 
the  bribery  of  courts  and  officials  it  has  been 
guilty  of;  the  perjury  and  suppression  of 
accounts  and  other  facts  to  which  it  has  re- 
sorted whenever  in  its  judgment  occasion 
seemed  to  require;  the  interference  with  elec- 
tions and  the  political  combinations  which 
have  secured  to  it  for  many  years  a  practical 
control  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of  the 
legislatiu^s  of  several  great  states,  in  so  far 


as  their  activities  have  affected  its  interests; 
its  ^rrannical  and  dastardly  methods  of  sup- 
pressing competition  and  ruining  the  com- 
petitors; and  other  facts  set  forth  in  Lloyd's 
Wealth  vs.  CommonweaUh  and  Tarbell's 
History  of  Standard  Oil,  dug  out  of  legislative 
investigations  and  judicial  proceedings — any 
one  familiar  with  this  record,  one  of  the  worst 
if  not  the  very  worst  in  the  history  of  industry, 
will  know  what  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
claims  of  the  Standard  Oil  statement. 

Prank  Parsons. 


The  Sugar-Trust  at  Bay. 

In  spite  of  elaborate  arguments  by  the 
ablest  counsel  the  Sugar-Trust  can  buy — 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  recently  Ambassador  to 
England,  and  Alton  B.  Parker,  ex-Chief-Jus- 
tice of  New  York's  highest  court  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president  in  1904 — the 
Sugar-Trust  has  been  condemned  and  fined 
for  receiving  rebates  from  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  The  railroad  was  fined  $18,- 
000.  A  few  weeks  ago  ^e  same  company 
was  fined  $108,000,  or  $18,000  on  each  of  six 
counts,  for  a  similar  violation  of  the  law. 

The  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Attomey-Greneral  Moody 
for  the  splendid  vigor  with  which  they  are 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law.  And  yet  one 
who  has  had  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  and 
knows  the  vast  amounts — ^hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  of  dollars — ^that  have 
been  paid  in  rebates  and  concessions,  will 
wonder  whether  after  all  it  is  possible  to  put 
a  stop  to  rebating  by  taking  from  the  guilty 
parties  a  small  part  of  the  profits  of  the  game. 
While  the  court  is  trying  the  case  and  fining 
the  Sugar-Trust  or  the  raihoad  $18,000,  the 
trust  may  be  receiving  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  in  rebates  and  the  railroad  may  be  getting 
traffic  worth  far  more  than  that  to  it  in  profits. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  energetic  enforcement 
of  the  law  may  stop  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  little  men,  but  that  it  can  stop  conces- 
sions in  some  form  to  the  owners  of  giant  in- 
terests controlling  en<mnous  masses  of  freight, 
there  seems  as  yet  little  reason  to  expect. 

Frank  Parsons. 


Railroad  Magnates  in  BebeUions  Mood. 

£.  H.  Harrhian,  President  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  head  of  the  Harriman  railroad 
system,  was  one  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the 
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S  the  CommercMl  CongiesB 
held  in  Kuuu  Citv  oa  th«  nineteentli  of  last 
November.  Haniman,  who  is  to-day  the 
ieftding  "figure  in  the  railroad  world,  refeiiing 
to  Praiideiit  RooKrelt's  speech  at  Hatrisburg. 
•aid  he  hoped  that  more  power  would  be 
givHi  to  the  coipondoiu  nther  than  to  the 
p)>*eninient  as  the  President  desired.  He 
said  it  was  not  easy  to  can7  on  a  railroad 
business  "if  you  always  have  to  turn  to  the 
legal  department  and  find  whether  you  may 
or  may  not."  Mr.  Uarriman  is  also  reported 
as  saying  elsewhere  that  if  the  government  is 
going  to  control  the  railroads,  it  had  better 
take  them  over  and  own  them  as  well  as  oper- 
ate them.  It  is  veiy  likely  that  aa  the  years 
go  by  our  people  will  come  to  agree  with  Mr, 
Uarnman.  The  separation  of  control  and 
management  la  not  conduciTe  to  effidenc}-  nor 
in  accord  with  eccmomic  or  poUtical  wisdom. 
ll  hampers  the  managers  and  tempts  them  to 
■caoK  to  meuis  of  evading  or  defyuig  the  law, 
captiuiBg  the  law-makers  or  subjecting  to 
ofacdieoee  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  en- 
fomment  of  the  law.  Our  national  govern- 
ment  ii  not  at  present  sufficiently  free  from 
partuanahip  and  the  spoils  idea  to  make  di- 
mt  adminirtiation  of  such  vast  properties 
as  our  raflioad  systems  wisely  practicable,  nor 
baa  it  yet  endved  machinery  distinct  from  the 
pofitical  government  that  would  be  capable 
at  *— "^"g  the  roads  in  the  interests  (rf  the 
peofik.  Ene  from  the  taint  of  partisan  spoi]a. 
Bid  the  time  will  oome  whoi  this  can  be  done, 
awl  then  the  plea  of  Mr.  Hanimao  for  the 
anoB  of  the  final  ccntrol  and  the  actual  man- 
^^atat  can  be  realiwd  without  the  danger 
of  wtmaling  rast  and  irresponaiUe  powers  to 
peat  corporaticms  pushing  for  private  profit 
awl  aariag  interests  in  luge  d^ree  antago- 
Is  of  the  public. 

Fbahk  Parsons. 


Tn 


Th«  Taxatioii  FftUacy. 

I  has  recently  been  full  of  alate- 


■  to  the  effect  that  mtuddpal-ownership 
«t  Btnet-iailwajs  and  lifting  jjants  in  Great 
BiilaiD  baa  icnilted  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
me  of  taxatiosi.  The  exact  contrary  is  true 
is  most  cities  that  have  munidpalited  these 
iaAistrisa,  the  mtmidpal  tram  and  gas-works 
payng  in  many  cases  very  large  sums  in  re- 
Itf  ol  taxea.  and  the  general  effect,  taking  the 
bbed  Kingdom  as  a  wh(4e,  has  been  to  re- 


m  World-Hanld. 
HIS  SPOKESMAN. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  public-ownerslup, 
however,  have  no  appetite  for  (acts,  greatly 
preferring  their  own  statements  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  facts.  E.  W.  Burdetle,  attor^ 
ney  for  the  Boston  Ughting  trust,  and  the  im- 
placable paid  enemy  of  the  people  in  every 
movement  looking  toward  pubUc-ownerahip, 
is  one  of  those  who  has  most  pernstently  cir- 
culated the  erroneous  statement  chuging 
increase  of  tax-rate  as  a  result  of  munidpal- 
ownership.  Some  months  ago,  in  the  journal 
published  by  the  Chicago  University,  Mr. 
Burdette  had  an  article  presenting  the  taxa- 
tion fallacy  and  other  errora  that  have  been 
widely  quoted,  and  have  been  believed  by 
people  unacquainted  with  tlie  facts  and  un- 
aware of  Burdette's  relations  with  the  tif^ting 
trust  and  of  his  mission  to  En^and  to  make 
a  brief  against  munidpal-ownership,  as  the 
hired  attorney  of  the  companies. 

I  presented  a  copy  of  the  Rockefeller  Oil 
University  journal  containing  Burdette's  ar- 
tide  on  munidpal-ownership  in  Great  Britain, 
to  an  EngUihnian  of  large  affairs  and  a  high 
authority  on  munidpal  utilities.  After  read- 
ing Burdette's  remarks,  the  Englishman  said: 

"You  *ve  seen  IngersoH's  book  on  The 
Mitlaket  of  Mo»uf" 

"Yes,"  1  replied. 

"Well,  it  would  take  about  as  big  a  book 
to  write  up  the  mistakes  of  Burdette,  if  they 
are  mistakes.  I  'm  not  sure  but  that  there  is 
one  marked  difference  between  Moses  and 
Burdette,  viz.,  that  Moses  did  n't  know  any 
better. 

"For  example,  when  be  says  that 'the  high- 
eat  rates  are  levied  in  the  towns  and  dties 
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having  the  largest  outstanding  debts  incuned 
in  municipal  trading,'  he  must  know  that  he 
is  stating  a  falsehood,  and  a  very  foolish  false- 
hood, too,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  get  the  facts. 

'*  The  Municipal  Year  Book  gives  the  tax- 
rates  for  all  our  municipalities,  and  you  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  tables  to  see  that  Burdette's 
statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

"The  tax-rate  in  Glasgow  for  instance  is 
less  than  half  what  it  is  in  many  places  that 
have  far  less  devdopment  of  municipal-own- 
ership, and  there  are  many  other  facts  of  the 
same  nature,  as  you  will  see  if  you  examine 
the  book. 

"The  whole  argument  about  the  increase  of 
taxation  due  to  municipal-ownership  is  a  fal- 
lacy. Local  taxes  have  increased  in  Great 
Britain,  as  they  have  also  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  France  and  other  countries.  But  the 
increase  has  been  due  to  the  development  of 
education,  sanitation,  sewerage,  street  im- 
provements, etc.,  and  not  to  gas^  electric 
lights  and  tramways,  as  Burdette  would  have 
his  readers  believe. 

"Here  again  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
misrepresentation  is  not  wilful.  If  the  in- 
vestigator came  to  Britain  as  he  says  he  did, 
or  even  examined  the  returns,  he  must  have 
known  that  these  productive  utilities  have  on 
the  whole  greatly  lowered  local  taxes  instead 
of  increasing  them. 

"In  a  few  cases  where  tramwa3rs,  etc.,  have 
been  established  by  local  authorities  in  places 
where  private  companies  either  would  not 
build  or  failed  to  niake  them  pay,  there  is  a 
deficit  that  has  to  be  borne  by  the  rates.  There 
is  not  traffic  enough  to  make  the  business 
profitable,  but  the  local  authorities  run  the 
service  for  the  public  convenience,  just  as  they 
pave  the  streets  and  run  the  fire  service,  etc., 
without  expecting  a  profit. 

"In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  municipal  lighting  and  transit  systems 
pay  a  good  profit,  and  the  complaint  in  Eng- 
land is  not  that  these  utilities  burden  the 
taxes  but  that  they  pay  too  much  in  relief  of 
taxes,  instead  of  using  all  their  profits  to  pay 
off  debt  and  reduce  fares  and  charges. 

"For  example,  the  Leicester  gas-plant  has 
paid  $2,000,000  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
in  relief  of  taxes,  besides  paying  its  own  taxes 
just  as  if  it  were  a  private  plant. 

"The  Manchester  gas-works  in  sixty-two 
years  have  paid  $13,500,000  in  aid  of  rates 
(relief  of  general  taxation),  or  an  average  of 
$215,000  a  year  in  reduction  of  taxes  on  other 


property,  after  paying  their  own  regular  taxes 
like  any  other  plant  of  like  value. 

"Binningham  gas  in  thirty  years  has  paid 
$4,590,000  in  aid  of  taxes,  and  the  total  benefit 
to  the  citizens  from  municipal-ownership  in 
reduced  charges,  relief  of  rates  and  net  profits, 
amoimts  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 

"Yet  these  cities  charge  only  50  to  54  cents 
a  thousand  for  gas.  They  could  sell  much 
lower  if  they  did  not  contribute  to  relief  of 
taxes  beyond  their  own  share  in  the  taxes  on 
a  level  with  other  property. 

"The  Leicester  gas-works,  for  example, 
are  giving  now  $245,000  a  year  in  relief  of 
taxes.  This  means  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
on  general  rates  or  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  of 
taxes.  The  price  of  gas  could  be  reduced 
twelve  cents  per  thousand  if  nothing  were  paid 
to  taxes  beyond  the  taxes  levied  on  the  prop- 
erty in  common  with  other  property. 

"The  Leicester  works  could  sell  gas  at  40 
cents  and  clear  a  small  profit,  after  providing 
for  all  costs,  depreciation  and  sinking-fund." 

Frank  Parsons. 


Prosperity  and  Discontent. 

On  evert  hand  we  hear  the  heralding  of 
our  great  prosperity.  There  is  such  a  call  for 
labor  as  never  before,  wages  are  advancing, 
and  all  who  will  may  have  not  only  the  neces- 
saries, but  even  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Because  of  this  prosperity  we  are  told  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  discontent.  Because 
workmen  receive  more  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe  socialist  agitation  should  cease, 
and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  ques- 
tions of  individual  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. 

Let  not  reformers  and  agitators  be  deceived 
or  luUed  to  rest  by  such  sophistry.  Suppose 
that  conditions  are  all  that  are  claimed,  that 
there  are  no  involuntary  idle,  that  wages  will 
procure  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than 
ever  before,  and  that  the  outlook  is  promising 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  all  this  ^ere  may 
be  reason  for  congratulation  but  no  reason  for 
relaxing  effort  to  make  conditions  even  better 
and  more  secure. 

Because  the  master  is  kind  and  the  slave  is 
well  treated  is  no  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  It  is  no  atonement  for  the  crime 
of  the  embezzling  cashier  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  bank  which  he  has  robbed  still  has 
plenty  of  money  and  is  paying  larger  dividends 
than  ever  before.    It  is  not  a  question  of  how 
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much  the  laborer  receives  but  bow  much  is 
his  due  Even  thou^  he  roU  in  luxuiy,  so 
long  as  he  is  robbed  of  a  fraction  of  what  is 
his  rifi^t  to  receive,  there  will  be  and  should 
be  unrelenting  agitation.  Justice  is  human 
nature's  eternal  demand  and  must  in  the  end 
be  yielded. 

Reformers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  should 
tberefore  give  the  pirsticsl  phitocratic  powers 
of  this  natioD  to  understand  that  there  will 
be  no  peace  for  them,  no  rest  for  the  holder  of 
ill-gotten  wealth,  till  atonement  be  made  and 
justice  be  accomplished  through  oU  the  land. 

Tlie  foregoing  was  written  on  the  aasump- 
tion  that  the  prosperity  so  broadly  and  loudly 
heralded  is  an  undisputed  fact,  but  we  by  no 
means  feel  sure  that  we  are  not  being  system- 
atically deceived  by  the  voice  of  a  subservient 
pfe^  We  notice  a  significant  fact  stated  in 
the  itewa  columns  of  the  Boston  TTantcrifl 
<rf  December  S,  1906.  Whatever  the  Tran- 
werifl  may  be  editorially,  its  news  columns 
have  ahrays  been  credited  with  conservatism 
aod  tnitfafubieas.  In  this  respect  it  has  in  it 
no  tinge  of  the  "yellow,"  and  yet  we  find  in 
tins  very  dimax  of  all  our  prosperous  yean  a 
statement  of  fact  in  the  columns  of  this  most 
canserrmdve  paper  that  should  cause  us  to 


"Tbft    free    employment-office    policy    of 

Misiiil Itii  was  inaugurated  this  morning 

by  Ae  opening  of  the  first  office  in  Boston. 
ne  ei^nt  was  almoot  a  revelation,  and  must 
kave  drawn  heavily  upon  the  suburban  dis- 
trict for  patronage;  so  large  was  the  army  of 
vaetBfkijtA  that  camped  in  Kneeland  street 
during  the  fcnenoon  hours  wsJting  for  work 
to  oMDc  to  them  (or  the  mere  asking.  Barring 
the  aliikea  no  other  event  baa  brou^t  together 
so  lar^  an  annj  of  unemployed  in  Boston 
■Bee  the  hard  times  of  189S  and  18M. 

"The  office  is  located  at  8  Kneeland  street, 
a  short  d™*""^  from  tbe  comer  of  Washing- 
ton street,  a  locality  with  which  union  labor 
has  become  fatniHar  through  its  numerous 
haHs  and  offices  in  Kneeland,  £liot  and  Wssh- 
ingtoo  sbeeb.  It  was  opoied  at  nine  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  \tj  that  hour  the  number  of 
men  and  wmnen  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  in  waa  so  large  that  the  line  extended 
bn^  to  Bannao  avenue  in  one  direction  and 
faOy  lo  Washington  street  in  the  other.  Both 
tfieet  and  sidewalks  were  thronged.  The 
iwiitsiin  of  the  poUce  was  required  to  gain 
•ccca  to  the  office  (or  WHIiam  G.  Grundy, 
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who  had  been  assigned  by  Chief  Pidgin  to 
superintend  the  opening  of  tbe  new  institution. 
F^ve  patrolmen  were  sent  to  the  scene,  and 
one  of  them  remained  on  duty  at  the  entrance 
nearly  all  day.  In  all  probabilities  there  were 
a  thousand  appUcants  for  work  when  tbe  office 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  at  least  one 
hundred  of  them  were  women ;  after  the  rooms 
inside  had  been  filled  and  many  applicants 
had  returned  in  despair,  the  liue  outside  still 
extended  all  the  way  to  Washington  street. 

"Employeia  also  have  done  well  by  this 
new  State  institution.  Approximately  four 
hundred  positions  have  been  roistered  in 
advance,  and  the  telephone  waa  busy  all  fore- 
noon with  calls  for  help.  It  required  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  superintendent.  Walter 
L.  Sears;  his  assistant,  George  H.  Dunder- 
dale,  and  fourteen  employ^  from  the  Stale 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  attend  to  tbe 
business  this  morning,  and  they  could  not,  in 
the  confusion,  follow  the  method  which  has 
been  adopted   for  tbe  management  of  this 
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office  in  the  future.  Nor  was  the  office  fin- 
ished; for  carpenters  were  still  at  work  during 
the  forenoon." 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


A  Beneficent  Strike. 

Some  years  ago  the  tramway  men  and  om- 
nibus men  in  Paris  were  working  18  hours  a 
day  at  $1  to  $1.35.  They  asked  for  12  hours 
a  day  at  the  same  pay.  The  companies  re- 
fused; they  regarded  18  hours  as  a  reasonable 
day's  work — for  the  men,  that  is — they  did 
not  work  the  horses  any  such  hours  because 
it  would  cost  them  money  if  they  wore  out  the 
horses'  too  fast. 

The  men  struck.  Practically  all  the  tram- 
way and  omnibus  lines  were  tied  up  for  three 
days.  The  press  and  the  people  were  with 
the  men.  The  companies  gave  in  and  the 
men  got  the  12-hour  day. 

On  some  of  the  tram-lines  now  they  have 
the  10-hour  day,  but  most  of  the  men  tell  me 
they  work  12  hours,  and  a  few  of  the  omnibus 
men  say  they  work  12^  hours. 

The  ordinary  day  on  the  Paris  tram  and 
onmibus  lines  may  be  regarded  as  12  hours 
at  5  francs  to  6.50  francs  a  day, — a  vast  im- 
provement on  18  hours  at  the  same  pay. 

A  strike  is  not  a  nice  way  to  settle  difficul- 
ties. This  one  made  a  city  full  of  people,  or 
all  of  them  who  could  not  afford  cab-hire, 
go  afoot  or  not  go  at  all  for  three  days.  It 
seriously  interfered  with  business  and  cost  the 
dty,  the  companies  and  the  men  a  good  deal 
of  money.  But  it  was  worth  all  it  cost  and 
many  times  its  cost. 

Until  we  become  wise  enough  to  settle  labor 
differences  by  judicial  decision,  the  strike 
must  continue  to  be  the  workers'  last  resort 
in  the  struggle  for  just  conditions. 

But  if  the  trade-unions  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica would  follow  the  example  of  the  labor- 
unions  of  New  Zealand  and  use  their  baUots, 
regardless  of  party,  to  elect  men  pledged  to 
their  interests, — ^that  is,  to  justice  to  labor,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  governmental  con- 
ditions would  be  secured  that  would  justify 
and  naturally  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
arbitration  and  judicial  decision  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  place  of  the  strike  and  under  a  system 
that  would  offer  a  far  superior  guaranty  of 
justice  to  both  labor  and  capital  than  any  that 
is  afforded  by  the  present  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  in  the  settlement  of  labor  diflSculties. 

Frank  Parsons. 


▲  Menace  to  Repablican  InstitutionB. 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Boston  Eco- 
nomic Club  many  interesting  things  were  said 
by  distinguished  speakers  who  discussed  the 
question,  *'Is  Great  Wealth,  Individual  or 
Corporate,  a  Menace  to  Republican  Institu- 
tions ?"  But  one  vital  fact  at  least  remained 
untouched,  namely: 

That  by  perverting  and  corrupting  the  gov- 
ernments of  many  of  our  cities  and  states, 
great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  has  shown  itself 
inimical  to  Republican  institutions.  It  has 
not  only  proved  to  be  a  menace  to  Republican 
government  but  has  actually  destroyed  Re- 
publican government. 

As  Folk,  La  Follette,  Tom  Johnson,  and 
reformers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  have  turned  on  the  light,  big  busi- 
ness men  and  the  wealthy  owners  of  public- 
service  corporations  have  everywhere  been 
revealed  in  close  relations  with  the  political 
bosses,  and  all  the  machinery  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption that  has  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  our  States  and  cities  from  a  govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  people  to  a  government 
by  and  for  the  corporations  and  their  allies. 

Folk  based  the  campaign  that  roused  the 
State  and  made  him  Grovemor  on  the  charge 
that  these  big  interests  and  their  puppet  poli- 
ticians had  destroyed  republican  government 
and  conmiitted  treason  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  helping 
to  break  down  the  constitutional  provision 
that  guarantees  to  every  State  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

Great  wealth  brings  the  power  and  the  temp- 
tation to  control  the  government  in  private 
interest  and  perverts  its  powers  to  private 
purposes.  We  are  told  that  it  is  as  haiti  for  a 
rich  man  to  get  to  Heaven  as  for  a  loaded 
camel  to  go  through  the  needle's  eye.  And 
it  is  equally  difficult  for  a  republic  to  be  a 
republic  in  fact  if  wealth  is  congested  in  vast 
masses  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  or 
of  the  managers  of  great  corporations. 

A  num  with  a  hundred  millions  at  his  back 
is  in  about  the  same  position,  industrially, 
politically  and  socially,  compared  with  the 
man  of  small  means,  as  a  man  with  a  rifle  or 
a  gatling  gun  occupies  in  comparison  with 
a  man  who  is  unarmed  or  possessed  of  no 
means  of  defense  or  aggression  more  powerful 
than  a  stick  or  a  brick-bat. 
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A  reaaoiuble  equalizktion  of  wmlth,  power 
and  opportunity  is  tbe  esMntial  basis  of  re- 
publiMn  institutions. 

Fbank  PARaONS. 


Tha  First  Step  In  Beform. 
The  sxcznt  elections  point  absolutelj  to 
tbe  necessity  of  the  InitiativB  and  Referendum 
as  tbe  first  step  in  lefonn.  In  none  of  the 
important  cmtesta  were  the  great  questions 
of  the  day  argued  and  decided  on  their  merits. 
lite  voters'  controlling  motive  was  the  per- 
sonality of  the  candidate.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Bepublicans  almost  utteriy  ignoqed  the 
great  prindplea  embodied  in  Ihe  Democratic 
platform  while  they  raised  a  fearful  hue  and 
cry  against  the  E>emocratic  candidate.  He 
was.  they  said,  fundamentally  unfit  to  be  gov- 
ernor. His  personal  peculiarities  were  ex- 
aggerated, dwelt  upon  and  forced  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  until  the  prindpka  for 
which  he  stood  were  lost  sight  of.  Thousands 
went  to  the  polls  and  roted  against  him  with- 
out tbe  slightest  idea  of  what  it  all  meant.  "  It 
was  a  famoua  victoiy,"  but  what  it  all  signified 


I  little  different  in  New  York.  The 
waa  simply  to  beat  Hearst.  To  this 
ewl  emything  else  was  sacrificed.  Now  no 
bODcat  man  had  anything  to  fear  from  Hearst, 
bat  <fidiODeat  men  did  have,  and  therefore  no 
mesDi  to  acoomptish  his  defeat  were  left  un- 
tried. Aa  one  who  was  in  the  fight  and  knew 
said,  it  waa  "manipulation,  coercion  and 
Booey  "  that  did  the  work. 

It  is,  ol  coutM,  tbe  last  resort  of  corrupt 
p'''*^''""*  to  put  np  a  "good  man"  to  save 
tbe  party,  eo  that  while  they  talk  one  candidate 
down  tbtj  can  talk  tbe  other  up  and  thus  the 
■note  (Aetnally  obscure  every  principle  in- 
ndved.     Tliis  was  especially  true  in  Penn- 


»  it  was  the  penonality  of 
die  Bepoblican  caodidata  that  was  the  large 
factor  in  wimuog  tbe  election.  Whether  sin- 
ccve  or  not,  he  paoaed  for  a  "good  man"  and 
pmniied  emything  that  could  be  asked  in 
tha  way  of  itoaetty  and  reform. 

In  Colonda  the  Republicans  as  a  last  re- 
aart  BOtniaated  for  goveraor  a  Methodist 
pnaiAer,  an  ez-^nissionary  of  hia  church,  a 
Mm  flf  aonw  acboiarly  attainments  and  execu- 
titv  abfli^,  bnt  a  man  whose  dection,  can, 
naikr  the  csrcnmstaiKeB,  by  no  force  of  the 
a  bringing  honor 


Dnwn  by  Ryan  Walker. 

Uncle  8au — "Child  labor  may  b«  flheap  Buouvh  for  you. 

but  thia  co«t  muat  ba  pBid  by  oth«n7' 

(Sonalor  BflvafidM  will  introduoaa  bill  to  abo[iah  ohild 

labor. — Nam  Itsm.) 

to  the  great  eccleaiaadcal  body  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

What  is  true  in  these  higher  elections  is  , 
equally  true  in  the  minor  ones.  Is  he  a  good 
man  ?  and  has  he  abilify  ?  are  the  questions 
which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  of  government.  People 
do  not  consider  that  personal  goodness  and 
abihty  ore  not  always  the  chief  requisites  in 
the  men  who  frame  and  execute  law.  It 
needs  men  of  wisdom  and  with  the  proper 
sympathies.  Such  qualities  are  very  hard  to 
determine  and  therefore  the  people  should 
keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  In  hct, 
they  must  keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands; 
the  life  of  democracy  absolutely  demands  it. 

The  first  step  in  reform  to  be  taken,  is, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  Initiative  and  the  Ref- 
erendum. To  this  end  all  reformers  should 
unite.  With  this  prindple  in  force  it  will 
make  less  difference  who  our  legislator  are: 
they  will  of  necessity  become  the  servants  of 
the  people.  If  to  the  principle  of  the  Initia- 
ti^-e  and  Referendum  is  added  the  power  of 
Recall,  the  people  will  become  the  absolute 
dictators  of  their  own  destiny. 

In  Massachusetts  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  secure  biennial  elections.  If  the  Initiative 
and  the  Referenduni  can  first  be  secured  it 
will  make  little  difference  whether  elections 
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are  biennial  or  quadrennial,  but  until  then, 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  should  continue 
their  power  to  retire  their  govemor  and  legis- 
lators to  private  life  at  the  end  of  one  jear. 
Nor  should  thej  forget  that  in  their  own  Bill 
of  Rights  it  b  dedaied  that:  "The  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  the  scde  and  ex- 
clusive ri^t  of  governing  themselves,  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State;  that 
they  have  an  incontestible,  inalienable,  and 
indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,'  or  totally 
change  their  government  when  their  protec- 
tion, safety,  property,  and  happiness  require 
it." 

So  much  has  been  said  in  The  Arena 
about  the  beneficial  workings  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  where  they  have  had  an 
honest  trial  that  we  will  not  dwell  upon  that 
point  at  length,  but  will  simply  give  a  brief 
quotation  from  Mr.  Bryan's  "A  Study  of 
Government "  in  The  Commoner  of  November 
28,  1906.    The  italics  are  ours: 

''In  Switzerland  the  republican  form  of 
government  has  stood  the  test  of  experiment. 
In  the  absence  of  pomp  and  ceremony  and 
official  extravagance  the  government  of  Swit- 
zerland is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  the 
government  of  any  similar  population  in  the 
world.  Three  languages  are  spoken  within 
her  borders  and  used  in  parliamentaiy  pro- 
ceedings. The  people  are  part  Protestant, 
part  Catholic  and  part  Jew,  and  yet,  vjHh  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  in  both  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  cantons,  the  govern- 
ment rests  so  securely  upon  the  popular  wiU 
that  the  people  live  together  in  entire  harmony 
and  could  resist  a  much  larger  population 
attacking  from  without." 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  are  opposed 
by  those  who  have  an  instinctive  diead  of 
democracy  because  it  will  be  sure  in  the  end  to 
destroy  special  privilege. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


Progress  of  Direct-Legislation  aa  Begis- 
tared  by  The  Oongressional  Vote. 

The  number  of  congressmen  pledged  to 
the  principles  of  Direct-Legislation  in  the 
next  Congress  will  be  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  104  members  are  pledged  to  the 
advisoiy  referendum  on  ei|^t  important  ques- 
tions, namely,  "interstate  commerce,  civil 
service,  immigration,  trial  by  jury  or  any 


modification  of  the  law  of  injunction,  eight- 
hour  day  in  government  contract  work,  and 
the  submission  of  constitutional  amendments 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  and 
election  of  fourth-class  postmasters  by  the 
patrons  of  each  office." 

Both  parties  in  Massachusetts,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  are  pledged  to  Direct-Leg- 
islation. Delaware,  as  we  noted  in  our  last 
issue,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  advisory 
initiative  and  advisory  referendum.  Several 
other  states  wiU  take  up  the  question  this 
winter,  and  we  have  strong  hopes  that  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Oklahoma  wiU 
incorporate  Direct-Legislation  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  state. 

The  splendid  success  of  Direct-Legislation 
in  Oregon,  repeating  its  victories  in  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  it  affords 
a  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  method  for 
preserving  the  free  government  or  the  demo- 
cratic republic  which  our  fathers  sought  to 
establish,  secure  for  it  the  active  support  of 
almost  every  person  not  interested  in  boss- 
rule  or  beholden  to  the  corrupt  conmierdal 
feudalism  that  by  aid  of  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine has  almost  destroyed  free  government 
in  the  Republic. 


The  Trial  of  Dr.  Orapsey. 

To  THOSE  who  have  watched  the  progress 
of  heresy  and  the  zeal  of  heresy-hunters,  fiiere 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  conviction  of  Dr. 
Crapsey  for  heresy  by  the  Episcopal  church 
authorities  and  the  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Crapsey's  mistake,  if  he  made  one,  was 
in  cherishing  an  expectation  that  there  might 
be  a  different  issue  to  the  "hunt."  Dr. 
Crapsey's  book,  Rdigion  and  Politics,  upon 
certain  statements  in  which  these  proceedings 
were  largely  based  was  reviewed  in  The 
Arena  for  July,  1906.  Concerning  his  con- 
viction. Dr.  Crapsey  has  said: 

"When  I  say  of  Jesus  that  he  ascended  into 
heaven  I  do  not  mean  and  cannot  mean  that 
with  his  physical  body  of  flesh,  blood,  and 
bones  he  floated  into  space  and  has  for  2,000 
years  been  existing,  somewhere  in  the  sl^  in 
that  very  physical  body  of  flesh,  blood  and 
bones.  Such  an  existence  would  seem  to  me 
not  glorious  but  horrible,  and  such  a  concep- 
tion is  to  me  not  only  unbelievable,  it  is  un- 
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Wbmt  I  loewi  l^  this  phrase  is 
that  Jcmu,  having  accomplished  his  work  in 
the  flesh,  ascended  into  the  hif^r  life  of  the 

"  Alao  when  I  say  of  Jesus  that  be  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  great  and  living 
God,  in  order  to  get  into  this  world,  had  to 
vitdate  his  wonderful  law  of  human  generation, 
break  into  sanctities  of  marriage  and  cause  a 
son  of  man  to  be  bom  without  a  human  father. 
Such  a  notion  is  most  repugnant  to  my  ideal 
of  a  wise  and  holy  God. 

"When  I  reached  the  conclusion,  as  I  did 
some  yean  ago,  that  the  infancy  stories  were 
DCt  historical,  I  did  not  cease  to  believe  in 
fesus.  I  believed  in  him  all  the  more,  and  I 
gSTO  to  the  words,  'conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  an  interpre- 
tation that  harmonised  with  my  knowledge 
of  dte  facts.  He  was  a  child  of  the  holy  seed, 
wDctified  from  his  mother's  womb.  A  Son 
<rf  God  all  the  more,  in  my  estimation,  because 
be  was  the  Son  of  man. 

"But  I  am  bdd  by  judicial  decision  that 
this  oonceptitm  is  not  permissible  in  the  mind 
of  a  Dunister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Qioidi.  I  bow  to  that  decision.  I  cannot 
tliaage  mj  mind — I  therefore  leave  the  church. 
I  do  not  blame  my  judges;  they  acted  accord- 
bg  to  their  li^t. 

"Bat  while  I  thtis  feel  that  their  decision 
is  fiaal  for  me  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  is 
not  final  for  the  church.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  clergymen 
and  tbonaands  of  laymen  in  the  Protestant 
^■scopol  Chnrdi  who  have  reached  the  same 
tenduBoa  that  I  have,  and  I  beg  to  say  to 
them  that  their  position  is  just  as  tenable  as 
it  ever  wss.  Tlus  judgment  affects  no  person 
except  myadf.  let  no  one  be  dismayed. 
Let  evay  man  stand  in  his  place — speak  his 
mind  boUIy  and  the  truth  will  soon  have  such 
a  mahitiMfe  of  witnesses  that  all  in  the  Church 
Bmst  hear. 

**I  am  to  cony  our  case  to  the  high  court  of 
the  free  intelHgence  and  the  enlightened  con- 
science <rf  the  worid,  and  if  I  win  it  there,  I 
win  win  for  every  Church  and  every  soul  in 
□iiiiteiMlam.  It  is  to  this  work  of  showing 
Aat  God  is  in  man  and  man  is  in  God  that  I 
eoaseoate  the  rest  of  my  Hfe. 

"My  GonvictioD  that  we  need  no  miracle 
to  leewmt  for  Jesns  of  Nazareth  is  confirmed 
^  my  doily  contact  wdh  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple.   To  leave  this  daily  ministiy  to  sudi  a 


people,  ia  to  break  my  heart.  But  better  a 
broken  heart  than  a  life  made  false  and  loath- 
some by  cowardly  retraction. 

"Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  I  do 
not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  would  not 
have  served  him  to  the  last  in  thin  Church, 
which  is  to  be  the  historic  Church  of  the  great 
English-speaking  race,  if  only  its  men  in  au- 
thority had  let  me.  All  I  asked  of  them  was 
tolerance.  But  they  have  refused  to  extend 
tolerance  to  such  as  I,  and  I  must,  with  a  grief 
which  only  my  own  heart  knows,  accept  my 
dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  Church." 

In  answer  to  that  great  (jueation  "bow  to 
reform  the  cburch,"  men  have  always  divided 
into  two  camps;  those  who  would  reform  the 
church  by  stajnng  inside  and  those  who  have 
broken  with  Uie  institution  and  gone  outside 
in  open  protest.  Dr.  Crapsey  belongs,  evi- 
dently, in  the  first  camp,  while  the  church  it- 
self now  as  ever  takes  the  side  of  the  second. 
The  church  does  not  propose  to  be  reformed, 
to  have  Its  doctrines  or  interpretations  changed 
nor  to  grow  in  any  other  sense  than  of  numbers 
and  gross  power.  The  press  of  the  world  at 
large  boa  usually  taken  the  first  position  until 
the  heretic  is  actually  hunted  down  and  then 
has  tumed  on  the  heretic  with  all  sorts  of  de- 
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nunciatioii  for  not  having  been  "honorable*' 
enough  to  leave  the  church  voluntarily.  This 
is  what  Dr.  Crapsey  is  getting. 

So  much  has  been  said  for  the  liberality  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  of  higher  criticism  and  new  theology 
that  an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  it 
might  really  be  the  cosmopolitan  church  with 
room  enough  and  intellectual  latitude  enough 
fpr  mankind  at  large.  The  Crapsey  case  will 
go  far  in  performing  the  important  service  of 
disillusioning  the  people  on  this  point.  And 
this  again  illustrates  the  value  of  heresy  trials. 
The  man  who  goes  out  from  the  church  quietly 
because  he  finds  himself  at  war  with  her  doc- 
trines or  in  need  of  giving  them  private  inter- 
pretation may  have  laid  himself  open  to  the 
specious  charge  of  dishonorableness,  but  he 
also  misses  the  golden  opportunity  of  making 
his  protest  effective  and  broadly  disseminating 
the  truth  of  his  heresy  which  the  heresy  trial 
affords.  Dr.  Crapsey  has  done  valiant  ser- 
vice for  progress  and  liberality  within  the 
church;  he  has  done  a  far  greater  service  in 
being  put  out  of  the  church;  it  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  excommunication  has  ef- 
fectively* silenced  him.  We  hope  not.  We 
hope  that  he  has  been  cast  out  into  a  larger 
ministry.  He  has  the  ear  of  the  people  and 
the  nation  to-day  is  literally  hungry  for  his 
great  constructive  message  of  a  truly  religious 
civic  order. 

Ralph  Albebtson. 


▲  Ghreat  DiBcovery  That  Will  Some  Day 
Bring  The  world  to  Oar  Doors. 

A  STAFF  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris 
a  few  weeks  since  sent  us  the  following  inter- 
esting and  informing  account  of  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  Professor  Gabriel  Lipmann, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  field  of 
color  photography. 

'*I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  and  honor," 
writes  our  correspondent,  "of  dining  with 
Professor  Gabriel  Lipmann  and  his  charming 
wife  at  their  beautiful  home,  10  rue  de  TEpe- 
ron,  Paris. 

"The  Professor,  a  member  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  the  department  of  physical  science,  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  most  perfect  method  of  color 
photography.  The  picture  is  not  in  three 
parts  as  in  the  system  in  use  with  us,  but  is 
complete  with  all  the  colors  on  one  plate. 
You  hold  the  picture  in  your  hand  and  see  the 


face,  figure,  flower  or  landscape  in  the  exact 
colors  of  nature,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  tube  or  instrument  or  the  adjustment  and 
blending  of  red  and  blue  and  yellow  plates. 

"By  the  use  of  a  transparent  fihn  and  a 
mercury  backing  the  Professor  persuades 
each  ray  that  impinges  on  the  plate  to  register 
its  own  wave  lengUi  in  the  film,  making  a 
space  for  itself  that  is  a  wave  length,  or  some 
multiple  of  the  wave  length,  from  wall  to  wall. 
Developing  the  film  fixes  these  chambers  and 
partitions  and  the  result  is  a  mosaic  of  thin 
plates  each  of  which  under  white  light  gives 
back  the  light  of  the  same  wave  length,  that 
is,  light  of  the  same  color  as  the  light  which 
produced  the  chamber.  The  rest  of  the  light, 
rays  of  other  colons  (having  wave  lengths  that 
do  not  correspond  to  the  distance  between  the 
walls  of  the  chambers  in  the  film),  are  not  re- 
flected back  but  go  through  the  transparent 
film  and  are  absorbed  by  the  black  pigment 
with  which  the  Professor  covers  the  back  of 
the  glass  that  holds  the  film  upon  its  face. 
This  film  face  in  its  turn  is  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  glass  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  prism,  one 
ed^  being  somewhat  thicker  than  the  other 
in  order  to  avoid  the  mingling  of  the  sheen 
of  the  glass  with  the  colors  of  the  picture. 

"The  brilliancy  and  perfection  of  the  lip- 
nuinn  pictures  exceed  anything  that  art  or  in- 
vention has  previously  accomplished.  .  Neither 
oil  painting,  nor  mosaic,  nor  the  three-plate 
color  photographs  can  come  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  Lipmann  pictures. 

"They  are  cheap,  too,  and  the  processes 
are  not  secret.  The  Professor  published  his 
first  experiments  in  1891  and  has  given  his 
methods  and  receipts  to  the  world  as  fast  as 
he  has  developed  them.  Yet  the  pictures  are 
not  yet  on  the  market.  The  reasons  are, 
first,  that  Professor  Lipmann  is  not  after 
money;  second,  that  the  time  of  exposure, 
though  reduced  since  the  first  experiments, 
is  stfll  too  long  for  portrait  work  under  ordi- 
nary conditions;  and  third,  that  the  process 
of  duplicating  the  pictures  from  the  back  has 
not  been  perfected. 

"I  suggested  a  method  of  overcoming  the 
second  difficulty  which  the  Professor  thinks 
may  prove  effective.  In  the  early  experiments 
the  time  of  exposure  was  15  to  80  minutes  in 
the  sunlight.  Now  it  takes  one  minute  in 
Paris  and  as  low  as  15  seconds  in  hig^  alti- 
tudes in  Switseriand  and  elsewhere.  In  or- 
dinaiy  lig^t,  out  of  die  sunlight,  it  takes  five 
or  six  minutes  to  register  the  color  lengths  in 
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^  film.  Flowers  and  landscapes  can  stand 
the  strain  of  such  exposure,'  but  men  and 
women  cannot  sit  still  so  long,  to  say  nothing 
of  diildren  and  dogs.  The  Professor  re- 
duced the  time  from  80  minutes  to  one  minute 
br  improving  the  plate,  but  for  the  last  five 
}rears  the  time  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. I  suggested  that  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Switzerland  and  other  places  where 
exquisitely  beautiful  portraits  have  been 
taken,  mi^t  be  reproduced  in  Paris  by  con- 
centrating the  li^t.  Even  electric  light  will 
answer  with  the  use  of  screens  where  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  color  of  the  light  to  the  sun- 
light basis.  In  some  of  our  galleries  now 
ccmlnnations  of  electric  lights  are  used  to  pro- 
duce an  illumination  several  times  as  great  as 
that  of  sunlight,  so  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  Lipmann  portraits  of  men  and 
women  should  not  be  taken  in  any  city  with- 
out waiting  for  more  sensitive  plates  and  with- 
out hypnotizing  the  patients. 

"As  to  duplication  of  the  pictures,  it  is  easy 
of  course  from  the  front,  and  cheap  and  rapid 
duplication  from  the  back  is  Uieoretically 
possible.  Duplicates  have  been  made  in  this 
way,  and  the  Professor  is  working  to  perfect 
the  process. 

**  When  this  is  done  and  the  time  of  exposure 
is  further  reduced,  our  schools  and  homes  will 
be  full  of  colored  photographs  as  absolutely 
accurate  in  tint  as  in  form. 

*' Moving  pictures,  too,  may  be  taken  in 
cok>rs  and  combined  with  the  phonograph, 
so  that  we  may  have  in  our  theaters  complete 
reptesenlations  of  Niagara,  form',  color,  mo- 
tioQ,  foar,  and  all;  the  same  with  Melba  and 
Patti,  changing  roar  to  song;  and  coming 
generations  may  see  and  hear  Roosevelt  and 
Bryan  in  full  oration,  feature,  gesture,  voice, 
etc,  afl  comfJete.  I  have  seen  here  in  Paris 
a  combination  of  biograph  and  phonograph, 
whidi  gives  the  voice  and  presence,  gesture 
and  expression,  of  famous  singers  with  won- 
derful preciaion.  If  these  methods  were  ex- 
panded, difldren  could  get  almost  as  vivid  a 
knowle^^  of  foreign  lands  in  school  and 
theater  at  home  as  they  can  now  by  months  of 
tra^L- 


TIm  School  Oity. 

Ths  School  Cmr,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  in  these  pages  before,  is  making  a 
decided  advance,  particulariy  in  the  Eastern 
states.    Mr.  Wibon  L.  Gill,  President  of  die 


National  School  City  League,  is  working 
chiefly  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, while  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  League,  is  working  in  Massachu- 
setts in  connection  with  the  School  City  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  New  schools  are  being 
organized. 

The  Connecticut  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Federations 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  cooperate  with 
these  gentlemen  in  the  extension  of  this  system. 

The  School  City  is  both  a  system  of  school 
government  and  a  method  of  moral  and  civic 
training.  It  is  as  a  method  of  training  for 
citizenship  that  it  is  considered  of  most  im- 
portance, and  when  it  is  once  introduced  gen- 
erally into  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country 
we  shall  have  a  new  civic  condition. 

To-day  our  schools  are  doing  practically 
nothing  in  a  direct  way  for  the  education  of 
the  children  in  citizenship.  To  be  sure  there 
is  a  mild  course  in  civics  in  the  high  school, 
and  there  are  some  college  courses  that  aim 
in  this  direction.  But  the  problem  of  the 
nation  is  not  a  problem  of  the  college  nor  of 
the  high  school.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  beyond  which  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  children  ever  get.  What  edu- 
cation the  great  masses  of  our  young  citizens 
get  is  given  in  the  grammar  school.  That, 
this  is  not  a  preparation  for  citizenship  every- 
body knows  who  has  given  the  subject  a 
moment's  thought,  for  our  schools  are  turning 
out  every  year  their  quota  of  young  citizens 
to  be  bossed,  bamboozled,  grafted,  and  cor- 
rupted by  designing  politicians.  We  may 
continue  to  teach  these  children  Greek  and 
Latin  and  mathematics — ^we  may  crowd  twice 
as  much  of  this  stuff  into  them  as  we  now  do 
— and  these  disgraceful  political  conditions 
will  continue  unUl  the  last  drop  of  vitality  is 
sapped  out  of  our  institutions.  It  is  well 
enough  to  train  thinkers,  and  it  is  better  yet 
to  tnun  workers  who  think,  but  classical  edu- 
cation and  industrial  education  fall  far  short 
of  the  importance  of  moral  education  which 
is  in  its  best  interpretation,  education  for  citi- 
zenship. That  there  is  no  systematic  and 
orderly  attempt  to  give  the  youth  of  our  land 
such  education  is  the  crowning  shame  of  a 
conunerdalized  civilization.  And  it  is  there- 
fore with  great  pleasure  that  the  believers  in 
a  real  democracy  must  hale  the  advent  of  such 
an  effort  as  this. 
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In  some  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  School  City  is  working  admirably. 
Here  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  used 
and  the  children  learn  also  the  processes  of 
preferential  voting  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Even  in  some  of  the  grammar 
schools  this  is  done  in  a  moderated  form.  The 
Hancock  school  of  Boston,  comprising  seven 
hundred  girls  in  the  grammar  grades,  has  the 
following  provisions  in  its  charter: 

The  Initiative:  Any  citizen  may  draft  a 
proposed  law  or  ordinance  in  the  exact  words 
in  which  he  wishes  it  adopted.  If  five  per 
cent,  of  the  citizens  sign  a  petition  asking  that 
this  bill  be  submitted  ^o  a  vote  of  the  citizens, 
the  city  derk  i^all  post  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
shall  give  notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  six 
school-days  later.  At  this  election  voters  who 
favor  the  bill  shall  vote  Yes  ;  voters  who  oppose 
it  shall  vote  No.  The  election  officers  shall 
count  the  votes  and  declare  the  result,  as  in 
other  elections.  If  a  majority  is  found  in 
favor  of  the  bill  it  shall  be  declared  a  law  and 
shall  go  into  effect  at  once.  If  a  majority  is 
found  opposed  it  shall  be  declared  rejected, 
and  no  similar  bill  may  be  presented  for  one 
month. 

The  Referendum:  Every  bill  adopted  by 
the  city  council  shall  go  into  effect  as  law  six 
school-days  after  receiving  the  mayor's  signa- 
ture. As  soon  as  it  is  signed  by  the  mayor 
it  shall  be  posted  in  a  public  place.  If  within 
three  school-days  a  petition  signed  by  five 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  shall  be  presented  to 
the  city  derk  asking  that  such  law  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  dtizens,  he  shall  issue 
a  notice  of  a  spedal  election  to  be  held  two 
school-days  later.  At  this  election  voters  who 
favor  the  law  shall  vote  Yes  ;  voters  who  oppose 
it  shall  vote  No.  The  election  officers  shall 
count  the  votes  according  to  the  law  in  other 
elections  and  shall  announce  the  result.  If  a 
majority  votes  Yes,  the  law  shall  go  into  effect; 
if  not,  tiie  bill  does  not  become  law. 

The  Reeall:  If  at  any  time  five  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  shall  sign  a  statement  asking  for 
the  Recall  of  any  elected  or  appointed  officer 
a  spedal  election  shall  be  called  by  the  dty 
derk,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  shaU  be 
in  favor  of  the  Recall  the  office  shaU  be  de- 
dared  vacant  and  shall  be  filled  as  herein- 
after provided. 

It  is  hoped  by  those  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Sdiool  City  method  that  it  will 
produce  better  dtizens — ^that  it  will  form  in 
the  young  people  habits  of  attending  to  dvic 


duties,  looking  after  the  public  welfare,  taking 
a  public-spirited  interest  in  public  affairs; 
that  it  will  so  train  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  dtizenship  that,  after  com- 
mencement, they  will  not  depart  therefrom. 
This  surely  is  a  reasonable  hope.  Its  best 
strength,  however,  is  based  fint  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  of  dvics  which  the  School 
City  gives  to  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  second,  upon  the  dvic  morality  which  it 
inculcates.  The  School  City  is  a  method  of 
teaching  by  doing.  It  is  this  method  applied 
to  dvics  and  to  morals.  Lessons  learned  in 
this  way  are  remembered. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


A  Bomb  From  The  Ozar. 

In  Russia  the  bombs  are  not  all  thrown  by 
the  anarchists.  The  Czar  and  his  soldiers 
know  how  to  use  dynamite  both  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  dvic  variety.  When  the  Czar 
issued  his  ukase  to  break  up  the  common 
ownership  of  the  land,  he  threw  a  bomb  into 
the  camp  of  the  revolutionary  Sodalists  that 
contained  far  more  explosive  power  than  was 
ever  locked  up  in  the  iron  skin  of  a  dynamite 
missile. 

The  middle-class  in  Russia  have  not  yet 
become  numerous  or  powerful.  There  is  at 
the  bottom  the  vast  body  of  the  peasants, 
largdy  owning  their  land  in  conunon,  and  at 
the  top  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Czar.  So- 
dalists have  hoped  that  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary in  Russia  to  pass  through  the  capitalistic 
stage  of  devdopment  and  middle-dass  in- 
dustry, but  'that  by  overthrowing  the  bureau- 
cracy and  extending  the  communal  and  co- 
operative industries  so  largely  in  use  among 
the  peasantry,  the  present  order  might  be 
changed  directly  into  a  Socialistic  oiganiza- 
tion. 

But  this  new  decree  of  the  Czar  entices 
peasants  to  abandon  their  share  of  the  com- 
munal land  of  the  village  and  become  indi- 
vidual land-owners,  by  promising  them  relief 
from  the  taxes  which  are  now  levied  on  the 
commune  as  a  whole.  The  decree  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  a  deep-laid  plan  to  break  up 
the  peasant  bodies  and  introduce  an  element 
of  individual  interest  linked  with  the  preser- 
vation of  existing  institutions. 

Along  with  this  method  of  attack  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  utmost  to  weed  out  those 
who  are  suspected  of  antagonism  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  control  the  deetioas  for  the 
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forthcomiiig  duma.  Hundveds  of  men  are 
sent  to  Siberia  every  week  without  trial,  for 
political  offenses  or  on  account  of  suspicion 
that  they  would  like  to  commit  politioEil  of- 
fenses if  time  and  opportunity  were  afforded. 
The  free  speech  and  free  press  promised  by 
the  Csar  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  for 
electioneering  purposes  in  Liberal  parts  of 
Russia.  The  line  is  drawn  on  liberty  when 
it  threatens  to  conflict  with  the  permanence 
or  the  purposes  of  the  existing  despotism. 
Officials  who  will  not  support  the  government's 
candidates  for  the  duma  are  formally  removed 
from  office.  The  Czar  and  the  bureaucrats 
are  dumsier  in  their  methods  than  our  giant 
trusts,  but  they  are  aiming  to  accomplish  the 
same  general  purpose  of  dominating  the  gov- 
ernment in  their  own  interest  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Frank  Parsons. 

The  Fall  of  Absolntism  in  Persia. 

Onk  bt  one  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
falling  away  from  the  despotic  institutions  of 
the  past  ami  are  coming  toward  the  light  of 
civilised  democracy.  The  latest  convert  to 
die  new  religion  of  democracy  is  Persia.  A 
few  months  ago  the  Shah  signed  the  decree 
that  established  ccmstitutional  government, 
and  a  little  later  a  national  assembly  was 
dected.  The  leaders  of  the  reform  move- 
ment aie  said  to  have  the  full  confidence  of 
all  daases.  Th^  removed  and  exiled  the 
fotmer  pfime-minister,  cruel  and  powerful 
though  be  was  and  son-in-law  of  the  Shah, 
and  thej  penuaded  the  Shah,  who  is  an  ami- 
able and  reasonable  man,  to  appoint  as  the 
new  pfime-ffiiBister,  Modiir-ed-Dowleh,  a 
man  who  is  honest  and  fair-minded  and  in 
many  ways  entirely  satisfactoiy  to  those  who 
aie  leading  the  movement  for  constitutional 


One  of  the  interesting  and  amusing  episodes 
in  this  important  movement  was  the  invasion 
of  the  grounds  of  the  English  legation  by  about 
the  tiboasand  merdiants,  doctors,  artisans, 
priests,  etc.,  who  camped  down  on  the  beau- 
tifid  lawn  and  positivdy  refused  to  leave  until 
their  tffficnlties  were  settled  and  a  parliament 
was  granted.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
groonds  soon  became  such  that  the  legation 
had  no  dboiee  but  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
huicgtu  and  its  influence  added  not  a  little 

ki  ^  fofees  which  compelled  the  government 

to  gruit  tiie  new  rfgims. 

Frank  Parsons. 


Significant  Svants  of  The  Past  Tear. 

No  ONE  can  tell  what  the  really  great  events 
of  the  year  are  for  perhaps  a  generation  or 
two  after  they  have  passed.  Events  which, 
when  new  occupy  much  space  in  the  news- 
papers and  mudi  talk  on  the  street,  may  in  a 
few  months  pass  into  insignificance  while  those 
all  unheralded  may  devdop  into  a  revolution 
in  human  society.  It  may  be  the  lowly  birth 
of  a  child,  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art,  the 
writing  of  a  soul-stirring,  world-moving  poem, 
a  sdentific  discovery,  or  a  simple  invention, 
that  may  be  among  the  significant  events  of 
the  year,  while  even  a  war  may  in  time  prove 
to  have  little  infiuence  on  the  trend  of  human 
affairs.  No  one  at  the  time  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  birth  of  a  child  in  a  humble 
cabin  on  the  frontier  would  have  been  the 
great  event  in  the  year  1809,  but  so  it  proved 
for  it  gave  to  the  nation  and  the  world  the 
peerless  Lincoln.  In  him  and  his  career  we 
are  reminded  of  another  birth  a  little  more 
than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  was  known  only  to  those  of  the 
highest  spiritual  development,  but  which  has 
eventuated  in  giving  to  the  earth  its  greatest 
uplift.  Numerous  instances  could  be  given 
to  show  how  often  in  human  history  the  sig- 
nificant has  become  the  insignificant,  and 
vice  versa,  but  still  we  go  on  calling  the  small 
great  and  the  great  small  because  it  is  the  best 
we  know. 

So  in  the  events  of  1906  no  one  knows  what 
the  great  ones  really  are,  but  we  must  each 
have  our  say  and  let  time  vindicate  or  refute 
us  as  it  will. 

There  will  be  enough  others  to  make  record 
of  earthquakes,  fires,  railroad  wrecks,  mur- 
ders, defalcations,  divorces,  political  down- 
falls, and  the  like,  so  we  pass  these  all  by  and 
touch  upon  what  seem  to  us  more  vital  themes. 

And  in  doiog  so  we  will  speak  of  general 
movements  rather  than  of  single  occurrences. 
We  note,  then,  a  general  attempt  to  reinter- 
pret religion,  and  to  find  the  true  mission  and 
teaching  of  J^sus  of  Nasareth.  This  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  the 
past  year  has  been  espedally  prolific  in  writ- 
ings on  the  Christ. 

We  note,  also,  the  most  earnest  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  inunortality.  Every 
line  of  investigation  has  been  followed  with 
great  persistency,  scientific,  mediiunistic,  in- 
terpretative, rational.  Discoveries  may  pos- 
sibly already  have  been  made  whidi  will 
dumge  the  course  of  human  thinking.    . 
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Very  significant,  also,  have  been  the  reve- 
lation of  those  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes  which  have  shown  the  hoUow- 
ness,  the  mockery,  the  barrenness,  the  un- 
speakable shame  of  that  kind  of  selfishness 
so  much  practiced  among  the  wealthy. 

It  took  thousands  of  years  for  the  world  to 
learn  that  universal  mihtary  conquest  was  not 
for  the  good  of  either  the  conqueror  or  the 
conquered.  The  attempt  for  world-wide 
empire  found  its  final  defeat  in  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon.  At  what  awful  cost  was  the 
lesson  learned!  To-day  the  world  is  again 
going  to  school  to  see  if  it  can  learn  whether 
or  not  universal  financial  empire  is  best  for  it. 
The  struggle  is  on.  While  we  write  the  Uni- 
ted States  Grovemment  is  locking  horns  with 
Standard  Oil.  Who  will  win  the  first  battle 
none  can  tell.  Eventually  the  people  will 
come  to  their  own  but  tlurough  what  storm 
and  stress  only  the  Grod  of  Heaven  knows. 

But  meanwhile  we  are  learning  our  lesson. 
We  are  finding  out  that  wealth  in  itself  does 


not  create  character  nor  give  peace  and  restt 
that  there  is  something  in  man  greater  than 
riches — something  more  able  to  give  satis- 
faction than  financial  power.  Hence  the 
year  1906  marks  the  beginning  of  a  mighty 
reaction  against  the  sensual,  and  a  correspond- 
ing return  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  In  the 
years  to  come  the  world  will  wonder  that  men 
could  have  ever  known  so  little  as  to  supfK>se 
for  a  moment  that  happiness  could  be  secured 
without  building  up  the  better  spiritual  self. 
It  is  this  reaction  that  has  in  some  measure 
given  opportunity  and  force  to  the  old  evan- 
gelism. Men  feel  tlie  need  of  something  and 
they  turn  to  that  which  is  first  offered.  The 
church  stands  ready  and  the  cry  goes  out. 
"Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
To  look  for  something  external  to  give  him 
rest  is  always  the  first  impulse  of  man.  By 
and  by  he  will  learn  that  the  power  to  find 
rest  is  within  himself  and  then  the  real  and 
abiding  evangelism  will  take  the  place  of  the 

old.  I^^ROBERT   E.   BiSBEE. 


HENRY|GEORGE,  Jr.,  AND  HIS  IMPORTANT|«Oi«On<n> 

BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS.* 


A  Book-Study. 


I.      FATHER  AND  SON. 

ONE  MORNING  early  in  the  nineties 
we  called  by  appointment  on  Henry 
George.  We  had  gone  to  New  York  to  meet 
a  number  of  prominent  contributors  to  The 
Arena,  in  order  to  discuss  some  forthcoming 
papers  they  were  preparing.  Our  first  ap- 
pointment was  with  Edon  Boucicault,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  gentlemen  and  delightful 
conversationists  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
know.  But  though  the  then  popular  actor 
and  playwright  was  thorou^y  charming 
when  discussing  the  purely  intellectual  aspect 
of  a  question,  and  was  a  capital  story-teller, 
there  was  in  his  conversation  a  moral  cynicism 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  any  recognition  of 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  oblations  that  de- 
volve on  every  diild  of  eternity,  that  chilled 
moral  enthusiasm  and  deadened  faith  and 

**'The  Romanoe  of  John  Balnbridco.*'  By  Henry 
Qoom,Jr.  Clotii.  Pp.  408.  Prioe,  $1.50.  Now  York: 
The  Mecmillen  Oompnay. 


hope  in  the  heart.  On  the  superficial  plane 
of  being  and  in  the  discussion  of  literary,  ar- 
tistic and  dramatic  subjects  in  general,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  companions 
we  have  known,  sunny,  engaging  and  inform- 
ing; but  the  moment  he  passed  to  the  deeper 
or  graver  problems  of  individual  or  social  life, 
the  sky  b^same  overcast. 

Leaving  Mr.  Boucicault,  we  went  to  Mr. 
George's  home,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  made  on  us  at  that  first  meeting. 
Here  was  a  man  whose  high  moral  idealism 
dominated  all  his  thought  and  gave  new  dig- 
nity to  life  and  its  great  problems.  The  im- 
pressions made  by  Mr.  Boucicault  were  that 
we  were  little  more  than  mere  manikins  who, 
while  we  should  observe  the  niceties  of  life 
and  be  genteel  and  agreeable,  were  at  best  but 
manikins.  Not  so  the  idea  conveyed  by 
Henxy  George.  To  him  life  was  real  and 
earnest.  Man  was  a  great  responsible  agent 
on  whom  devolved  grave  and  high  obligations. 


*  « 
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We  were  here  to  find  out  the  great  laws  that 
underlay  the  moral  order  and  to  fearlessly  and 
faithfuUy  work  for  their  recognition  and  oper- 
ation, to  the  end  that  justice  should  reign, — 
justice,  that  great  and  beautiful  word  that  im- 
pearied  the  hope  of  dvilization;  that  included 
love  and  brotherhood,  and  that  when  recog- 
nized and  applied,  liberty,  prosperity,  develop- 
ment and  the  largest  possible  happiness  would 
be  enjoyed  as  natural  corollaries. 

At  that  time  we  spent  over  an  hour  with 
Mr.  George  and  left  enthused  and  mentally 
and  morally  stimulated;  and  though  on  sub- 
sequent occasions  when  we  met  Mr.  George 
these  same  feelings  were  always  emphasized, 
that  first  meeting  with  the  great  social  philos- 
opher stands  out  as  one  of  Uie  most  enjoyable 
and  helpful  experiences  of  our  life.  The 
moral  contagion  that  emanates  from  the  life 
of  the  great  and  noble  soul  was  felt,  we  think, 
by  aU  who  came  to  know  the  man;  but  no- 
where is  its  influence  more  marked  than  in 
the  lives  of  his  two  high-minded  sons  who  on 
thf"  highways  of  literature  and  art  are  moving 
forward  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  father. 
/  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  particular  is  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  social  justice  by  the  use 
of  his  strong  and  vigorous  pen,  in  a  way  that 
would  give  his  father  the  keenest  joy  were  he 
still  with  us.  As  a  journalist  and  author  he 
18  adiieving  fame,  but  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, he  is  carrying  forward  the  propaganda 
of  social  justice  and  fundamental  democracy 
in  a  forcible  and  convincing  manner.  Hm 
life  of  his  father  was  a  wordiy  tribute  by  a 
gifled  son;  and  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
the  pubKcation  of  two  works  that  cannot  fail 
to  accomplish  much  good  in  awakening  the 
easy-going  millions  to  a  recognition  of  the 
extreme  peril  of  present  conditions  and  in 
showing  precisely  how  our  liberties,  rights 
and  possessions  are  being  taken  from  us,  while 
our  government  is  being  debauched  and  our 
business  life  corrupted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
nation  is  being  steadily  transformed  from  a 
democratic  republic,  such  as  the  fathers  sought 
permanently  to  establish,  into  a  reactionary 
dass-niled  land  in  which  the  princes  of  privi- 
lege or  the  new  commercial  feudalism  is  the 
all-masterful  influence  in  state  and  in  social 
and  business  affairs,  and  in  which  the  priceless 
natural  resources  and  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  millions  are  being  filched  from  them, 
that  the  privileged  ones  may  exploit  them  at 
will. 

The  Menace  of  Privilege   published  about 


a  year  ago,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  important  popular  works  on  social  con- 
ditions that  has  appeared, — a  work  that  we 
hold  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  in 
America  to  thoughtfully  peruse.  And  now 
this  has  been  followed  by  a  powerful  and  fas- 
cinating love-romance  in  which  the  actual 
workings  of  the  public-service  magnates  in 
all  our  municipalities,  in  corrupting  the  peo- 
ple's servants  and  obtaining  through  bribery 
and  other  forms  of  indirection  the  enormously 
rich  public  franchises,  are  uncovered  in  so 
vivid  and  convincing  a  manner  that  he  who 
reads  this  work  will  no  longer  be  able  to  plead 
ignorance  on  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
of  the  hour.  The  pictures  here  given  are 
faithful  to  conditions,  as  scores  upon  scores 
of  recent  exposures  testify.  This  work  thus 
presents  a  great,  living,  ominous  fact  with  as 
much  skill  as  Mr.  Klein  in  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse"  has  displayed  in  portraying  the 
work  of  the  same  baleful  corporation  influ- 
ences in  national  affairs. 

II.      THE   ROMANCE  OF  JOHN   BAINBRIDGR 

Considering  the  book  merely  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  it  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  among 
recent  American  romances.  The  author  is  a 
modem  journalist  and  his  experience  in  this 
field  of  labor  has  schooled  him  to  present 
salient  facts  in  a  strong,  dear,  concise  and 
telling  manner,  with  a  keen  appreciation  for 
the  dramatic  situations  in  scenes  he  describes. 
The  action  nowhere  drags.  The  characters 
are  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women,  such  as 
are  seen  in  our  great  metropolis  at  the  present 
time.  The  play  of  interests,  the  battle  of 
great  forces  struggling  for  mastery,  are  here 
given  with  deamess  and  condsion;  not  as  a 
descriptive  essayist  or  a  moralist  would  pre- 
sent them,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  drama- 
tist or  novelist.  He  has  so  deverly  inter- 
woven the  facts  into  the  woof  of  the  romance 
that  while  the  reader  is  made  to  see  and  take 
note  of  them,  they  in  no  wise  distract  the  at- 
tention or  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
story.  The  novel  is  first  of  all  a  powerful 
and/pleasing  love  romance,  dominated  by  that 
same  moral  idealism  that  was  instinct  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  George's  great  father.  But  it  is 
far  more  than  this.  It  presents  a  grave  situ- 
ation that  confronts  every  munidpality  and, 
in  even  perhaps  greater  degree,  every  state 
and  national  government:  and  this  is  done 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  so  that 
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the  appalling  and  menacing  facts  are  made  a 
part — a  thnllinglj  interesting  part — of  the 
story,  and  by  affecting  in  a  vital  way  the  three 
chief  characters  of  the  novel  become,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  the  surging  life-blood  of  the  tale. 

in.      THE  NOVEL  AS  A   STORY. 

John  Bainbridge,  the  hero  of  the  romance, 
is  the  son  of  a  large  art-glass  manufacturer  of 
New  York  City.  When  the  young  man  at 
eighteen  finished  his  schooling  his  father  in- 
sisted on  his  entering  the  art  works,  but  the 
boy  declined  to  do  this.  An  altercation  oc- 
curred and  the  youth  left  for  the  West  with 
little  more  than  the  clothes  on  his  back.  For 
some  years  he  experienced  great  hardships. 
He  accepted  any  kmd  of  work  and  as  opportu- 
nity offered  read  law  at  night.  Later,  in  a 
growing  young  dty  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  was  a  railway  terminal,  he  entered  the 
law-office  of  a  powerful  attorney  named 
Swa3me.  Here  he  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Swayne  had  made  a  great  repu- 
tation by  fighting  the  rapacious  exactions  and 
boundless  greed  of  the  railroad  companies, 
and  Bainbridge  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work.  He  loved  the  people,  he  loved  the 
cause  of  Justice,  and  he  idolized  Swayne. 
But  one  day  his  idol  was  shattered  when 
Swayne  informed  him  that  he  had  accepted  a 
large  annual  retainer  from  the  railway  and 
henceforth  would  fi^t  in  their  interests  in- 
stead of  opposiug  them.  Bainbridge  with- 
drew from  the  office  and  took  up  the  people's 
battle.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  influential  and  universally  loved 
lawyers  of  the  region,  enjoying  the  absolute 
coiffidenoe  of  the  people.  At  all  great  meet- 
ings connected  with  public  interests  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  speakers.  The  railways 
and  privileged  interests  denounced  him  as  a 
demagogue  with  interested  motives,  as  it  is 
their  wont  to  do,  but  the  people  trusted  him. 
One  day  at  a  meeting  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
face  of  a  beautiful  giri,  whose  eyes  were  riveted 
on  his  own.  It  was  only  a  passing  glimpse, 
but  the  image  of  that  face  lived  in  his  memory 
and  became  as  is  so  often  die  case  with  ideal- 
istic natures,  a  constant  inspiration  to  noble 
striving.  About  this  time  the  railway  com- 
pany came  to  him,  as  it  had  previously  come 
to  Swayne,  and  offered  him  a  princely  yeariy 
retainer  and  large  prospective  fees  if  he  would 
enter  its  service.  This  offer  he  promptly  and 
indignantly  declined  and  continued  to  prose- 


cute his  work  with  the  same  faithfulness  and 
high  idealism  that  marked  his  early  practice. 
He  also  took  numbers  of  cases  of  poor  people 
who  had  nothing  to  pay  him  for  his  services. 
Among  this  number  was  a  lad  named  Timothy 
Cavanaugh,  who  was  accused  of  murder. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong 
against  the  boy.  He  was  friendless  and  with- 
out money.  Bainbridge  took  the  case  with- 
out pay  and  cleared  the  lad.  But  while  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  he  felt  a  strong  yearn- 
ing to  return  to  his  father  who  was  advancing 
in  years,  and  to  be  near  him  during  his  de- 
clining days.  He  therefore  returned  to  New 
York,  but  his  father  was  far  from  being  the 
feeble  old  man  he  had  imagined  him  to  be, 
and  he  had  in  no  way  softened  toward  the 
son,  who  went  into  the  practice  of  law.  He, 
however,  got  few  paying  cases,  but  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  charity  work,  and  the  com- 
petence he  had  laid  by  during  his  prosperous 
years  in  the  West  rapidly  dwindled. 

At  the  time  the  story  opens  the  hero  is  visit- 
ing his  father's  works,  where  he  has  come  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  parent,  but  he  finds  the  old 
gentleman  absent.  While  there  a  beautiful 
young  artist  comes  with  drawings  she  has 
made  for  the  magnificent  stained-glass  window 
of  the  great  new  cathedral  which  Frederick 
Fenn,  the  most  powerful  public-service  mag- 
nate of  the  dty,  is  buildmg.  She  gives  her 
name  as  Jessica  Long,  and  on  seeing  her  the 
young  man  experiences  a  sudden  start,  as  it 
seems  to  him  he  has  somewhere  seen  her  be- 
fore. Hia  mind  ffies  back  to  the  great  meet- 
ing where  for  a  moment  he  had  come  under 
the  spell  of  just  such  eyes  as  this  young  lady 
possesses,  and  the  memory  of  the  past  and  his 
leadership  of  the  people  in  the  other  days 
comes  over  him  with  strong  and  compelling 
power.  He  leaves  the  works  and  is  immedi- 
ately confronted  by  a  lost  child  who  can  speak 
only  Italian.  He  takes  the  little  one  by  the 
hand  and  the  two  trudge  along  in  quest  of  the 
home  of  the  waif.  Soon  they  meet  some  Ital- 
ian women  and  they  take  the  little  wanderer 
to  its  home.  But  to  Bainbridge  the  spec- 
tade  of  the  lost  child  comes  as  a  type  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  this  vast  metropolis, 
— ^the  great  struggling  poor  that  he  meets  on 
every  hand.  He  thinks  of  New  York  and 
her  pressing  need  and  a  great  resolve  begins 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind: 

*^Here  was  the  richest  dty  on  the  hemi- 
sphere.   It  produced  abundantly  of  the  things 
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needed  to  satisfy  human  desire;  and  every 
new  process,  every  labor-saving  invention, 
tended  to  increase  that  abundance.  Yet  had 
most  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  that 
aty  a  sufficiency?  Far  from  it.  They  were 
in  truth  half  famished.  Little  children  died 
like  flies  in  the  tenement  regions  for  want  of 
nourishment.  He  himself  had  seen  much  of 
the  sorrow  and  suffering.  Had  he  not  been 
busy  with  accident  cases,  with  debt  cases,  with 
evicdon  cases — ^with  the  conflicts  of  the  poor 
and  generous  and  improvident  against  the 
rich  and  powerful  and  hard  ? 

''That  raised  the  question:  Did  work  make 
ridies?  If  so,  why  was  not  the  'working 
dass'  the  rich  class ?  Why,  in  fact,  was  the 
'working  dass'  the  poor  class?  Why  were 
those  who  did  so  little  work — who  had  so  much 
idle  time — ^the  rich  dass  ? 

"Was  it  because  the  drones  robbed  the 
workers? 

"That  was  it.  It  was  robbery — ^huge, 
gigantic,  widespread  robbery  of  the  many  by 
the  few  that  was  producing  the  wild,  wolfish 
humanity.  The  workers  were  robbed  into 
poverty;  into  intense  competition  among 
themsdves  for  the  brute  needs;  into  suffering, 
vice,  and  crime." 

He  detennines  to  make  the  case  of  the  peo- 
1^  his  cause.    He  would  be  a  David. 


"A  David!  Could  he,  John  Batnbridge, 
be  a  new  David  ?  Would  he  stand  forth  be- 
fore the  Aimy  of  Want  and  take  up  the  gage 
dnown  down  fay  the  Army  of  Have  ?  Would 
he  contend  with  the  Goliath  of  Privilege  ? 

"Yes,  he  would;  he  resolved  he  would;  he 
ddibeimtdj  TOwed  he  would." 

Just  then  a  leader  in  one  of  the  Tammany 
waids,  Cavanaugh,  the  father  of  the  boy  Bain- 
bridge  in  the  West  had  defended,  calls  upon 
him  and  inaists  upon  his  accepting  a  large  sum 
of  mon^  for  defending  the  friendless  lad  who 
bad  run  away  from  home  and  had  so  aroused 
his  father's  diipleasure  that  they  were  not  on 
speaking  terms.  Bainbridge  refuses  to  take 
a  cent.  Hie  had  given  his  services;  the  case 
was  settled.  Then  Cavanaugh  asks  him  if 
he  will  not  run  for  alderman  in  his  ward. 
Bainbfidge  refuses  unless  he  is  left  perfectly 
free  to  stand  for  whatever  he  believes  to  be 
ri^t  and  to  fight  whatever  he  believes  to  be 
wrong.  Cavanau^  Ag^ws  and  Bainbridge 
becomes  an  aldennanic  candidate  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  Fenn,  who  proposes  to 


secure    an     immensely    valuable    franchise. 

Fenn  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  public- 
service  magnate  of  the  city,  but  is  the  most 
baleful  influence  in  the  munidpal  life  of  the 
metropolis.  He  has  systematically  bribed 
the  people's  servants  for  years  and  years,  and 
in  this  way  has  obtained  public  rights  or  fran- 
chises which  are  netting  him  untold  millions 
of  dollars  and  which  of  course  of  right  belong 
to  the  people. 

At  one  meeting  of  the  opposition  Bainbridge 
is  present,  and  when  the  speaker  challenges 
any  Tiger  candidate  to  reply  and  offers  twenty 
minutes  of  his  own  time  for  him  to  do  so  in, 
Bainbridge  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  gage. 
At  this  meeting  Jessica  Long  Fenn  is  present. 
She  is  the  young  artist  who  goes  under  the 
name  of  Jessica  Long  in  her  studio,  and  she 
is  the  daughter  of  the  great  magnate. 

In  various  ways  Jessica  and  Bainbridge  are 
thrown  together  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
young  lawyer  does  not  dream  she  is  related 
to  the  great  franchise-grabber,  and  he  explains 
to  her  how  his  chief  aim  in  getting  into  the 
board  of  aldermen  is  to  fight  Fenn,  who  is  a 
notorious  comiptionist.  But  though  the 
daughter  starts  and  also  defends  Fenn  from 
the  charges,  she  urges  Bainbridge  to  do  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty.  She  becomes  the 
most  powerful  inspiring  infiuence  to  the  young 
alderman  in  his  battie  to  ruin  her  father. 

After  the  election  the  fight  becomes  very 
savage.  Fenn  is  pronounced  by  his  physician, 
who  is  in  quest  of  large  fees,  to  be  in  a  very 
critical  condition  of  health  and  threatened 
with  apoplexy;  and  his  daughter,  in  conster- 
nation lest  her  father  should  become  unduly 
exdted  or  depressed,  dings  to  him.  To  Jes- 
sica her  father  is  the  incarnation  of  an  honor- 
able man  and  she  is  sure  the  young  alderman 
has*  misjudged  him.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
criminal  rich  of  the  new  conunerdal  feudal- 
ism, that  in  thdr  families  they  are  all  that 
could  be  asked,  and  indeed  it  must  be  admitted 
that  few  of  them  seem  to  imagine  the  kind  of 
criminal  lives  they  are  leading.  They  are 
auto-hypnotized  and  seem  to  litUe  imagine 
their  real  character  or  the  extent  of  their  bale- 
ful influence  on  dvilization.  In  their  homes 
they  are  exemplary  husbands  and  fathers. 
They  attend  church  regularly.  They  con- 
tribute lavishly  and  frequentiy  endow  colleges 
and  libraries.  But  when  it  comes  to  bribing 
the  people's  servants  to  perjure  themselves 
and  break  their  oaths  of  office,  and  in  so  doing 
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to  pass  measures  which  rob  a  whole  city,  state 
or  nation  of  its  own  and  which  also  place  the 
millions  at  the  mercy  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
few,  to  be  ruthlessly  robbed,  they  go  forward 
as  if  they  were  not  engaging  in  treason  against 
their  country  and  crime  against  society.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  buy  officials.  They  evade 
and  defy  the  laws.  With  bribery  and  various 
other  corrupt  means  they  rob  the  present  and 
the  future  generations  of  the  great  reservoirs  of 
natural  wealth,  satisfying  their  consciences 
with  the  pitiful,  cowardly,  insufficient  plea 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  others  would,  and 
never  stopping  to  think  that  murderers  and 
housebreakers  could  justify  their  courses  by 
the  same  kind  of  sophistry.  In  no  respect 
have  the  church,  the  school  and  the  home 
been  so  criminally  remiss  as  in  their  failure  to 
impress  the  supremely  important  fact  that  no 
amount  of  juggling  with  facts,  no  amount  of 
sophistry  like  the  above,  can  justify  criminal, 
dishonest,  unjust  or  unfair  actions  or  make 
the  crime  or  wrong  any  less  heinous.  It  is 
through  this  failure  that  we  to-day  are  con- 
fronted with  the  appalling  spectacle  of  the 
nation,  state  and  city  being  systematically 
debauched  and  corrupted  at  the  fount  of  gov- 
ernment by  bribery  and  indirection,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  systematic  defiance  and 
evasion  of  law  by  the  princes  of  privilege  who 
hold  seats  of  honor  in  the  various  great 
churches  whose  silence  they  have  bought  with 
tainted  gold,  on  the  other. 

Now  Jessica,  seeing  nothing  but  what  is 
honorable  and  fine  in  her  father  and  fearing 
depression  and  excitement  will  cause  his  death, 
submits  unwillin^y  to  assist  her  father  in  such 
a  way  as  to  betray  lier  high-minded  lover. 

Fit)m  this  point  on  the  interest  in  the  work 
becomes  very  great.  Important  events  fol- 
low in  rapid  succession  and  the  hour  approach- 
es for  the  great  battle  of  giants.  Powerful 
and  corrupt  Fenn,  with  his  many  hirelings 
and  tools  is  pitted  against  Bainbridge.  The 
chapter  telling  how  the  franchise  was  won  by 
one  vote  and  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
betrayal  of  her  lover  by  Jessica,  and  in  which 
the  daughter  discovers  that  Bainbridge's 
charges  are  just  and  true  and  that  her  faUier 
has  been  the  giver  of  bribes,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  dramatic  passages 
of  the  book.  Nor  does  the  interest  flag  after 
this  incident.  The  great  banker,  Arlington, 
the  cold-blooded  associate  of  Fenn,  sues  for 
Jessica's  hand.  The  daughter  on  finding  her 
father  to  be  a  criminal,  a  briber,  leaves  her 


home,  and  her  denunciation  awakens  the  soul 
of  Frederick  Fenn,  who  sets  to  work  to  make 
restitution.  The  scene  of  the  story  from  now 
on  is  laid  in  New  York  and  in  the  early  home 
of  Fenn  in  Vermont.  Events  follow  rapidly, 
until  we  reach  the  natural  climax  of  the  ro- 
mance. 

While  the  three  chief  personalities  are  Bain- 
bridge, Jessica  and  Fenn,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellently drawn  characters.  This  is  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  Cavanaugh  the  elder;  Alder- 
man Van  Ness  who  represents  the  kid-glove 
section  of  the  dty, — a  rich  young  man  who 
under  the  moral  stimulus  of  Bainbridge's  in- 
fluence becomes  a  sturdy  reformer;  Alderman 
Fitzgerald;  Judge  Brascom,  and  Victor  Ar- 
lington. 

IV.      ITS    VALUE    AS    A    GRAPHIC    PICTURE    OF 

THE   BATTLE   BETWEEN   GOOD   GOVERNMENT 

AND   THE   PUBLIC-SERVICE  CORPORATIONS. 

Considered  merely  as  a  strong  and  whole- 
somely realistic  romance  of  love  and  life  in 
the  great  metropolis,  the  work  is  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  year;  but  it  has  another 
and  to  the  social  reformer  and  the  friends  of 
democratic  institutions  an  even  greater  value. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the.  most  faithful  con- 
crete examples  of  how  the  public-service  com- 
panies debauch  government  by  bribery,  direct 
and  indirect;  by  intimidation;  by  ** fixing" 
the  bosses  and  gaining  a  number  of  faithful 
lackeys  among  the  representatives  of  both 
parties.  Here  we  see  how  year  by  year  the 
great  and  inexhaustible  gold-mines,  in  the 
shape  of  franchises  of  natural  monopolies  or 
public  utiUties,  the  benefits  of  which  should 
go  to  all  the  people,  are  being  turned  over  to 
the  rapacious  few,  who  out  of  their  stolen 
plunder  are  acquiring  untold  millions  of  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  revelations 
that  from  time  to  time  have  come  to  li^t  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Denver  and  various  other  cities  show 
that  Mr.  George  has  in  no  wise  overdrawn 
the  picture.  He  has  merely  with  fidelity  to 
the  facts  drawn  a  typical  picture  that  might 
be  historically  accurate,  and  in  spirit  is  as  true 
as  history. 

v.      DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  NOVEL. 

Aside  from  the  excellencies  we  have  dwel 
upon,  we  cannot  dose  this  review  withou* 
noticing  what  to  us  is  a  dominant  character* 
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istic  of  the  story,  and  that  is  the  moral  idealism 
which  peirades  it.  The  lives  of  Bainbridge 
and  of  Jessica  are  instinct  with  the  loftiest 
idealism,  and  the  author  shows  very  clearly, 
without  any  attempt  to  impress  the  fact  in 
words,  that  the  hope  of  the  Republic  and  of 
our  civilization  lies  here  and  only  here.  With- 
out a  return  to  lofty  moral  ideals  on  the  part 
of  our  young  men  and  women — ^ideals  that 
should  be  a  veritable  pillar  of  light  before 
them  at  all  times — America  cannot  escape  the 
do<»n  of  all  civilizations  that  have  turned 
from  the  star  to  embrace  the  clod. 

More  than  this,  the  book  impresses  the 
fui.  that  the  victories — the  great  immortal 
victories  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  civic 
ri^teousness,  are  won  by  the  one,  two  or 
three  men  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  all  to 
the  cause.  This  whole-souled,  steadfast  con- 
secration to  the  cause  of  justice  is  the  supreme 
demand  which  our  great  nation  makes  upon 
ber  «ons    and    daughters   to-day.     No   man 


liveth  unto  himself,  and  even  the  most  obscure 
person  can  by  consecration  and  unyielding 
fidelity,  imder  the  spell  of  moral  idealism,  do 
much  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
and  lead  the  people  back  to  the  highway  of 
just  government.  And  the  necessity  for  this 
unswen'ing  loyalty  to  the  vision  of  justice,  to 
the  demands  of  democracy,  was  never  clearer 
than  to-day,  when  the  city,  state  and  nation 
are  being  seduced  by  corrupt  wealth  from  the 
old  ideals  of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  as  titanic  a  battle  as 
was  ever  waged  by  a  great  people.  On  the 
one  hand  is  reactionary,  sordid,  materialistic 
commercialism ;  on  the  other,  moral  idealism, 
calling  on  every  man  and  woman  to  range  on 
the  side  of  fundamental  democracy,  of  justice, 
honesty  and  progress. 

Dealing  as  this  novel  does  with  the  questions 
which  are  pressing  for  immediate  solution, 
makes  it  one  of  the  really  important  romances 
for  all  reformers  and  patriots  to  read. 
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The  Family.  An  ethnographical  and  histor- 
ical outline  with  descriptive  notes,  planned 
as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  colleges  lecturers 
and  of  directors  of  home-reading  clubs.  By 
Eliie  Clews  Parsons,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  Price, 
•S.OO  net.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's 


TN  order  that  the  reader  may  appreciate 
^  the  unconscious  humor  of  the  moral  snobs 
who  are  making  smth.  an  hysterical  uproar 
ofer  The  Famify  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  it 
desirable  to  reproduce  some  of  the  criti- 
of  those  who  are  inducing  the  uproar: 


*'Froin  a  religious  point-of-view,  it  is  blas- 
phemous; from  a  legal  standpoint  it  is  de- 
structive revolution,  and  from  a  human  stand- 
point it  implies  disaster  and  disgrace." — The 
Ri|^t  Reverend  William  Croswell  Doane, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Albany. 

*'Such  a  book  as  Mrs.  Parsons  has  written, 
coming  fnan  an  authoritative  source,  is  likely 
to  become  an  instrument  of  evil." — Rev.  Dr. 
Giarles  H.  Parkhurst 

"It  is  perfecUy  beastly."— Rev.  Julian  K. 
Smith,  Swedenborgian. 

•Books  iDtoodod  for  roviow  in  Tm  AmnrA  should  be 
•ddrHi^  to  B.  O.  Flowor,  Editorial  Department,  Thb 
imaax. 


*'The  doctrines  preached  appear  to  be  idi- 
otic."— Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Hall,  Universalist. 

**What  is  this  idea  save  an  advocacy  of  the 
most  unbridled  license?  It  is  not  only  im- 
moral, but  almost  indecent,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  wildly  impracticable." — Mrs.  Dor4e 
Lyon,  President  New  York  City  Federation 
of  Woman's  Clubs. 

**To  the  highest  degree  indelicate." — Mrs. 
Lillie  Devereaux  Blake. 

After  reading  a  few  columns  of  such  right- 
eous vituperation  in  the  daily  press,  I  began 
to  suspect  that  a  good  book  had  been  written 
and  my  impressions  have  been  confirmed.  It 
has  been  so  submerged  by  the  question-beg- 
ging epithets  from  the  blind  guides  of  our 
moral  gropings,  that  I  feel  I  must  organize  a 
rescuing  party,  which  will  recover  the  real 
book  and  restore  it  to  those  who  otherwise 
might  never  know  their  loss  of  a  friend.  Ac- 
cordingly I  proceed  to  relate  how  this  much- 
talked-of  book  appears  to  me, 

The  author  is  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons, 
Ph.D.,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Clews  the  far- 
famed  New  York  banker,  and  the  wife  of 
Congressman  Herbert  Parsons,  Republican 
leader  of  New  York  city.    Whatjis  more[im- 
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portant,  is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Parsons  was 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  at  Barnard  College 
from  1899  to  1905,  and  is  a  woman  who  thinks. 

Th£  Family  is  not  a  controversial  book. 
The  authoress  has  not  chosen  to  defend  any 
theory.  She  has  simply  prepared  an  ethno- 
graphical, and  historical,  outline  for  the  use 
of  coUege  lecturers  and  others  interested  in 
the  scientific  study  of  The  Family,  and  her 
chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  point  out  and  pro- 
mote the  scientific  method.  Mothers  of  high- 
class  intelligence,  who  wish  to  aid  their  daugh- 
ters in  securing  some  real  education  as  to  their 
future  earthly  life,  may  find  in  this  book  a 
useful  guide.  Those  who  search  only  for 
culturine,  will  not  be  pleased,  though  possibly 
enlightened,  by  the  book. 

By  the  help  of  a  very  wide  reading  and  a 
mind  highly  anal3rtical,  Mrs.  Parsons  outlines 
the  work  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  family 
and  reviews  the  most  valuable  data  useful  in 
such  a  study.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is 
an  extensive  bibliography  and  a  brief  synopsis 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  perusing  the 
book. 

Mrs.  Parsons  has  written  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  sociological  study.  She  has 
pursued  the  scientific  and  not  the  theologic 
method,  and  therein  lies  her  sole  offense.  I 
cannot  better  recommend  the  book  to  the 
serious  student  of  sociology,  than  to  quote  a 
few  of  the  offending  passages  which  will  ex- 
hibit her  rigid  adherence  to  the  scientific 
method  and  viewpoint  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  the  utter  absence  of  these  in  her  cler- 
ical critics. 

First  of  all  Mrs.  Parsons  deplores  the  sex- 
taboo  and  its  resultant  evils,  for  wliich  the 
clergy  are  chiefly  responsible.  "Inquiry — 
precluding  taboo  and,  for  that  matter,  con- 
tempt-breeding knowledge,  are  dangerous 
dihris  choking  up  possible  outlets  for  a  stream 
of  progressive  and  inspiring  moral  theory. 
The  dogma  that  marriage  is  an  unquestion- 
able sacrament  and  the  dictum  that  it  is  mere- 
ly a  survival  of  a  past  form  of  property-holding 
are  both  dams  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Through 
ignorance  of  one  another's  natures,  and  of 
sex  hygiene  in  general,  husbands  and  wives 
create  conditions  very  unfavorable  both  to 
enduring  monogamy  and  to  reproduction."    s 

Of  polygamy,  she  says  that  "It  is  undoubt- 
ably  more  advantageous  to  offspring  than  re- 
stricted, i,  0.,  very  unstable  monogamy,  yet 
it  probably  secures  less  parental  care  for  off- 
spring than  the  developed  or  enduring  mo- 


nogamy." Such  a  statement  is  in  bold  con- 
trast to  the  hysterical  denunciation  of  Mormon 
polygamy,  which  are  now  so  often  heard. 

In  discussing  sexual  selection  among  hu- 
mans, she  cautions  the  student  not  to  be  "be- 
wildered by  this  term  into  bondage  to  any 
free-will  obsession.  Sexual,  like  other  kinds 
of  choice,  is  always  the  outcome  of  given 
causes."  Juvenile  criminality,  she  says,  "is 
as  a  rule,  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a 
child's  futile  efforts  to  adjust  himself  to  an 
over-complex  environment." 

As  to  the  economic  status  of  married  woman 
she  argues  "that  for  the  sake  of  individual 
and  race  character,  she  is  to  be  a  producer  as 
well  as  a  consumer  of  social  values." 

"If  marriage  have  a  proprietary  character, 
neither  the  owner  nor  the  owned  is  entirely 
fit  to  develop  free  personalities  in  his  or  her 
children." 

In  our  secular  state,  which  properly  can 
enforce  only  a  relative  morality,  based  tipon 
social  utility,  it  is  strange  that  no  legislature 
has  considered  children  as  the  determining 
conditions  of  divorce  regulation.  Here  again 
Mrs.  Parsons  gives  our  reason  an  awakener. 
"From  our  standpoint,  however,  the  effect  of 
divorce  upon  the  children  of  the  separating 
parents  is  the  foremost  consideration.  Might 
it  not  be  worth  while,  in  our  present  divorce 
law  experimentation,  to  discriminate  between 
childless  divorce-seekers  and  divorce-seekers 
with  children,  making  the  law  much  stricter 
for  the  latter  than  for  the  former  ?  " 

With  these  hints  as  to  the  authoress'  atti- 
tude of  mind,  I  proceed  to  quote  some  of  the 
sentences  which  have  furnished  most  of  the 
head-lines  to  the  sensational  press. 

"Our  toleration  of  prostitution  is  a  survival 
of  dan  morality,  and  taboo  upon  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
failure  to  realize  its  dash  with  modem  points- 
of-view.  If  we  desire  monogamy  we  must 
necessarily  condenm  male  as  well  as  female 
prostitutes.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
condenm  promiscuity  in  men  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  that  their  nature  is  radically  un- 
adapted  to  monogamy  and  that  monogamy 
is  undesirable.  In  this  case  we  should  not 
discriminate  against  the  women  necessary  to 
the  gratification  of  men's  polygamous  in- 
stincts. .  .  . 

"We  have  given  late  marriages  and  the  ]>as- 
sing  of  prostitution,  two  alternatives,  the  re- 
quiring of  absolute  chastity  of  both  sexes  un- 
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til  marriage,  or  the  toleration  of  freedom  of 
sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  unmar- 
ried of  both  sexes  before  marriage,  i,  e.,  before 
die  birth  of  offspring.  In  this  event  con- 
demnation of  sex  license  would  have  a  differ- 
ent emphasis  from  that  at  present.  Sexual 
intercourse  would  not  be  of  itself  disparaged 
or  condemned,  it  would  be  disapproved  of 
<mlv  if  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  health  or 
of  emotional  or  intellectual  activities  in  one's 
self  or  in  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  truly 
monogamous  relations  seem  to  be  those  most 
conducive  to  emotional  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  to  health,  so  that  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  prostitution,  pron^iscuity 
is' not  desiraUe  or  even  tolerable.  It  would 
therefore  seem  well  from  this  point-of-view  to 
encourage  eariy  trial  marriages,  the  relation 
to  be  entered  into  with  a  view  to  permanency, 
but  with  the  privflege  of  breaking  it  if  proved 
unsuccessful  and  in  the  absence  of  offepring 
without  suffering  any  great  degree  of  public 
condemnation." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  thinkers,  that 
this  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  "un- 
bridled lioenae"  or  an  "instrument  of  evil" 
or  "beastly"  or  "indeUcate"  or  "idiotic,"  it 
is  a  very  sane,  healthy-minded,  frank  and 
scientific  advocacy  of  a  monogamy  far  more 
eonstant  and  wholesome  than  we  now  have. 
Evciywhere  the  moral  sentimentalizers  seek 
by  stupid  dogmatism  and  denunciation  to 
pievent  candid  and  searching  inquiry  into 
pfoblems  of  sexual  morality.  They  seem  to 
think  that  if  we  but  make  a  hypocritical  pre- 
lense  of  unconsciousness  of  the  ills  that  are 
cf eiy  where  apparent,  then  we  are  promoting 
morals;  but  sanely  and  calmly  to  search  for 
a  sohition  of  social  evils  is  to  promote  vice. 
It  is  precisdy  this  moral  perversity  on  the  part 
of  our  "moral  guardians"  that  is  preventing 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

In  the  past  conflicts  between  theology  and 
science  the  former  has  been  driven  from  al- 
most every  field  of  antagonism.  The  last 
stand  is  now  being  taken  in  the  arena,  where 
hk  the  near  future,  the  contest  between  dog- 
matic and  scientific  ethics  will  be  waged  to 
^finish* 

Mrs.  FmiaoDB  has  made  no  specific  attack 
upon  the  theology  of  sex,  but  she  has  with 
pttient,  exhaustive  labor  and  with  exception- 
ally dear  vision,  pointed  the  way  to  a  scien- 
^  stttdly  of  the  family.    Those  whb  choose 

to  become  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  sodo- 


logic  advance,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
preventing  hasty  conclusions,  but  in  the  end 
will  have  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  just 
as  have  all  the  other  opponents  of  the  scien- 
tific method.  For  many  years  to  come  no 
serious  student  of  the  family  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore Mrs.  Parson's  valuable  guide-book  to 
his  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  many 
progressive  ideas  suggested  in  this  book  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  eugenics. 
When  the  imreasoned  sex-taboo  has  been  re- 
moved this  will  conduce  more  to  race-salva- 
tion than  anything  to  which  Mrs.  Parsons 
will  have  given  encouragement. 

This  world  will  be  a  better  one  to  live  in 
because  of  this  thought-stimulating  and  ex- 
haustive guide  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
family.  Theodore  Schroeder. 


The  Historical  Bases  of  Religions:  Primitive. 
Babylonian  and  Jewish,  By  Hiram  Chellis 
Brown.  Cloth.  Pp.  819.  Boston:  Her- 
bert B.  Turner  &  Company. 

The  author  of  this  work  warns  us  in  his 
preface  that  his  work  will  be  destructive  and 
he  keeps  his  promise  to  the  letter.  No  more 
iconoclastic  book  has  appeared  in  recent  years. 
It  deserves  a  careful  study  rather  than  a  pass- 
ing review. 

In  justifying  himself  for  his  destructive 
criticism  Mr.  Brown  says: 

"Destructive  as  the  views  herewith  pre- 
sented may  appear  to  be,  I  believe  them  to  be 
warranted  by  the  clearer  vision,  the  broader 
outlook  gained  by  the  higher,  firmer  ground 
that  modem  research  has  placed  beneath  our 
feet.  There  is  no  truth  that  is  not  useful, 
and  no  error  that  should  not  be  exposed,  and 
there  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
that  the  well-being  of  humanity  hangs  upon 
the  perpetuation  of  any  system,  either  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  only  so  far  as  that  sys- 
tem can  square  itself  with  living  realities  and 
perform  a  work  that  shall  improve  human 
conditions.  Beliefs  concerning  €rod  and  a 
future  life  based  upon  impossible  history  and 
uncertain  tradition  are  not  the  essentials  to 
this  work,  and  in  so  far  as  theology  and  dogma 
have  absorbed  the  vital  forces  of  humanity, 
they  have  been  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of 
progress, — ^hindrances  that  have  interposed 
to  check  the  advance  of  every  kind  of  achieve- 
ment looking  toward  the  moral  and  material 
development  of  the  race." 
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The  subject  is  treated  in  three  parts,  under 
the  following  heads:  "Primitiye  Religion," 
"Babylonian  Religion/'  and  "Jewish  Re- 
ligion." Part  I.  deals  with  the  "Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Religious  Sense";  Part 
n.  with  "The  Assyrio-Babylonian  Civiliza- 
tion and  Religion";  while  Part  in.  is  de- 
voted to  the  following  subjects:  "The  Land 
of  Canaan,"  "The  Descendants  of  Shem," 
"Tradition  versus  History,"  "God  and  Proph- 
et," "Mosaism,"  "The  Prophets,"  "Deuter- 
onomy," and  "Judaism." 

As  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  au- 
thor's argument  even  in  outline,  we  quote  a 
paragraph  from  his  conclusion  that  our  read- 
ers may  gain  some  idea  of  his  trend  of  thought: 

"Those  who  wrote  history  in  ancient  times 
were,  almost  without  exception,  impelled  to 
do  so,  not  from  a  desire  to  record  an  unbiased 
statement  of  happenings  as  they  really  occur- 
red, but  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  things 
they  were  cognizant  of,  and  especially  what 
tradition  had  handed  down,  as  to  give  weight 
and  currency  to  institutions  and  dogmas  with 
which  they  were  in  the  fullest  sympathy. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Jews, 
whose  literature  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
class  identified  with  the  priestly;  and  whose 
productions,  therefore,  both  for  the  present 
and  the  past  of  their  race  and  religion,  re- 
flected priestly  ideals  only.  The  findings 
of  the  buried  literature  of  Babylonia,  Egypt 
and  Syria,  together  with  their  monumental 
remains,  and  also  a  mine  of  information  found 
in  Jewish  literature  itself  by  means  of  the  criti- 
cal methods  of  the  present  day,  have  not  only 
disclosed  the  absolutely  imreliable  character 
of  the  traditional  history  of  Israel,  but  also 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner  shown  us  the 
utter  want  of  probity  and  the  instincts  of  hon- 
esty in  these  sectaries, — its  authors. 

"There  are  two  views  of  the  rise,  develop- 
ment, mission,  and  importance  to  mankind 
of  the  Israelitish  nation.  First,  the  traditional 
view — ^which  is  also  the  prevailing  one — that 
this  people  rose  from  a  single  progenitor,  who 
had  been  divinely  called  to  become  the  an- 
cestor of  a  divinely-appointed  race;  that  this 
race  developed  along  lines  divinely  laid  down, 
so  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  might  ac- 
complish their  divine  mission,  which  was  the 
introduction  to  the  world  of  the  only  divine 
religion,  and  that  in  consequence  of  these 
premises  the  Israelitish  nation  is  by  far  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  appeaj«d  upon 


earth.  The  other  more  recent  view  is,  tha 
Israel  rose  in  precisely  the  same  way,  subject 
to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  natural  growth 
and  development  that  marked  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  other  nations  by  which  Israel 
was  surrounded,  and  to  whom  it  was  ethically 
allied;  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  been 
the  especial  favorites  of  heaven,  nor  in  any 
sense  divinely  led;  that  they  had  no  di\4ne 
mission  to  perform;  and  that  the  importance 
with  which  they  have  been  accredited  is  due 
to  a  false  and  unwarranted  assumption  that 
can  be  easily  shown  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  All  the  premises  in  the  first  case  are 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  outside 
of  these  Scriptures,  not  a  scrap  survives  to 
substantiate  a  single  claim." 

We  have  no  opportunity  to  verify  at  this 
time  the  author's  statement  of  historic  facts 
concerning  the  teachings  of  the  monuments, 
but  assimiing  them  to  be  correct  we  feel  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  not  en- 
tirely warranted.  In  our  opinion  the  author 
lacks  power  of  historic  perspective. 

Yet  we  have  in  this  work  the  manifestation 
of  a  free  and  fearless  spirit,  and  this  is  what 
the  discussion  of  every  subject,  including  re- 
ligion, sorely  needs.  We  welcome  this  work 
therefore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  con- 
troversy that  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right.  Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Ths  "  Bishop  "  of  CotUmUnmi,  By  John  Trot- 
wood  Moore.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.644. 
Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company. 

This  story  has  so  much  that  is  excellent  in 
it,  and  the  author's  spirit  is  so  fine  and  fair 
and  his  humanity  so  broad,  that  it  is  a  source 
of  sincere  regret  that  the  book  is  so  diffuse. 
If  handled  by  a  master  of  composition  who 
could  have  eliminated  the  non-essential  ele- 
ments and  woven  the  vital  incidents  and 
thoughts  into  a  strong,  compelling  romance, 
we  should  have  had  a  story  of  power  and  value. 
If  the  640  odd  pages  had  been  judiciously 
condensed  into  350,  or  at  most  400  pages,  the 
book  would  have  gained  immensely  thereby. 
One  of  its  most  serious  defects  is  the  long 
chapter  given  to  reminiscent  experiences  of 
war-time,  which  should  have  been  condensed 
into  a  few  crisp,  telling  descriptive  sentences. 
Then  again,  there  are  too  many  characters 
and  too  much  irrelevant  matter  which  if  elim- 
inated or  briefly  epitomised  in  a  few  pages 
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would  havr.  permitted  the  master-thought — 
the  crime  against  childhood,  the  demoralizing 
and  destructive  influence  of  child-lahor — to 
have  been  kept  well  to  the  front.  If  the  am- 
ours of  Richard  Travis  had  occupied  only  as 
many  paragraphs  as  they  constitute  pages,  the 
Tolimie  would  have  gained  greatly.  As  it  is, 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  constantly  di- 
verted by  long  meanderings  into  new  fields, 
until  there  is  a  medley  of  characters  not  clearly 
enough  depicted  to  stand  out  boldly  and 
sharply. 

The  story  has  much  that  is  very  excellent. 
There  are  pasAiges  of  dramatic  power  and 
of  real  strength.  There  are  pen-pictures  of 
the  horrors  of  factory-hfe  and  the  tribute  of 
beauty,  clad  in  homespun  and  compelled  to 
labor  at  the  loom,  to  the  lust  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  that  reveal  one  of  the  most  appalling 
results  of  our  modem  commercial  feudalism. 
And  there  are  pen-pictures  of  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood,  set  over  against  sordid  sen- 
sualism, squalor  and  depravity.  The  "Bish- 
op** of  Cottontown  is  an  especially  well- 
<bawn  character  and  a  fine  type  of  true  man- 
hood under  the  compidsion  of  spiritual  ideals. 

But  in  spite  of  its  excellencies,  in  spite  of 
the  many  stining  events,  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  the  well-told  incidents,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fine  moral  lesson  that  the  author  seeks 
to  drive  iKMue,  the  manifest  weaknesses  of  the 
work  will  prevent  it  from  doing  anything  like 
the  good  it  might  have  accomplished  if  it  had 
been  condenaed  and  handled  in  a  more  artistic 
and  effective  manner. 


DisemekanUd.  By  Pierre  Loti.  Translated 
by  Oara  Bdl.  Cloth.  Pp.  881.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pMiy. 

In  this  novd  Pierre  Loti  has  given  a  vivid 

and,  to  Western  minds  at  least,  a  startling, 

picture  of  life  in  the  Turkish  harems.    The 

young  Turidsh  woman  of  to-day  is  educated 

nradb  ma  are  her  sisters  in  the  Occident.    She 

leada  Byron  and  Shakespeare  and  Browning, 

Goethe  and  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  in  the 

Qffigisala.     Her  musical  training  has  taught 

her  to  read  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the 

great  oompooers  of  France,   Germany  and 

Italy.    In  short,  her  mind  has  been  emanci- 

pitod;  but  in  so  lar  as  her  domestic  relations 

ii«  concerned,  she  is  as  closely  guarded  and 

is  modi  a  slave  as  she  was  two  centuries  ago. 

She  is  not  oonsuHed  in  regard  to  the  choice 


of  a  husband,  and  after  her  marriage  she  is 
expected  to  make  of  herself  simply  a  beautiful 
doll,  decked  out  with  Parisian  gowns  and 
loaded  with  jewels, — an  exquisite  toy  to  please 
the  eye  and  gratify  the  senses  of  her  master. 
He  for  his  part  neither  asks  nor  desires  that 
she  shall  have  brains.  He  takes  no  interest 
in  her  mental  development  and  discourages 
all  attempts  at  conversation  save  on  the  most 
frivolous  subjects. 

This  freeing  of  the  mind  while  the  body  has 
remained  in  thralldom  has  brought  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  to  many  Turkish 
women  of  the  better  class  has  become  well- 
nigh  intolerable.  ' ;  •  ^  3 1  ^  "^  ^3 

The  present  storj'  deab  with  the  life  of  a 
young  Turkish  girl  of  high  position  who  has 
read  and  greatly  admired  the  works  of  Andr^ 
Lhery.  She  writes  him  a  note  expressing  her 
appreciation.  This  note  is  the  means  of  start- 
ing a  correspondence  between  the  two,  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  clandestine  meetings 
between  the  author  and  the  yoimg  girl  and 
two  of  her  friends.  The  young  women  find 
in  Lh^ry  the  mental  companionship  and  thought 
stimulation  which  is  impossible  among  their 
own  people;  while  he  in  his  turn  finds  the 
naive  and  original  ideas  of  his  little  friends 
delightfully  refreshing  to  his  somewhat  world- 
weary  brain. 

The  work  is  written  in  Loti's  beautiful 
style,  but  is  less  superficial  in  character  than 
many  of  his  stories,  and  the  translation  is  ex- 
cellent. Amy  C.  Rich. 


Famous  American  Songs,  By  Gustave  Kobb^ 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  170.  Price,  $1.50 
net.    New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company . 

This  voliune  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  print 
er's  art.  It  is  beautifully  gotten  up.  Ty 
pography,  illustrations  and  binding  arc  such 
as  to  please  and  satisfy  the  artistic  taste,  and 
to  lovers  of  the  great  heart-songs  of  our  land 
the  contents  are  richly  worth  the  setting.  For 
here  in  simple  but  charming  style  are  given 
the  stories  or  histories  of  the  great  songs  we 
all  love,  such  as  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "Dixie,"  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  "Ben  Bolt,"  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  "Hail,  Columbia!"  "America," 
and  some  of  the  great  war-songs.  The  illus- 
trations arc  finely  executed  and  the  work  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  presentation  volume, 
appropriate  for  all  tastes,  for  who  does  not 
love  the  heart-songs  of  mankind  ? 
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The  Hope  of  Immortality,  By  Charles  F. 
Dole.  Qoth.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company. 

By  the  terms  of  a  bequest  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity a  lecture  is  given  during  each  academic 
session  on  immortality.  A  speaker  of  wide 
reputation  is  secured  and  the  lecture  is  pre- 
served in  book-form.  It  is  due  to  this  notable 
lectureship  that  we  have  the  present  volume. 
In  it  Mr.  Dole  is  at  his  best.  He  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject  and  in  his 
argument  he  has  risen  to  a  superior  height. 
With  him  faith  in  immortality  is  not  based  on 
any  so-called  scientific  test.     He  says: 

"So  far  as  any  apparent  evidence  goes  for 
the  continued  existence  of  myriads  of  'souls' 
or  'spirits,'  who  have  passed  through  the  gate 
of  death,  this  evidence  is  of  the  most  meager 
character.  No  one  can  show  that  such  a 
mode  of  continued  life  is  impossible.  But 
most  of  us,  not  being  trained  as  detectives, 
are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  modes 
of  conununication  that  wiU  bridge  the  gulf 
that  now  surely  seems  to  divide  'the  quick' 
from  'the  dead.'  Meanwhile  the  general 
style  of  the  alleged  messages  from  the  spirit- 
world  is  not  such  as  to  make  continued  ex- 
istence there  seem  precious  or  desirable  by 
comparison  with  the  best  actual  values  of  life 
in  this  world.  It  is  pathetic  to  suppose  the 
wisest  and  best  among  'the  mi^ty  dead'  are 
so  helplessly  balked  in  their  desires  to  reach 
their  earthly  friends  as  at  the  most  only  to 
convey  to  them  dreary  platitudes  and  trivial- 
ities,— the  mere  echoes  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready heard." 

And,  again,  in  similar  vein: 

"The  hope  of  inunortality  is  no  doubt  an 
outgrowth  or  consequence  of  the  thought  of 
Crod.  Men  can  never  prove  it  by  itself  as 
isolated  dogma.  It  is  a  part  of  the  integrity 
of  religion  itself.  It  is  here  that  we  distrust 
any  alleged  material  proof  of  inmiortality.  If 
our  existence  is  not  involved  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  spiritual  structure  of  the  world,  if 
our  nature  is  not  of  the  inunortal  order,  then 
while  you  might  prove  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  continue  to  exist  in  some  strange  whisper- 
ing gallery  beyond  our  usual  reach,  this  would 
not  be  immortal  life." 

But  the  author  reaches  the  height  of  his 
argument  in  the  following: 

"See  now  what  it  means  when  we  venture 


in  any  real  sense  to  say  that  'we  believe  in 
God,'  in  other  words,  that  purposive  goodness 
is  in  the  heart  and  essence  of  the  universe. 
We  are  bound  to  believe  at  a  leap  that  the  best 
possible  will  come  to  pass.  The  intelligence 
and  the  power  of  the  universe  are  pledged  to 
work  out  a  destiny  worthy  of  the  scale  of  the 
infinite  thought.  This  is  involved  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  universe,  and  in  its  rationality. 
The  preposterous  will  not  be  suffered  to  hap- 
pen. We  could  not  respect  a  Grod,  much  less 
worship  or  love  any  being,  who  brought  ranks 
of  creatures  into  existence,  shared  the  might- 
iest thoughts  with  them,  lified  the  noblest 
of  them  into  rapturous  communion  with  Him- 
self, continually  unfolded  their  minds  and 
hearts  and  disclosed  the  unexhausted  capaci- 
ties of  their  being,  only  to  drop  them  into 
nothingness,  as  children  blow  their  soap- 
bubbles  and  drop  them  out  of  the  window  to 
burst  and  vanish.  Is  this  all  that  God  can 
do  ?  We  do  not  find  this  credible.  The  fact 
is,  the  thought  of  immortality  grows  right  out 
of  the  heart  of  our  faith  in  theism.  You  can- 
not separate  them  from  each  other." 

This  is  as  far  as  any  thinker  of  any  age  has 
ever  reached,  the  final  word  for  the  present. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


Four  American  Leaders,  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  Cloth.  Pp.  126.  Price,  80  cents 
net.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Father  Taylor.  By  Robert  Collyer.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  58.  Price,  80  cents  net. 
Boston:    American  Unitarian  Association. 

Cap'n  Chadwick.  By  John  White  Chadwick. 
True  American  Types  Series.  Cloth.  Pp. 
88.  Price,  60  cents  net.  Boston:  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

These  are  three  delightful  books  which 
one  win  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  grow- 
ing interest  and  enthusiasm. 

President  Eliot's  Four  American  Leaders 
are  Franklin,  Washington,  Channing  and 
Elmerson.  These  are  brought  out  in  a  dear 
light  and  made  to  live  before  us.  While  the 
book  contains  suggestions  apt  to  stir  up  an- 
tagonism in  certain  minds,  and  while  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  author's  sympathies  are 
at  times  misplaced  and  that  he  lacks  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  true  prophet,  we  must 
confess  to  the  beauty  of  his  style,  his  true 
sense  of  proportion  and  his  fine  anal3rtical 
powers  within  certain  limitations. 
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In  his  FM^  Taylor  Robert  Collyer  is  at 
hk  best.  This  is  a  book  to  awaken  the  risi- 
bles,  stir  the  soul  and  set  the  emotions  on  fire. 
It  makes  one  wish  to  throw  away  creeds,  break 
down  denominational  barriers,  overstep  na- 
tional boundaries  and  just  Kve  the  great,  free, 
kmng  life  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
Father  Tajlor  was  '*an  untutored  son  of 
nature,  ni^o^  of  build,  endowed  with  keen 
power  of  wit  and  repartee,  scathing  in  his  re- 
buke of  eveiything  low  or  mean,  a  father  to 
his  homeless  saflor  'boys,'  frank,  generous, 
outspoken,  fearless,  owning  no  man  his  master 
in  thought  or  action,  lovable  always,  with  an 
enioti<»ial  nature  generous  in  all  its  impulses, 
set  aflame  in  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  he 
devoted  his  life,  who  made  of  his  Seamen's 
Bethel  in  the  port  of  Boston  a  humble  temple 
in  which  his  audiences,  of  both  the  rough  and 
cultured,  were  alike  moved  to  tears  at  will." 
He  was  the  most  soul-satisfying  orator  of  his 
time.  He  had  been  "a  waif  in  Virginia,  a 
jouth  roug^iing  it  on  the  ocean,  meeting  the 
temptations  of  a  young  sailor's  life  when  he 
came  ashore,  unable  to  read  when  he  was 
eighteen,  privateersman,  prisoner,  and  what- 
ever he  most  be  beside  in  the  years  of  his  prepa- 
rttion,  vrorkuig  ahead  always  and  never  fall- 


ing back,  and  winning  his  way  to  a  noble  emi- 
nence, not  by  his  genius  alone,  for  that  might 
have  cursed  him,  but  by  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter and  the  help  which  is  in  us  all  if  we  will 
use  it  to  look  higher  than  our  mortal  eyes  and 
listen  to  diviner  words  than  ever  fell  on  our 
mortal  ears, — ^make  cen^erstances  by  the  help 
of  the  Most  High  stronger  than  cirtrnmstances, 
— ^make  our  life  noble  as  he  did,  and  win  the 
good  'well  done.'" 

Cap'n  Chadwick  was  a  simple  seaman, 
shoemaker  and  tradesman  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts.  Wholly  unknown  to  fame, 
he  is  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  typical 
of  robust  New  England  life.  He  was  never 
posing  for  history,  never  anticipated  the  pub- 
lication of  his  biography,  and  was  therefore 
always  natural,  and  his  career  is  all  the  more 
inspiring  to  the  millions  who  like  him  must 
toil  on  in  obscurity.  The  work  is  lovingly 
done  by  his  son,  the  well-known  author  and 
preacher,  John  White  Chadwick,  and  in  spite 
of  some  looseness  of  style  the  book  is  spell- 
binding from  start  to  finLsh.  The  worid  needs 
more  well-written  lives  of  common  people 
who  have  unconmion  sense,  integrity  and 
manhood. 

Robert  E.  Bisbbe. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


nr^BE  RAILWAYS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  It 
X  alibids  us  great 'plessme  to  Pf^Knt  this 
Buodi  a  pmcr  prepared  eipreflihr  for  The  Arena 
faj  one  of  Ine  greatest  fivi^g  thinkers  of  the  Ao^^ 
Suon  worid.  Dr.  Wallace  ii  the  only  living 
■lember  of  that  band  of  fdiikMOphical  and  scientific 
nulls  whot  diseoftries  and  dedoctioDS  dianged 
Bie  Ihoi^t  of  the  civifiaed  ivoild  in  regard  to  the 
praacsave  advance  of  life.  He  was  a  oondiseoverer 
witt  Chaxleb  Dabwin  of  the  k^  to  the  evohition- 
igy  Iheosj  of  the  uifoidnie&t  of  hfe;  the  greatest 
flatoraJist  of  his  a«n  and  a  man  who  stood 
to  shoulder  with  Chablbb  Darwin,  Herp 
and  TaoifAS  HpzLET  in  the  great 
hrtlie  thai  marked  a  new  epoch  in  scientific  advance 
aad  kaa  wsaifT  the  ninefteenlh  centnry  forever  mem- 
cnhie  in  the  amnls  of  the  worid.  Dr.  Waixace, 
wifta  Ifr.  D  ABwnf 9  was  and  is  a  numy-flided  think- 
er. IWmb  his  eailieBt  Jouth  he  was  deqdy  inter- 
oted  IB  the  sodal  oondEtioii  of  the  people,  and  in 
^  after  the  mat  efoiutioDaiy  struE^e  had 
he  tnmed  ms  thoai^  higdy  to  tte  ques- 


tion of  fundamental  social  reform.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Land  Nationalisation  Sodelj  of 
England  and  strove  veiy  hard  to  interest  Herbebt 
Spencer  in  Mr.  George's  ProgrtM  and  Povertu^ 
but  unlike  Dr.  Wallace,  Herbert  Spencer  a 
liberalism  was  strongest  in  his  eariier  days;  with 
1^  came  the  yieldmg  to  conventional  and  conserva- 
tive ideals  that  is  so  frequent  and  so  mdandiolj  a 
spectacle  in  the  histoiy  of  great  thinkers.  Not  so 
with  Dr.  Wallace.  He  has  steadily  followed  the 
star  of  social  justice  and  has  insisted  on  going  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rieht  and  wrong  and  on 
treating  all  qjuestioos  in  a  fundamental  way.  In 
the  p^;>er  ^ducfa  the  fpeaX  savant  has  prepared  for 
American  thinkers  this  fact  is  apparent.  His  con- 
tention is  based  on  Herbert  Spencer's  Law  of 
Social  Justice;  it  is  fundamental,  dear-cut  and  un- 
equivocal, a  paper  that  is  bound  to  attract  eeneral 
attention.  Dr.  Wallace  was  one  of  the  earry  con- 
tributors to  The  Arena  after  we  founded  tnis  re- 
view, and  his  papers  always  attracted  general  at- 
tention among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  American 
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people.    It  is  a  great  pleaaure  to  have  him  again 
m  tne  cirde  of  our  contributort. 


oliaae 
,1'""'" ' 

tmder  the 


Ths  Truth  id  the  HeaH  of  CcmUalum  andof  So- 
dalitm:  In  this  iwue  we  publiin  the  opening  con- 
tribution in  a  leries  of  three  papers  mpared  ex- 
pressly for  Thb  Arena  by  Professor  Frank  Par- 
SONH  and  which  wfll  alternate  with  his  series  of 
papers  on  The  RaUwaye  of  Europe,  These  papers 
win  deal  with  vital  aspects  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  worker  and  the  capit^ist.  The  Truth 
at  the  Heart  of  Capitaliem  ana  of  Socialiem  will  be 
followed  in  the  March  Arena  by  the  second  F^P^ 
of  the  series.  It  will  be  entitled  Humanizing  Cap- 
italiem, In  the  February  Arena  Professor  Par- 
0ONH  will  discuss  the  government-owned  and  oper- 
ated railways  of  Italy.. 

Our  Insult  to  Japan:  In  this  issue  we  present  a 
very  timely  and  important  paper  which  nas  been 
prepared  for  The  Arena  by  Mr.  C.  Vet  Holjcan, 
Lecturer  on  Mining  Law  in  the  University  of  Maine. 
The  warning  sounded  by  Mr.  Holman  should  be 
heeded  by  our  statesmen  and  promptly  heeded. 
Wisdom  and  common-sense,  no  less  than  the  higher 
considerations  of  civilization,  justice  and  right,  de- 
mand that  our  nation — or  the  conscience  and 
thoughtful  element — steml^r,  promptiv  and  un- 
equivocally take  a  stand  for  justice  for  tne  Japanese 
within  our  borders. 


Municipal  Art  in  American  Cities:  In  this  issue 
of  The  Arena  we  publish  the  first  of  our  series  of 
magnificently  illustrated  papers  on  Municipal  Art 
in  American  Citiee,  pmared  for  The  Arena  by 
the  eminent  author,  GtBOroe  Wharton  James. 
The  opening  paper  deab  with  ^ringfleld,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  second  paper  in  the  series  will  prob- 
ably deal  with  Pasadena,  California.  Tliese  papers, 
wntten  in  Mr.  James'  happiest  vein,  will  not  only 
prove  highly  interesting  ana  instructive  but  will  do 
much  to  stiinulate  the  growing  public  spirit  in 
favor  of  municipal  improvementi  and  the  artistic 
development  of  our  cities  whidi  if  one  of  the  most 
prominng  signs  of  awakening  civic  spirit  in  our 
people. 

Our  Vampire  MilUonaires:  The  rapid  increase 
of  millionaires  as  a  result  of  privilege  in  some  of  its 
various  forms,  of  stock-gambling,  and  the  power 
to  acquire  wealth  by  the  usurer's  methods  as  well 
as  by  the  power  of  monopoly,  ib  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  nation's  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  an  ever-nanowinff  class  or  jpoup 
of  people :  while  the  widening  of  tne  slums  m  our 
cities  and  the  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
citizens  who  own  unencumbered  homes  are  aspects 
of  the  phenomenon  of  present-day  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic mjustice  that  cannot  fail  to  challenge  the 
serious  consideration  of  patriotic  Americans.  A 
few  months  since  Mr.  Frank  discussed  one  &spfct 
of  this  abnormal  social  condition  in  his  paper.  The 


ThetuhWhUe  Tragedy,    This  month 

is  noticed  in  a  h^jbAj  siuKestive  manner 
title  of  Our  Vampire  MuBonairee, 

Our  Pafer  on  Christian  Science:  As  we  have 
deariy  stated  in  our  paper  protestinj^  against  the 
deliborate  misrepresentations  of  Christian  Science 
by  irresponsible  and  venal  journals  that  strive  to 
coin  ^(d  out  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  we  hold 
no  brief  for  Christian  Sdenoe,  nor  do  we  personally 
find  their  philosophical  expositions  or  the  explana- 
tion of  cures  convincing.  Yet  when  daily,  weddy 
and  monthly  journals  are  everywhere  opening  thea 
columns  to  vicious  attacks,  we  felt  that  in  common 
fairness  and  justice  and  in  the  interests  of  that  larger 
freedom  that  is  the  true  handmaid  of  progress,  it 
was  right  to  present  as  fairly  and  accunit^  as  an 
outsider  could,  a  survey  of  the  Christian  Science 
movement  and  the  aims  and  ideals  of  its  believers. 
Since  writing  our  paper  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  absolutdy  false  character  of  the  attacks  was 
seen  in  the  writing  for  the  New  York  Independent 
of  an  article  by  Mrs.  Eddt,  entitled  "Harvest," 
which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  November  9Sid. 
Not  only  tne  letter  accompanying  the  article,  but 
the  article  itself  was  written  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  own 
hand,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Independent  dedares 
that  "the  handwriting  shows  none  of  that  tremu- 
lous unevenness  whida  often  appears  in  the  chi- 
rography  of  a  person  of  her  age.'  The  Independent 
reproduces  Mrs.  Eddy's  letter  in  facsimile. 

Our  Story:  This  month  we  publish  another  of 
Helen  C.  Beroen-Curtib'  graphic  stories  of  real 
life  in  America  UMlay.  It  is  more  a  study  of  life  as 
it  is  actually  found  in  one  strata  of  our  present-day 
life  than  it  is  the  creation  of  the  imagination.  It 
possesses  much  of  the  graphic  power  that  niarks 
the  best  work  of  the  modem  school  of  veritists  or 
realists. 


A  Word  of  AppredaHon:  The  Editor  of  The 
Arena  desires  to  admowledge  his  deep  obligation 
to  Pjrofessor  Frank  Parsons,  Rev.  Robert  E. 
BisBEE  and  Mr.  Ralph  Albertbon,  all  of  our 
Board  of  Associates,  for  the  very  material  assistance 
they  have  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  our  "Mir^ 
ror  of  the  Present."  Just  as  the  hour  arrived  when 
it  was  necessary  to  pr«>are  the  department  of  the 
"Mirror  of  the  Pkesent,  which  in  tne  nature  <A  the 
case  is  the  last  portion  of  The  Arena  to  go  to  press, 
the  Editor  was  stridden  with  illness  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  prove  a  serious  attack  of  pneumonia, 
but  from  whic»  he  is  now  happily  recovered.  ,The 
physician  absolutely  forbade  any  attempt  at  writing, 
but  in  this  emergency  the  three  gentlemen  above 
named  generous^  came  to  our  assistance  with 
matter  that  makes  this  issue  of  the  magazine  es- 
pedaUy  attractive.  Our  readers  we  are  sure  have 
therefore  gained  by  our  illness  and  will  ioin  with 
us  in  our  uppndtLfkm  of  the  generous  lanor  fredy 
given. 


I* 


We  do  not  take  posteuion  of  our  idetu^  hut  one  pomeued  6y  th^m 
They  matter  ut  (md  force  ut  into  the  arena^ 
Where^  like  gladkUort,  we  mutt  fight  for  them." — Heini. 
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THE  RAILWAY  EXPERIENCE  OF  GERMANY. 


By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


PART  I. 

FOR  HALiF  a  oentuij  Germany  tried 
imTBte-ownenhip  and  operation  of 
lailwaji,  most  of  the  time  operating 
public  roads  also,  and  after  a  long  ex- 
perience with  the  private  system  by  itself, 
and  kter  with  the  two  systems  working 
side  bj  side  far  over  thirty  years,  the  Ger- 
,  mao  people^  including  the  business  class- 
es^  bff^™^  thoroughly  convinced  that 
pobBe-CMfiienhip  and  operation  was  the 
tiiie  poBcj.  So,  twen^-five  years  ago 
GeruMmy  decided  to  nationalize  her  rail- 
load  ayatem.  The  reasons  and  results 
one  of  the  most  important 
in  nulroad  histoiy,  and  even 
■n  «fT^«M»  tdoetch  of  them  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  eieiyoBe  who  has  an  appetite 
for  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the 
great  qnestions  of  the  day. 

In  Prussia,  which  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  aiea  Mid  neariy  two-thirds  of  the 
populalion  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
firft  railwaj  was  successfully  projected 
in  18M.    Tin  1848  the  railroads  were 
left  to  private  enterprise,  subject  to  thor- 
ough  government   regulation.    In    1848 
the  State  began  to  build  and  in  1879  a 
definite  decision  was  reached  in  favor  of 
pu\>lic  roads. 


The  Prussian  railway  laws  of  1838 
and  subsequent  years,  carefully  regulated 
the  granting  of  charters,  the  capitaliza- 
tion, taxation  and  operation  of  the  road, 
to  protect  so  far  as  possible  the  public 
interests.  But  with  all  its  power,  the 
Grerman  government  found  it  impossible 
to  prevent  the  companies  from  making 
unjust  discriminations  and  the  division 
of  the  railways  into  many  different  man- 
agements seriously  interfered  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  transportation  system. 

In  1872  the  German  Handelstag,  rep- 
resenting the  United  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, petitioned  for  Government  man- 
agement of  all  the  railways  to  secure 
greater  unity  and  efficiency  and  to  stop 
the  abuses  of  the  private  railways.  They 
said  in  part:  "The  character  of  the  rail- 
ways as  trade  undertakings  based  on 
monopoly  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  their 
institution  for  the  public  good,  and  has 
the  actual  effect  of  making  the  railway 
administration  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  public.  .  .  .  Competition  does  not 
protect  the  public  against  monopolist 
oppression ;  the  railway  companies  easily 
resolve  themselves  into  a  coalition  of  those 
interested  in  the  monopoly.  ...  A  com- 
prehensive reform  can  only  be  hoped  for 
when  all  the  railways  of  Germany  are 
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managed  as  one  system  and  subject  to 
the  condition  that  this  administeation, 
like  the  Post,  should  offer  that  guarantee 
of  regard  for  the  public  interest  which 
no  written  law  would  ever  succeed  in  in- 
fusing into  private  railways.  It  is  only 
the  ^te  which  could  afford  sueh  a  guar- 
antee, and  for  this  reason  the  transfer 
of  the  whole  railway  system  to  the  State 
is  necessary." 

In  1873  Germany  was  afflicted  with 
a  grievous  panic,  which,  like  the  Ameri- 
can crisis  of  the  same  year,  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  speculative  over-construc- 
tion of  railways  in  previous  years.  It 
was  substantially  a  railroad  panic.  The 
same  year  Lasker,  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  made  serious  charges 
against  the  private  roads.  A  legislative 
investigation  followed  in  which  the  moral 
rottenness  of  the  private  railways  was 
fully  exposed — ^the  political  pressure  they 
used  to  get  their  franchises;  the  con- 
scienceless discriminations  they  prac- 
ticed between  persons  and  places;  the 
arbitrary  use  of  industrial  power  to  build 
up  one  and  tear  down  another;  the  ab- 
sence of  any  effort  to  make  rates  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  reasonable,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  public  control  may  have 
intervened;  the  abuse  of  power  for  pri- 
vate purposes;  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
public  interest  wherever  it  conflicted  with 
the  private  interest  of  the  railways — all 
these  tendencies  or  laws  of  action  were 
revealed  and  masses  of  facts  in  relation 

*It  has  been  affinned  by  some  who,  without  in- 
▼eitigatiiiff  the  facts,  assumed  that  Anissiaii  policy 
was  siinpqr  military  polic;^ ,  that  the  railwayB  were 
natkniahxed  in  order  to  give  the  government  more 
strenffth  in  time  of  war.  This  argument  did  have 
wdgnt;  but  the  main  emphasis  was  laid,  even  by 
Bismuck  himself,  on  the  economic  arguments: 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  discriminations,  elim- 
inating the  waste  of  competitive  roads  and  admin- 
isterine  the  railways  in  the  interest  of  all  instead 
of  for  toe  profit  of  a  few.  This  is,  indeed,  admitted 
even  by  writers  least  likely  to  give  the  IVussian 
policy  any  undue  credit  for  brcMth  and  balance. 
Hadfey  says,  speaking  of  the  evils  of  discrimination : 
"It  is  characteristic  that  Rismardc,  who  always 
chose  his  fiehtinff-ffround  with  skill,  made  this  a 
main  base^  o^mtions  in  his  contest  against  pri- 
vate railroad  policy  in  Prussia,*'  {Raibroad  TranB- 
poriaHon^  p.  120.)    And  Hugo  M^rer  says:  "One 


to  them  brought  to  light.  The  conmiis- 
sion  reported  in  favor  of  an  exclusive 
system  of  State  railways,  saying  that  it 
could  not  be  realized  at  once,  but  '"on 
economic  considerations'*  and  other 
grounds  "such  a  system  is  the  final  goal 
to  be  striven  for." 

In  1874,  Albert  von  Maybach,  "the 
man  with  the  snowplow  jaw,"  became 
the  head  of  the  Railway  Department. 
He  and  Bismarck,  backed  by  (lie  cham- 
bers of  conmierce  and  other  business  in- 
terests, worked  together  for  the  unifica- 
tion and  socialization  of  the  railways. 
Political  and  conmiercial  forces  joined 
in  the  movement,  believing  that  the  na- 
tionalization of  railroads  was  both  polit- 
ically and  industrially  wise.  The  rail- 
way question  in  the  seventies  was  the 
principal  question  in  Germany,  as  it  was 
until  1905  in  Italy,  and  in  Switzerland, 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  ref- 
erendum of  1898,  and  has  been  in  recent 
years  in  France  and  America.  Tlie 
Germans  dealt  with  the  problem  with 
a  thoroughness  far  exceeding  anything 
that  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  country  or 
England  or  France  ip  relation  to  this 
matter.  And  Prussia  had  the  advantage 
of  many  years*  experience  with  a  well- 
developed  system  of  State  railways  nearly 
as  extensive  as  the  private  railways,  af- 
fording a  basis  for  domestic  comparison 
which  we  do  not  possess. 

State-ownership  was  advocated  mainly 
on    economic    and    political    grounds.* 

of  the  princQMd  reasons  that  led  the  Anasian  Diet, 
in  1879,  to  accept  the  Govemment's  proposal  to 
enter  upon  the  policy  of  acquiring  by  purchaae  or 
by  lease  the  pnvate  railwajpi  sitiuited  m  Prussian 
tenitoiy  was  public  diiiwfMlaction  with  tiie  dis- 
criminatbns  in  rates  which  the  raflwa;^  made  in 
favor  of  cmnpetitiTe  points."  (fiegulOtum  of  RaH- 
WW  RaUi,  p.  8.) 

ft  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Prussian  poliqr 
after  1871  was  a  muitary  poli<^.  Bismaro^  had 
brouriit  on  three  wars,  one  with  Denmark,  one 
with  Austria  and  one  witii  France,  in  order  to  secure 
German  unity.  When  that  was  accomplished,  in 
1871,  Bismarck's  policy  was  no  longer  war,  but 
peuse  and  industrial  devdopment;  ^  and  it  was 
mainly  on  these  grounds  and  for  justice  and  econ- 
omy tnat  he  advocated  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
roads. 
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It  was  urged  that  the  railways  should 
be  managed  solely  in  the  public  interest, 
and  as  a  unit;  that  railways  are  frequent- 
ly needed  where  they  wUl  not  pay  and 
where  private  enterprise  will  not  build 
them;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  private 
enterprise  wastes  capital  and  labor,  build- 
ing unnecessaiy  roads  and  running  un- 
necessary trains;  that  the  irregularity 
of  private  railway  construction  causes 
serious  injury  to  industry,  helping  to 
bring  on  industrial  and  financial  disturb- 
ance and  ceasing  just  when  its  continu- 
ance is  most  needed  for  industrial  relief; 
that  the  Grovemment  alone  can  draw  up 
a  consistent  plan  of  railway  building  to 
extend  through  many  years  and  to  be 
executed  gradually  with  due  regard  to 
the  puhKc  well-being,  making  due  ex- 
tenniona  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  find- 
ing it  even  more  profitable  to  push  con- 
structioii  in  times  of  depression,  thereby 
building  the  lines  at  low  cost  and  yet 
hdping  to  relieve  the  depression  at  the 
same  time.  Competition  of  private  com- 
panies, it  was  shown,  leads  to  monopoly. 
In  France  6  big  companies  had  absorbed 
48  companies;  in  England  11  of  the  chief 
railways  had  absorbed  862  companies; 
and  the  same  processes  were  at  work  in 
Germany.  Tbe  private  railways  inter- 
fered with  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  Public  railways  are  of 
great  mifitaiy  value  to  the  State,  and 
militarjr  men  agree  in  assigning  much 
wci|^t  to  the  acquisition  of  the  railways 
by  the  State.  'Hie  profits  upon  trans- 
portation may  be  much  more  justly  ob- 
tained and  much  more  beneficially  used 
in  the  puMic  interest  under  a  State  sys- 
tem. The  discriminations  and  other 
aboMS  of  the  private  companies  must  be 
ttaffptdt  and  Uiere  was  no  way  in  which 
this  could  be  thoroughly  accomplished 
except  by  puUic-ownership  and  opera- 
tion, for  many  of  the  abuses  are  secret 
and  Government  regulation  had  proved 

insufBcieiit. 

The  of^xifiition  was  powerful.  Ob- 
jections wme  vigorously  urged — substan- 
tially the  same  objections  Uiat  are  made 


in  America  to-day — ^that  so  great  an 
extension  of  Grovemment  employment 
would  be  dangerous;  that  political  abuses 
would  result;  that  sectional  strife  would 
paralyze  the  railroad  system;  that  in  the 
absence  of  competition  the  State  roads 
would  become  non-progressive  and  in- 
efficient; that  private  initiative  and  in- 
dividual liberty  were  essential  (meaning 
private  initiative  for  private  profit  as 
distinguished  from  private  initiative  in 
public  service),  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  great  speeches  in  the  Prussian 
Parliament,  Bismarck  bore  down  all  ob- 
jections by  appealing  to  experience  with 
State  railways  in  Prussia  and  other  Ger- 
man. States  (some  of  which  owned  prac- 
tically all  their  railways),  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  State  railways  ''served 
the  public  interest,"  and,  "  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  aid  the  public  treasury,'* 
while  "it  is  the  misfortune  of  private 
railways*'  that  public  highways  and 
public  functions  ''should  be  exploited 
in  behalf  of  private  interests  and  private 
pockets." 

The  argument  submitted  by  the  Cab- 
inet to  the  Prussian  Parliament  in.  1879, 
along  with  bills  for  the  nationalization 
of  the  railways,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant document  in  railway  history.  It 
represents  the  best  thought  of  Bismarck 
and  his  cabinet  and  all  they  had  gathered 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets  and  ad- 
dresses that  had  been  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject during  years  of  earnest  discussion. 
A  few  quotations  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  weight  and  thorough- 
ness of  this  famous  document. 

The  Cabinet  said: 

"The  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
private  management  of  railroads  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  different  enterprises  of  doubtful  solid- 
ity and  restricted  working  capacity;  the 
abuse  of  their  privileged  position  by  their 
managers;  the  oft-recurring  resistance 
to  reforms  of  public  utility;  the  compli- 
cation and  the  for  the  most  part  arbitrary 
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differences  among  the  various  adminis- 
trative and  working  arrangements;  the 
intricacy  of  the  tariffs;  the  quarreling 
and  extravagant  expenditure  accompany- 
ing the  bitter  competition  existing  among 
such  a  number  of  corporations,  have  al- 
together caused  the  widespread  injury 
to  the  public  welfare  that  is  inseparable 
from  an  extended  private  management 
of  railroads. 

"The  attempts  to  bring  about  reform 
by  laws  have  shown  the  futility  of  hoping 
for  a  satisfactory  improvement  through 
legal  measures,  without  trenching  ma- 
terially on  established  rights  and  inter- 
ests." 

"  State  ownership  is  necessary,"  argued 
the  Cabinet,  "to  attain  unity  and  econ- 
omy under  conditions  in  harmony  with 
the  pubUc  welfare  and  to  secure  direct 
attention  to  pubUc  interests  which  do  not 
permanently  find  sufficient  furtherance 
and  protection  where  the  railroads  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  corporations 
whose  object  is  gain.  .  .  .  The  inade- 
quacy of  private  management  and  State 
supervision  becomes  daily  more  obvious." 

The  Cabinet  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
advantages  of  unity,  the  waste  of  having 
fifty  separate  railway  managements,  etc. 
Large  savings  in  official  sidaries  would 
result  from  unity  of  management.  The 
army  of  employes  in  the  tariff  and  ac- 
counting offices  could  also  be  reduced 
one-half.  "The  reasonable  utilization 
of  cars*'  was  interfered  with  "by  the 
multiplicity  of  owners,  and  the  working 
capacity  of  the  rolling-stock  greatly  re- 
duced in  consequence,"  one-third  of  the 
travel  being  made  with  empty  cars.  The 
waste  in  haulage  by  circuitous  transpor- 
tation was  also  shown.  "Freight  is 
carried  over  roads  exceeding  in  length 
by  100  per  cent,  the  shortest  routes." 

"But,"  said  the  Cabinet,  "the  union 
of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  one  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  be  absolutely  in- 
admissable.  Although  the  disadvan- 
tages and  dangers  of  an  unsystematic 
division  and  wasteful  competition  would 


thus  be  avoided,  to  place  the  complete 
monopoly  of  all  means  of  transport  in 
the  hands  of  one  enormous  profit-seeking 
corporation  would  be  antagonistic  to 
every  public  interest  concerned,  as  will 
be  apparent  to  all.  Already  in  those 
countries  where  private  railroad  manage- 
ment is  the  rule,  and  where  the  techni- 
cally and  economically  justified  process 
of  absorption  by  the  powerful  corpora- 
tions of  the  smaller  and  less  important 
railroads  prevails,  their  course  hitherto, 
the  dangerous  influence  which  these  cor- 
porations have  acquired  over  the  whole 
pubUc  existence,  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
the  profits  of  their  monopoly  and  their 
chartered  rights  within  the  districts  they 
serve,  and  the  impotency  of  Government 
supervision  compared  with  their  far- 
reaching,  well-organized  power,  controll- 
ing all  interests,  together  cause  the  gravest 
apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  even  for  its  political  inde- 
pendence." 

"Only  the  union  of  complete  o>vner- 
ship  and  unrestricted  management  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  can  fully  secure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  task  devolving  on 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  di- 
rection of  railroad  matters.  Only  by 
the  adoption  of  this  system  can  the  eco- 
nomical advantages  of  united  manage- 
ment be  obtained  without  the  monopoly  of 
transportation  compromising  the  advance- 
ment and  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  great  advantages 
of  complete  unity  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  railroads  are  so 
necessary  to  the  economical  interests  of 
the  country  that  the  only  question  left 
is  whether  a  monopoly  by  die  State  or 
by  private  corporations  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  advantageous  forms  of  unity. 
If  a  private  monopoly,  as  just  described, 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  proper 
protection  of  public  interests,  but  would 
render  all  business  requiring  transporta- 
tion dependent  on  the  interests  and  views 
of  a  private  enterprise,  then  a  Grovem- 
ment  monopoly,  one  single  transporta- 
tion establishment  conducted  by  the  State 
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for  all  the  railroads  of  the  countiy,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  possible  form  in 
which  complete  imi^  of  operation  can 
be  accompanied  by  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  community.*' 

''The  raihroads  are  public  highways 
and  can  only  be  left  to  unrestricted  pri- 
vate control  so  far  as  public  interest  per- 
mits. The  veiy  nature  of  a  pubUc  high- 
way requires  that  its  use  must  be  secured 
to  everybody  on  equal  terms.'' 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to 
see  that  the  people  have  fair  rates  and 
equal  treatment;  to  protect  the  public 
against  arbitrary,  fluctuating,  complex 
and  unjust  tariffs;  to  demand  safe  trans- 
portation for  the  public  and  ample  facili- 
ties to  guard  the  customs  duties  against 
neutralization  by  railway  concessions  to 
foreign  goods.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  Government  must  control  the  rail- 
roads, but  the  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  private  railways  and  the  public  makes 
such  control  veiy  difficult.  The  com- 
panies seek  profit  and  often  try  to  deflect 
die  law  instead  of  giving  cordial  support 
and  full  effectiveness  to  Government 
regulation  in  the  public  interest.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion how  far  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  exert  control  for  the  public  good 
against  die  financial  interests  of  the  rail- 
ways." 

''More  than  all,"  said  the  Cabinet, 
"the  principle  of  equality,  the  impartial 
treatment  of  all  shippers,  is  endangered 
by  the  operation  of  railroads  by  private 
ccMporaticms.  The  principles  of  the  pub- 
Ecity  of  the  rates  and  the  equal  treatment 
of  all  shippers,  which  are  embodied  in 
die  railroad  legislation  of  all  countries, 
are  liable,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  be 
dicumvented  on  account  of  the  com- 
peting interests  of  railroads,  and  also  by 
infvidual  interests  which  have  influence 
widi  the  managements.  The  granting 
of  these  secret  advantages  in  transporta- 
tion in  the  most  diversified  ways  to  in- 
fividnal  shippers,  and  in  particular  the 
«o-aJled  rebate  system,  is  the  injurious 

wuae  of  the  powers  granted  to  railroad 


corporations.  It  renders  Government 
control  of  the  rates  impossible,  makes 
the  competition  between  the  different 
lines,  as  well  as  that  of  shippers  depend- 
ent on  them,  dishonorable  and  unfair, 
carries  corruption  among  the  railroad 
employ^  and  leads  more  and  more  to 
the  subordination  of  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  the  special  interests  of  certain 
powerful  cliques.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  oppose  this  evil,  to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  the  equal  treatment 
of  all  shippers,  and  to  enforce  the  legis- 
lative regulations  on  this  subject.  The 
importance  of  this  problem  is  equaled 
only  by  the  difficulty  of  its  solution.  It 
suits  the  interests  of  the  railroad  pro- 
prietors to  favor  large  shippers  in  pref- 
erence to  the  smaller  ones,  and,  by  means 
of  secret  favors  of  all  kinds,  to  divert  the 
most  important  shipments  from  the 
competing  lines.  The  opportunities  of 
securing  secret  favors  to  particular  ship- 
pers are  so  manifold  that  their  effectual 
lasting  hindrance  by  means  of  the  State 
supervising  power  is.  impossible.  Re- 
bates on  freights  may  be  made  through 
a  second  or  diird  party  by  means  of  the 
secret  interposition  of  agents  who  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  securing  the  business  of  a  certain 
competing  route  through  the  mediation 
of  the  foreign  railroads  concerned,  as 
well  as  by  a  prearranged  connivance  in 
admitting  or  allowing  fictitious  or  un- 
founded claims,  etc.,  and  so  may  be  cov- 
ered and  withdrawn  from  public  as  well 
as  official  control." 

"The  organization  of  a  joint-stock 
company  does  not  prevent  the  possibiUty 
of  die  operation  of  a  railroad  being 
brought  into  a  condition  of  complete  de- 
pendence on  some  other  industrial  under- 
taking, nor  does  it  insure  that  the  directors 
of  a  private  railroad  company  shall  not 
be  interested  in  a  series  of  other  enter- 
prises whose  successful  operation  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  business  relations 
with  the  railroad,  so  that  the  management 
of  the  road  may  be  directed  and  govern- 
ed, not  so  much  by  its  own  interest  as  in 
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the  interest  of  some  other  business,  often 
enough  opposed  to  that  of  the  road. 
Against  such  an  organization,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  abundant  means,  and  by 
e£Pective  channels,  often  leads  astray 
and  corrupts  public  opinion,  even  the 
influence  of  the  Government  is  powerless, 
the  principle  of  equable  treatment  of  all 
railroad  shipping  interests  becomes  an 
empty  form  and  l^slative  regulation 
nodiing  but  a  meaningless  phrase." 

By  a  vote  of  226  to  155,  Parliament 
authorized  the  purchase  of  the  principal 
private  railways  and  the  extension  of  the 
State  hues.  The  Government  had  the 
right  to  take  the  roads  at  twenty-five 
times  the  average  net  earnings  for  the 
preceding  five  years,  but  it  preferred  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  owners 
rather  than  to  take  the  railways  by  com- 
pulsory process.  Tlie  railways,  how- 
ever, were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  their  own  interest  to  make  rea- 
sonable terms,  as  in  case  their  demands 
were  exorbitant  the  (rovemment  would 
use  the  roads  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  to  apply  to  the  private  railways 
some  of  that  competition  they  so  much 
admired.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were, 
fair  to  both  sides.  The  companies  as  a 
rule  got  a  little  more  than  actual  value. 
For  example,  the  dividends  of  the  Berlin, 
Potsdam  and  Magdeburg  Railway  had 
averaged  only  a  trifle  over  3^  per  cent, 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the 
State  gave  4  per  cent.  The  Berlin  and 
Stettin  Railway  paid  3.65  per  cent,  div- 
idends in  1878,  while  the  State  gave  the 
shareholders  4.75  per  cent. 

The  companies  got  a  little  more  than 
value,  and  the  State  made  an  excellent 
bargain;     for    the    economies    effected 

under  State  management  ''enabled  the 

« 

*Thi8  point  was  broudit  out  fltrongly  in  the  re- 
port of  Sir  Berahaid  SunuelBon  to  the  Eiudiah 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Gommeroe  in  1886. 
At  that  time  the  State  had  absorbed  about  all  the 
important  lines. 

^  On  the  Prussian  raihraji,"  says  Samudson, 

'the  net  returns  were  6M  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 

construction,  and  5.09  per  cent  on  the  cost  after 


Government  to  make  a  net  profit  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase"  above  the 
interest  paid  on  the  consols  exchanged 
for  the  stock*  and  on  the  4^  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  companies  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Government. 

The  nationalization  of  the  railroads 
by  purchase  and  construction  was  car- 
ried rapidly  forward  and  in  half  a  decade 
the  private  roads  were  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  fraction  (less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  mileage  and  in  scattered, 
unimportant  fragments),  and  ceased  to 
be  an  influential  factor  in  railway  ad- 
ministration. In  the  other  Grerman  states 
the  railway  systems  were  already  public 
property  and  to-day  in  every  one  of  the 
26  states  of  the  Grerman  nation,  the  rail- 
ways are  either  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government — ^80,520 
miles  out  of  a  total  of  33,070  miles  bdng 
public  roads,  and  only  2,456  miles  oper- 
ated by  private  companies. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  nation- 
alizing the  railroads?  What  are  the 
facts?  What  do  the  German  people 
think  about  them  and  what  does  the 
wprid  think  about  them  ? 

The  principal  results  of  nationalizing 
the  railroads  have  been  the  following: 
The  public  highways  of  iron  and  steel 
are  managed  for  the  public  good  instead 
of  being  operated  for  private  gain.  The 
abuses  so  much  complained  of  under  the 
private  system  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
employ^  are  well  treated;  safety  is  care- 
fully provided  for;  large  economies  have 
been  e£Pected;  the  tari£Ps  are  simple, 
clear,  well  thought  out  and  reasonably 
elastic.  They  do  not  possess  the  ab- 
normal elasticity  that  comes  from  arbi- 
trary rate-making  under  the  pressure  of 
individual  interests  and  corporation  divi- 
dends;  but  they  do  possess  the  normal 

including  premiums  on  purchase.  Tlie  purchased 
lines  were  paid  for  by  consols,  bearing  4  per  cent, 
interest,  and  the  money  employed  in  ue  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  lines  hy  the  Govenunent  itself  was  bor- 
rowed at  about  the  same  rate,  hence  there  appears 
to  be  a  dear  profit  to  the  Government  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  its  railwm,  ancr 
setting  aside  an  amount  as  a  sinking-fund. 
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and  beneficial  elasticity  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  rates  are  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  real  needs  of  legitimate  industry 
through  the  co5peration  of  the  railway 
management  wilji  popular  councils  rep- 
resenting the  business  interests  of  the 
community.*  The  rates  are  low  and 
are  being  constantly  reduced;  valuable 
concessions  are  made  in  the  interest  of 
education  and  labor;  the  management 
is  the  most  enlightened,  efficient  and  pro- 
gressiye  in  Europe  and  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  the  worid,  through  the  influence 
of  the  representative  bodies  that  have 
so  large  a  share  in  the  discussions  and 
decisions  of  railway  questions. 

Tlie  profits  are  veiy  large.  The  roads 
have  paid  for  themselves  long  ago.  The 
capital  is  being  paid  off,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  being  to  cancel  the  capital 
entirely  in  time  and  reduce  the  rates  to  a 
small  margin  above  the  cost  of  operation. 
Already  the  railway  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  half  the  total  cost  of  the 
roads,  instead  of  saddling  them  with 
a  capitafijBalion  of  double  their  value,  as 
b  the  average  practice  in  this  country. 

Unjust  discnmination  was  destroyed 
by  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways. 
There  is  absohitely  no  favoritism  on  tiie 
German  roads.  Shippers  are  treated 
with  perfect  impartiality.  The  problem 
of  discrimination  was  not  solved  until 

*Aii  cxodknt  caanqile  of  the  flodbility  of  Grennan 
ntei  and  their  imdw  adntmbililar  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  hoar  oecuneu  in  tne  tummer  of  1004,  when 
the  droai^  ao  far  dried  up  the  upper  Elbe  as  to 
inlnfcgc  widi  namation.  Many  boats  were  k>aded 
vidi  goods  and  dosj  wodd  cause  distress  and  loss 
to  meirhants  and  consienofs;  so  the  Government 
nahmnpat  tibdr  lales  oown  to  the  water  level  and 
esnied  the  goods  at  the  same  rates  they  would  have 
ftdd  hf  wmr.  Tlie  whole  tariff,  through  possess- 
iiafale  MbDitj  so  that  merdiants  and  man- 
es know  what  to  count  upon,  is  neverthe- 
tie  cnoodi  to  meet  tiie  actual  changes  of 
fundftiuii  and  t&  real  needs  of  commerce,  as  is 
ffideaped  hj  the  Isct  tiiat  over  00  per  cent  oi  the 
AroBsiaa  trnfe  is  earned  on  **e9cociitu>n  rates'*  or 
ipeeisl  tariffs.  Bat  the  nMoal  rates  are  not  secret 
QnoHsions,  bat  are  made  in  tiie  dayli^^t,  subject 
b  fiH  disenaaon  by  repiesentative  councils  and 


ueoMi  to  aD  alike. 
fAiB  is  aduiittod  even  by  our  own  railroad 


BaSej  wnjM,  speaking  of  the  Russian 
nimys:  "ft  mnrt  be  oinfeMed  tiiat  important 


the  railways  were  nationalized  and  then 
it  was  solved  as  a  Turkish  bath  solves 
the  problem  of  cleanliness.  Discrimina- 
tion disappeared  completely.f  I  was 
not  able  to  find  a  shipper  in  Germany, 
nor  anywhere  in  Europe,  who  knew  or 
had  heard,  or  had  even  a  suspicion,  of 
the  granting  of  any  rebate  or  concession 
of  any  kind  by  the  German  roads.  Many 
of  them  did  not  stop  with  negative  state- 
ments, but  asserted  positively  that  con- 
cessions could  not  be  obtained. 

There  are  no  free  passes  except  for 
employes  on  railway  business.  Even 
the  Minister  pays  his  fare,  and  the  Em- 
peror, too.  There  are  no  secret  rebates 
or  open  concessions,  no  commissions, 
elevator  allowances  or  mileage  graft  in 
private  cars;  no  midnight  tariffs,  term- 
inal railroad  abuses  or  expense-bill  tricks, 
no  underbilling  frauds  or  classification 
favors,  no  fostering  of  trusts  and  monop- 
olies, no  long  and  short  haul  injustices, 
no  basing-point  system,  no  watered  se- 
curities or  gambling  in  railway  stocks, 
no  railway  wars,  no  wasteful  construc- 
tion of  competitive  railways,  no  refusal 
to  construct  needed  lines  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, no  disregard  of  safety  nor  post- 
ponement of  public  interest  to  private 
profit  in  any  way,  no  excessive  transpor- 
tation charges  on  the  postal  service,  no 
railroad  rulers  levying  Uieir  private  taxes 

results  have  been  achieved.  Th^  have  done  away 
with  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  special  contract 
and  secret  discrimination.  The  worse  abuses  un- 
der which  we  suffer  in  America  have  been  avoided.'* 
{Railroad  Trangportation,  248.)  FroTessor  Hugo 
M^yer,  of  ChicaJ^  University,  who  believes  that 
I'discrhnination'*  is  the  secret  ol  eflSdency  of  Amer- 
ican railways,  says  there  are  no  secret  n^  of  per- 
sonal or  local  discriminations  on  the  Grerman  rail- 
ways, and  founds  what  seems  to  be  his  chief  criti- 
cism of  the  German  roads  on  the  charge  that  th^ 
will  not  discriminate,  but  treat  all  persons  and 
places  alike.  "Equal  treatment,"  he  says,  "must 
be  accorded  to  all,  and  the  Government  cannot 
make  those  due  and  necessary  discriminations  that 
are  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people." 
(Regvlaium  of  RaUroad  Rates,  p.  98.)  No  wonder 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Bea-Trust  heartilv  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Meyer's  book,  and  the  railroads  nave, 
it  IB  said,  distributed  a  nullion  comes  of  it.  On 
pace  66,  Professor  Me^  says:  "The  making  of 
rauway  rates  is  now  direcdy  and  positively  under 
the  control  of  the  Prussian  Uovemment,  and  there- 
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on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  no  rail- 
waj  nullification,  evasion,  or  defiance  of 
law,  no  railroad  lobbyist,  either  inside  or 
outside  of  legislative  bodies  at  the  na- 
tional capital  or  the  State  capitals,  seek- 
ing to  corrupt  or  pervert  legislation,  no 
railway  battles  in  tiie  courts,  no  railroad 
senators.  Blessed  Germany!  Her  rail- 
way system  is  not  perfect — ^nothing  hu- 


man is;  but  it  has  escaped  so  many  evils 
and  acquired  so  many  excellencies  that 
for  many  years  it  has  conmianded,  not 
only  the  unqualified  endorsement,  but  the 
warm  respect  and  admiration  of  all  im- 
partial students. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Frank  Parsons. 
Boston^  Mass. 


SECRETARY  ROOT  AND  HIS  PLEA  FOR  CENTRAL- 
IZATION. 

Bt  David  Graham  Phillips. 


THE  PLACE  was  New  York  City, 
capital  of  the  plutocracy.  The 
occasion  was  the  banquet  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  on  last  December  12th, 
with  the  table  of  honor  graced  by  several 
of  the  most  eminent  plutocratic  plunder- 
ers through  railways,  coal  and  steel.  The 
orator  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu 
Root,  ablest  of  the  legal  pilots  who  have 
become  multi-millionaires  through  steer- 
ing the  looting  enterprises  of  tiie  great 
pirates  amid  l£e  reefs  and  shoals  of  the 
law.  A  notable  place,  a  notable  occa- 
sion, a  notable  orator.    And  the  speech 

fore  personal  diflcriminatioii  has  been  done  away 
with.**  Notice  the  "therefore."  The  professor 
uyparenUy  aims  at  a  limitation  witb  tbe  clause 

except  m  these  forms  where  it  is  compelled  by 
technical  or  2>ther  special  conditions**  (such  as  the 
lower  rates  on  carload  lots,  discussed  in  the  preced- 
tDf  i>agc|p).  "Even  more  completely  has  local  dis- 
cnmination  been  done  away  with  so  far  as  the  rail- 
wa;^  are  concerned.**  He  thinks  there  is  discrimi- 
nation on  the  water.  "With  the  nowth  of  the 
traffic  which  is  not  managed  hf  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, there  goes  a  great  mcrease  of  personal 
discrimination.**  The  explanation  which  follows, 
however,  indicates  that  he  is  speaking  mainly  of 
the  lower  boat-rates  large  shipments  can  secure. 
He  says  further  on  this  question  of  local  discrimi- 
nation (p.  45),  that  while  the  German  people  think 
it  right  to  cut  rates  against  a  foreign  dty,  they  would 
not  approve  of  rate-cutting^^  "for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  one^Gennan  aty  as  against  arother.'* 

The  difference  between  carJoad  and  less-lhan- 
car-load  rates  is  not  a  penonal  discrimination  nor 
a  discrimination  of  any  kind  m  the  sense  m  whidi 
the  word  is  used  in  America.    Sudi  imtai  are  not 


was  worthy  of  them.  Mr.  Root,  with 
his  splendid  mind,  with  his  years  of  train- 
ing as  an  intellectual  contortionist,  jug- 
gler and  thimblerigger,  with  his  cynical 
disdain  of  morality  and  justice  as  cant 
and  idealism,  is  always  a  fascinating  per- 
sonality. Only  a  man  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's impetuous  and  reckless  confidence 
would  think  of  trusting  him;  but  to  with- 
hold a  certain  kind  of  admiration  from 
him  is  as  impossible  as  to  withhold  it 
from  Milton's  Satan — except  when,  like 
Satan  in  the  Grarden,  he  deigns  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  toad  and  to  squat  at 

made  with  any  purpose  of  favoritism,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  on  small  lots  is  partly  overcome 
in  Grermany  by  means  of  forwudinff  agencies, 
whidi  gather  up  the  parods  and  shq)  tnem  in  five 
or  ten  ton  lots.  Down  to  1897  they  ooDected  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  pared  shipments;  since  then 
the  perocptage  has  uUen  to  10  or  12,  the  pared 
rates  having  oeen  lowered. 

That  IVofessor  Mxjfr  reoo^ses  the  fact  that 
his  limitation  respecting  technical  conditions,  etc. 
does  not  really  constitute  an  ezotttion,  is  provecl 
by  his  statement  on  page  61,  that  *lsi  the  American 
sense  of  the  tenn,  there  is  no  personal  discrimina- 
tion." 

On  this  point,  Frofessor  B.  H.  Meyer  of  Wiscon- 
sin, our  leading  authority  on  foreign  railways, 
agrees  with  Fraessor  Hugo  Meyer  of  Chica^^; 
in  his  testimony  before  the  United  Slates  Industrial 
Commisium  (Vohnne  K.,  p.  074),  the  Wisconsin 
professor  savs:  **Fhiaaia  has  made  a  success  <^  her 
railways.  Discriminations  are  unknown.  The 
'special  rates'  whidi  are  published,  together  with 
tiie  reasons  for  wiudi  my  ««  estabushed,  like 
regular  rales,  are  open  to  efetybody.** 
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Boofievelt's  ear,  whispering  slj  confu- 
noDfl  to  make  his  chiefs  well-meant  ef- 
forts toward  justice  fizzle  out  in  mere 
talk  or  futile  acticHi.  Root  was  never 
more  interesting  than  on  that  evening  of 
December  12th. 

Apparently  he  was  speaking  for  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  In  reality^ 
then  as  always,  he  was  speaking  for  the 
plutocracy.  For,  though  Mr.  Root,  ac- 
cepting public  office,  formally  severs 
formal  connection  with  his  clients,  the 
custodians  of  the  enterprises  in  which 
his  several  millions  are  invested,  he  can 
not  change  the  mental  and  moral  habits 
of  a  lifetime.  It  would  be  no  more  pos- 
sible for  him  tcr  cease  to  look  at  every- 
thing from  the  viewpoint  of  the  darkly 
and  devious  rich  and  to  take  the  view- 
point of  justice  and  patriotism  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  black  man  to 
become  white  by  powdering  himself  and 
putting  on  a  blonde  wig.  '^I  am,  be- 
cause I  think"  runs  the  Cartesian  form- 
ula. True  also  is  it  that  **  I  am  what  I 
think."  Whether  in  Ryan's  counsels  or 
in  Roosevelt's,  Mr.  Root  is  always  what 
has  won  him  his  reputation  and  his 
wealth. 

Here  aie  the  three  essential  paragraphs 
faom  Mr.  Root's  speech.  Let  us  not 
interpret  the  man  except  through  his  own 
exact  words: 

^The  Federal  anti-trust  law,  the  anti- 
rebate  law,  the  railroad  rate  law,  the 
meat-inspecCicMEi  law,  the  oleomargarine 
law.  the  pure-food  law  are  examples  of 
the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  to  do  through  the  agency  of  the 
National  Government  the  thing  which 
the  separate  State  governments  formerly 
^  adequately,  but  no  longer  do  ade- 
quately. 

"New  projects  of  national  control  are 
mooted;  control  of  insurance,  uniform 
diforoe  laws,  diild-labor  laws,  and  many 
olheis  affecting  matters  formerly  en- 
tiidy  witfdn  the  cognizance  of  the  State 
tie  propoacqi 

"  Hie  govenunental  control  which  they 


[the  people]  deem  just  and  necessary 
they  will  have.  It  may  be  that  such 
control  could  better  be  exercised  in  par- 
ticular instances  by  the  governments  of 
the  states,  but  the  people  will  have  the 
control  they  need  either  from  the  States 
or  from  the  National  Government,  and 
if  the  States  fail  to  furnish  it  in  due  mea- 
sure, sooner  or  later  constructions  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  found  to  vest  the 
power  where  it  will  be  exercised  by  the 
National  Government." 

There  is  in  New  York  City  a  news- 
paper that  belongs,  heart  and  pocket- 
book,  with  the  plutocracy,  but  that  relies 
for  its  circulation  entirely  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people.  This  newspaper  is,  there- 
fore, always  casting  about  for  some  false 
issue  on  which  to  lead  a  hue  and  cry  away 
from  the  real  issue — ^the  depredations 
of  ill-got  and  unscrupulous  wealth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  newspaper,  Mr.  Root's 
speech  was  received  with  angry  cries  of 
"No!  No!"  from  the  emipent  group 
among  whom  sat  those  doughty  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriots,  Morgan  and  Baer — 
Morgan  who  in  water  stocks  and  bonds 
has  piled  literally  billions  in  taxes  upon 
the  stooping  shoulders  of  the  toilers  of 
this  and  succeeding  generations;  Baer 
who  is  seeing  to  it  tibat  coal  which  ought 
to  be  freely  within  the  reach  of  all  at 
about  two  dollars  a  ton  shall  cost  upwards 
of  six  dollars  a  ton,  though  thousands 
shiver  and  the  babies  of  tibe  tenements 
die.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  with  some 
people  to  find  out  how  certain  persons 
stand  and  straightway  to  take  the  oppo- 
site stand.  This  rule  is  not  without 
plausibility,  but  it  is  not  safe  or  wise.  It 
has  enabled  many  a  job  of  public  undoing 
to  slip  through.  So,  let  us  not  straight- 
way decide  that  since  Mr.  Root  aroused 
the  anger  of  his  sinister  friends,  he  must 
have  been  speaking  words  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism.  Those  cries  of  "No!  No!" 
may  have  been  insincere;  or,  again,  they 
may  have  been  hasty.  Mr.  Root  is 
subtie;  those  coarse  intelligences  may 
not  have  seen  his  point  in  time  to  applaud. 
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When  a  man  is  trying  to  serve  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  tiie  people  beUeve  he  is  serving 
them,  he  has  to  be  subtle,  adroit,  dex- 
trous in  hiding  an  ugly  reality  within 
sugared  phrases.  We  are  all  human, 
and  we  therefore  expect  no  man  to  go 
against  what  he  regards  as  his  vital  in- 
terest. Is  not  Mr.  Root's  vital  interest 
— ^that  which  has  all  his  life  engaged  all 
the  powers  of  his  splendid  mind,  that  in 
which  his  large  fortune  is  invested — ^is  it 
not  the  plutocracy  ? 

At  first  reading,  Mr.  Root's  words 
sounded  as  if  he  were  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  plutocracy,  were  ad- 
vocating all  the  great  measures  of  reform 
which  the  people  have  most  closely  at 
heart,  were  saying  boldly,  "  I  serve  notice 
on  you  plutocrats  that  we  the  people  are 
going  to  have  our  way,  and  you  may  as 
weU  stop  intriguing  and  corrupting." 
But  even  as  we  begin  to  examine  the  fair- 
appearing  gift  from  the  Greeks,  the  armed 
men  within  are  heard  rattling  their  spears. 
Mr.  Root  Was  at  his  best,  was  the  worthy 
pupil  of  the  old  sophists  who  could  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

We  notice  now  that  Mr.  Root  describes 
all  the  attempts  at  measures  of  popular 
justice  as  instances  of  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  as  proofs  that  the  spirit  of 
centralization  is  abroad  in  the  land,  in 
defiance  of  law,  is  contemptuous  of  our 
American  basic  principle,  local  self-gov- 
ernment. The  States  n^lected  iheir 
duties — ^the  national  government,  there- 
fore, usurped  power  and  performed  those 
duties — ^thus  runs  Mr.  Root's  smooth 
plausibility.  But  what  is  the  truth? 
Why,  just  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Root 
asserts.  The  sources  of  our  great  cor- 
ruption were  national,  not  state  or  local. 
The  chief  cause  of  political  and  social 
debauchery  has  been  corruption  through 
a  desire  to  control  conmierce;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  our  domestic  com- 
merce is  interstate,  and  therefore,  by  the 
clear  and  explicit  statement  of  our  Con- 
stitution, is  within  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional government.    It  was  the  owner- 


ship of  the  national  government — of  the 
national  political  machinery  of  both 
parties ;  of  the  dispensers  of  Uie  "  patron- 
age "  of  cabinet  offices,  judgeships,  pros- 
ecuting offices,  etc.,  etc.;  of  the  rulers  of 
Senate  and  House,  and  of  many,  often 
most,  of  the  rank  and  file — ^this  it  was 
that  enabled  predatory  wealth  to  debauch 
state  and  locaUty.  It  was  the  failure  of 
the  national  government  to  discharge  the 
duties  laid  upon  it  by  the  Constitution 
that  enabled  the  great  thieves  to  spread 
and  flourish  and  breed  in  states  and 
cities.  In  far-away  Washington  were 
done  the  deeds  that  built  up  the  plutoc- 
racy and  made  it  so  strong  that  the  people 
cannot  cope  with  it  lo^ly.  The  great 
tariff  frauds,  the  great  land  frauds,  the 
great  railway  frauds,  the  great  crimes  of 
legislation  of  privilege  enacted,  the  greater 
crimes  of  omission  to  enact  legislation 
against  privilege — ^these  were  not  state 
affairs,  were  not  local  affairs.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  remiss  locally,  it  is  true. 
But  that  remissness  might,  would,  long 
ago  have  been  repaired,  had  they  not  in 
their  simplicity  and  over-confidence  been 
sending  to  Washington,  to  sit  in  Senate 
and  House,  to  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  cabinet  officers  and  prosecutors 
and  judges,  smug,  respectable  scoundiek 
of  good  education,  of  plausible  speech, 
of  patriotic  professions,  but  of  traitorous 
performances.  Millions  of  people,  who 
abhor  the  local  boss,  believe  tiie  Spooneis 
and  Baileys  and  Lodges  are  patriots. 
Root  himself  stands  well,  because  his 
record  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  the  nation.  Few  know  about 
the  Tweed  scandal  and  the  State  Trust 
scandal  and  how  it  happens  that  the  trac- 
tion syndicate  is  so  well  bulwarked  in 
law,  tibough  it  is  a  professional  pick- 
pocket with  a  particular  fondness  for 
pockets  in  overalls  and  in  the  ragged 
skirts  of  working-girls.  No,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  exceedingly  slow 
in  learning  that  '* respectability''  and 
professions  of  piety  and  patriotism  and 
solicitude  for  llie  welfare  of  the  people 
are  the  favorite  disguises  of  a  criminal 
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-class  less  hardj  than  that  of  the  slums 
but  vastly *more  dangerous,  vastly  more 
active  and  effective. 

The  favorite  ciy  of  the  "  respectable  ** 
[dutocTats  who  are  reformers  in  local 
politics  and  of  the  real  reformers  who  do 
not  bother  to  think,  is  "  Purify  the  prima- 
ries !  Reform  must  begin  at  the  bottom ! " 
And  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  purify 
the  primaries,  and  to  clean  up  thoroughly. 
But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  plutocracy 
and  its  agents,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious. Let  us  not  be  daunted  because 
whenever  we  approach  "respectable" 
rottenness,  almost  all  the  reformers,  real 
and  reputed,  fall  away  and  b^in  to  de- 
nounce us  as  "intemperate,''  as  "shaking 
public  confidence  in  the  bulwarks  of  so- 
ciety," and  so  on,  ad  natueum.  The  cor- 
nipti<Hi  that  is  vital  is  not  in  ward  politics, 
or  state  politics,  but  in  national  politics. 
It  is  at  Washington ;  it  is  among  our  pub- 
lic servants  who  stand  high  in  the  public 
-esteem,  and  who  would  be  elected  by  the 
people  just  as  readily  if  there  were  no 
bosses.  It  b  among  the  men  whose  re- 
spectability, whose  skill  at  public  speak- 
ing and  at  juggling  public  questions  de- 
ceives the  people  into  believing  them 
hooesi  and  capaUe  and  eager  to  do  their 
patriotic  duty.  The  socmer  we  learn  the 
fact  that  should  be  self-evident — ^leam 
that  the  reason  we  are  preyed  upon  is 
because  those  we  have  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  protect  us  have  gone  over  to  the 
aiemy---tfae  sooner  we  learn  and  act  upon 
this  fact,  the  80<»ier  will  we  reclaim  the 
magnificent  inheritance  we  have  so  stupid- 
ly permitted  a  few  to  filch  from  us. 

In  far  away  Washington.  That  is  to 
say,  Washington,  the  national  capital, 
the  national  I<^;islature,  the  national  ad- 
ministration, has  been  too  far  from  a 
pec^e  so  optimistic,  so  heedless  politi- 
cally and  so  busy  as  we.  We  have  paid 
little  attention  to  our  local  affairs ;  to  our 
national  affairs  we  have  given  no  serious 
attenticm  at  aD.  We  have  simply  voted 
for  the  one  or  the  other  ^  grand  old  party  " 
and  tti  flaent  and  oleaginous  leaders. 
If  we  wereinfornied  as  to  national  politics. 


as  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  and  left  undone  in 
Senate  and  House  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Department  of  Justice,  would 
an  EUhu  Root  dare  to  stand  up  in  public 
and  allege  that  the  most  ordinary  and 
even  timid  exercises  of  power  specifically 
conferred  upon  the  national  government 
were  usurpations,  were  infringements  of 
the  rights  of  local  self-government  ?  His 
speech  was  in  that  respect  anything  but 
a  compliment  to  American  political  in- 
telligence. To  imply  that  regulation  of 
national  internal  affairs  by  national  au- 
thority is  unconstitutional  is  like  describ- 
ing as  unconstitutional  national  measures 
for  defense  against  a  foreign  foe.  The 
Constitution  is  a  common-sense  docu- 
ment, the  work  of  men  eminent  for  sober 
common-sense.  It  assigns  to  the  national 
government  all  matters  with  which  only 
the  nation  as  a  whole  can  deal.  And  the 
present  public  demand  for  the  control 
and  the  extinction  of  national  evils  is 
simply  a  demand  that  the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  departments  of 
tiie  national  government  shall  cease  to 
obey  the  plutocracy  by  refraining  from 
takhig  measures  for  the  national  defense 
against  national  foes,  and  shall  exert  its 
powers  so  that  big  thieves  may  not  shuffle 
themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  justice  by 
shifting  from  state  to  state.  For  many 
years  now,  under  orders  from  the  plu- 
tocracy, the  Constitution  has  been  in  its 
most  important  provisions  practically 
suspended;  the  demand  of  the  people  is 
that  it  be  put  in  operation  again.  As 
Senator  Beveridge  pointed  out  many 
years  ago,  the  Constitution  has  grown 
as  the  country  has  grown,  in  some  such 
manner  of  natural  expansion  and  de- 
velopment as  has  characterized  the  moral 
code  of  the  Nazarene,  given  to  a  simple 
community,  yet  adequate  to  the  most 
advanced  and  the  most  complex.  The 
Constitution  in  all  its  essentials  is  a  state- 
ment, an  enactment,  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; and  fundamental  principles  sus- 
tain any  superstructure,  small  or  great. 
We  see  now  that  Mr.  Root's  argument 
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rests  upon  a  subtle  falsehood,  one  which 
painfully  suggests  deliberation,  when  his 
attainments  as  a  lawyer  are  considered. 
No  one  ought  to  know  the  Constitution 
better  than  he.  What  was  his  object  in 
describing  as  usurpation  acts  that  are 
soundly  constitutional?  Why  did  he 
thus  strive  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Washington  administration  had  been 
getting  the  people  some  measure  of  justice 
at  the  price  of  deliberate  violation  and 
evasion  of  our  national  law  ?  As  no  good 
purpose  could  lurk  behind  a  trick  so  un- 
necessary to  a  good  purpose,  we  have 
choice  of  two  explanations,  both  plausible, 
both  characteristic  of  the  man. 

It  may  be  that  he  saw  an  opportunity 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  method  of  doing  con- 
servative, even  reactionary,  things  as  if 
they  were  the  wildest  radicalism,  and 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  his 
own  party,  the  plutocracy,  by  trying  to 
confuse  in  the  public  mind  the  vital  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  constitutional 
and  what  is  usurpation.  What  better 
way  of  establishing  precedents  for  usur- 
pation, for  stealthy  encroachments  upon 
the  people's  control  of  their  government 
and  their  public  servants  than  by  char- 
acterizing as  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
acts  that  are  popular  and  necessary? 
Mr.  Root  was  saying  in  eflfect,  "  Despite 
the  Constitution,  the  national  adminis- 
tration has  been  getting  you  your  rights, 
O  people!  That's  the  only  way,  since 
the  law  forbids  you  your  rights.  So  you 
must  give  us  at  Washington  a  free  hand. 
You  must  let  us  go  where  we  please,  do 
what  we  please.  There  must  be  no  law 
for  us  at  Washington  but  what  seems  to 
us  expedient  at  any  given  moment.  To 
hell     with     the     Constitution!      Trust 


us!" 


If  the  American  people  were  certain 
that  only  all-wise  and  altogether  good 
men  would  be  in  power  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  such  a  grant  would 
still  be  an  act  of  national  suicide.  For 
the  most  benevolent  of  despots  is  still  a 
despot,  and  his  subjects,  wnether  happy 
or  unhappy,  are  slaves;  further,  to  make 


any  wise  and  good  man  over  into  a  pre- 
judiced  and  capricious  tyrant,  it  b  only 
necessary  to  give  him  free-handed  power* 
Not  even  with  a  Washington  or  a  Uncoln 
in  the  White  House  would  such  a  grant 
be  safe.  What  would  it  mean  with  a 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House,  hav- 
ing a  Root  as  his  chief  counsellor,  when 
he  takes  counsel  at  all?  What  would 
it  not  mean  if  there  were  a  Mr.  Ryan's 
Root  or  a  Mr.  Harriman's  Fairbanks  in 
the  White  House,  a  man  subscribing  in 
his  own  person  to  the  plutocratic  creed 
as  enunciated  by  Baer — ^that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  wards  of  "the  Chris- 
tian men  [Ryans,  Rockefellers,  Rogerses, 
McCurdys,  Hydes,  Perkinses,  Depews} 
whom  .God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
given  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  country!" 

It  is  absurd,  Bourbonish,  to  assert  that 
the  Constitution,  or  any  other  law,  or  all 
laws  together,  are  sacred,  taboo.  Our 
rights  and  liberties  are  sacred;  but  our 
constitutions,  our  laws,  and  the  officers 
selected  to  enforce  or  to  interpret — ^these 
are  not  sacred,  but  mere  human,  fallible 
instruments  to  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  liberties  in  living  vigor.  At 
the  same  time,  only  through  respect  for 
the  law  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and  the 
executive  officers  can  the  people  hope  to 
preserve  liberty.  It  has  been  through 
the  disdain  of  law  by  our  plutocrats  and 
their  agents  in  office  that  the  present 
menacing  conditions  have  been  brought 
about.  Does  Mr.  Root  fancy  that  the 
time  is  propitious  for  the  people,  believ- 
ing in  Roosevelt,  to  grant  to  the  office 
which  Roosevelt  must  sooner  or  later 
yield  to  another,  license  to  trample  law 
and  substitute  for  it  the  will  of  the  office- 
holder ?  The  only  way  in  which  a  pub- 
lic servant  can  know  Uie  people's  will  is 
by  reading  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
However  imperfectly  the  laws,  so  often 
the  product  of  plutocratic  intrigue,  may 
express  the  popular  will,  they  are  never- 
theless the  only  definite  expression  of  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  criticize 
the  laws  with  a  view  to  bettering  them; 
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it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  servant  to  obey 
and  enforce  the  laws.  And  any  momen- 
taiy  gain  to  the  people  through  a  judge 
or  an  executive  disr^arding  the  law  in 
what  might  seem  to  be»  and  might  be, 
the  public  interest,  would  soon  be  lost, 
would  soon  be  changed  into  a  public 
catastrophe  by  the  use  of  that  precedent 
of  violence  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  plutocracy.  In  a  contest  of  lawless- 
ness the  compact,  definitely  organized 
few  of  the  privileged  class  can  always 
overcome  the  scattered,  easily  misled, 
now  crazy  and  now  terrified  many. 

Mr.  Root's  phrase — "sooner  or  later 
constructions  of  the  Constitution  will 
be  found" — ^is  essentially  a  plutocratic 
phrase,  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  legal 
agent  of  the  plutocracy,  of  the  old  cam- 
paigner for  the  plutocracy.  It  is  part 
of  tibe  trick-talk  of  the  plutocracy's  "  Con- 
stitutional lawyers"  in  Congress  and  on 
the  bench,  whereby  the  plutocracy's 
demands  are  made  to  seem  sound  law 
and  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  people 
''unconstitutional."  There  has,  indeed, 
been  much  stretching  of  the  Constitution 
to  promote  the  plutocracy.  But,  "  to 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity/*  no  "constructions"  need 
be  -found.'*  And  all  such  "found" 
constructions  are  in  the  end  licenses  to 
the  people's  servants  to  betray  the  peo- 
ple. What  we  need  in  interpreting  laws 
is,  not  craft,  for  we  have  had  too  much 
of  thai,  but  conunon  democratic  honesty 
and  comnuHi-sense;  not  searching  after 
stnincd  readings  of  fundamental  law, 
but  stnu^taway  obedience  to  the  law 
as  it  plainly  reads.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  unfortunate  in  many  of  his  intimate 
friendships,  never  so  unfortunate  as  in 
Us  friendship  for  this  sly  and  sinister 
intellect,  cold,  cynical,  plausible,  pluto- 
cnlic.  When  Mr.  Root  began  as  a  law- 
?^«  be  was  severely  rebuked  from  the 


bench  for  transgression  of  the  law  in  his 
eagerness  to  earn  the  fee  of  Boss  Tweed. 
That  same  love  of  playing  tricks  with  the 
law  has  clung  to  him,  has  grown  in^  trength 
— and  in  dexterity — ^with  the  years.  Will- 
iam C.  Whitney,  the  genius  of  the  trac- 
tion ring,  used  to  say,  "  There  are  lots  of 
lawyers  who  can  tell  you  what  you  can  *t 
do;  but  Root  can  always  tell  you  how 
you  can  do  what  you  want  to  do."  That 
is,  Root  revels  in  "constructions."  He 
is  just  the  man  to  invent  a  "  construction  " 
that  would  concentrate  at  far-away  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  hands  of  eminently 
respectable  demagogues,  bent  upon  bind- 
ing the  people  over  to  the  plutocracy,  all 
the  power  of  government  that  is  now 
divided  and  that  must  remain  divided, 
if  free  institutions  are  to  abide. 

The  other  explanation  of  Mr.  Root's 
Pennsylvania  Society  dehverance  was 
suggested  by  the  promptness  with  which 
Mr.  Root's  old  employers,  the  ring  that 
rules  the  national  machine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  came  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  "  new  issue  " — centralization.  The 
plutocracy  is  always  looking  for  a  "new 
issue" — anything  to  distract  attention 
from  the  real  issue,  the  plutocracy  itself. 
Could  any  programme  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  plutocracy,  in  control  of  the 
machinery  of  both  poUtical  parties,  than 
a  fake  battie  between  centralizationists 
and  States-righters,  with  a  Root  or  a 
Cannon  or  a  Fairbanks  as  the  candidate 
of  centralization  and  some  equally  "re- 
spectable" Ryan  creature  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  local  self-government  ? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Root  had  both  purposes 
in  mind.  But,  whatever  his  purpose, 
it  was  not  of  or  for  the  people.  For  no 
good  could  possibly  come  of  describing 
lawful  action  as  lawless  and  telling  the 
people  that  by  the  lawless  ways  of  "  con- 
structions "  alone  can  they  get  the  rights 
which  the  Constitution  was  estabUshed 
to  guarantee  to  them. 

David  Graham  Phillips. 

New  York  City. 
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Bt  Maxdi  Gobki. 


THE  KINGS  of  steel,  of  petroleum, 
and  all  the  other  kings  of  the  United 
States  have  always  in  a  high  d^ree  ex- 
cited mj  power  of  imagination.  It 
seemed  to  me  certain  that  these  people 
who  possess  so  much  money  could  not 
be  like  other  mortals. 

Each  of  them  (so  I  said  to  myself) 
must  call  his  own,  at  least,  three  stomachs 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  teeth.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  the  millionaire  ate  without 
intermission,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  midnight.  It  goes  without 
saying,  the  most  exquisite  and  sumptuous 
viands!  Toward  evening,  then,  he  must 
be  tired  of  the  hard  chewing,  to  such  a 
degree  that  (so  I  pictured  to  myself)  he 
gave  orders  to  his  darkies  to  digest  the 
meals  that  he  had  swallowed  widi  satis- 
faction during  the  day.  Completely  limp, 
covered  with  sweat  and  almost  suffocated, 
he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  by  his  servants, 
in  order  that  on  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock  he  might  be  able  to  b^in  again 
his  work  of  eating. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  impossible  for 
such  a  man — ^whatever  pains  he  might 
take — ^to  consume  merely  the  half  of  the 
interest  of  his  wealth. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  life  is  awful,  but 
what  is  one  to  do?  For  what  is  one  a 
millionaire — ^what  am  I  saying? — a  bilr 
lionaire^  if  one  cannot  eat  more  than  every 
other  common  mortal!  I  pictured  to 
myself  that  this  privil^ed  being  wore 
cloth-of-gold  underclothing,  shoes  with 
gold  nails,  and  instead  of  a  hat  a  diadem 
of  diamonds  on  his  head.  His  clothes, 
made  of  the  most  expensive  velvet,  must 
be  at  least  fifty  feet  long  and  fastened 
with  three  hundred  gold  buttons;  and  on 
holidays  he  must  be  compelled  by  dire 
necessity  to  put  on  over  each  other  six 
pairs  of  costly  trousers.    Such  a  costume 
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is  certainly  very  uncomfortable.  But,, 
if  one  is  ridh  like  that,  one  can  't  after  all 
dress  like  all  the  world. 

The  pocket  of  a  billionaire,  I  pictured 
to  myself  so  big  that  therein  easily  a 
church  or  the  whole  senate  could  find 
room.  The  paunch  of  such  a  gentleman 
I  conceived  to  myself  like  the  hull  of  an 
ocean  steamer,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
which  I  was  not  able  to  think  out.  Of 
the  bulk,  too,  of  a  billionaire  I  could 
never  give  myself  a  clear  idea;  but  I 
supposed  that  the  coverlet  under  which 
he  sleeps  measures  a  dosen  hundred 
square  yards.  If  he  chews  tobacco,  it 
was  unquestionably  only  the  best  kind, 
of  which  he  always  sticks  two  pounds  at 
a  time  into  his  mouth.  And  on  taking 
snuff  (I  thought  to  myself)  he  must  use 
up  a  pound  at  a  pinch.  Indeed,  money 
will  be  spent! 

His  fingers  must  possess  the  magic 
power  of  lengthening  at  will.  In  spirit, 
I  saw  a  New  York  billionaire  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  across  Bering 
Strait  and  brou^t  back  a  dollar  tf^at  had 
rolled  somewhere  toward  Siberia,  without 
especially  exerting  himsdf  thereby. 

Curiously,  I  could  form  to  mysdf  no 
dear  conception  of  the  head  of  tlus  mon- 
ster. In  this  organism  consisting  of 
gigantic  muscles  and  bones  that  is  made 
for  squeezing  money  out  of  all  things,  a 
head  seemed  to  me  really  quite  superflu- 
ous. 

Who,  now,  can  conceive  my  astonish- 
ment when,  standing  facing  one  of  these 
fabulous  beings,  I  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  a  biUionaire  is  a  human  being 
like  all  the  rest! 

I  saw  there  comfortably  reclining  in  an 
armchair  a  long,  wizened  old  man,  who 
held  his  brown,  sinewy  hands  folded 
across  a  body  of  quite  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. The  flabby  sldn  of  his  face  was 
carefully  shaved.    The  underlip,  which 
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hung  loosely  down,  covered  solidly  built 
jaws,  in  which  gilded  teeth  were  stuck. 
The  upper  lip,  smooth,  narrow  and  pallid, 
scarcely  moved  when  the  old  man  spoke. 
Colorless  eyes  without  brows,  a  perfectly 
bald  skull.  It  might  be  thought  that  a 
little  skin  was  wanting  to  tins  reddish 
face,  to  this  countenance  that  was  ex- 
pressionless and  puckered  like  that  of 
one  new-bom.  Was  this  being  just  be- 
ginning its  life,  or  was  it  already  nearing 
its  end? 

Nothing  in  his  dress  distinguished  him 
from  the  ordinary  mortal.  A  ring,  a 
watch,  and  his  teeth  were  all  the  gold  he 
carried  with  him.  Scarcely  half  a  pound, 
an  told!  Taken  altogether,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  reciJled  that  of  an  old 
servant  of  an  aristocratic  family  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  famishing  of  the  room  in  which 
he  received  me  had  nothing  unusually 
hnuiioiu  about  it.  The  furniture  was 
solid;  thai  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Often- 
times  dephants  probably  come  into  this 
house,  I  involuntarily  thought  at  the 
si^il  of  (be  heavy,  substantial  [neces  of 
fumitiiiie. 

"Aie  jou  (be  billionaire?"  I  asked, 
since  I  orald  not  trust  my  eyes. 

^Yea,  imleed,"  he  answered,  nodding 
oMivincingly  with  his  head. 

^How  imidi  meat  can  you  consume 
far  braaknsl? 

"I  eat  no  meal  in  the  moming,''  he 
avowed.  ^A  quarter  of  i^  orange,  an 
egg,  a  smaD  cop  of  tea,  that 's  all  ...  '^ 

His  innocent  diild*s-eyes  blinked  with 
a  feeble  luster,  like  two  drops  of  muddy 


"Good,'*  I  began  again,  half  discon- 
certed. ''But  be  honest  with  me;  tell 
me  the  truth.  How  often  in  the  day  do 
yoa  eat?** 

**  Twice,"  he  answered,  peacefully. 
''Breakfast  and  dinner  suffice  me.  At 
noon  I  take  soup,  a  little  white  meat, 
vegetaUes,  fruit,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cigar 
... 

My  surprise  grew  apace.  I  drew 
breadi,  and  vrent  on: 
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"  But,  if  that 's  true,  what  do  you  do 
with  your  money?*' 
Make  more  money!** 
What  for?** 

To  make  more  moneyl^out  of  that!*' 
What  for  ?  **  I  repeated. 
He  leaned  toward  me,  his  hands  sup- 
ported by  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  with 
some  curiosity  in  his  expression  he  said: 
You  are  probably  cracked  ?  ** 
And  you  ?  **  I  said  .  .  . 
The  old  man  inclined  his  head,  and, 
whistling  softly  through  the  gold  of  his 
teeth,  he  said: 

''Droll  wag!  .  .  .  You  are  the  first 
human  being  of  your  species  that  I  ever 
became  acquainted  with.** 

Then  he  bent  his  head  back  and  look- 
ed at  me  some  time,  silently  and  scru- 
tinizingly. 

What  do  you  do  ?  **  I  began  again. 
Make  money,"  he  answered,  shortly. 
Oh,  you  *re  a  counterfeiter!**  I  ex- 
claimed, joyfully,  for  I  thought  I  had 
finally  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mysteiy. 
But  the  billionaire  flew  into  a  passion. 
His  whole  body  shook,  his  eyes  rolled 
actively. 

"That  is  unheard  of!**  he  said,  when 
he  had  calmed  down.  Then  he  inflated 
his  cheeks,  I  do  n*t  know  why. 

I  considered,  and  put  further  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  him: 

"  How  do  you  make  money  ?  ** 
"Oh,  that*s  very  simple.  I  possess 
railroads;  the  farmers  produce  useful 
conunodities,  which  I  transport  to  the 
markets.  I  calculate  exactly  to  myself 
how  much  money  I  must  leave  the  farmer, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  starve  and  be 
able  to  produce  further.  The  rest  I  keep 
myself  as  transportation  charges.  That's 
surely  very  simple!*' 

"And  are  the  fanners  satisfied  with 
it?" 

"  Not  all,  I  believe,"  he  answered,  with 
a  naive  childishness.  "But  they  say 
that  the  people  are  never  satisfied.  There 
are  always  odd  characters  who  want  still 
more  ..." 

Maxim  Gtorki. 
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THE  PAST  seventy  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  steady,  rapid,  and 
at  times  an  almost  magical  improvement 
in  the  art  of  photography.  A  compari- 
son of  the  faint,  elusive  and  highly  un- 
satisfactory early  daguerreotypes  with 
the  latest  finished  work  of  our  leading 
legitimate  photographers  will  give  us  the 
measure  of  an  artistic  advance  truly  typi- 
cal of  the  golden  age  of  discovery  and  in- 
ventive progress — ^the  age  of  science  the 
miracle-worker,  who  in  nature's  labora- 
tory has  so  utilized  sunshine,  electricity, 
steam  and  other  subtle  natural  agencies 
and  forces  as  to  transform  the  world, 
changing  the  face  of  civilization,  almost 
annihilating  time  and  space,  while  greatly 
broadening  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
race  and  marvelously  enriching  the  life 
of  man. 

The  legitimate  field  of  photography  is 
broad  and  its  services  are  of  priceless 
value  to  the  race,  giving  to  the  poor  and 
rich  alike  the  permanent  images  of  those 
most  dear;  bringing  to  the  humble  dwel- 
lers in  remote  hamlets  the  likenesses  of 
the  great,  the  good  and  the  noble  whose 
thoughts,  deeds  and  lives  are  lifting  the 
world;  acquainting  the  children  of  every 
quarter  with  the  scenery  and  objects  of 
interest  in  all  lands;  assisting  the  sui^geon 
in  his  labors  of  saving  life  and  the  savant 
in  his  researches;  while  in  technical  and 
mechanical  fields  this  art  is  proving  a 
positive  labor-saver  in  hundreds  of  ways. 

But  while  these  noble  triumphs  have 
been  legitimately  achieved  and  tibe  young 
art  has  in  a  way  become  a  companion  to 
the  splendid  art  of  the  painter,  a  servant 
of  science  and  a  handmaid  of  industry, 
there  are  those  in  our  modem  feverish 
and  somewhat  superficial  age  who  would 
force  photography  out  of  its  legitimate 
sphere,  throwing  to  the  winds  the  well- 


defined  rules  of  the  art,  scorning  its  noble  ' 
achievements  and  sneering  at  its  true 
functions  in  a  mad  desire  to  achieve  cer^ 
tain  startling  or  dazzling  results.     Soma 
assume  that  its  function  is  similar  to  that  • 
of  the  artist  of  the  brush;  others  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  greatest  photographer 
is  the  man  who  in  accidental  ways  or  by   ', 
empirical  methods  succeeds  in  securiog 
some  unique  and  perhaps  startling  ler    '-' 
suits.    This    temper   of   the    charlatan, 
this  striving  to  wrest  photography  from 
its  legitimate  function  and  produce  occa- 
sionally   some    wonderful    examples    ci    • 
freak  photography,  that  may  or  may  not 
be  strong  in  points  of  real  value  and  whidi 
are  the  result  of  chance  rather  than  of 
the  conscientious  and  faithful  following, 
of  the  great  basic  laws  of  the  photogxa^ 
pher's  art  that  give  reasonably  unifonn^ 
results,  is  not  confined  to  the  photogim^ 
phers.    In   painting  and  sculpture,  es- 
pecially in  Paris,  is  the  same  spirit  rife  \ 
agipng  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less 
superficial    artisans    of   the    brush   and 
chisel  who  study  to  find  a  short  waj  to ' 
fame  by  employing  the  daring  mediodb    .^ 
of  the  charlatan  who  would  pose  as  a    . 
genius. 

Some  months  ago,  when  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  America's  greatest  sculp- 
tors, a  man  of  undoubted  genius  who 
had  long  studied  in  Paris  and  whose  ere-  ' 
ations  have  won  for  him  international 
fame,  my  friend  spoke  very  strongly  of 
this  empirical  work  that  was  so  in  evi-  - . 
dence. 

*'In  Paris  especially,''  he  said,  *^  there 
are  numbers  of  sculptors  and  painters 
who  seem  to  care  little  for  the  great  un- 
derlying and  universally  accepted  laws 
of  art  and  beauty  or  the  inunutable  de- 
mands of  truth.  All  they  appear  to  strive 
for  is  something  so  grotesque,  surprising 
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or  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary that  it  will  make 
the  superficial  start 
and    excMm,    '  Ah ! 
how     strange,    how 
striking,  unique  and 
original!'        These 
works,"    he   contin- 
ued, "  are  often  grue- 
some   and    absurd, 
frequently       doing 
violence  to  the  uni- 
veisally    accepted 
canons  of  art.    They 
are    untrue   to   life, 
sometimes  vicious  in 
character  or  in  their 
su^estions,  and  val- 
ueless as  rational  or 
consistent    examples 
of   the   symbolic  in 
artistic      representa- 
tion.    Of  course  this 
kind  of  work  is  em- 
pirical.    It  will  soon 
be  forgotten  because 
it  has  no  solid  found- 
ation, no  great  prin- 
ciple or  truth  behind 
it.    But  for  the  hour 
these  productions 
often  catch  the  crowd 
and  give  to  the  crea- 
tor of  the  freak  work 

a  temporary  popularity,  to  the  injury  of  the  place  of  painting  or  to  obtain  by  em- 
true  art.  And  what  is  most  surprising  pirical  methods  novel  and  unexpected 
is  that  critics,  who  of  all  men  should  results.  The  reading  of  some  of  these 
wogh  values  and  look  at  the  fundamen-  articles  reminds  one  of  Hamlet's  charac- 
tals,  are  at  times  caught  up  in  the  popular  terization  of  the  shallow-pated  buffoons 
eddy  and  are  found  praising  things  which  among  the  actors  who  outraged  all  the 
ten  years  later  they  will  admit  are  worth-  canons  of  true  art  in  order  to  gain  the 
less."  applause  of  the  pit.     No  greater  mistake ' 

To  us  it  seetns  that  this  veiy  ncnrly  can  be  made  than  to  imagine,  as  certain 
characterizes  the  situation  in  the  domain  champions  of  the  innovators  seem  to 
of  the  photographic  art.  Of  late  the  hold,  that  photography  can  take  the 
fieak  photographer  has  been  very  much  place  of  the  painter's  canvas.  Both  the 
in  evidence.  The  illustrated  magazines  arts  photography  and  painting  have  their 
and  sometimes  the  art  journals  have  been  clearly-defined  and  legitimate  spheres, 
laively  given  over  to  Ae  most  laudatory  One  in  a  large  way  complements  the 
articles  extolling  the  work  of  men  who  other,  but  neither  materially  encroaches 
ate  striving  to  make  photograf^y  take     on  the  sphere  of  the  other; 
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Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg  in  his 
American  Traits  emphasizes  this  fact  in 
thus  referring  to  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  profession  of  "the  pho- 
tographer and  that  of  the  artist."  "A 
good  photographer,"  he  asserts,  "is  cer- 
tainly a  more  useful  being  than  a  bad 
artist,  but  no  photographer  understands 
the  meaning  of  art  who  thinks  that  he 
and  Sargent  are  in  principle  doing  the 
same  thing." 

G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  one  of  the  most 
clever  and,  along  certain  lines,  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  critics  of  modem  times. 
He  is  a  charming  writer,  notwithstanding 
his  cynicism,  if  one  has  the  wit  to  see  the 
face  behind  the  mask  or  the  lesson  he  is 
driving  home  in  a  manner  so  offensive  to 
smug  respectability  and  slothful  conven- 
tionalism. But  Mr.  Shaw  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  guide  at  all  times,  and  never  is  he 
more  untrustworthy  than  when  he  ap- 
pears in  the  role  of  the  champion  of  freak 
photography  or  photography  which  is 
based  on  chance  and  which  mistakes 
the  true  function  of  the  art.  Some  months 
ago  this  brilliant  and  versatile  writer  pub- 
lished a  most  laudatory  article  in  an 
American  magazine  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alvin  Langdon  Cobum,  and  in  this  essay 
our  modem  Daniel  made  a  surprising 
statement  which  must'  have  created  no 
Sffiall  degree  of  merriment  a^mong  -the 
really  great  legitimate  masters  of  the 
camera.  He  informs  the  photographic 
artists  of  the  world  and  the  3tranger  with- 
out the  gates  that  "technically  good 
negatives  are  more  often  the  result  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  than  of  special  cre- 
ation; the  photographer  is  like  the  cod 
which  produces  s^  million  eggs  that,  one 
•  may  reach  maturity.". 

After  this  oracular  utterance  Mr.  Shaw 
indulges  in  a  highly  eulogistic  dissertation 
on  the  {Aotog;raphy  of  his  young  friend, 
who,  he  proudly  observes,  gets  what  he 
wants  "one  way  or  another,"  but  who  "if 
he  were  examined  by  the  City  and  Guilds' 
Institute,  and  based  his  answers  on  his  own 
practice,  would  probably  be  removed  from 
the  class-room  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 


From  Mr.  Shaw's  description  we  are 
led  to  understand  that  the  excellence  of 
Alvin  Langdon  Cobum's  work  lies  largely 
in  his  getting  results  different  from  those 
that  mark  the  best  work  of  the  great  Int- 
imate photographic  artists — results  that 
are  decidedly  unique,  if  unsatisfactoiy, 
and  which  at  times  are  chiefly  noteworthy 
for  their  impressionistic  value  and  at- 
other  times,  judging  from  the  examples 
given,  because  of  their  resemblance|^to 
paintings. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  not  alone  in  his  contempt 
for  the  photographer's  art  as  it  is  under- 
stood and  practiced  by  the  world's  great- 
est legitimate  camera  artists.  The  Photo- 
Secessionists  of  this  country  and  kindred 
organizations  of  the  Old  World  are  strive 
ing  to  wrest  photography  from  its  true 
place.  That  they  represent  a  fad  that 
will  pass  is  doubtless  true ;  that  they  may 
exert  in  some  degree  a  helpful  modifying 
influence  on  certain  kinds  of  photpgrajdiy 
may  be  possible;  but  that  the  space  ac- 
corded to  them  and  their  work  in  eon- 
temporaneous  popular  and  art  journals 
tends  to  obscure  the  high  and  true  func- 
tion of  photography  is  equally  clear. 

The  artist  of  the  pigment  and  the  brush 
must  ever  hold  undisputed  his  high  place. 
His  canvas  is  rich  in  values  that  no  pho- 
tograph can  give  or  even  faintly  repro- 
duce. If  he  is  painting  a  portrait,  he 
studies  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
his  subject.  The  play  of  emotions,  the. 
lights  that  flash  from  the  eye,  the  grave 
and  serious  expressions  that  emphasise 
the  countenance  at  moments  when  the 
emotional  depths  are  stirred, — ^these  fire 
the  artist's  imagination.  He  instinc- 
tively sees  the  proper  background  for  the 
character  he  is  painting  and  he  presents 
the  likeness  that  is  ever  more  or  less  ideal- 
istic and  impressionistic.  It  is  far  less 
descriptive  than  the  photograph,  yet  it  is 
none  the  less  tme  in  a  large  and  vital  way, 
for  into  it  the  artist  has  put  something 
of  his  own  genius  and  imagination,  which 
becomes  as  an  atmosphere,  subtle,  impal- 
pable, yet  very  real  and  true  in  all  respects 
to  the  peculiar  character  portrayed. 
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and  catch  him  if  pos- 
sible when  the  mask 
which  we  all  wear  at 
times     is     lowered. 
But   what   he  gives 
must  be  true  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ma- 
terial   vision.      The 
photograph  is  first  of 
all    and    above    all 
descriptive — a  faith- 
ful record  of  all  that 
the    sensitive    plate 
can  catch  and  hold. 
Desiring  to  obtain 
for  our  readers  the 
views  of  one  of  the 
leading    legitimate 
photographers  of  tliis 
country,  we  request- 
ed the  opinion  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Purdy,  the  fam- 
ous   Boston    photo- 
graphic  artist,   who 
has   undoubtedly 
taken  more  portraits 
of  really  distinguish- 
ed statesmen,  auth- 
ors,  educators,   art- 
ists, clei^ymen,  dip- 
lomats,    journalists 
and  peraoDs  eminent 
in  various  professtons 
than    any  phott^- 
rapher  in    New    England.     Ind^d,   his 
gallery  of  notables  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  few  leading  jdio- 
tographers  who  have  made  a  spe<ual^  of 
photographs  of  celebrities.     More  tiian 
this,  Mr.  Purdy's  work  has  given  great 
satisfaction  to  many  distinguished  men 
who  have  sat  in  the  great  galleries  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  know  from  their  expressions  of 
delight.     We  mention  these  facts  merely 
to  show  that  the  views  of  a  man  in  Mr. 
Purdy's  position  are  essentially  those  of 
an  expert  in  legitimate  photography  and 
as  such  lire  worthy  of  special  considera- 


The  artist  of  the  camera,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  literalist.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
true  to  the  external  delineations.  He  is 
sternly  realistic  and  while  striving  to 
catch  his  subject  at  his  best,  striving  to 
register  the  countenance  while  the  soul 
looks  forth  from  the  eyes  and  lights  up 
the  features  with  an  indefinable  radiance 
or  when  the  mighty  emotions  that  stir 
the  being  in  his  greatest  moments  are 
shadowed  forth  on  the  face,  he  does  not 
aim  or  strive  to  put  anything  on  the  plate 
that  is  not  found  in  the  subject  or  which 
cannot  be  caught  by  the  sensitive  film. 
What  he  does  strive  to  do  is  to  reproduce 
with  literal  exactness  the  subject  before 
the  camera, — reproduce  him  at  fais  best 


Hon. 

In  reply  to  our  question: 


What  i 
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your  ofHoioD  is  the  Intimate  sphere  of 

the    photogiaphic    artist?"    Mr.    Purdy 

said: 

"I  consider  the  real  or  true  functioii 

of  photography  to  be  to  record  and  pub- 
lish the  tnith.     Now  the  mission  of  the 

new  school  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 

to  conceal  the  truth;  to  bide,  cover  up  or 

eliminate  facts  nther  than  to  present  them 

in  a  striking  and  realistic  manner.     My 

idea  is  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of 

the  tnith,  provided  it  is  presented  in  its 

proper  and  Intimate  way." 
"  You  do  not  hold  with  the  new  school 

that    photography    should    encroach    or 

attempt  to  encroach  upon  or  to  supplant 

the  woric  of  the  artist  of  the  brush  ? " 
"  \o,  the  painter  and  the  photographic 

artist  has  each  his  distinct  and  legitimate 

Setd.    It  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  idle  to  talk 

of   photography    supplanting    painting. 

The  cofor,  Ume,  feeling,  atmosphere  and     Phou,.  by  Purdy.  bmiod.  i 

inaginatioD  that  app^d  to  us  from  the  professor  ostwald. 

miTas  of  the   master-painter  belong  to 

hi*  great  profession.     Even  photographs     jngly  bright  letters  in  a  recent  issue  of  one 

of  paintings   are   at  best  unsatisfactory,     of  our  Boston  dailies  expressed  my  views 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale  in  one  of  his  charm-  on  this  point.  I  think  I  have  his  wonfa 
here  on  my  desk.  Yes,  here  they  are. 
He  is  speaking,  you  know,  of  photc^raphs 
of  masterpieces,  which  are  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Boston  homes  of  culture  and 
which  seemed  to  pain  our  English  critic, 
Mr.  Wells,  on  his  visit  to  this  city; 

" '  A  photograph !  Well,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  does  n't  get  the  color,  that  it 
gets  the  values  all  wrong,  and  that  it  dis- 
torts the  drawing,  there  's  no  great  harm 
in  a  photograph.  Only  it's  not  very 
complete;  in  fact,  one  may  say  it's 
rather  negative.  .  .  .  To  an  artist  a  pho- 
tograph of  Velasquez's  Pope  something 
or  other,  or  a  detail  from  the  Lances  is 
interesting  because  he 's  interested  in 
the  drawing,  and  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  facture.  It 's  a  technical  matter  with 
him,  but  he  knows  he  gets  nothing  of  the 
color  or  tone  value  and  very  little  of  the 
charm.  He  sees  very  little  of  the  thing 
Velasquez  thought  most  about  when  he 
was  painting.  But  our  cultured  com- 
mission merehant  looks  complacently  at 


Cmui^bt.  IBOO,  by  J-  E.  Purdy.  Boiton. 

WILLIAM    RANI>OLPH  HEARST 
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his  Sistine  Madonna  or  his  Angelus: 
*^Look  at  the  expression  in  the  child's 
eyes!**  "Hear  the  bells  ring!"  Of 
course  it  *s  another  affair  with  students, 
^-ith  most  artists;  they  can  't  have  paint- 
ings, except,  Grod  knows,  their  own,  so 
they  must  put  up  with  the  best  they  can 
get,  suggestions  of  better  things.' " 

"Then  you  have  little  sympathy  with 
this  striving  to  obtain  certain  startling 
and  peculiar  effects,  or  to  imitate  paint- 
ing, which  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  and 
other  more  or  less  briUiant  writers  have 
lauded  so  extravagantly  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  this  work  will  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation  of  the  photo- 
graphic art.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will 
rather  tend  to  discredit  photography,  just 
as  the  spectacular  performance  of  a  sen- 
sational pulpit  orator  tends  to  detract 
from  the  d^^ty  and  influence  of  the 
pulpit.  Beferring  specifically  to  Mr. 
Shaw*s  leooit  article  on  Alvin  Langdon 
Cobum's  photographic  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Metropoliian  Magazine,  I 
would  say  that  the  English  playwright's 
views  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ordinaiy  piofessional  photographer.  He 
says:  'Good  negatives  are  more  the  re- 
sult of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  than  of 
special  creaticxti;  the  photographer  is 
Uke  the  cod  which  produces  a  million 
eggs  that  ooe  may  reach  maturity.'  Now 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  reducing  pho- 
tography to  a  game  of  chance, — making 
an  indefinite  number  of  negatives  in 
hopes  that  purely  by  chance  one  will  get 


something  that  is  available  for  use. 
There  certainly  is  not  a  particle  of  science 
in  aiming  at  anything  with  one's  eyes  shut. 
I  could  not  hope  to  do  business  here  with- 
out the  assistance  of  people  who  prac- 
ticallv  make  ever\'  movement  count. 
Every  negative,  conditions  being  favor- 
able, is  available  for  printing  purposes. 
Again,  Mr.  Shaw  looks  upon  printing  as 
the  only  test  of  the  genuine  expert  pho- 
tographer. I  think  the  professional  pho- 
tographer looks  upon  printing  as  merely 
an  incident.  It  is  simply  the  publishing 
of  the  truth  which  is  already  recorded 
upon  the  plate." 

"What  do  you  think  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  photographer  ?  Should 
he  seek  to  reproduce  the  likeness  of  the 
sitter,  giving  prominence  to  the  harder 
and  harsher  lines  in  a  brutally  realistic 
way,  or  should  he  seek  by  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  plate  to  preserve  all  the  es- 
sentials of  the  portrait  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soul  sliall  dominate  rather  than  the 
rough  exterior  ?  I  have  myself  seen  many 
pictures  of  persons  where  the  treatment 
of  the  photographic  artist  had  been  such 
that  the  picture  represented  the  person 
at  his  very  best — ^represented  him  as  he 
appeared  when  all  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  characteristics  were  dominating 
his  being;  and  this  was  largely  due,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  the  genius  of  the  pho- 
tographer in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the 
negative,  for  other  pictures  of  the  same 
person  reproduced  the  material  features 
in  such  a  wav  that  they  dominated  the 
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picture  alnlost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
a  suggestion  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  behind  the  facial  mask.  I  should 
be  very  glad  for  any  views  you  have  to 
give  us  on  this  subject." 

"  The  legitimate  sphere  of  photography, 
as  I  have  observed,  is  in  my  judgment  to 
publish  the  truth,  not  only  as  it  appears 
realistically,  but  to  get  at  the  soul  and 
express  all — the  whole  truth. 

"  Somewhere  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  clause  authorizing 
Congress  to  pass  certain  laws  for  the 
protection  of  mechanics  and  artisans  who 
by  their  marked  ingenuity,  skill  or  clev- 
erness may  be  deemed  worthy  of  such 
protection.  For  this  purpose  the  copy- 
right and  patent  laws  have  been  passed 
and  enacted.  The  copyright  laws  under 
which  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  pho- 
tographs, works  of  art  and  books  are 
accorded  protection  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  or  less  controversy  in  the 
courts  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  purely  mechanical  pho- 
tograph is  not  a  proper  subject  for  copy- 
right protection,  and  some  judges  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that 
no  photograph  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or 
of  a  purely  inanimate  object  could  be  a 
proper  subject  for  copyright  protection. 
A  photograph  of  a  ship  might  be  such  as 
would  require  more  than  ordinary  skill 
to  make.  For  instance,  picturing  the 
vessel  in  full  sail,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
show  effectively  all  the  sails,  rigging  and 
lines  with  a  certain  artistic  arrangement 
of  lights  and  shadows,  would  be  a  very 
proper  subject  for  protection  as  evidenc- 
ing a  display  of  skill  and  cleverness  be- 
yond the  ordinary  mechanic.  This  you 
will  see  is  quite  in  line  with  my  idea  that 
the  true  mission  of  photography  is  to  pub- 
lish or  portray  the  truth.  The  purely 
mechanical  photograph  of  the  ship  gives 
the  observer  but  the  merest  suggestion  of 
its  true  shape  and  character,  while  the 
artistic  picture,  in  which  every  sail  filled 
with  the  breeze  is  distinctly  visible,  seems 
to  fill  one  with  the  rush  of  the  water,  the 
sound   of  the  wind,   etc.    -So,   too,   the 


purely  mechanical  photograph  of  a  per- 
son, which  gives  but  the  merest  sugges- 
tion of  his  true  character,  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  copyright  because  lacking  in 
truth  essentials.  The  aim  of  photography 
is  to  bring  out  or  develop  the  truth,  char- 
acter and  feature  of  the  subject  in  its 
highest,  loftiest  sense." 

"This  I  think  you  have  succeeded  in 
doing  most  admirably  in  your  pictures," 
we  ventured.  "Take,  for  example,  the 
photograph  you  took  of  Mr.  Hearst  and 
which  I  understand  he  is  specially  partial 
to.  One  critic  not  friendly  to  Mr.  Hearst 
declared  that  the  photograph  was  not 
Uke  Hearst  because  it  revealed  a  stronger 
face  than  he  had;  it  suggested  a  man  of 
more  character  than  Mr.  Hearst  possessed. 
That  criticism  was  made  when  the  ene- 
mies of  the  late  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  was  being  sneered  at  as  a  myth 
and  a  man  of  straw;  but  after  the  recent 
campaign  I  imagine  few  even  of  his  ene- 
mies doubted  the  reality  of  the  man 
Hearst,  and  if  they  chose  to  speak  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  I  imagine  they  would 
have  admitted  that  he  possessed  the 
strength  of  character  and  reserve  power 
which  your  photograph  revealed.  You 
merely  caught  the  image  when  his  face 
expressed  the  real  man  behind  the  some- 
what mask-like  visage.  Here  the  camera 
revealed  more  than  the  superficial  ob- 
server detected,  because  it  caught  the 
man  when  the  real  strength  of  his  nature 
looked  forth.  So  in  the  late  pictures  of 
the  poet  Joaquin  Miller,  and  so  in  the 
admirable  portraits  of  John  S.  Sai^gent, 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  Professor 
Ostwald,  John  A.  S.  Monks,  Pl*ofessor 
Frederick  de  Sumichrast,  and  hundreds 
of  other  eminent  men  and  women.  In 
evpry  instance,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
done  precisely  what  the  true  photographic 
artist  should  ever  strive  to  accomplish, — 
reproduce  the  exact  likeness  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  mental  and  emotional 
faculties  illuminate  the  face.  And  this 
I  understand  is  what  the  legitimate  pho- 
tographer strives  to  achieve.  Now  one 
more  question :  Do  you  favor  the  ironing 
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out  of  the  wrinkles  or  toning  down  the 
picture  to  make  it  pretty  or  more  pleasing 
to  the  subject  ? " 

"Most  assuredly  not.  We  aim  to  le- 
ligiously  preserve  every  wrinkle  which 
is  s  record, — eveiything,  in  short,  which 
the  camera  reveals.  True,  there  are 
workmen  who  have  a  mania  for  retouch- 
ing and  ironing  out  wrinkles,  but  this  is 
something  which  we  constantly  fight 
against,  our  object  being  to  give  a  true 
image  of  the  subject  we  are  portraying." 

Mr.  Purdy  in  common  with  other  pho- 
tographic artists  makes  excursions  into 
the  by-ways  for  results  that  are  legitimate 
and  based  on  the  underiying  laws  of  the 
art.  His  crayon  portraits  are  famous  for 
their  accuracy.  The  photograph  is  first 
taken;  then  everything  but  the  barest 
outline  is  washed  out  with  cyanide,  after 
which  the  portrait  is  drawn  in  with  crayon. 


ly  Fucdy,  Boaton,  Hu*. 

JACK  LONDON. 

Two  admirable  examples  of  this  charac- 
ter are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
London,  which  were  photographed  from 
the  crayon  originals  by  the  artist  for  this 
paper.  These  portraits  are  regarded  by 
the  popular  novelist  and  his  wife  as  ex- 
ceptionally fine  likenesses.  They  are  of 
pccuhar  interest  at  the  present  time  when 
Mr.  London  and  his  wife  are  on  the  high 
seas,  making  an  attempt  to  circle  the 
globe  in  their  little  45-foot  boat,  "The 
Snark,"  \vith  only  three  other  souls  on 
board. 

An  illustration  of  special  interest  in 
this  number  is  the  reproduction,  greatly 
reduced,  of  "  One  Hundred  Distinguished 
Men  of  To-day,"  made  up  by  Mr.  Purdy 
from  portraits  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Purdy,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
above,  does  not  believe  in  the  photogra- 
pher attempting  to  invade  the  realm  of 


Rkno.  by  Pordy,  BoatoD,  I 

MRS.  JACK  LONDON. 
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LILUAN  LAWRENCE  AS  "THE  WOMAN  OF  BAMARIA,' 

the  artist  of  the  brush.  At  the  special 
request  of  certain  friends  he  has  made 
some  photographs  of  subjects  made 
famous  in  paintings,  and  Trith  his  per- 
mission we  present  three  specimens  of 
this  character.  They  are  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  but  being  descriptive  they 
soon  lose  compelling  power  over  the  im- 
agination, if  not  associated  with  some- 
thing that  awakens  tender  sentiments  or 
calls  up  cherished  memories.  We  look 
on  the  photograph  of  a  loved  friend  and 
say,  "How  beautiful!"  True,  but  if 
that  friend  were  the  brother  or  the  lover 
of  a  German  maiden  or  a  Spanish  seRo- 
rita  instead  of  a  member  of  our  cherished 
circle,  we  should  soon  tire  of  looking  at 


it;  it  is  too  descrip- 
tive. Weshouldsoon 
read  all  the  face  had 
to  tell  us  and  our  in- 
terest in  it  would 
then  wane.  Herein 
lies  one  great  differ- 
ence between  photog- 
raphy, when  it  re- 
lates to  objects  which' 
hold  no  personal  in- 
terest or  special 
charm  for  us,  and 
great  creative  or  itn- 
pressionistic  art 
work. 

If  the  reader  could 
go  with  us  into  the 
studio    of    a    reaUy 
great  painter,  tike  J. 
J.  Enneking  of  Bos- 
ton,  bearing  with 
him  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  purely 
impersonal    photog-t 
raphy  which  had  aJo 
charm     other    than 
their    claims    to 
beauty    or    interest 
such  as  might  appeal 
to  the  artistic  taste, 
he  would,  we  Ihinkr 
quickly  see  and  fed 
the     difference    be- 
tween photography  and  the  painter's  can- 
vas.    He  would  soon  tire  of  thepurelyde- 
scriptivesubject;  but  let  him  look  at  oneof 
Mr.  Enneking's  paintings, — say  of  the  crest 
of  Chocorua  at  dawn.    There  he  would 
see  no  brilliant  color-effects,  the  tones  are 
low,  but  the  message  to  the  imagination 
is  compelling.     He  would  feel  the  coming 
of  the  dawn.     The  crest  of  the  noble  New 
England  mountain  lies  naked  and  un- 
adorned in  the  warm  glow  of  the  early 
sunlight,  while  the  slopes  are  wrapped 
in  the  veil-like  haze  of  departing  night. 
Only  the  faint  colors  and  outlines  of  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  with  its  mantle  of 
verdure,  its  suggestions  of  rocks  and  ra- 
vines,  are   discernible.     The   picture   is 
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IXXrriE    ADAMS  AB  "A   DAUGHTER   OF  THE   TEMPLE." 
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big  with  interest.     It  rivets  the  eye;   it  of  dawn  in   the  fprest  in   spring.     This 

enthralls  the  imagination.     We  feel  the  also  is  in  the  mountains,  but  no  special 

scene;   we  are  again  at  the  foot  of  the  spot  or  spot  known  to  us.     Here  again  we 

grand  old  mountain.     The  magic  of  mys-  come  under  this  indescribable  spell ;   the 

tery  we  have  felt  in   other  days  when  witchery  of  nature  is  upon  us.     Train 

watching  the  dawn  stream  over  its  bare,  after  train  of  thought  is  awakened.     Here 

seamed  and  scarred  crest,  is  once  more  is  the  indefinable  mystery,  the  something 


Copyriiht,  I80S,  by  J.  E.  Purdy.  Boiton.  Mug. 

"THE   SINGING    LESSON"    BY   BLANCHE    AND   IDA   KOBE. 


upon  US,  The  longer  we  .look  on  the 
picture  the  more  striking  it  becomes.  It 
is  a  scene  that  grows  in  fascination:  we 
never  weary  of  it,  although  there  is  no 
living  sentient  obiecl  on  the  canvas. 

But  you  may  say  that  here  is  the  charm 
of  association,  just  as  in  the  photograph 
of  a  spot  hallowed  by  memory,  Veiy 
well,  let  us  turn  to  another  picture,  that 


that  lures  the  imagination  and  which 
Ues  just  beyond  those  flower-decked  trees 
that  are  flinging  their  incense  upon  the 
heavy  but  balmy  air.  Or  let  us  look  at 
that  scene  in  the  heart  of  the  wood.  It 
is  eventide.  There  are  .some  cattle  drink- 
ing at  the  pool.  The  colors  are  subdued, 
but  the  power  of  the  )ncture  over  the  im- 
agination is  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
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brilliant  and  gorgeous  canvas  that  is 
merely  descriptive.  And  what  is  more, 
neither  you  nor  I  would  ever  tire  of 
one  of  these  pictures. 

Here  is  a  picture 
that  does  not  im- 
press you  particu- 
lariy  at  first,  so 
much  as  a  more 
brilliant  and  de- 
tailed sketch  nsible 
across  the  room. 
You  look  at  it,  how- 
ever, with  special 
interest,  since  the 
artist  tells  you  he 
has  been  at  work 
on  it  for  fifteen 
years,  and  soon  you 
wonderwhy  it  com- 
pels your  eye  to 
return  again  and 
again  to  it  when 
other  more  preten- 
tious pictures  are 
less  atbractiTe.  If 
you  lookat  it  closely 
it  looks  like  a  daub ; 
if  you  are  in  search  of  brilliant  color  and 
ckar-cutlines you  must lookelsewhere;  but 
here  in  this  [ncture  your  imagination  is 
led  into  a  thmldom  that  at  first  may  seem 
inexplicable.  Iliis  is  the  jncture  you 
wish  to  feast  your  eyes  upon,  for  when 
looking  here  you  feel  what  you  have  felt 


Purdy,  Bo«ton, 
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at  rare  moments  since  childhood  when 
alone  in  the  forest  when  nature  wove  her 
robe  of  enchantment  before  your  eyes. 
Here  are  the  l>eauty,  the  poetry,  the 
music  that  have 
been  known  to  the 
holiest  of  holies  of 
your  being. 

Now  you  will  un- 
derstand the  gulf 
between  the  art  of 
the  photographer 
and  the  art  of  the 
great  master-im- 
pressionistic paint- 
ers .  You  have  seen 
the  extremes  of  de- 
scriptive and  im- 
pressionistic work. 
But  because  you 
have  seen  and  felt 
all  this,  do  you 
despise  the  pho- 
tographer's  art? 
By  no  means.  You 
understand  its  spir- 
it, its  value — its 
measureless  value 
— in  certain  directions ;  but  you  also  un- 
derstand how  futile  and  ]ntiful  it  is  for 
men  to  talk  of  the  photographer  sup- 
planting the  master  of  the  brush  and 
pigment. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston,  Maai. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  DEMANDED  TO  BUL- 
WARK DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT. 


By  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  LL.D., 


IN  THE  following  paper  I  have  pointed  to  the  fundamental  requirements  of  dem- 

out  some  drfects  in  the  Constitution  ocratic   government.     The   amendments 

of  the  United  States  which  call  for  a  con-  which  I  suggest  and  discuss  are  briefly 

stitutional  conventirai  to  revise  that  in-  as    follows:      (1)  Election  of    senators, 

■tniment  in  order  to  make  it  responsive  judges  and  postmasters  by  the  people; 
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(2)  the  electoral  vote  in  each  State  to  be 
divided  yro  rata  according  to  popular 
vote  therein  for  each  candidate;  (3) 
term  of  President  six  years,  and  ineli- 
gible for  reelection;  (4)  repeal,  or  modi- 
fication, of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment; 
(5)  each  Congress  to  expire  at  the  election 
of  its  successor. 


II. 


At  Philadelphia,  on  July  4,  1876,  was 
proclaimed  "Liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
And  there,  too,  eleven  years  later,  was 
another  notable  event,  when  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787,  was  issued  to  the  world  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States.  It 
is  the  latter — "its  defects  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  revision  " — that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  the 
radical  difference  betw^een  these  two 
Conventions.  That  which  met  in  1776 
was  frankly  democratic.  Success  in  its 
great  and  perilous  undertaking  was  only 
possible  with  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  Great  Declaration  was  an  appeal 
to  the  masses.  It  declared  that  all  men 
were  "created  equal  and  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights — among  them 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
— ^to  secure  which  rights  governments 
are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and 
that  when  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  institute 
a  new  government  in  such  form  as  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness."  Never  was  the  right 
of  revolution  more  clearly  asserted  or 
that  government  existed  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  who  were  declared  to  be 
equal  and  endowed  with  the  right  to 
change  their  government  at  will  when  it 
did  not  subserve  their  welfare  or  obey 
their  wishes.  Not  a  word  about  prop- 
erty. Ever3rthing  was  about  the  people. 
The  man  was  more  than  the  dollar  then. 
And    the    Convention    was    in    earnest. 


Every  member  signed  the  Declaration^ 
which  was  unanimously  voted.  As  Dr. 
Franklin  pertinently  observed,  it  be- 
hooved them  "to  hang  together  or  they 
would  hang  separately." 

The  Convention  which  met  in  1787 
was  as  reactionary  as  the  other  had  been 
revolutionary  and  democratic.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  conmiercial  negotiations- 
between  the  States.  Wearied  with  a 
long  war,  enthusiasm  for  liberty  some- 
what relaxed  by  the  pressing  need  to  earn 
the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life  whose 
stores  had  been  diminished,  and  oppressed 
by  the  ban  upon  prosperity  caused  by 
the  uncertainties  and  impotence  of  the 
existing  government  of  the  Confederacy 
the  Convention  of  1787  came  together. 
Ignoring  the  maxim  that  government 
should  exist  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  sat  with  closed  doors,  that 
no  breath  of  the  popular  will  should  affect 
their  decisions.  To  free  the  members 
from  all  responsibility,  members  were 
prohibited  to  make  copies  of  any  resolu- 
tion or  to  correspond  with  constituents 
or  otiiers  about  matters  pending  before 
the  Convention.  Any  record  of  Yeas 
and  Nays  was  forbidden  and  was  kept 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention. 
The  journal  was  kept  secret,  a  vote  to 
destroy  it  fortunately  failed,  and  Mr. 
Madison's  copy  was  published  only  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-nine  years,  when  every 
member  had  passed  beyond  human  ac- 
countability. Only  12  States  were  ever 
represented,  and  one  of  these  withdrew 
before  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of 
its  65  members  only  55  ever  attended,, 
and  so  far  from  being  unanimous,  only 
39  signed  the  Constitution,  and  some 
actively  opposed  its  ratification  by  their 
own  ^;ates. 

That  the  Constitution  thus  framed 
was  reactionary  was  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was,  as  we  know,  some  talk  of  a 
royal  government,  with  Frederick,  Duke 
of  York,  second  son  of  Greorge  the  Third, 
as  King.  Hamilton,  whose  subsequent 
great  services  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  crowned  him  with  a  halo,  and  whose 
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tragic  death  has  obliterated  the  memory 
of  his  faults,  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  English  form  of  government  with  its 
hereditary  Executive  and  its  House  of 
Lords,  which  he  denominated  "a  most 
noble  institution."  Failing  in  that,  he 
advocated  an  Executive  elected  by  Con- 
gress for  Ufe,  Senators  and  Judges  for 
life,  and  Governors  of  States  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Of  these  he 
secured,  as  it  has  proved,  the  most  im- 
portant from  his  standpoint,  the  creation 
of  Judges  for  Ufe.  The  Convention  was 
aware  that  a  Constitution  on  Hamilton's 
lines  could  not  secure  ratification  by  the 
several  States.  But  the  Constitution 
adopted  was  made  as  undemocratic  as 
possible,  and  was  very  far  from  respond- 
ing to  the  condition,  laid  down  in  the 
Declaration  of  1776,  that  all  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Hamilton,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Convention,  stated  that  the  mem- 
bers were  agreed  that  "we  need  to  be 
rescued  from  the  democracy."  They 
were  rescued.  Thomas  Jefferson  un- 
fortunately was  absent  as  our  Minister 
to  France  and  took  no  part  in  the  Con- 
vention, though  we  owe  largely  to  him 
the  compromise  by  which  die  first  ten 
amendments  were  agreed  to  be  adopted 
in  exchange  for  ratification  by  several 
States  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
withheld. 

In  truth,  the  consent  of  the  governed 
was  not  to  be  asked.  In  the  new  gov- 
ernment die  will  of  the  people  was  not  to 
contrcd  and  was  little  to  be  consulted. 
Of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
government — ^Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judiciary — the  people  were  entrusted 
with  the  election  only  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to-wit,  only  one-sixth 
of  die  government,  even  if  that  House 
had  been  made  equal  in  authority  and 
power  with  the  S^iate,  which  was  very 
far  bom  being  the  case.  The  Declara- 
tion of  1776  was  concerned  with  the 
rig^  of  man.  The  Convention  of  1787 
entirely  ignored  them.  There  was  no 
Bin  of  B^^fats  and  the  guarantees  of  the 


great  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  liberty  of 
the  people  to  assemble,  and  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms,  exemption 
from  soldiers  being  quartered  upon  the 
people,  exemption  from  general  warrants, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  a  grand  jury, 
protection  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  pro- 
tection from  seizure  of  private  property 
for  other  than  public  use,  and  then  only 
upon  just  compensation;  the  prohibition 
of  excessive  bail  or  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  the  reservation  to  the 
people  and  the  States  of  all  rights  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution — all  these 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
rights  of  the  people — "were  omitted  and 
were  inserted  by  the  first  ten  amendments 
only  because  it  was  necessary  to  give 
assurances  that  such  amendments  would 
be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  by  the  several 
States. 

The  Constitution  was  so  far  from  being 
deemed  satisfactory,  even  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  for 
which  it  was  framed,  that,  as  already 
stated,  only  11  States  voted  for  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Convention,  and  only  39 
members  out  of  55  attending  signed  it, 
some  members  subsequentiy  opposing 
its  ratification.  Its  ratification  by  the 
conventions  in  the  several  States  was 
carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
in  no  State  was  it  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  themselves.  Massachusetts 
ratified  only  after  a  close  vote  and  with 
a  demand  for  amendments.  South  Car- 
olina and  New  Hampshire  also  demanded 
amendments,  as  also  did  Virginia  and 
New  York,  both  of  which  voted  ratifica- 
tion by  the  narrowest  majorities  and 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  with- 
draw, and  two  states  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution and  subsequently  ratified  only 
after  Washington  had  been  elected  and 
inaugurated — ^matters  in  which  they  had 
no  share. 

George  Washington  was  President  of 
the  Convention,  it  is  true,  but  as  such 
was  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  de* 
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bates.  His  services,  great  as  they  were, 
had  been  military,  not  civil,  and  he  left 
no  impress  upon  the  instrument  of  union 
so  far  as  known.  Yet  it  was  admitted 
that  but  for  his  popularity  and  influence 
the  Constitution  would  have  failed  of 
ratification  by  the  several  States,  especi- 
ally in  Virginia.  Indeed,  but  for  his 
great  influence  the  Convention  would 
have  adjourned  without  putting  its  final 
hand  to  the  Constitution,  as  it  came  very 
near  doing.  Even  his  greatest  influence 
would  not  have  availed  but  for  the  over- 
whelming necessity  for  some  form  of 
government  as  a  substitute  for  the  rickety 
"Articles  of  Confederation,"  which  were 
utterly  inefficient  and  whose  longer  re- 
tention threatened  civil  war. 

An  instrument  so  framed,  adopted 
with  such  difficulty  and  ratified  after 
such  efforts,  and  by  such  narrow  margins, 
could  not  have  been  a  fair  and  full  ex- 
pression of  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  men  that  made  it  did  not  deem  it 
perfect.  Its  friends  agreed  to  sundry 
amendments,  ten  in  number,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  first  Congress  that  met. 
The  assumption  by  the  new  Supreme 
Court  of  a  power  not  contemplated,  even 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
drag  a  State  before  it  as  defendant  in 
an  action  by  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
caused  the  enactment  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment.  The  unfortunate  method 
prescribed  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent nearly  caused  a  dvil  war  in  I80I 
and  forced  the  adoption  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment,  and  three  others  were 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  great 
Civil  war.  The  Convention  of  1787 
recognized  itself  that  the  defects  innate 
in  the  Constitution  and  which  would  be 
developed  by  experience  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  would  require  amendments,  and 
that  instrument  prescribed  two  different 
methods  by  which  amendments  could 
be  made. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
119  years  ago.  In  that  time  eveiy  State 
has  radically  revised  its  Constitution, 
and  most  of  them  several  times.     Indeed, 


the  Constitution  of  New  York  requires 
that  the  question  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  its  people 
at  least  once  every  twenty  years.  The 
object  is  that  the  organic  law  shall  keep 
abreast  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
people  and  shall  represent  the  will  and 
progress  of  to-day,  and  shall  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  be 
hampered  by  provisions  deemed  best  by 
the  divided  counsels  of  a  small  handful 
of  men,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
government  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  Had  those  men  been  gifted 
with  divine  foresight  and  created  a  Con- 
stitution fit  for  this  day  and  its  develop- 
ment, it  would  have  been  unsuited  for 
the  needs  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
fashioned. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1787  it  was  intended  for  3,000,000  of 
people,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  slope, 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Greorgia.  We  are  now  try- 
ing to  make  it  do  duty  for  very  nearly 
100,000,000,  from  Maine  to  Manila, 
from  Panama  and  Porto  Bico  to  the  Pole. 
Then  our  population  was  mostly  rural, 
for  three  years  later,  at  the  first  Census 
in  1790,  we  had  but  five  towns  in  the 
whole  Union  which  had  as  many  as  6,500 
inhabitants  each,  and  only  two  others  had 
over  4,000.  Now  we  have  the  second 
largest  city  on  the  globe,  with  ov^  4,000,- 
000  of  inhabitants,  and  many  that  have 
passed  the  half-millioq  mark,  some  of 
them  of  over  a  million  population.  Three 
years  later,  in  1790,  we  had  75  post-offices 
with  $37,000  annual  post-office  expendi- 
tures. Now  we  have  75,000  post-offices, 
35,000  rural  delivery  routes  and  a  post- 
office  appropriation  of  nearly  $200,000,- 
000. 

During  the  first  ten  years  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
including  payments  on  the  Revolutionary 
debts,  and  including  even  the  pensions, 
averaged  $10,000,000  annually.  Now 
the  expenditures  are  seventy-five  times 
as  much.  When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,   Vii^inia   was   easily   the   first 
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State  in  influence*  population  and  wealth, 
having  one-fourth  the  population  of  the 
entire  Union.  North  Carolina  was  third, 
and  New  York,  which  then  stood  fifth, 
now  has  double  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  at  that  date,  and  several 
other  States  have  now  a  population  greater 
than  the  original  Union,  whose  very  names 
were  then  unheard  and  over  whose  soil 
the  savage  and  the  buffalo  roamed  un- 
molested. Steamboats,  railroads,  gas, 
electricity  (except  as  a  toy  in  Franklin's 
hands),  coal  mines,  petroleum,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  which  are  a  part 
of  our  lives  to-day,  were  undiscovered. 

Corporations,  which  now  control  the 
countiy  and  its  government,  were  then 
so  few  that  not  till  four  years  later,  in 
1791,  was  the  first  bank  incorporated 
(in  New  York),  and  the  charter  for  the 
second  bank  was  only  obtained  by  the 
subtlety  of  Aanm  Burr,  who  concealed 
the  hanking  {nivikges  in  an  act  incorpor- 
ating a  water  company — and  corporations 
have  had  an  affinity  for  water  ever  since. 

Had  the  Constitution  been  perfectly 
BidMpbcd  to  die  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  that  day,  we  would  still  have 
outgrown  it  Time  has  revealed  fiaws 
in  the  original  instrument,  and  it  was, 
as  wif^  be  eiqpected,  wholly  without 
safiegiiards  against  that  enormous  growth 
of  ootporatioiis,  and  even  of  individuals, 
in  wcidth  and  power,  which  has  subverted 
die  oootrol  of  die  goveinment. 

The  charing  defect  in  the  Constitution 
was  dial  it  was  not  democratic.  It  gave, 
as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  people — 
to  the  governed — the  selection  of  only 
ooe-flizdi  of  the  government,  to-wit,  one- 
half — by  far  the  weaker  half — of  the 
Legislative  Department  The  other  half, 
the  Sffiate,  was  made  elective  at  second 
hand  by  dfe  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
SenatoiB  were  given  not  only  longer  terms, 
but  greater  power,  for  all  Presidential 
afniointnientB,  and  treaties,  were  sub- 
jedied  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Preatdent  was  intended  to  be 
electod  at  m  still  furdier  remove  from  the 
people,  by  hmig  dioMn  by  idectors,  who. 


it  was  expected,  would  be  selected  by  the 
State  L^slatures.  The  President  thus 
was  to  be  selected  at  third  hand,  as  it  were. 
In  fact,  down  till  after  the  memorable 
contest  between  Adams,  Clay,  Crawford 
and  Jackson,  in  1824,  in  the  majority  of 
the  States  the  Presidential  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and 
they  were  so  chosen  by  South  Carolina 
till  after  the  Civil  war,  and,  in  fact,  by 
Colorado  in  1876.  The  intention  was 
that  the  electors  should  make  independ- 
ent choice,  but  public  opinion  forced  the 
transfer  of  the  choice  of  electors  from  the 
Legislatures  to  the  ballot-box,  and  then 
made  of  them  mere  figure-heads,  with 
no  power  but  to  voice  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  thus  captured  the  Executive 
Department.  That  Department,  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  mark  to- 
day the  extent  of  the  share  of  the  people 
in  this  government. 

The  Judiciary  were  placed  a  step  still 
further  removed  from  the  popular  dioice. 
The  Judges  were  to  be  selected  at  fourth 
hand  by  a  President  (intended  to  be  se- 
lected at  third  hand)  and  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  a  Senate  chosen  at  second 
hand.  And  to  make  the  Judiciary  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  any  consideration 
of  the  "consent  of  the  governed,"  they 
are  appointed  for  life. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  Con- 
stitution so  devised  was  intended  not  to 
express,  but  to  suppress,  or  at  least  dis- 
r^ard,  the  wishes  and  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  was  admirably  adapted 
for  what  has  come  to  pass — ^the  absolute 
domination  of  the  government  by  the 
"business  interests'*  which,  controlling 
vast  amounts  of  capital  and  intent  on 
more,  can  secure  the  election  of  Senators 
by  the  small  constituencies,  the  Legis- 
latures which  elect  them,  and  can  dictate 
the  appointment  of  Judges,  and  if  they 
fail  in  that,  the  Senate,  chosen  under 
their  auspices,  can  defeat  the  nomination. 
Should  the  President  favor  legislation 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  pass 
the  bill,  the  Senate,  with  its  majority 
chosen   by   corporation   influences,   can 
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defeat  it;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  shall 
yield  to  the  popular  will  and  pass  the  bill, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  income-tax, 
there  remains  the  Judiciary,  who  have 
assumed,  without  any  warrant,  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  declare  any  act  unconstitutional  at 
their  own  will  and  without  responsibility 
to  any  one. 

The  people's  part  in  the  government 
in  the  choice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  when  reinforced  by  the  Exec- 
utive, whose  election  they  have  captured, 
is  an  absolute  nullity  in  the  face  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Judiciary,  in  whose  se- 
lection the  people  have  no  voice.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  government  of  the  United 
States — ^a  government  by  the  Senate  and 
Judges — ^that  is  to  say,  frankly,  by  what- 
ever power  can  control  the  selection  of 
Senators  and  Judges.  What  is  that  pow- 
er ?  We  know  that  it  is  not  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  forms,  but 
look  at  the  substance.  Government  rests 
not  upon  forms,  but  upon  a  true  reply  to 
the  question,  **  Where  does  the  governing 
power  reside?"  The  Roman  l^ons 
bore  to  the  last  day  of  the  empire  upon 
their  standards  the  words,  ''The  Senate 
and  the  Roman  People,"  long  centuries 
after  the  real  power  had  passed  from  the 
curia  and  the  comUia  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Pretorian  Guard,  and  when  there 
was  no  will  in  Rome  save  that  of  their 
master.  There  were  still  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  and  Consuls,  and  a  Senate, 
and  the  title  of  a  Republic;  but  the  real 
share  of  the  people  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  the  donation  to  them  of  **  bread 
and  circuses  "  by  their  tyrants. 

Years  after  the  victor  of  Marengo  had 
been  crowned  Emperor  and  the  sword  of 
Austerlitz  had  become  the  one  power  in 
France,  the  French  coins  and  official 
documents  still  bore  the  inscription  of 
"  French  Republic  "— "  R^ublique  Fran- 

*  99 

9aise. 

In  England  to-day  there  is  a  monarchy 
in  form,  but  we  know  that  in  truth  the 
real  government  of  England  is  vested  in 


a  single  House  of  Pariiament,  elected  by 
the  people,  under  a  restricted  su£Prage; 
that  the  real  Executive  is  not  the  King, 
but  the  Prime-Minister  and  his  cabinet, 
practicaUy  elected  by  that  House  of  Com- 
mons; that  the  King  has  not  even  the 
veto  power,  except  nominally,  since  it 
has  not  been  exercised  in  a  single  instance 
for  more  than  200  years,  and  that  the 
sole  function  of  the  House  of  Lords — a 
dub  of  rich  men  representing  great  vested 
interests — ^is  in  the  exercise  of  a  suspen- 
sive veto  (of  which  the  King  has  been 
deprived),  which  is  exercised  only  till 
the  Conmions  make  up  their  mind  the 
bill  shall  pass — ^when  the  House  of  Lords 
always  gives  way,  as  the  condition  upon 
whidi  their  continued  existence  rests. 
So  in  this  country  we  retain  the  forms  of  a 
Republic.  We  still  choose  our  President 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
people;  but  the  real  power  does  not  re- 
side in  them  or  in  the  people.  It  rests 
with  those  great  *' interests'*  which  select 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  Judges. 
This  being  the  situation,  the  sole  rem- 
edy possible  is  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  it  democratic,  and  place 
the  selection  of  these  prepondeiating 
bodies  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


ni< 


First,  the  election  of  Senators  should 
be  given  to  the  people.  Even  then  con- 
solidated wealth  will  secure  some  of  the 
Senators;  but  it  would  not  be  able,  as 
now,  at  all  times  to  count  witik  abscdute 
certainty  upon  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
as  its  creatures.  Five  times  has  m  bill, 
proposing  such  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  and  each  time  it  has  been  lost  in 
the  Senate;  but  never  by  a  direct  vote. 
It  has  always  been  disposed  of  by  the 
chloroform  process  of  referring  the  biU 
to  a  committee,  which  never  reports  it 
back,  and  never  will.  It  is  too  mudi  to 
expect  that  the  great  corporations  which 
control  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  ever 
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T^duntarily  transfer  to  the  people  their 
profitable  and  secure  hold  upon  supreme 
power  by  permitting  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  elect  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  hope  is  in  the  alternative 
plan  of  amendment,  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  to-wit,  the  caU  of  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  upon  the  application 
<rf  two-thirds  of  the  States,  to-wit,  thirty 
States.  More  than  that  number  have 
already  instructed  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  elect  Senators  by  the  people. 

It  may  be  recalled  here  that  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  Pennsylvania  did  vote 
for  the  dection  of  Senators  by  the  people. 
A  strong  argument  used  against  this  was 
that  the  farming  interest,  b^g  the  largest, 
would  control  the  House  and  that  the 
Senate  could  only  be  given  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  by  making  its  members 
dective  by  the  Lc^latures — ^which  was 
prophetiG — though  the  deciding  influ- 
ence was  the  fear  of  the  small  States  that 
if  the  Senate  was  elected  by  the  people 
its  membership  would  be  based  on  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  lii^  time  that  we  had  a  Constitu- 
tiooal  Convention,  after  the  lapse  of  near 
a  century  and  a  score  of  years.  The 
same  reaaons  wbiA  have  time  and  again 
caused  die  individnal  States  to  amend 
dieir  Constitutions  imperatively  require 
a  Convention  to  adjust  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union  to  die  changed  conditions 
of  the  timet  and  to  transfer  to  the  peo- 
ple thffnarives  that  control  of  the  govern- 
ment wUdi  is  now  exercised  for  the 
profit  and  benefit  of  the  ''interests.*' 
T1iO0e  interests,  with  all  the  power  of 
their  money  and  die  large  part  of  the  press 
which  dicy  own  or  control,  will  resist  the 
call  of  mdi  a  convention.  They  will  be 
aided,  donbtiess,  by  some  of  the  smaller 
States  who  may  fear  a  loss  of  their  equal 
repieaentation  in  the  Senate.  But  in 
truth  and  justice  it  may  be  that  there 
m^^  be  some  modification  now  in  that 
respect  without  injury  to  the  smaller 
Stites.  There  ia  no  longer  any  reason 
why  Ddawaie»  or  Nevada,  or  Rhode 
Uand,  should  have  as  many  Senators  as 


New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois. 
It  would  be  enough  to  grant  to  eveiy 
State  having  a  milUon  of  inhabitants  or 
less,  one  S^ator,  and  to  allot  to  each 
State  having  over  one  million  of  inhabit- 
ants an  additional  Senator  for  every  mil- 
lion above  one  million  and  for  a  fractional 
part  if  over  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
This,  while  not  putting  the  Senate  frankly 
on  the  basis  of  population,  would  remove 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  unjust 
ratio  and  would  quiet  the  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  new  States  whose  area 
and  development  entitie  them  to  self- 
government,  but  whose  population  does 
not  entitie  them  to  two  Senators. 


IV. 


The  election  of  the  President  is  now 
made  by  the  people,  who  have  captured 
it,  though  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
the  people  should  have  any  choice  in 
naming  the  Executive.  The  dangerous 
and  unsafe  plan  adopted  in  1787  was 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  narrowly- 
averted  disaster  in  1801 .  But  the  method 
in  force  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
It  readily  lends  itself  to  the  choice  of  a 
minority  candidate.  It  is  an  anomaly 
that  1,100  votes  in  New  York  (as  in  1884) 
should  swing  70  electoral  votes  (35  from 
one  candidate  to  the  other)  and  thus  de- 
cide the  result  The  consequence  is  that 
while,  nominally,  any  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public is  eligible*  to  the  Presidency,  only 
citizens  of  two  or  three  of  the  larger  States, 
with  doubtful  electoral  votes,  are  in  fact 
eligible.  All  others  are  barred.  For 
proof  of  this,  look  at  the  histoiy  of  our 
Presidential  electors.  For  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  Union  the  Presidents  were 
confined  to  two  States — ^rginia  and 
Massachusetts.  Then  there  came  a  pe- 
riod when  the  growing  West  required 
recognition,  and  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and 
New  York  commanded  the  situation  for 
the  next  sixteen  years.  The  Mexican 
war  gave  us  a  soldier  who  practically 
represented  no  State,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  New  Yorker.    Then  for  the  only 
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time  in  our  history  ^off  States"  had  a 
showing,  and  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire  had  their  innings.  Since 
then  the  successful  candidates  have 
been  again  strictly  limited  to  ^pivotal 
States  "—New  York  in  the  East  and  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Ohio  in  the  West. 

This  condition  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
magnetic  Blaine  from  Maine  was  de- 
feated, as  was  Biyan  from  Nebraska. 
Had  the  former  hailed  from  New  York 
and  the  latter  from  Illinois,  the  electoral 
votes  and  influence  of  those  States  would 
have  secured  their  eletion. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  and  almost  a 
certain  provocation  of  civil  war,  to  change 
the  election  of  President  to  a  per  capita 
vote  by  the  whole  of  the  Union.  Then 
a  charge  of  fraudulent  vote  at  any  pre- 
cinct or  voting  place,  however  remote, 
might  affect  the  result;  and  as  frauds 
would  most  likely  occur  in  those  States 
where  the  majorities  are  largest — as  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Texas,  Ohio  or  Georgia 
— a  contest  would  always  be  certain. 
Whereas,  now,  frauds  in  States  giving 
large  majorities,  unless  of  great  enough 
magnitude  to  change  the  dectoral  vote 
of  the  State,  can  hiEtve  no  effect.  The 
remedy  is,  preserving  the  electoral  vote 
system  as  now,  and  giving  the  smaUer 
States,  as  now,  the  advantage  of  electoral 
votes  to  represent  their  Senators,  to  di- 
vide the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  vote  for  each  can- 
didate, giving  each  his  pro  rata  of  the 
electoral  vote  on  that  basis,  the  odd  elector 
being  apportioned  to  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  largest  fraction.  Thus  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  gotten  17 
electoral  votes  and  Mr.  Clevdand  18. 
Other  States  would  have  also  divided, 
more  or  less  eveidy;  but  the  result  would 
be  that  the  choice  of  President  would  no 
longer  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  States, 
as  in  our  past  history,  and  is  likely  to  be 
always  the  case  as  long  as  the  whole 
electoral  vote  of  two  or  three  large  {Hvotal 
States  must  swing  to  one  side  or  the  other 
and  determine  tibe  result.  This  change 
would  avoid  the  present  evil  of  large  sums 


being  spent  to  carry  the  solid  electoral 
vote  of  **  pivotal "  States,  for  there  would 
cease  to  be  "'pivotal"  States.  At  the 
same  time  this  would  avoid  the  open  gulf 
into  which  a  per  capita  ballot  by  the  whole 
Union  would  lead  us.  While  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  should  be  divided,  pro 
raUjLy  according  to  the  popular  vote  for 
each  candidate,  it  is  essential  that  each 
State  should  vote  as  one  district,  since 
its  boundaries  are  unchangeable.  To 
permit  the  Legislature  of  each  State  to 
divide  it  into  electoral  districts  would 
simply  open  up  competition  in  the  art  of 
gerrymandering. 

V. 

By  the  Convention  of  1787  the  term 
of  the  President  was  originally  fixed  at 
seven  years  and  he  was  made  ineligible 
for  rejection.  This  was  reduced  to  four 
years  by  a  compromise  that  he  would  be 
rejected  without  limitation.  Thb  was 
done  in  the  interest  of  those  who  favored 
a  strong  government  and  a  long  tenure. 
Washington  imposed  a  limitation  by  his 
example  which  will  not  always  be  binding. 
An  amendment  making  the  term  six  years 
and  the  President  ineligible  to  rejection 
has  long  been  desired  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  Indeed,  when  the  Con- 
stitutioiial  Convention  of  the  Union  shall 
assemble,  as  it  must  do  some  day,  to 
remodel  our  Constitution  to  fit  it  to  face 
the  dangers  and  conform  to  the  views  of 
the  people  of  this  age,  with  the  aid  of  our 
experience,  in  the  past,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive will  be  more  restricted.  Hib  powers 
are  now  greater  than  those  of  any  sov- 
ereign of  Europe.  The  real  restrictioiis 
upon  Executive  power  at  present  are  not 
in  Constitutional  provisions,  but  in  the 
Senate  and  Judiciary,  which  often  nega- 
tive the  popular  will,  which  he  represents 
more  accurately  than  they. 

VI. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  changes  necessary  to  place  the 
government  of  tiie  Union  in  die  luuids  of 
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the  peojde.  By  far  the  most  serious  de- 
fect and  danger  in  the  Constitution  is  the 
appointment  of  Judges  for  life,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  Uie  Senate.  It  is  a 
far  more  serious  matter  than  it  was  when 
the  Convention  of  1787  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. A  proposition  was  made  in 
the  Convention — as  we  now  know  from 
Mr.  Madison's  Journal — ^that  the  Judges 
should  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  Congress.  This  was  defeated 
June  iihf  receiving  the  vote  of  only  two 
States.  It  was  renewed  no  less  than 
three  times,  t.  e.,  on  June  6thy  July  21st, 
and  finally  again  for  the  fourth  time  on 
August  15th;  and  though  it  had  the  pow- 
erful support  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
James  Wilscm,  at  no  time  did  it  receive 
the  voties  of  more  than  three  States.  On 
this  last  occasi<xi  (August  15th)  Mr. 
Meicer  thus  summed  up  the  thought  of 
the  Conventiixi:  '"He  disapproved  of 
die  doctrine,  that  the  Judges,  as  exposi- 
t<n8  of  die  CcMistitution,  should  have 
authority  to  declare  a  law  void.  He 
thoii^il  laws  ought  to  be  well  and  cau- 
tioosly  made,  and  then  to  be  incontro- 
vertible/* 

IVior  to  die  Conventi<»,  the  courts  of 
four  States,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Viigima  and  Nordi  Carolina,  had  ex- 
preased  an  mnion  that  they  could  hold 
acts  of  the  Legislature  unconstitutional. 
TUb  mm  m  new  doctrine  never  held  be- 
Cofe  (nor  in  any  odier  oountiy  since)  and 
met  widi  strong  disapproval.  In  Rhode 
Island  die  movement  to  remove  the  of- 
imding  Judges  was  stopped  <»ily  on  a 
suggestkiii  Aatihqr  could  be  ''dropped^ 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  annual  election, 
wUcdi  was  done.  The  decisions  of  these 
loar  Sistea  were  recent  and  well-known 
to  die  Gonventicm.  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  WBsoD  liked  die  new  doctrine  of  the 
paiamamit  judiciaiy,  doubtless  deeming 
it  a  sale  check  upon  l^islation  to  be 
opented  only  by  lawyers.  They  at- 
tempted to  get  it  into  the  Federal  Con- 
stitotioii  in  its  least  objectionable  shape 
— the  judicial  veto  before  final  passage 
of  an  mdt,  wfaidi  wroald  save  time  and 


besides  would  enable  the  Legislature  to 
avoid  the  objections  raised.  But  even 
in  this  diluted  form,  and  though  four 
times  presented  by  these  two  veiy  dhle 
and  influential  members,  the  suggestion 
of  a  judicial  veto  at  no  time  received  the 
votes  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States. 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  assuming  the  power  to  declare 
acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional  was 
without  a  line  in  the  Constitution  to 
authorize  it,  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication. The  Constitution  recited  care- 
fuQy  and  fully  the  matters  over  which 
the  courts  should  have  jurisdiction,  and 
there  is  nothing,  and  after  the  above  vote 
four  times  refusing  jurisdiction  there 
could  be  nothing,  indicating  any  power 
to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

Had  the  Convention  given  such  power 
to  the  courts,  it  certainly  would  not  have 
left  its  exercise  final  and  unreviewable. 
It  gave  the  Congress  power  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  President,  though  that 
veto  was  expressly  given,  thus  showing 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  will  of  the 
people,  speaking  through  the  legislative 
power,  should  govern.  Had  the  Con- 
vention supposed  the  courts  would  as- 
sume such  power,  it  would  certainly  have 
given  Congress  some  review  over  judicial 
action  and  certainly  would  not  have  made 
the  Judges  irretrievably  beyond  **the 
consent  of  the  governed'*  and  regardless 
of  the  popular  will  by  making  them  ap- 
pointive and  furdier  clothing  tiiem  with 
the  undemocratic  prerogative  of  tenure 
for  life. 

Such  power  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
countiy  and  never  has.  It  is  therefore 
not  essential  to  our  security.  It  is  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Convention,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  the  fuOest  debate,  four  times, 
on  four  several  days,  refused  by  a  de- 
cisive vote  to  confer  such  power.  The 
Judges  not  only  have  never  exercised 
such  power  in  England,  where  there  is 
no  written  Constitution,  but  they  do  not 
exercise  it  in  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
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Denmark,  or  in  any  other  country  which, 
like  them,  lias  a  written  Constitution. 

A  more  complete  denial  of  popular 
control  of  this  government  could  not  have 
been  conceived  than]  the  placing  such 
unreviewable  power  in  the  hands  of  men 
not  elected  by  the  people  and  •  holding 
office  for  life.  The  legal-tender  act,  the 
financial  poUcy  of  the  government,  was 
invaUdated  by  one  court  and  then  vaU- 
dated  by  another,  after  a  change  in  its 
personnel.  Then  the  income-tax,  which 
had  been  held  constitutional  by  the  Court 
for  an  hundred  years,  was  again  so  held, 
and  then  by  a  sudden  change  of  vote  by 
one  Judge  it  was  held  unconstitutional, 
nullified  and  set  at  naught,  though  it  had 
passed  by  a  neariy  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  containing 
many  lawyers  who  were  the  equab  if  not 
the  superiors  of  the  vacillating  Judge, 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  President 
and  voiced  the  ^nll  of  the  people.  This 
was  all  negatived  (without  any  warrant 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  Court  to  set 
aside  an  act  of  Congress)  by  the  vote  of 
one  Judge:  and  thus  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  more,  of  annual  taxation, 
was  transferred  from  those  most  able  to 
bear  it  and  fdaced  upon  the  backs  of 
those  who  already  carried  far  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. Under  an  untrue  assumption  of 
authority  given  by  thirty-nine  dead  men 
one  man  nullified  the  action  of  Congress 
and  the  President  and  the  will  of  seventy- 
five  millions  of  living  people,  and  in  the 
thirteen  years  since  has  taxed  the  prop- 
erty and  labor  of  the  countiy,  by  his  sole 
vote,  $1,800,000,000,  which  Congress,  in 
compliance  with  the  public  will  and  re- 
lying on  previ<his  decisions  of  the  Court, 
had  decreed  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
excessive  incomes  of  the  rich. 

In  England  <xie-third  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  superfluities  of  the  very 
wealthy,  by  the  levy  of  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax, and  a  graduated  inheritance- 
tax,  increasing  the  per  cent,  with  the  siase 
of  the  income.  The  same  system  is  in 
force  in  all  other  civilised  countries.    In 


not  one  of  them  would  the  hereditary 
monarch  venture  to  veto  or  declare  null 
such  a  tax.  In  this  country  alone,  the 
people,  speaking  through  their  Congress, 
and  with  the  approval  of  their  Executive, 
cannot  put  in  force  a  single  measure  of 
any  nature  whatever  with  assurance  that 
it  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
courts;  and  its  failure  to  receive  such 
approval  is  fatal,  for,  imUke  the  veto  of 
the  Executive,  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Congress  (and  the  income-tax  came  near 
receiving  such  vote)  cannot  avail  against 
it.  Of  what  avail  shall  it  be  that  Con- 
gress has  conformed  to  the  popular  de- 
mand and  enacted  a  *'  Rate  Regulation  " 
bill  and  the  President  has  approved  it, 
if  five  lawyers,  holding  office  for  Ufe  and 
not  elected  by  the  people,  shall  see  fit  to 
destroy  it,  as  they  did  the  income-tax 
law  ?  Is  such  a  government  a  reasonable 
one,  and  can  it  be  longer  tolerated  after 
11^  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment? If  five  lawyers  can  negative 
the  will  of  100,000,000  of  men,  th^  the 
art  of  government  is  reduced  to  the  selec- 
tion of  those  five  lawyers. 


vn. 


A  power  without  limit,  except  in  the 
shifting  views  of  the  court,  lies  in  the  con- 
struction placed  upcm  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  passed,  as  every  one 
knows,  solely  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  the  colored  race,  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  Court  to  confer  upon  it 
jurisdiction  to  hold  any  provision  of  any 
statute  whatever  "not  due  jnocess  at 
law."  Thb  draws  the  wh<de  body  of 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  into  the 
ma^strom  of  the  Federal  Courts,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  forbearance  as  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  of  the  day,  or  in  any 
particular  case,  may  see  fit  to  cnidae. 
The  limits  between  Slate  and  Federal 
jurisdicticm  depend  upon  the  views  of 
five  men  at  any  given  time;  and  we  have 
a  government  of  men  and  not  a  govern- 
ment  of  laws,   prescribed   beforehand. 
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At  first  the  Court  generously  exempted 
from  its  veto,  the  Police  power  of  the 
several  States.  But  since  then  it  Has 
proceeded  to  set  aside  an  act  of  the  L^- 
blatore  of  New  York  restricting  excessive 
hours  of  labor,  which  act  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  highest  court  in  that  great 
State.  Thus  labor  can  obtain  no  benefit 
from  the  growing  humanity  of  the  age, 
expressed  by  the  popular  will  in  any  State, 
if  such  statute  does  not  meet  the  views 
of  five  elderly  lawyers,  selected  by  influ- 
ences naturally  antagonistic  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  whose  training  and  daily 
associations  certainly  cannot  incline  them 
in  favor  of  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  the  employer. 

The  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  several  States  and  of  local  self-gov- 
eniment  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  liberties,  which  would  expire  in 
the  grasp  of  a  consolidated  despotism. 
Nothing  can  save  us  from  this  centripetal 
force  but  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  or  a  recasting  of  its 
language  in  terms  that  no  future  court 
can  mianterpret  it. 

Tlie  vast  pditical  power  now  asserted 
and  exercised  by  the  court  to  set  aside 
public  pdicies,  after  their  full  determi- 
nation  by  Congress,  cannot  safely  be  left 
in  llie  hands  of  any  body  of  men  without 
superviflioo  or  oootrol  by  any  other  au- 
thmty  whatever.  If  the  President  errs, 
his  mandate  expires  in  four  years,  and 
his  paity  as  well  as  himself  is  accountable 
to  the  people  at  the  ballot-box  for  his 
stewardship.  If  members  of  Congress 
err,  they  too  must  account  to  their  con- 
stituents. But  the  Federal  Judidaiy 
hold  for  life,  and  though  popular  senti- 
ment should  diange  the  entire  penonnel 
of  the  otiher  two  great  departmmts  of 
goieBunettt*  a  whole  generation  must 
pass  befoie  the  pec^jfde  could  get  control 
of  the  JndldaiT,  which  possesses  an  ir- 
reiponsibie  and  uniestricted  veto  upon 
die  action  of  the  other  departments — ^ir- 
reqxmaifale  because  impeachment  has 
beoone  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible 
it  oonld  not  be  invoked  as  to  erroneous 


decisions,  unless  corruption  were  shown. 

The  control  of  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment is  thus  not  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  power  of  a  small  body  of 
men  not  chosen  by  the  people,  and  hold- 
ing for  Ufe.  In  many  cases  which  might 
be  mentioned,  had  the  Court  been  elec- 
tive, men  not  biased  in  favor  of  colossal 
wealth  would  have  filled  more  seats  upon 
the  bench,  and  if  there  had  been  such 
decision  as  the  income-tax,  long  ere  this, 
under  the  tenure  of  a  term  of  years,  new 
incumbents  would  have  been  chosen, 
who,  returning  to  the  former  line  of  de- 
cisions, would  have  upheld  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  the  financial  policy 
of  the  government  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  day  and  age, 
and  not  according  to  the  shifting  views 
which  the  Court  has  imputed  to  language 
used  by  the  majority  of  the  fifty-five  men 
who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Such 
methods  of  controlling  the  policy  of  a 
government  are  no  whit  more  tolerable 
than  the  conduct  of  the  augurs  of  old 
who  gave  the  permission  for  peace  or  war, 
for  battle  or  other  public  movements,  by 
declaring  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  fowls,  or  other 
equally  wise  devices,  that  the  omens  were 
lucky  or  unlucky — ^the  rules  of  such  divi- 
nation being  in  their  own  breasts  and 
hence  their  decisions  beyond  remedy. 

It  may  be  that  this  power  in  the  courts, 
however  ill^ally  grasped  originally,  has 
been  too  long  acquiesced  in  to  be  now 
questioned.  If  so,  the  only  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  is  to  make  the 
Judges  elective,  and  for  a  term  of  years, 
for  no  people  can  permit  its  will  to  be 
denied,  and  its  destinies  shaped,  by  men 
it  did  not  choose,  and  over  whose  conduct 
it  has  no  control,  by  reason  of  its  having 
no  power  to  change  them  and  select  other 
agents  at  the  dose  of  a  fixed  term. 

Eveiy  Federal  Judgeship  below  the 
Supreme  Court  can  be  abolished  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  since  the  power  which 
creates  a  Federal  district  or  circuit  can 
abolish  it  at  will.  If  Congress  can  abolish 
one,  it  can  abolish  all.    Several  districts 
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have  from  time  to  time  been  abolished, 
notably  two  in  1801 ;  and  we  know  that 
the  sixteen  Circuit  Judges  created  by  the 
Judidaiy  Act  of  1801  were  abolished 
eighteen  months  later. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  stress  of  a  great 
public  sentiment  eveiy  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Judge  can  be  legis- 
lated out  of  office  by  a  simple  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  new  system  recreated  with 
new  Judges.  It  is  abo  true,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  distinguished  lawyers, 
that  while  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  be 
thus  abolished,  it  exercises  its  appellate 
functions  '*with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress  shall 
make"  (Constitution,  Art.  III.,  sec.  2), 
and  as  Congress  enacted  the  Judiciaiy 
Act  of  1789,  it  has  often  amended  it,  and 
can  repeal  it.  Judge  Marshall  recog- 
nised Uiis  in  Marbuiy  V9.  Madison,  in 
which  case  in  an  cbiier  opinion  he  had 
asserted  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  for  he  wound 
up  by  refusing  the  logical  result,  the  is- 
suing of  the  mandamus  sought,  because 
Congress  had  not  conferred  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  it. 

In  18S1  the  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
peal section  25  of  the  Judiciaiy  Act  of 
1789,  by  virtue  of  which  writs  of  error 
lay  to  die  State  Supreme  Courts  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Though  the  section  was  not 
repealed,  the  repeal  was  supported  and 
voted  for  by  both  Heniy  Clay,  James  K. 
Polk,  and  other  leaders  of  both  of  the 
great  parties  of  that  day.  But  what  is 
needed  is  not  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
which  Congress  undoubtedly  possesses 
and  in  an  emergency  will  exercise,  but  a 
constitutional  revision  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Judges,  like  other  public  servants, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term 
of  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Federal  Judges 
are  now  in  office  for  life  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  dispossess  them.  So  it  was 
with  the  State  Judges  in  each  State  when 
it  changed  from  life  Judges  to  Judges 
elected  by  the  people;  but  that  did  not 
stay  the  hand  of  a  much-needed  lefonn. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  when  our 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787, 
in  only  <me  State  was  the  Governor  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  Judges  in  none, 
and  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  States,  the 
Legislature,  especially  the  Senate  branch, 
was  chosen  by  a  restricted  suffrage.  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  abroad  in  the  land, 
the  masses  were  illiterate  and  government 
by  the  people  was  a  new  experiment  and 
property-holders  were  afraid  of  it.  The 
danger  to  property  rights  did  not  come 
then,  as  now,  from  the  other  direction — 
from  the  corporations  and  others  holding 
vast  accumulations  of  capital  and  by  its 
power  threatening  to  crush  those  owning 
modest  estates. 

In  the  State  governments  the  conditions 
existing  in  1787  have  long  since  been 
changed.  In  all  the  States  the  Governor 
and  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  have  long  since  been  made 
elective  by  manhood  suffrage.  In  all  the 
forty-five  States  save  four  (Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island),  the  Judges  now  hold  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  in  three  of  these  they 
are  removable  (as  in  England)  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Legislature,  thus 
preserving  a  supervision  of  their  conduct 
which  is  utteriy  lacking  as  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Judges 
were  thus  dropped  summarily,  onoe, 
when  they  had  held  an  act  of  the  L^is- 
lature  invalid.  In  thirty-three  States 
the  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people,  in 
five  States  by  the  L^islature,  and  in 
seven  States  they  are  appcnnted  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  S^iate. 
Even  in  En^and  the  Judges  hold  office 
subject  to  removal  upon  the  vote  of  a 
bare  majority  in  F^urliamoit — though 
there  the  Judges  have  never  asserted  any 
power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Parliament. 
There  the  will  of  the  people,  when  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives  in 
Parliament,  is  final.  The  Cng  cafiHot 
veto  it,  and  no  Judge  has  ever  dreamed 
he  had  the  power  to  set  it  aside. 

There  are  those  who  bdieve  and  have 
asserted  that  corporate  wealth  can  exert 
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such  influenoe  that  even  if  Judges  are  not 
actuaDj  selected  by  the  great  corporations^ 
no  Judge  can  take  his  seat  upon  the  Fed- 
end  bench  if  his  nomination  and  confir- 
mation are  opposed  by  the  aUied  plutoc- 
racy. It  has  never  been  charged  that 
sndi  Judges  are  corruptly  influenced. 
But  the  passage  of  a  Judge  from  the  bar 
to  the  brach  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
his  prejudices  or  his  predilections.  U 
they  go  upon  the  bench  knowing  that 
this  potent  influence  if  not  used  for  them, 
at  least  withheld  its  opposition  to  their 
appointment,  or  their  confirmation,  and 
usually  with  a  natural  and  perhaps  un- 
coDsdous  bias  from  having  spent  their 
lives  at  the  bar  in  advocacy  of  corporate 
claims,  this  will  unconsciously,  but  effec- 
tively, be  reflected  in  the  decisions  they 
make.  Having  attempted  as  lawyers  to 
persuade  courts  to  view  debated  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  aggrq;ated  wealth, 
they  often  end  by  believing  sincerely  in 
the  cQRectness  of  such  views,  and  not 
nfmatmally  put  them  in  force  when  in 
turn  tii^  themselves  ascend  the  bench. 
TUb  tvend  in  Federal  decisions  has  been 
praoomioed.  Then,  too,  incumbents  of 
seats  upon  the  Federal  Circuit  and  Dis- 
tnct  bendi  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the 
influenoe  whidi  procures  promotion;  and 
how  fatal  to  conflrmati<xi  by  the  pluto- 
Gfstic  majority  in  die  S»ate  will  be  the 
of  any  judicial  views  not  in 
with  die  '^safe,  sane  and 
sound"  predominanoe  of  wealth. 

As  tmi  back  as  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
discovered  the  ^sapping  and  mining," 
as  he  tenned  it,  of  the  life-tenure,  ap- 
poinliw  Federal  Judidaiy,  owing  no 
gralitiide  to  die  people  for  their  appoint- 
ment and  fearing  no  inccmvenience  from 
their  conduct,  however  arbitrary,  in  the 
disciiaige  of  such  oflke.  In  short,  they 
the  autocratic  power  of  absolute 
''Step  by  step,  one  goes 
voj  tmr^  says  the  Ftendi  proverb. 
TUs  is  true  of  the  Federal  Judidaiy. 
Conclave  their  juiisdicliQn  in  1801,  when 
Marshall  ascended  the  bendi,  and  their 
juiisdidion  in  IMML    The  Constitution 


has  been  remade  and  rewritten  by  the 
judicial  glosses  put  upon  it.  Had  it  been 
understood  in  1787  to  mean  what  it  is 
construed  to  mean  to-day,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  a  single  State  would  have  ratified 
it. 

An  elective  Judidaiy  is  less  partisan, 
for  in  many  States  hidf  the  Judges  are 
habitually  taken  from  each  party,  and 
veiy  often  in  other  States  the  same  men 
are  nominated  by  both  parties,  as  notably 
the  recent  selection  by  a  Republican  con- 
vention of  a  Democratic  successor  to 
Judge  Parker.  The  organs  of  plutoc- 
racy have  asserted  that  in  one  State  the 
elective  Judges  are  selected  by  the  party 
boss.  But  they  forget  that  if  that  is  true, 
he  must  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
name  the  Governor  too,  and  through  the 
Governor  he  would  select  the  appointive 
Judges.  If  the  people  are  to  be  trusted 
to  select  the  Executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture, they  are  fit  to  select  the  Judges. 
The  people  are  wiser  than  the  appoint- 
ing power  which,  viewing  Judgeships  as 
patronage,  has  with  scarcely  an  exception 
filled  the  Federal  bench  with  appointees 
of  its  own  party.  Public  opinion,  which 
is  the  corner-stone  of  free  government, 
has  no  place  in  the  selection  or  supervision 
of  the  judidal  augurs  who  assume  power 
to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people  when 
declared  by  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
Whatever  thdr  method  of  divination, 
equally  with  the  augurs  of  old  they  are  a 
law  unto  themselves  and  control  events. 

As  was  said  by  a  great  lawyer  lately 
deceased.  Judge  Seymour  D.  Thompson, 
in  1891  (25  Am.  Law  Review,  288) :  ''  If 
the  proposition  to  make  the  Federal  Ju- 
didaiy elective  instead  of  appointive  is 
once  seriously  discussed  before  the  peo- 
ple, nothing  can  day  the  grototh  of  that 
sentimenty  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
eveiy  session  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  will  furnish  material  to  stimulate 
that  growth." 

Great  aggregations  of  wealth  know 
thdr  own  interests,  and  it  is  veiy  certain 
that  there  is  no  reform  and  no  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  they  will  oppose 
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more  bitteriy  than  this.    What,  then,  is 
the  interest  of  all  others  in  regard  to  it  ? 

vni. 

Another  undemocratic  feature  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  which  requires  all 
Federal  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  or  heads  of  departments.  This 
is  a  great  evil.  Overwhelming  necessity 
has  compelled  the  enactment  of  the  civil- 
service  law,  which  has  protected  many 
thousands  of  minor  offidab.  But  there 
has  been  no  reUef  as  to  the  75,000  post- 
masters. When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  there  were  only  75  postmasters, 
and  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  Postmaster-General  would  really 
appoint.  But  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  a  dead  letter.  The  selection  of 
this  army  of  75,000  postmasters,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  is  made  by  neither, 
but  in  the  unconstitutional  mode  of  se- 
lection by  Senator,  Member  of  the  House, 
or  a  poUtical  boss.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Congress  should  not  be  empowered 
by  amendment  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment to  lay  off  the  territory  patronizing 
each  post-office  as  a  district  in  which  an 
election  shall  be  held  once  in  four  years, 
at  the  time  a  member  of  Congress  is 
chosen,  and  by  the  same  machinery,  the 
officer  giving  bond  and  bdng  subject  to 
the  same  supervision  as  now.  Thus  the 
people  of  each  locality  will  get  the  post- 
master they  prefer,  irrespective  of  the 
general  result  in  the  Union,  relieving 
the  Department  at  Washington  of  much 
call  upon  its  time,  which  can  be  used  for 
the  public  interest  in  some  better  way; 
and,  besides,  it  will  remove  from  the 
election  of  President  and  Members  of 
Congress  considerations  of  public  patnni- 
age.  Elections  will  then  more  largely 
turn  upon  the  great  issues  as  to  matters 
of  public  policy. 

Another  obstruction   to  the   effective 


operation  of  the  popular  will  is  the  fact 
that,  though  Congressmen  are  elected  in 
November,  they  do  not  take  their  seats 
(unless  there  is  a  called  session)  for  thir- 
teen months,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
old  Congress,  whose  policy  may  have 
been  repudiated  at  the  polls,  sits  and 
l^slates  in  any  event  until  March  4th 
following.  This  surely  needs  amend- 
ment, which  fortunately  can  be  done  by 
statute.  In  England,  France  and  other 
countries  the  old  Parliament  ceases  be- 
fore the  election,  and  the  new  Assembly 
meets  at  once  and  puts  the  popular  will 
into  law. 

In  thus  discussing  the  defects  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  I  have  but  exercised 
the  right  of  the  humblest  citizen.  Few 
will  deny  that  defects  exist.  I  have  in- 
dicated what,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  rem- 
edies. As  to  this,  many  will  differ.  If 
better  can  be  found,  let  us  adopt  them. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  in  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  remedy  for  the  halting, 
half-way  popular  government  which  we 
have  is  more  democracy.  When  some 
one  observed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 
'^  people  are  not  always  right,"  he  replied, 
'*No;  but  they  are  rarely  wrcmg.**  When 
they  are  wnmg,  their  intelligence  and 
their  interests  combine  to  make  them 
correct  the  wnmg.  But  when  rulers, 
whether  Kings,  or  life  Judges,  or  great 
corporations,  commit  an  error  against  the 
interest  of  the  masses,  there  is  no  such 
certainty  of  correction. 

The  growth  of  this  country  in  popula- 
tion and  in  material  wealth  has  made  it 
the  marvel  of  the  ages. 


« 


But  whftt  avafl  tlie  plow  or  Mil, 
Or  land  or  life,  tf  freedom  ^  r 


The  government  and  the  destinies  of 
a  great  people  should  always  be  kept  in 
th^r  own  hands. 

Waivtbb  Clabk. 

RaleigK  N.  C. 


SPOILS  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


Bt  Frank  Vrooman. 


PABT  I.      A  BETBOBPECT. 

PERHAPS  the  most  sinister  figure  on 
the  horizon  of  our  brief  histoiy, 
and  whose  name  will  some  day  be  syn- 
onymous with  the  national  Iscariot,  is 
nc^  Benedict  Arnold,  but  Aaron  Burr. 
That  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  of  betrayal 
of  sacred  social  trusts,  that  he  was  the 
assassin  of  our  greatest  statesman,  that 
he  was  the  apostle  of  evil  and  infamy, 
we  remember  crftener  than  that  we  trace 
to  his  brilliant  and  unscrupulous  mind 
a  heritage  of  violence,  dishonor,  and 
political  debaucheiy  which  has  all  but 
<lestroyed  democratic  institutions  in  the 
Republic;  for  it  was  he,  more  than  any 
olber,  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
''spoib-system,*'  with  the  ''boss"  and 
the  ''machine,*'  and  the  destructive 
growth  whidi  flourished  three-quarters 
of  a  centoiy  in  this  countiy  with  scarcely 
a  check,  and  for  half  that  time  practically 
without  protest. 

From  BuiT^s  avowed  political  creed 
that  ^polUie9  u  a  game,  the  prizes  of 
wkiA  are  cffieee  and  eonirade,**  to  Sena- 
tor Maicjr^s  infamous  political  dictum, 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  cneniy,''  tiiere  is  but  <me  step;  and 
only  anotiher  step  to  Martin  Van  Buren 
gMoig  the  dBoe  of  surrogate  of  Colum- 
bia ooanty.  New  YoA — a  judgeship,  as 
a  ptioe  for  die  support  of  Tompkins  for 
govefnor.  In  New  York,  before  Tam- 
many and  before  Andrew  Jackson,  was 
the  beginmng  of  the  spoik-system  in  the 
IMted  Stales. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  Burr,  and 
kindred  nunds  of  gmaller  cab'ber,  of  Sen- 
ator Marcj,  Andrew  Jackscm,  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  tbeir  auoeessors  and  im- 
itaton,  die  United  Stales  Government, 
widi  the  ebdioii  of  Jadcson,  jdunged 
into  a  Vmg  period  of  its  history  with 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  parasitical 
vagabonds  fastened  in  the  country's 
vitals;  professional  office-seekers  and 
contract-mongers,  preying  on  the  coun- 
try, debauching  elections,  prostituting 
public  office,  robbing  the  public  treasuiy, 
destrojring  the  instinct  of  independent 
self-support,  resorting  to  violence  and 
bribeiy  to  cany  elections,  to  be  swapped 
over  the  bargain-counter  for  public  trusts 
that  did  not  belong  to  their  stewards. 
In  short,  here  was  developed  a  malign 
institution  which  is  still  the  curse  of  our 
country,  sjmonymous  with  an  infamy  all 
its  own — the  American  '*  prof essional 
politician."  Great  is  the  pity  that  the 
words  **  politics  "  and  **  politician  "  should 
ever  have  fallen  into  such  company,  for 
after  all,  whatever  else  the  "  ward-heeler  ** 
may  be — on  the  scale  of  municipal,  state 
or  national  a£Pairs — he  is  in  no  sense  a 
politician,  nor  is  **  politics  a  game,  the 
prizes  of  which  are  offices  and  contracts/* 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the 
common  law  of  England  public  office 
was  once  a  species  of  real  property  held 
by  a  tenure  like  land,  and  vesting  in  the 
incumbent  an  estate  either  in  land  or  in 
fee.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  offices  are  enumer- 
ated by  Blackstone  in  his  classificaticm 
of  real  property  as  one  of  the  class  of  in- 
corporeal hereditaments.  But  to  offer 
a  public  office  in  exchange  for  help  in 
getting  another  office  is  only  one  short 
step  hom  offering  money  for  help  to  get 
one  into  .office,  or  in  otiier  words,  from 
buying  votes;  the  ethical  differences 
lying  all  in  favor  of  a  plain  money-bribe. 
Li  the  latter  case,  the  money  presumably 
belonged  to  the  candidate.  He  was  not 
giving  for  his  personal  benefit  something 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Again, 
when  the  money  was  tidcen  and  **  tainted," 
it  b^an  to  lose  power  to  destroy.    But 
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a  public  trust*  traded  off  like  an  old  horse, 
would  command  little  respect  of  him  who 
swapped  something  for  it,  and  for  all 
the  term  of  that  office,  was  there  oppor- 
tunity to  debauch  what  he  had  dishon- 
estly gained. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
while  we  in  America  have  no  theoiy  of 
the  state,  no  political  ethics,  we  are  over- 
whelmingly absorbed  in  the  dollar  om- 
nipotent, which  is  after  all  the  foundation 
of  our  politics.  In  other  words,  our 
politics  is  economics.  If  we  believe  here 
and  there  in  political  morality,  our  ideas 
of  it  are  confined  to  questions  of  the  sup- 
pression of  graft,  the  purification  of  elec- 
tions, the  elimination  of  spoils,  and  kin- 
dred phases  of  a  much  deeper  question; 
and  this  is  about  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 
These  should  be  taken  for  granted  as 
the  nne  qua  rum  of  a  civilized  political 
society.  Is  it  not  time  to  go  further? 
There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
political  morality  and  political  ethics. 
The  dying  need  in  America  is  an  intel- 
ligent ^tement  of  the  moral  mission  of 
the  state  and  the  ethical  foundations  ^f 
govenmient  from  the  standpoint  of  mod- 
em democracy.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  scarcely  an  idea  beyond  material 
well-being  or  commercial  interests.  The 
philosophy  of  the  state  is  what  Carlyle 
would  call  *'the  philosophy  of  the  shop- 
till.**  Is  it  any  wonder  that  politics 
should  smack  of  the  bargain-counter  ? 

In  England  the  word  politics  means 
statecraft.  The  politician  is  a  states- 
man, or  is  not  ashamed  to  be  if  he  is  able 
to  be.  The  political  ideals  of  the  En^ish 
youth  are  molded  in  the  **  larger  utter- 
ances of  the  earlier  gods.'' 

Back  of  us,  four  hundred  years  before 
the  revelation  in  Galilee,  stand  two  pillars 
of  thought,  still  towering  over  every  other 
structure  on  the  upward  slope  of  time. 
These  are  monuments  of  the  Greek  idea 
of  the  state.  When  we  look  back  at 
them,  we  ask  if  it  is  not  time  for  us  to 
ask  some  of  the  old  questions  over  again. 
^Man,"  says  Aristotle,  ''is  a  political 
animal."    ''The  state  exists  for  tiie  sake 


of  life — good  life.*'  What  is  a  constitu- 
tion? It  is  the  highway  of  a  nation's 
progress.  What  is  the  state  ?  It  is  man's 
national  expression  of  his  corporate  self. 
What  is  law?  It  is  the  corporate  con- 
science and  the  reason  of  a  community 
finding  for  itself  a  voice.  In  this  ludd 
Greek  moment,  a  new  light  has  fallen 
upon  the  direction  of  the  evolution  of  a 
superior  human  society.  Here  the  eth- 
ical and  rational  sanctions  of  law  appear 
at  <xie,  and  while  it  has  been  ignored  by 
Rome,  and  mostly  forgotten  by  the  mod- 
em world,  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  not 
been  superseded  by  Machiavelli,  or  Burr; 
by  our  Tweeds,  Quays,  our  Durhams 
or  our  Guiteaus. 

One  of  the  most  widely-quoted  writers 
on  American  institutions  is  an  English- 
man, who  has  just  offered  us  some  more 
advice;  this  time  against  increasing  our 
navy,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  em- 
phasiadng  the  helplessness  of  our  Pacific 
frontier,  without  one.  Some  words  of 
The  American  CommonweaUh  (H.,  585-6) 
involve  an  unnoticed  but  as  fundamental 
a  criticism  as  was  ever  written  on  our 
American  institutions.    He  says: 

"The  Americans  have  'no  theory 
of  the  state.'  They  base  their  consti- 
tutional ideas  upon  law  and  history. 
...  In  America,  even  the  dignity  of  the 
state  has  vanished.  It  seems  actually 
less  than  the  individuals  who  live  under 
it.  .  .  .  The  State  is  nothing  but  a  name 
for  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery,  whereby  certain  business  of 
the  inhabitants  is  dispatched.  It  has 
no  more  conscience  or  moral  mission  or 
title  to  awe  and  respect  than  a  commer- 
cial company  for  working  a  railroad  or 
a  mine." 

The  corruption  of  our  country  has  been 
for  many  years  attributed,  especially  by 
foreign  writers,  to  the  worlong-out  of 
democratic  principles  in  politics. 

Even  De  Tocquevilk,  in  an  address 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June 
27, 1848,  just  four  weeks  before  tbe  Revo- 
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lution  of  1848,  told  his  fellow-Fienchmeii 
what  his  country  was  coming  to  hy  means 
of  this  very  commercialism;  that  then 
they  could  not  look  a  day,  or  month,  or 
a  year  ahead.  In  just  a  month  the  crash 
came.  He  said  that  in  the  classes  which 
possessed  and  exercised  political  rights 
''pcditical  morality  is  declining.  .  .  . 
More  and  more,  opinions  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  a  public  character  are  sup- 
plemented by  personal  interests,  personal 
aims,  points-of-view  borrowed  from  pri- 
▼ate  interests  and  private  Ufe.*' 

It  is  because  Americans  interpret  pdi- 
itics  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  ag- 
grandisement disguised  imder  the  fiction 
of  ^enlightened  self-interest,"  not  be- 
cause they  are  the  possessors  of  civil 
liberty,  that  for  three-quarters  of  a  oen- 
toiy  oor  pditics  has  been  corrupt.  It  is 
because  we  have  made  commercial  make- 
shifts of  our  pditical  ideals  that  **the 
dignity  of  the  stale  has  vanished." 

The  pathos  of  it  all  appeal!^  whga.we 
lemember  our  antecedents;  that  the  na- 
tion which  b^an  its  existence,  as  has 
been  said,  with  perhaps  the  best  outfit 
of  educal  and  intellectual  character  with 
which  any  nati<xi  ever  ''set  up  business  ** 
— to  interpolate  an  Americanism — and 
which  began  its  life,  as  it  were,  with  the 
compact  on  the  ''Mayflower,"  "/n  the 
name  of  Qoi^  Amen!**  came  to  be  such 
that  the  London  Times  said  in  1876, 
^Editorially,  we  can  not  congratulate 
omadves  tiiat  so  corrupt  a  government 
as  tfiat  of  the  Uniled  States  exists  upon 
the  earth."  The  recent  revelations  of 
modem  mamcipal  and  corporate  busi- 
neaa  life  have  brought  the  world  to  feel 
tiiat  one  scaicdiy  knows  any  more  where 
to  do  business  in  this  countiy  and  be 
treated  honestly;  that  one  can  hardly 
find  a  man  in  business  who  wiO  do  as  he 
says;  Aat  <xie  can  scarcdy  know  where 
to  invest  and  invest  safely;  that  it  is  a 
preivailing  national  conunerdal  standard 
that  every  one  shall  acquire  everything  in 
readi,  consislent  with  keefHug  out  of  jail. 
Wide  leeent  investigations  and  revela- 
tioos  diow  an  i^ocy  as  pieci{Htious  on 


the  part  of  the  "lambs"  as  insanity  of 
greed  as  ferocious  on  the  part  of  the 
"hyenas'*  of  the  "street,"  &as  is  held  by 
the  modem  financier  to  be  sufficient  jus- 
tification of  theft  imder  whatever  guise 
— that  it  be  transacted  consistentiy  with 
his  personal  safety. 

Every  intelligent  reader  and  observer 
in  the  world  is  aware  of  one  present  ten- 
dency of  American  life  and  society;  that 
our  politics, — especially  municipal, — our 
vast  and  unexampled  business  organism, 
and  "society*' — ^which  answers  to  that 
name — ^is  a  composite  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  decent  Christendom.  Matthew 
Arnold's  criticism  that  America  was 
filled  with  an  unredeemed  and  irredeem- 
able middle-class,  was,  after  all,  a  crit- 
icism as  was  Mr.  Bryce's  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous Pan-commercialism  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

There  are  few  of  our  people  who  have 
any  higher  conception  of  politics  than 
that  they  are  commercial  interests.  Slaves 
were  freed  in  the  North,  not  on  any  moral 
ground,  but  because  of  conditions  of 
economy.  And  it  has  been  said  that 
they  would  have  been  freed  in  the  South 
on  the  same  grounds  when  the  South 
became  a  manufacturing  district.  One 
has  to  listen  to  our  campaign  speeches 
and  our  debates  in  Congress  to  find  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  matters 
of  dollars  and  cents.  One  can  not  go  to 
a  coOege  ball-game,  attend  an  election, 
see  a  horse-race,  or  a  contest  or  sport  of 
any  kind;  one  can  not  attend  a  dinner- 
party in  some  dreles,  or  a  social  evening 
without  poker  or  bridge  at  high  stakes; 
in  other  words,  not  only  the  stamp  of 
commercialism  is  set  upon  these  things, 
but  that  of  dishonor.  A  gambling  so- 
ciety is  a  commercialised  society  with  an 
element  of  immorality  added  to  the  sor- 
did. One  can  not  multiply  illustrations 
of  the  obvious,  the  illustrations  should 
be  of  the  exception. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Yankee  could 
have  kept  his  ideals  out  of  his  politics 
when  he  has  made  a  commercial  propo- 
sition with  practically  everything  else  he 
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has  and  is.  I  have  seen  no  better  iUus- 
tration  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  than  in  some  recent  words  of 
a  man  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  possessor  of  more  '*  tainted  mon- 
ey" than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
and  who  is  also  a  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,  who  has  written  for  a  financial  con- 
sideration, which  has  gone  to  his  son's 
Bible-class,  an  article  for  a  London  news- 
paper, as  reported  in  our  papers,  prac- 
tically to  the  effect  that  he  got  his  first 
job  because  he  was  an  active  Sunday- 
school,  Church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man; 
suggesting  to  the  impecunious  and  am- 


bitious youth  of  to-day  the  exalted  ethics 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  religion  is  the 
"best  policy."  Scarcely  any  more  char- 
acteristic or  more  awful  revdation  of  this 
man's  character  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  than  this  naYve  and  brutal  self- 
revelation  of  this  Sunday-school  man» 
who  is  stated  to  have  practically  advised 
young  men  to  make  religion  a  policy  and 
the  church  a  shop  and  the  world  a  policy- 
shop.  One  need  look  no  further  for  & 
sign  of  the  times. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Frank  Vrooman. 
WashingUm,  D.  C. 


RAMBLES  IN  BOSTON  WITH  THE  POET  OF  THE 

SIERRAS. 

An  EDrroRiAL  SKEfrcH. 


I.      THE  BOT  IB  FATHEB  TO  THE  MAN. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  interesting  of  com- 
panions as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  picturesque  characters  among  liter- 
ary men  of  distinction  in  the  New  World 
at  the  present  time.  He  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  living  American  au- 
thor is  a  connecting  lii^  between  the 
pioneer  age  of  daring  dreams  and  mar- 
velous achievements  and  the  present 
ultra-utilitarian  days  in  which  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  market  and  the  insane 
passion  for  gold  are  battling  against  the 
poet's  high  vision  of  truth,  the  apostle's 
message  of  social  righteousness  and  the 
prophet's  plea  for  that  moral  idealism 
that  lifts  a  nation  upward  on  the  wings 
of  justice  as  it  is  borne  forward  by  the 
impulsion  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Miller  was  bom  and  reared  in  an 
age  and  environment  in  which  the  heroic 
and  the  commonplace  jostled  one  another 
at  eveiy  turn;  an  age  of  boundless  faith 
and  superb  courage;    an  age  in  which 


the  dreams  of  one  day  became  the  achieved 
facts  of  the  next;  an  age  made  glorious 
by  a  background  of  heroic  deeds  and  at- 
tainments that  dwarfed  the  hero-tales  of 
infant  Greece  and  Rome  into  insignifi- 
cance by  comparison.  It  was  with  sparic- 
ling  eye  and  swelling  breast  that  the 
child  with  a  poet's  imagination  and  who 
was  christened  Cindnnatus  Heine,  heatd 
at  his  father's  knee  of  how  the  poor 
struggling  little  Colonies  that  fringed 
the  Atlantic  had  braved  the  mighty  power 
of  Britain  and  beaten  back  the  would-be 
enslaver  of  freedom's  children.  Even 
in  that  childhood  hour,  Lexington,  Ccm- 
cordy  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Old  South 
Church  became  consecrated  spots  to  the 
boy;  for  the  places  where  man  dares  and 
dies  for  liberty  are  ever  holy  ground,  and 
the  stoiy  of  how  our  giant-souled  states- 
men and  soldiers  blazed  the  way  for  the 
triumphant  advent  of  democracy  held 
spedid  interest  to  the  poet  lad,  because 
Us  own  grandfather.  Captain  Robeit 
Miller,  had  died  fighting  for  the  fieedonk 
of  the  Colonies. 
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Then  came  the  story  of  Engkmd's 
second  attempt  to  crush  the  children  of 
the  New  World  and  destroy  the  maritime 
power  of  the  infant  Republic — a  struggle 
marked  by  such  ignominious  defeat  for 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  as  she  had  seldom 
experienced. 

These  modem  wonder-stories  that  so 
powerfully  stirred  the  boy  were  matched 
by  the  tales  of  daring  connected  with  the 
subjugation  of  the  West.  The  life  of 
BoMie  and  the  stories  of  other  pioneers, 
which  called  for  no  additions  of  legend 
or  myth  to  make  them  rival  the  hero- 
tales  of  other  lands,  all  conspired  to  make 
life  an  intoxicating  dream  while  nerving 
the  hand  and  firing  the  brain  to  do  and 
dare  great  things.  And  it  was  while 
such  influences  played  upon  the  sensitive 
imagination  of  Uie  boy  that  the  preacher- 
teadher-father  set  his  face  toward  the 
Pacific.  In  a  prairie-schooner  the  little 
family  set  out  from  their  home  in  the 
middle  West  for  far-away  Or^on.  They 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were 
in  a  restless  and  an  ugly  mood.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  had  the  rafters  been  placed  on 
the  littte  log  cabin  in  the  new  home  far 
beyond  the  Great  Divide,  before  the  Mo- 
docs  began  indulging  in  scalfHng-bees 
in  the  vicinity  of  dw  MiUer  home.  From 
Aat  date  for  over  the  lapse  of  a  genera- 
tioD  young  Sfiller,  who  was  a  bom  poet 
and  actor  no  less  tiian  a  frontiersman  and 
an  adventorous  travder,  lived  one  of  the 
moat  stirring  lives  that  has  marked  the 
lestleaa  pioneers  and  daring  souls  of  those 
who  sobdued  the  virgin  land,  found  and 
indodDed  the  treasuie-house  of  the  Sierras 
and  battled  for  freedom  while  dreaming 
dieama  of  piogress. 

It  vraa  in  the  gdden  days  of  '49  that 
young  BfUler  donned  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  hig^  boots  and  adopted  the  fam- 
ous flannel  shirt,  usually  of  a  flaming  red, 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  wardrobe,  for 
diesB  as  wdl  as  odier  occasions,  as  be- 
fitting a  deuKxaalie  citisen  who  believed 
in  fiving  near  to  nature's  heart;  and  with 
iS^d  variations  and  occasional  conces- 
■ons  to  convention,  he  has  maintained 


this  garb  through  all  the  changes  of  his 
restless  and  active  life.  For  Joaquin 
Miller  is  preeminently  a  live  man.  When 
he  is  not  engaged  in  adventurous  acts, 
fighting  for  what  he  beUeves  to  be  right, 
braving  the  terrors  of  the  arctic  passes, 
studjring  the  civilization  of  Japan,  or 
wandering  through  storied  Palestine, 
dreaming  of  the  olden  days  when  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  rested  'neath  the 
shades  of  Olivet  or  trod  the  way  to  Cal- 
yaiy.  he  is  weaving  his  o^  vivid  dreams 
into  poetry  or  prose  poems,  for  from 
childhood  his  thoughts  have  ever  taken 
the  rhythmic  form. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
spent  much  time  at  his  home  on  The 
Hights,  back  of  Oakland,  California, 
living  with  his  mother  whom  he  idolized 
and  whose  last  years  he  made  very  happy 
and  full  of  that  peace  and  contentment 
that  should  always  mark  serene  age  as  it 
goes  toward  the  morning  land.  During 
this  period  he  penned  the  work  which  I 
hold  to  be  not  only  his  master  prose  cre- 
ation, but  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  profoundly  suggestive  social  vision 
that  has  been  written  by  Anglo-Saxon 
bard  or  prophet.  The  Building  of  the  City 
Beautiful.  This  work,  quite  apart  from 
its  message  of  social  justice,  which  alone 
would  entitle  it  to  high  rank  in  the  litera- 
ture of  ethical  progress,  has  so  many 
points  of  excellence  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  vital  lit- 
erature of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  prose 
poem  of  a  high  order,  jeweled  with  gems 
of  verse.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deeply 
religious  books  of  modem  times,  yet  it  is 
marked  by  a  breadth  of  thought  and  tol- 
erance of  spirit  that  invest  it  with  a  com- 
pelling charm.  It  is  rich  in  philosophic 
truths  relating  to  the  deeper  aspects  of 
life;  and  here,  too,  is  a  message  from  the 
mystic  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  the  lesson  which  the  two 
stories  of  the  lions  teach  the  children  of 
men;  while  the  story  as  an  allegorical 
romance  of  life's  failures  and  success, 
glorified  and  ennobled  by  love  and  ser- 
vice, is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ideal- 
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istic  tales  which  has  come  from  the  brain 
of  an  American  poet-dreamer  or  prophet- 
teacher.  It  is  significant  that  this  match- 
less social  romance  and  vision  and  Mr. 
Miller's  new  poem,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  which  the  au- 
thor regards  as  his  capital  poem,  have  been 
produced  since  the  writer  passed  the  half- 
centuiy  mile-post. 

n.      OCTOBER   DAYS  IN   BOSTPON. 

On  one  of  those  beautiful  days  that 
make  October,  next  to  June,  the  most 
delightful  month  of  the  year  in  Boston, 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  as  at  in- 
tervals there  come  to  us  many  of  the  good 
things  of  Ufe,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras  en- 
tered my  office  with  his  genial  and  en- 
gaging smile  and  open-hearted,  cordial 
and  unaffected  greeting. 

'*I  am  disappointed  in  finding  that  I 
am  too  late  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
New  England  autumnal  foUage,"  he  said; 
**  but  that  was  only  one  of  many  objects  I 
had  in  view  in  coming  here.  I  wish  to 
meet  my  few  remaining  friends  and  spend 
some  time  at  Mount  Auburn,  where  rest 
so  many  of  those  who  made  my  visit  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  memoiy.  Then  Boston  and  the 
countiy  round  about  are  rich  in  shrines 
and  I  want  to  visit  them  before  I  leave.'* 

One  morning  I  suggested  that  we  call 
upon  a  publisher  whom  he  wished  to  meet» 
and  we  set  out  for  Washington  street. 

''Shall  we  take  a  car?"  I  asked. 

**  Not  unless  the  walk  is  too  much  for 
you,"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

So  we  threaded  our  way  along  a  thor- 
oughfare torn  up  as  is  the  wont  in  our 
cities  where  the  street-car,  the  gas,  elec- 
tric and  water  companies  all  have  prop- 
erty rights  on  or  under  the  highways. 

''Now  this,"  remarked  the  poet  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  deep  gray  eye,  "  reminds 
me  of  a  time  when  I  was  riding  with  Col- 
onel IngersoU  in  Washington.  We  came 
to  a  street  torn  up  as  is  this  thoroughfare, 
and  Colonel  IngersoU  said : 

"'I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  get  to  a  dty 
that  is  made.' 


(C( 
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"  I  glanced  up  toward  the  sky  and  re- 
plied: 

I  am  afraid  not.  Colonel.' 
In  an  instant  IngersoU  was  convulsed 
with  mirth,  and  you  know  how  whole- 
souled  was  his  laughter. 

"  Ah !  Is  not  this  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing-House  ?  "  queried  the  poet  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  voice,  indicating  the  pass- 
ing of  the  reminiscent  mood  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  Uvely  interest  in  the  object 
before  us. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  spot  from  which  the 
famous  Mohawks  marched  to  the  wharf," 
I  repUed,  and  the  poet,  who  has  a  habit 
of  keeping  his  hat  on  indoors  as  weU  as 
out,  raised  it  as  we  passed  the  bmlding. 

"  It  is  a  shrine,"  he  said,  and  I  noticed 
that  it  was  his  universal  rule  to  Uft  his 
hat  as  he  passed  those  things  which  sym- 
bolized great  victories  for  humanity  or 
spots  consecrated  as  the  scenes  of  heroic 
struggles  for  freedom,  justice  and  human 
advance. 

In  the  course  of  our  joumeyings  we 
visited  the  famous  old  Copp's  HiU  bury- 
ing-ground  in  the  North  End  of  Boston. 
This  section,  once  the  most  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  part  of  the  dty,  is  now  gfvea 
over  chiefly  to  ItaUan,  Jewish  and  Portu- 
guese immigrants,  and  their  multitudinous 
progeny  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in 
the  streets.  As  we  neared  the  buiying- 
ground  a  number  of  Uttle  boys  and  girii 
began  to  foUow  us.  Some  of  them  shout- 
ed out,  "Why,  it's  Santa  Claus!"  and 
others  piped  up,  "HeUo,  Santa  Claus! 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

Mr.  MiUer  turned  on  them  a  wonder- 
fuUy  benignant  gaze  and  taking  a  penny 
from  his  pocket  offered  it  to  a  Uttle  giri 
near  him,  but  she  timidly  drew  back. 
Then  he  tossed  several  pennies  to  the 
duldren  and  we  turned  again  on  our  way. 
Soon  we  were  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
street  gamins,  but  happUy  we  were  near 
the  gate  of  the  cemetery  and  so  were  socm 
free  from  the  importunities  of  die  Fondly- 
growing  army  of  bright-eyed  and  dirty- 
faced  Uttle  ones. 

On  entmng  the  cemetery  the  attention 
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of  the  poet  was  quickly  centered  on  the 
objects  of  special  interest.  We  paused 
before  the  tomb  of  the  Mathers  and  called 
to  mind  how  those  great  New  England 
divines — espedallj  how  Cotton,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  three — ^had  exerted  al- 
most autocratic  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  lives  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
these  great  preachers  were  the  real  auto- 
crats of  the  austere  olden  days. 

In  this  old  cemetery  the  British  en- 
camped before  the  batUe  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Indeed,  it  overiooks  the  site  of  the  his- 
toric fidd,  and  here  are  standing  to-day 
tombs  of  certain  feariess  friends  of  free- 
dom who  had  long  ere  they  died  opposed 
the  steady  encroachments  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  English  throne.  They  had, 
however,  died  before  the  struggle  opened 
and  their  tombs  were  singled  out  by  the 
British  sddierB  as  objects  for  target  prac- 
tice. The  scars,  dents,  cracks  and  de- 
facemiaits  made  by  the  bullets  are  still 
in  evidence.  Mr.  Miller  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  those  pioneers  of  freedom  whose  tomb 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  vicious 
spirit  of  the  sddiery  of  King  George. 

Next  we  were  shown  the  vault  set  aside 
for  the  damned  infants,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  {hous  forefathers 
held  Aat  all  babies  who  died  without 
being  baptised  were  lost,  and  being  lost 
Aiey  insuted  thqr  must  not  be  buried 
witih  the  saved.  Hence  a  vault  was  set 
apart  to  receive  their  bodies.  The  su- 
perintendent while  showing  us  this  ob- 
ject of  melandioly  interest  drew  from  his 
pocket  an  extract  from  Rev.  Michael 
Wigg^eswotdi's  famous  poem,  "  The  Day 
of  Dooniy**  which  at  one  time,  it  will  be 
irmemheied,  was  next  to  the  Bible  the 
mort  popular  book  in  Massachusetts 
Coloiij.  The  ministers  rq;arded  it  as 
one  of  the  most  edifying  books  ever  writ- 
ten and  H  is  stated  that  <me  person  in 
evcij  flix  possessed  a  copy.  The  stanzas 
to  wUdi  our  guide  called  our  attention 
weve  tibaae  in  whi<^  the  condemned  in- 
fants aie  represented  as  |deading  with 
on  the  hsl  great  day  for  a  tnal,  as 


they  never  had  had  an  opportunity  or  a 
chance  on  earth,  and  those  giving  the 
reply  of  Christ  as  the  old  Presbyterian 
divine  conceived  it  would  be: 


'Tbea  to  the  bar  all  they  drew  near  who  dfd  in 
infancy. 

And  never  had  or  good  or  bad  effected  pen*naUy. 

But  from  the  womo  unto  the  tomb  were  stra^glit- 
waY  carried. 

Or  at  tne  last  e'er  they  tnuugrest  who  thus  b^gan 
to  plead : 

If  for  our  own  tranagression,  or  diiobedienoe, 

We  here  did  stand  at  thy  left  hand,  just  were  the 
recompense; 

But  Adam  s  guilt  our  souls  hath  ^flt,  his  fault  is 
chaig'd  on  us : 

And  that  alone  hath  overthrown,  and  utterly  un- 
done us. 

Not  we,  but  he  ate  of  the  tree,  whose  fruit  was  in- 
terdicted: 

Yet  on  us  all  of  his  sad  fall,  the  punishment 's  in- 
flicted. 

How  could  we  sin  that  had  not  been,  or  how  is  his 
sin  our 

Without  consent,  which  to  prevent,  we  never  had 
a  pow'r  ? 

O  great  Creator,  why  was  our  nature  depravM 
and  forlorn  ? 

Why  so  defil'd,  and  made  so  vil'd  whilst  we  were 
yet  unborn  ? 

Behold  we  see  Adam  set  free,  and  saVd  from  his 
trespass. 

Whose  smful  fall  has  quit  us  all,  and  brou^t  us 
to  thispass. 

Canst  thou  deny  us  once  to  tiy,  or  grace  to  us  to 
tender. 

When  he  finds  grace  before  thy  face,  that  was  the 


OS  grace 
enoer? 


But  for  you  all,  who  now  his  fall,  and  trespass 


chief  off( 


What  you  call  old  Adam's  fall,  and  only  his 

pass. 
You  call  amiss  to  call  it  his,  both  his  and  yours  it 

was. 
He  was  design'd  of  all  mankind,  to  be  a  pubhck 

head, 
A  common  root,  whence  all  should  shoot,  and  stood 

in  all  their  stead. 
He  stood  and  fell,  did  ill  or  well,  not  for  himself 

alone, 
r  vou 

would  disown. 
If  he  had  stood,  then  all  his  brood,  had  been  es- 

tablishM 
In  God's  true  love  never  to  move,  nor  once  awiy 

to  tread: 
Would  you  have  gnriev'd  to  have  reoeiv'd  through 

Adam  so  mudi  good. 
As  had  been  your  forevermore,  if  he  at  first  had 

stood? 
Since  then  to  share  in  his  wdfare,  you  could  have 

been  content. 
You  may  with  reason  share  in  his  treason,  and  in 

the  punishment 
You  sinners  are,  and  such  a  share  as  sinners  may 


Sudi  you  shall  have;  for  I  do  save  none  but  my 
own  abet. 
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Yet  to  compare  your  am  with  their  who  Ihr'd  a 

'    kmflcr  unie» 
I  do  oouess  yours  is  much  leas,  though  every  ain  *8 

a  crinie. 
A  crime  it  is,  therefore  in  Uiss  you  may  not  hope 

to  dwell; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow  ihs  eaned  room  t n  fuXL 
The  glorious  king  thus  answering,  they  cease,  and 

plead  no  longer : 
Their  consciences  must  needs  confess  his  reasons 

are  the  stronger." 

*'A11  this  seems  almost  incredible/' 
said  the  poet,  and  then  he  added,  ''and 
yet  some  people  sigh  for  the  good  old  days 
and  think  the  world  is  not  advancing 
into  the  light." 

Mr.  Miller,  poet  and  dreamer  though 
he  be,  possesses  much  of  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  our  age,  and  his  first  thoughts 
are  ever  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  and 
especially  for  the  joy  and  delight  of  child- 
hood. He  constantly  objected  to  the 
old  graveyards  that  he  found  scattered 
throughout  the  populous  parts  of  Boston. 

''  They  should  idl  be  turned  into  parks 
and  playgrounds  for  the  children,"  he 
would  say.  ''True,  they  have  historic 
interest  and  value,  but  not  so  great  in 
.worth  to  the  present  and  the  future  as 
would  be  playgrounds  and  parks  in  these 
congested  parts  of  the  city;  and  the  dust 
of  tile  sleepers  could  all  be  reverentiy 
moved  to  a  reception  hall — a  hall  of  fame, 
if  you  will.  There  let  Adams  and  Han- 
cock rest  with  the  Mathers  in  ornamental 
unis  below  which  could  be  descriptive 
tablets  giving  full  and  needed  informa- 
tion,— ^far  more  knowledge  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  meager  messages  on 
the  stones  in  the  graveyards  that  are 
fenced  in  and  whose  gates  are  locked.  I 
believe  in  looking  out  for  the  coming 
generation.  I  would  give  the  children 
all  the  freedom  possible  to  grow  in  body 
and  mind,  and  I  would  make  these  use- 
less cemeteries  beauty  spots  or,  better 
still,  playgrounds  and  sand-gardens  for 
the  enjoyment  and  the  benefit  of  the  littie 
tots  and  the  children  of  larger  growth." 

From  Copp's  Hill  we  passed  to  Salem 
street,  where  within  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  cemeteiy  stands  the  old  North  Church 
claimed  by  many  to  be  the  edifice  from 


whose  belfiy  the  signal-lights  were  hung 
on  the  night  of  Paul  Revere's  historic 
ride;  although  it  should  be  remembered 
tiiat  many  people  hold  that  these  signal- 
lanterns  were  displayed  from  the  tower 
of  the  old  North  Meeting-House  and  not 
from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church,  now 
known  as  the  old  North  Church. 

"I  should  like  to  go  by  the  Revere 
House,  if  it  is  not  too  far,"  said  my  com- 
panion. "  For  when  I  was  here  about  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  I  stopped  there 
on  arriving  in  tiie  city.  Then  I  became 
the  guest  of  the  poet  Longfellow  and  with 
him  went  to  call  on  Walt.  Whitman,  who 
resided  on  Bullfinch  Place  if  I  remember 
right." 

We  passed  the  old  hotel  and  abo  the 
spot  where  Whitman  lived  when  Long- 
fellow and  Miller  visited  him. 

"And  now  let  us  go  to  the  Capitol  and 
from  there  across  tibe  Conmion  to  your 
office,"  said  the  poet,  who  after  some 
miles  of  walking  seemed  as  fresh  as  a 
countiy  youth. 

Mr.  Miller  veiy  justiy  criticized  the 
mania  for  militaiy  monuments  seen  in 
Boston. 

"Look  at  that  statue  of  Hooker,"  he 
said,  "a  carping  officer  at  best  and  a  gen- 
eral that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  called  a  military  genius.  Here 
he  is  given  the  place  of  honor  under  the 
veiy  shade  of  the  historic  dome,  and  this 
in  the  intellectual  cajHtal  of  America — 
the  dty  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Everett,  and  Channing.  Why  should 
these  great  men  and  numbers  of  others 
that  might  be  named  be  passed  over  for 
these  inferior  men  of  blood?  It  is  all 
wrong  and  unworthy  of  Boston." 

I  could  not  gainsay  the  poet.  He  was 
right.  The  moral  and  mental  aristocracy, 
the  real  dvilization-builders,  deserve  far 
more  recognition  than  they  have  leodved. 
Still,  Boston  has  not  wholly  foigotten 
many  of  her  illustrious  sons.  In  the 
beautiful  Grarden3  and  on  Conunonwealtii 
avenue  are  to  be  seen  statues  of  men  of 
conscience  and  inteOect, — such  men  as 
Channing,  Everett,  Sumner  and  Garrison. 
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Its 


One  momiiig  the  poet  on  entering  my 
office  said,  **  I  spent  most  of  yesterday  at 
Mount  Auburn,  visiting  the  graves  of 
my  friends  of  other  days,  and  one  thing 
thai  especially  attracted  my  attention 
was  a  solitary  fall  dandelion  blooming 
on  the  grave  of  Lowell.  I  suppose  it  was 
an  accident,  but  it  reminded  me  at  once 
of  Lowell's  fine  lines  to  that  beautiful 
litlle  flower: 


•••1 


'Dear  common  flower  that  grow'st  beside  the 
way, 
Mngmc  the  dusty  road  with  hannlees  gold, 

fvst  pledge  of  blithesome  Majr, 
¥Fliicfa  chilmen  phick,  and,  fuU  of  pride  uphdd, 

Hkb-hearted  buccaneers,  o'e^oml  that  they 
An  Eiaoffado  in  the  grass  have  found, 

¥niidi  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
fiCay  matdi  in  wealth,  thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  aD  the  prouder  summer-bkxmis  may  be. 


Gold  such  as  thine  ne*er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Throauli  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas. 

Nor  wrmkJed  the  lean  brow 
Of  ase,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease; 

"T  is  the  Sprinff^s  laigess,  whidi  she  scatters  now 
To  lii^  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand, 
Thouni  most  heuts  never  understand 
To  take  It  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

TVm  art  n^  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  kwk  at  thee  unlodcs  a  warmer  dime; 

The  eyes  tiioa  civest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  need  not  ^Mioe  or  time; 
Not  in  midJime  the  golden-cuirassed  bcie 
da  a  more  mamiflr-like  warm  ravishment 

In  the  vHiite  lily's  breeqr  tent, 
Bb  fcMHUii  Slybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
FkoB  Ae  dark  green  thy  yolow  drdes  bunt 

Then  tinnk  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  grass. 
Of  Meadows  wherein  sun  the  cattle  graae^ 

Where^  at  the  breeaes  pass, 
Thajfnmii^  rashes  lean  a  thousand  ways. 


Of  kaves  that  dumber  in  a  dou4y  mass, 
O^  wUlen  in  die  wind,  of  waters  bhie 

That  hon  the  distance  mrkle  throu^ 
SoBe  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky  above, 
Where  one  while  doud  like  a  sbay  lamb  doth 


*  My  cUdbood'seariiest  thoughts  are  linked  with 
tfMe; 
lie  adbft  of  tiwe  caDs  back  the  robm*s  song, 
mbo,  hon  die  dark  dkl  tree 

MMn  Mt  letuie  m  cniMian  pi^ty, 
land  ee  if  I  heard  an  angd  sinj^ 

WMi  news  hon  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Redi  every  daar  lo  my  ontainled  ears 
WWn  bMs  ana  flowers  and  I  were  hiq[ypy  peers. 

How  Eke  a  pnidifgal  doth  nature  seem, 
lor  ^  tlqr  gold,  so  common  art! 


Thou  teaches!  me  to  deem 
More  sacredhr  of  every  human  heart. 

Since  earn  reflects  in  joy  its  scan^  ^eam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show. 
Did  we  but  pav  the  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  dmd  s  undonbting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  ^kKl's  book."* 

'*  Would  you  like  to  step  oyer  lo  the 
studio  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Enneking,  who  as  you 
know  is  one  of  America's  greatest  im- 
pressionistic landscape  artists  ?  **  I  asked. 
''I  Ihink  you  will  find  him  one  of  the 
most  original  and  thoughtful  men  you 
have  ever  met,  and  from  my  point-of-view 
no  man  in  New  England  has  done  greater 
work  in  picturing  landscapes  than  he. 
You  may  not  care  for  his  work,  but  his 
canvases  appeal  to  me  with  irresistible 
power." 

"  Certainly,  I  want  to  go.  I  have  met 
the  artist  before  and  I  shall  enjoy  seeing 
his  work." 

We  spent  a  delightful  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  studio.  Mr.  Miller  instantly 
came  under  the  spell  of  the  wonderful 
pictures.  In  displaying  one  canvas  Mr. 
Enneking  said,  *'Here  is  a  picture  you 
may  not  care  for  at  all,  but  I  like  it,  as  I 
think  it  gives  the  impression  and  feeling 
of  a  spring  morning,  with  nature  awaken- 
ing and  instinct  with  new  life." 

"Peaches  and  cream!**  was  the  poet's 
brief  but  comprehensive  conmient,  after 
he  had  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  canvas  for 
several  minutes;  and  when  we  left  he 
said:  ** I  thank  you  for  taking  me  to  see 
Mr.  Enneking's  paintings.  I  have  not 
enjoyed  anything  in  Boston  so  much  as 
seeing  those  great  canvases  and  talking 
with  that  fine  thinker." 

He  went  with  Mr.  Maynard  to  Con- 
cord to  call  on  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  and 
to  visit  many  spots  very  dear  to  him. 
This  trip  he  greatly  enjoyed.  And  so 
the  October  days  wore  away,  each  one 
finding  the  poet  in  a  cheerful  mood.  One 
balmy  morning  he  remarked,  *'Ah!  this 
is  like  the  glorious  air  of  California.  I 
have  been  taking  a  long  walk  and  enjoy- 
ing myself  greatiy."  Another  morning 
when  a  fine  Scotdi  mist  was  falling  and 
the  air  was  raw  and  anything  but  pleas- 
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ant  to  me,  Mr.  Miller  remarked,  '*This 
weather  reminds  me  of  London,  and  I 
Uke  it." 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  retain  the  cheerful 
spirit  as  one  passes  down  the  western 
slope  of  life,  and  in  this  respect  the  poet 


h  Joaquin  Miller. 

of  the  Sierras  is  peculiarly  blessed.  On 
several  occasions  when  talking  with  him 
I  was  strongly  reminded  of  Victor  Hugo's 
utterance  a  few  years  befo/e  his  death: 
"The  snow  of  age  is  on  my  brow,  but 
spring  is  in  my  heart." 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  JOAQUIN   MILLER 

IN  WHICH  THE  POET  DISCUSSES  MR.  WELLS'  CRITICISM  AND  COMPARES 

THE  MODERN  ATHENS  WITH  AMERICA'S  GREAT 

COMMERCUL  METROPOLIS. 


A  SHORT  time  before  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's recent  visit  to  Boston,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  hailing  from  fog-enveloped 
London,  had  written  his  obituary  on  the 
living  corpse,  Boston.     He  had  found  the 
city  quite  dead.    The  galaxy  of  great 
men — ^Emerson,      Longfellow,      Lowell, 
Sunmer,    Whittier,    Channing,    Everett, 
Howe  and  Hawthorne — ^were  all  gone. 
The  great  of  half  a  century  ago  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  no  successors.    This 
wail  of  the  pessimistic  project  is  as  old 
as  Homer  and  the  chroniclers  of  Israel. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days," — 
such  is  the  burden  of  the  pessimist's  wail. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.   Welk,  there  is 
enough   truth   to   make   the  superficial 
criticism  plausible,   but  to  students   of 
history  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  fact  that  cities,  states,  nations  and 
civilizations  have  their  golden  days  and 
seasons  of  blossoming  and  fruitage,  and 
their  resting  periods.    And  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  the  scholariy  essayist  and  fine 
thinker,  in  an  admirable  re{dy  to  Mr. 
Wells,  pointed  out  that  all  that  the  Eng- 
tish  critic  said  about  the  disparity  in  in- 
tellectual eminence  between  the  Boston 
of  to-day  and  the  Boston  of  half  a  century 
ago,  could  be  applied  with  even  greater 
force  to  Mr.  Wells'  own  dty,  London. 
From  the  thirties  to  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century  Boston  blossomed  in  moral  and 
intellectual  sfdendor,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  London.    Then  in  the  latter  dty, 


among  great  statesmen  were  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Cobden  and 
Bright;  among  great  authors,  poets,  re- 
formers and  novelists,  were  Cariyle, 
Browning,  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini, 
Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Bulwer-Lytton ; 
while  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  Wal- 
lace, the  speculations  of  Spencer  and  the 
deductions  of  Huxley  made  London  a 
storm-center  of  intellectual  activity  and 
philosophical  discussion.  To-day  in 
statescraft,  in  poetry,  in  fiction,  in  sdence 
and  in  philosophy,  London  is  suffering 
from  a  dearth  of  minds  of  the  first  order. 
True,  the  venerable  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  is  still  on  the  stage  of  life;  but 
where  are  the  young  successors  who 
promise  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  master- 
minds that  placed  England  in  the  van  of 
sdentific  progress?  They  may  be  even 
now  entering  the  stage,  but  what  is  true 
of  Boston  is  ako  true  of  London.  These 
great  centers  are  at  present  experiendng 
those  breathing  spells  that  come  to  all 
dties  after  periods  of  great  moral  exalta- 
tion and  intellectual  activity. 

But  if  Boston  cannot  to-day  boast  of 
any  Uterary  galaxy  such  as  made  the 
nineteenth  century  a  golden  day  in  her 
history,  it  is  equidly  true  that  never  be- 
fore in  her  annals  was  she  more  truly  an 
intellectual  center,  a  capital  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  Her  splendid  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  technical  institu- 
ticms  were  never  so  effident  as  to-day» 
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while  they  are  complemented  by  the  most 
magnificent  public  library,  if  we  except 
the  Congressional  Libraiy  at  Washington, 
to  be  found  in  America,  and  by  art  mu- 
seums, natural  history  museums,  schools 
for  art,  music  and  splendid  courses  of 
popular  lectures  which  in  themselves 
cannot  fail  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
culture  of  all  who  enjoy  them.  Then 
there  are  the  world-famed  Symphony 
Concerts  and  scores  of  other  aids  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  almost  every 
department  of  research.  Boston,  in- 
steMl  of  being  a  tomb,  is  a  mighty  intel- 
lectual hive  and  over  the  city  broods  to- 
day as  ever  the  splendid  searching  spirit 
that  is  the  handmaid  of  true  progress. 
Here  as  of  <dd  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  deathless  htmger  for  the  truth.  Here, 
too,  is  the  old-time  love  of  freedom  and 
of  die  right  of  free  speech  and  of  individ- 
ual growth  and  expression,  blended  with 
a  strong  social  spirit  that  is  striving  to 
meet  and  master  the  twin  forces  of  peril 
in  modem  municipal  life, — ^the  greed  of 
the  privileged  few  who  place  corporate 
gain  aboiw  civic  moraKty  and  conununal 
interests,  and  the  great  mass  of  foreign 
imnngianiB  who  are  ignorant  of  the  moral 
ideab  of  democracy  and  who  jdln  with 
tlie  sordid,  -wsnal  or  indifferent  voters  in 
blocking  true  dvic  progress  in  municipal 
Efe. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wells  saw 
only  the  surface,  took  no  pains  to  acquaint 
himsdf  with  the  facts  that  a  conscientious 
critic  would  have  insisted  on  knowing 
before  venturing  an  opinion,  and  thus 
being  ignorant  of  a  laige  number  of  vital 
lads  wrote  a  veiy  fooliiBh  and  superficial 
criticisni,  wholly  beneath  a  man  of  his 
standing  and  fiteraiy  pretensions. 

I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  Mr. 
Mmer  on  one  occasion,  and  he  repHed 
in  so  inteiesting  a  manner  that  I  had  his 
wonfc  taken  down  for  our  readers: 

''Mr.  Wdls  is  very  unreasonable,  if 
not  abaord,"  said  the  poet.  ''You  might 
just  MS  wdl  ask  that  it  should  sti^e 
twdve  o'ckxsk  every  hour  in  the  day. 
Tlieie  is  only  one  tw^ve  o'clock  in  a  day. 


The  sun  reaches  the  meridian  only  once 
in  a  day,  but  it  comes  again.  Everything 
in  this  world  comes  in  succession.  It  is 
the  same  with  cities  and  with  nations. 
With  the  fruits  I  have  cultivated,  I  must 
permit  the  leaves  to  fall  and  the  flowers 
too,  but  if  I  cultivate  them  carefully  I 
have  them  again  as  the  years  succeed.  I 
should  say  the  same  of  Boston.  She 
may  with  perfect  confidence  go  right 
along.  In  Uie  meantime  the  world  comes 
this  way  to  see  the  great  dead  and  share 
the  unequalled  advantages  offered  to 
students  and  all  in  search  of  useful  in- 
formation. Boston  is  a  very  original 
dty.  We  do  not  want  two  ShcJcespeares ; 
we  do  not  want  two  Emersons;  but  we 
are  thankful  for  them,  however.  And 
when  the  tide  comes  in  again  there  will 
come  new  people,  and  strong,  strange 
people.  Let  us  wait  for  them  and  not 
be  impatient.  It  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Wells 
to  expect  these  people  to  be  continually 
on  the  stage.** 

"  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  cities, 
colonies  and  states  take  color  or  bent 
from  the  dominant  ideals  or  notes  in  the 
lives  of  their  founders.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  this  ?'* 

"Yes,  certainly.  Boston  and  New 
York  afford  very  striking  illustrations. 
The  men  who  made  New  England  great, 
who  settled  Plymouth,  Salem  and  Boston, 
landed  with  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  in 
their  hands.  They  began  by  building 
churches  and  schoolhouses.  The  found- 
ers of  New  York  landed  with  peddlers' 
packs  on  their  backs.  They  were  noth- 
ing if  not  traders,  and  they  forthwith  be- 
gan building  wharves  and  storehouses. 
And  so  these  resultant  expressions  of 
different  types  of  human  activity  have 
gone  on  their  ways,  ever  since,  to  this 
day,  as  wide  apart  as  London  and  Paris. 
New  York  looks  very  great  on  the  map, 
and  in  fact  is  very  great  in  a  material  way, 
and,  I  am  told,  feels  lots  bigger  than 
Boston ;  but  she  is  really  and  truly  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Mentally,  morally  and 
spiritually,  Boston  is  vastly  the  bigger, 
better  and  heartier  of  the  two  and  more 
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truly  alive.  Boston  as  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capital  is  always  at  the  head — 
always  will  be  at  the  head.  The  great 
events  began  here,  and  you  have  kept 
them  up,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  all 
the  time.  I  should  say  that  if  the  Van- 
derbiltSy  the  Astors  and  the  Stuyvesants 
had  landed  here  in  Boston,  this  city 
might  have  been  deplorably  commercial 
and   perhaps  greater  than   New  York, 


because  these  great  Dutchmen  were 
great  traders  and  they  built  cities  all  over 
the  world,  with  warehouses  and  count- 
ing-houses and  banks.  They  were  the 
Phoenicians  of  their  age.  lliey  settled 
New  York,  the  commercial  metropolis; 
but  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  came 
here  with  ^e  Bible,  and  Boston  fortu- 
nately is  just  simply  Boston,  and  I  hope 
she  will  remain  Boston." 
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Bt  OacAB  Chribman,  Ph.D.. 

ProfMior  of  PAidology  and  Fsyohology,  Ohio  Uniyenity. 


SOME  years  ago,  as  a  Fellow  in  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, when  I  first. began  that  systematic 
study  of  child-nature  which  has  become 
known  under  the  scientific  name  of  paid- 
<dogy,  among  my  studies  of  child-Ufe  I 
got  hold  of  two  prize-essays  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  by  Miss  Clare 
de  Graffenrdd  and  Mr.  William  F.  Wil- 
loughby  on  child-labor.  These  papers 
so  impressed  me  that  since  that  time  I 
have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  duld-labor,  and  I  have  tried 
to  keep  in  touch  with  this  phase  of  child- 
life. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
helping  the  children  in  the  Southern 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  re- 
cent agitation  over  child-labor  in  New 
Yoik,  and  the  late  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  ^Child-Labor 
in  the  United  States,*'  have  freshened  my 
interest  in  this  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  given 
for  child-labor,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
repeat  them  here.  These  causes  given 
are  mostly  external  to  the  child,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  go  down  deep  enough 
to  be  real  foundation  causes,  and  till  the 
basic  causes  are  found  and  removed  this 
matter  can  not  be  stopped.  I  think  that 
the  chief  reasons  for  child-labor  can  be 


found  in  the  nature  of  the  child  himself, 
and  that  two  of  these  are,  first,  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  make  money, 
and,  second,  his  love  of  and  need  for 
motion — of  doing  something  with  his 
body. 

Mankind  has  always  loved  power. 
This  power  has  taken  different  forms  in 
different  ages.  At  the  present  time  in 
our  own  country  the  greatest  power  is 
attached  to  money.  We  would  rather 
not  own  it,  but  the  love  of  money  is  the 
ruling  passion  with  us  in  America  to-day. 
Religious  power  bends  to  it;  political 
power  bends  to  it.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  love  of  money  is  an  evil, 
and  so  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  wrong  thing. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  power  which 
comes  from  money  is  to  give  one  oppor- 
tunity to  do  harm,  but  rather  this  love 
of  money  is  because  of  the  great  good 
that  can  be  done  with  it.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  idea  that  money  is  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  that  he  who  possesses  it 
thereby  shows  that  he  has  done  evil  or  he 
would  not  possess  the  money.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  man  who  works  at  a  dollar  a 
day  may  not  in  his  way  work  just  as  many 
evU  schemes  to  get  that  dollar  without 
fairly  earning  it  as  the  man  who  gets  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  Nor  can  I  see 
why  a  man  who  gets  a  thousand  dollars 
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a  day  may  not  just  as  honestly  earn  it  as 
he  who  gets  a  dollar  a  day.  It  altogether 
depends  upon  the  man  in  each  case.  So 
when  I  speak  of  the  wish  to  gain  money 
as  being  the  ruUng  passion  with  us  to- 
day»  I  mean  by  this  as  being  a  righteous 
passion  and  not  an  evil  one. 

Tlius  in  considering  this  question  of 
duld-labor»  we  must  consider  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  the  child  to  want 
mcHiey.  This  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  children  engaged  in  work  who 
are  not  compelled  to  it  by  parents,  who 
do  not  really  need  to  work  at  all  unless 
they  so  choose.  The  students  of  child- 
labor,  it  seems  lo  me,  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  studying  more  closely  and 
deeply  this  class  of  child-workers.  Every 
parent  who  reads  this  will  recall  how 
many  times  his  diildren  have  tried  va- 
rious schemes  for  making  money,  and 
how  often  they  have  pleaded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  certain  things  to  try  to  make 
mcMiey. 

Not  only  does  the  child  inherit  this 
love  for  money,  but  his  every  environ- 
ment makes  money-getting  a  vivid  thing 
before  him.  The  deniak  which  his  par- 
ents oompd  of  him  make  him  wish  for 
mao^  <^  his  own.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  ao|^  person  reading  this  but  that 
said  to  himsdf  when  a  child,  upon  bdng 
refused  something  by  his  parents,  that 
when  he  got  old  enough  to  earn  money 
he  would  get  such  things,  and  perhaps 
so  infonned  his  parents.  Also  children 
see  the  one  possessing  money  honored 
in  his  conmninity  abbve  every  one  else, 
and  often  rightly,  too,  for  he  most  often 
lepwsjcnts  the  best  there  is  in  American 
fife  and  spirit.  In  many  other  ways  do 
the  cfafld's  environments  show  him  the 
Deed  of  monqr  and  keep  well  before  him 
the  power  it  possesses. 

I  bdieve  that  one  of  the  very  deepest 
reasons  for  child-lab<w  is  the  love  the 
dnM  has  for  doing  something  and  the 
very  need  of  his  nature  to  do  something. 
AD  students  of  child-nature,  and  ako 
everyone  dse  for  tiiat  matter,  know  that 
die  ddkl  is  a  motor  being.    The  greatest 


element  in  child-life  is  motion.  He  loves 
movement  and  he  is  compelled  to  it.  He 
loves  to  work  rather  than  go  to  school, 
because  of  the  motor  action  allowed  him. 
There  is  an  intense  feeling  to  him  in 
muscle  action. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  lazy  child 
among  normal  children.  There  may  be 
an  abnormality  of  laziness,  just  as  diere 
is  of  feeble-mindedness  and  of  thievery, 
etc.,  but  the  ordinary,  average  child  is 
not  lazy.  This  is  shown  by  children  at 
play,  and  also  by  children  at  work,  when 
there  is  a  motive  for  this  work.  If  the 
child  does  not  work  in  school,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  Uttle  or  no  motive,  or  there 
are  conditions  which  cause  a  mental  or 
a  physical  stupor  or  both.  The  impurity 
of  the  air  of  the  ordinary  school-room, 
the  temperature,  the  bad  light,  etc.,  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  make  the  most 
industrious  child  become  stupid,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  hour  of  forenoon 
and  more  so  of  the  afternoon.  Added 
to  this,  those  least  able  to  do  the  mental 
work  are  detained  in  the  worst  conditions 
possible  in  the  day — after  school-hours. 
The  very  school-work  itself  tends  toward 
stupefying  the  ability  of  children.  The 
very  natyre  of  the  cdiild  is  activity.  As 
was  said  before,  the  child  is  a  motor  be- 
ing. Yet  the  school  ignores  this,  or  is 
ignorant  of  it,  for  physical  activity  is  re- 
pressed in  the  school-room  and  mental 
activity  is  tried  to  be  increased.  The 
humdrum,  inactive  Ufe  of  the  school- 
room wearies,  weariness  grows  into  fa- 
tigue, fatigue  into  stupor,  and  then  the 
child  is  ddled  lazy  and  he  must  be  kept 
after  school,  or  otherwise  be  punished 
for  this  so-called  laziness  brought  on  by 
teacher  and  surroundings.  The  disd- 
phne  of  the  school  itself  tends  against 
the  nature  of  the  diild  and  to  depress 
his  faculties.  The  best  children  in  school 
are  quiet  children,  but  the  best  children 
in  nature  are  the  active  children.  Thus 
I  would  say  that  if  the  child  is  lazy  in 
school,  it  is  because  of  his  environments 
— ^lack  of  motives  for  work  and  condi- 
tions to  cause  stupidity. 
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The  average  age  at  which  children 
leave  school  is  not  far  from  thirteen  years 
perhaps.  That  is»  the  child  stays  in 
school  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  able  to 
show  to  his  parents  that  he  can  do  some- 
thing outside  better  than  at  school,  that 
the  school  is  not  doing  him  good,  etc. 
There  is  no  natural  interest  in  tibe  school- 
room for  the  child,  especially  the  boy. 
He  is  a  savage  and  filled  with  savage  in- 
stincts. The  school  of  the  savage  has 
never  been  in  four  walls,  and  particularly 
not  in  a  little  narrow  desk;  for  it  has 
been  all  outdoors  and  so  the  child  craves 
such  a  school.  The  school  of  the  savage 
has  been  for  the  most  part  a  physical 
school,  with  but  little  mental  application, 
and  so  the  boy,  a  savage,  wants  his  phys- 
ical nature  helped  and  trained.  He 
cannot  stand  only  mental  strain,  so  he 
goes  out  from  school  into  the  physical, 
active  worid.  Also,  as  was  suggested 
before,  the  present  needs,  which  can  only 
be  met  by  money,  appeal  to  him  more 
than  preparation  for  the  future.  Hence 
he  leaves  school  to  go  out  and  make 
money.  The  parents,  not  being  higher 
in  the  scale  than  the  children,  acquiesce 
in  this,  for  to  them  present  money  is  of 
more  worth  than  future  gains. 

The  way  to  keep  children  in  school  is 
to  make  the  school  the  most  valuable 
place  to  them.  The  school  must  be  made 
attractive.  We  must  change  front  and 
recognize  that  the  school-room  is  made 
for  tihe  child  and  not  for  the  teacher.  At 
present  only  the  appurtenances  of  the 
teacher  are  placed  in  it,  and  whatever 
may  be  done  for  the  children  is  done  only 
beotuse  the  teacher's  interests  can  best 
be  served  by  such.  The  school-room 
must  be  made  for  children.  As  the  busi- 
ness-room is  made  attractive  and  fixed 
up  for  customers,  and  whatever  is  done 
for  the  sales-people  is  done  only  because 
thereby  the  best  interests  of  customers 
can  be  cared  fo*,  so  in  the  school-room 
the  interests  of  tne  children  must  be  con- 
sulted and  those  things  done  for  children 
which  will  make  the  school-room,  next 
to  the  home,  the  most  attractive  place. 


In  the  first  place  there  must  be  more 
freedom  allowed  to  boys  and  to  girls. 
In  the  next  place  more  pleasure  must  be 
allowed  them.  Again  the  work  must  be 
changed  from  still  life  to  active  life.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  if  a  painter 
wanted  to  make  a  study  of  still  Ufe,  he 
ought  to  go  into  a  well-ordered  school- 
room and  study  the  children,  for  the 
natural  activity  of  child-life  is  crushed 
out  there  and  still  life  prevails.  The 
present  routine  of  work  of  the  ordinary 
school  must  be  entirely  revolutionized. 
The  condition  of  the  air,  heat,  light,  etc., 
of  the  school-room  must  require  as  much 
time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  at  pres- 
ent is  given  up  to  suppressing  the  spirits 
of  child-nature  and  in  holding  examina- 
tions. Work  which  allows  the  use  of  the 
body,  freedom  of  motion  and  action,  must 
take  the  place  of  the  tiresome  desk-work 
and  dull  mental  applications  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  above  and  beyond  all  these 
must  the  work  be  carried  out  into  4be 
field  and  the  wood,  along  by  the  river 
and  the  brook.  The  diild  must  be  taught 
through  nature.  Why  cannot  a  beauti- 
ful hUlside,  shaded  with  spreading  trees 
and  carpeted  with  lovely  flowers  and  soft 
grass,  be  as  good  a  place  to  teach  children 
as  the  dreary  school-room  and  drearier 
desk  ?  But  more  yet,  the  teacher  instead 
of  always  bringing  the  children  to  him 
must  go  out  to  Uiem  and  must  teach  them 
by  following  them  in  their  plays  and  in 
their  doings.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
students  and  lovers  of  childi^  that  much 
of  the  above  is  being  recognized  as  neces- 
sary in  school-work  and  in  some  ways  is 
being  looked  after,  so  that  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  future  school  is  going  to 
be  conducted  along  such  lines. 

Yet  with  all  the  above,  however  at- 
tractive the  school  may  be  made,  we  must 
understand  that  the  child  in  his  work 
knows  only  profit  of  the  present.  He 
knows  no  future.  I  fuUy  believe  that 
the  child,  all  things  being  equal,  who  re- 
ceives an  education,  is  better  prepared 
for  life's  struggles  than  he  who  leaves 
school  to  engage  in  any  work  or  business. 
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I  cmre  not  what  it  may  be.  But  this  is 
the  juc^ment  of  an  adult.  It  is  not  what 
the  child  sees.  He  sees  only  what  he 
gains  for  the  present.  He  is  as  the  sav- 
age, he  lives  for  the  present.  So  with 
conditions  out  in  the  world  caUing  the 
dukben,  with  the  greed  of  parents  and 
emfdoyers,  with  the  love  of  money  im- 
planted within  us,  I  believe  another  thing 
must  be  done,  a  very  radical  step  must 
be  taken,  and  that  is  to  pay  children  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  attend  school.  Yet 
this  is  not  such  a  great  innovation,  for 
in  higher  education  it  is  being  done. 
Sdiolaiships  and  fellowships  are  being 
increased  all  the  time,  until  it  looks  as 
if  at  least  in  the  veiy  highest  education 
all  who  undertake  such  may  get  paid  for 
it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

If  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  state,  to 
mankind,  to  pay  students  in  the  highest 
and  most  advanced  lines  to  attend  sdbool, 
why  is  it  not  as  profitable,  and  even  more 
so,  to  pay  children  to  attend  school? 
Study  it  is  as  important  to  the  state  to 
have  tiie  masses  educated  as  it  is  to  have 
few  individuals  very  highly  edu- 


It  is  true  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
mooqr  to  pay  every  child  who  attends 
sdiool,  for  I  should  say  pay  every  child, 
no  matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  just  as 
ewaj  duld  in  paid  now  who  works  for  it. 
Pedh^is  it  should  be  that  the  diildren 
be  paid  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
done  jnst  as  in  their  work  elsewhere  and 
as  HI  markings  of  grades  in  school.  This, 
tboa^  is  a  matter  that  need  not  be  taken 
up  in  tfiis  paper. 

Hie  ciy  is  gcHUg  out  that  the  public 
schook  are  a  great  burden,  and  yet  no 
stale  or  community  wants  to  abolish 
Aem,  for  all  know  that  they  are  cheaper 
and  better  than  private  schods  of  former 
times,  and  many  more  children  attend 
them.  Yet  sgain  the  ciy  goes  out  that 
thousands  of  difldren  are  not  availing 
tfiemsfHes  of  these  schods  and  are  being 
attiacled  from  them  to  workshops,  store- 
rooms, etc  Esqpense  must  not  stand  in 
the  way  if  in  any  manner  these  children 


can  be  brought  back  and  kept  in  the 
school,  for  with  all  its  faults  and  defects 
the  public-school  is  by  far  the  best  train- 
ing place  for  the  making  of  American 
citizens. 

Every  child  in  this  land  has  a  right  to 
an  education  and  eveiything  must  be 
done  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  get 
this  education,  and,  by  paying  children 
to  go  to  school,  those  who  are  compelled 
by  poverty,  by  greed  of  parents,  or  by 
any  cause,  to  have  to  go  out  to  work, 
could  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  at- 
^tend  school,  for  they  could  thereby  earn 
money  just  as  now  by  work  outside. 
Money  is  the  main  thing  in  life  about  the 
child  and  it  must  be  used  as  a  means  to 
attract  and  keep  the  child  in  school. 

If  individuals  alone  can  afford  to  pay 
children  to  work  for  them  and  find  it 
profitable,  so  can  the  State,  a  collection 
of  individuals,  find  it  even  more  profitable 
to  pay  children  in  order  to  get  them  edu- 
cated. For  education  gives  intelligent 
voters  and  intelligent  dtizens  and  the 
State  is  great,  the  State  [is  progressive,  the 
State  is  good,  only  as  its  dtizens  are  great 
and  progressive  and  good.  Paying  chil- 
dren and  thus  getting  them  in  school 
would  educate  the  very  dass  of  voters 
that  now  are  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  our  nation. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  to  pay 
diildren  to  go  to  school  would  be  enor- 
mous, for  there  must  be  competition  such 
as  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  in- 
dividuals to  obtain  child-laborers,  but 
every  cent  of  it  will  come  back  in  some 
other  form,  so  that  in  the  end  the  expense 
wiU  not  be  greater  than  now. 

The  criminals  for  the  most  part  come 
from  the  dass  that  do  not  attend  school. 
If  by  paying  children,  these  can  be  at- 
tracted to  school,  crime  would  be  so  less- 
ened as  to  greatly  relieve  the  burdens  of 
taxation  needed  in  its  suppression;  for 
children  would  be  trained  away  from 
crime  and  would  not  become  criminals, 
because  thdr  surroundings  would  not 
tend  that  way.  Since  it  is  true  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  the  great- 
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est  cause  of  crime,  and  since  scientific 
temperance  teaching  is  being  given  in 
the  schools  everywhere,  then  if  by  paying 
children  to  attend  schools  those  most 
likely  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
temptations  can  thus  be  induced  to  come 
to  school  and  get  this  temperance  train-^ 
ing,  thus  will  crime  be  greatly  lessened 
and  thereby  taxes  for  caring  for  criminab 
be  greatly  lowered. 

If  children  were  paid  to  attend  school 
much  of  the  burden  incurred  now  in 
caring  for  dependent  children  would  be 
done  away  with,  for  it  would  make  many 
who  are  now  dependent  upon  the  State 
or  upon  charity  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
Paying  children  to  go  to  school  would 
also  lessen  very  much  the  expense  for 
enforcing  the  laws  in  reference  to  child- 
labor;  indeed  in  time  there  would  be  no 
child-labor  which  might  need  looking 
after  very  much,  for  those  who  might 
employ  diildren  would  be  compelled  to 
make  things  as  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive as  the  ischool,  if  indeed  they  could 
at  all  attract  the  children. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  present  gain  would 
come  to  the  stote  in  ihe  way  of  taking 
children  out  of  competition  with  adults, 
thus  giving  more  employment  to  men 
and  better  wages,  and  Uius  making  better 
homes.  In  tUs  way  would  the  State  be 
very  greatly  benefited,  for  upon  the  home 
the  State  depends  more  than  upon  any 
other  one  thing.  It  would  add  dignity  to 
these  homes,  for  with  the  children  steadily 
bringing  in  funds  from  a  most  honorable 
source,  and  the  parents  being  able  to 
perform  their  part,  charity  would  not 
be  needed  and  dius  true  manhood  would 
come  into  many  homes  which  are  kept 
down  now  because  of  poverty. 

But  the  greatest  good  would  come  to 
the  child  himself.  This  appears  in  so 
many  ways  that  only  a  few  need  to  be 
given  here.  The  reader  can  think  of 
many  more. 

If  greed  of  parents  is  one  great  cause 
of  child-labor,  then  if  the  child  can  earn 
mcMiey  by  going  to  school,  as  much  as  by 
working  outside,  the  parents  will  want 
him  to  go  to  school.    The  child  will  learn 


in  the  school-room  much  that  he  can 
cany  home  with  him  to  better  the  home, 
far,  far  more  than  he  can  obtain  in  any 
work  he  can  engage  in,  and  in  this  way 
make  a  better  home  for  himself.  Also 
the  school  authorities  will  have  power 
to  see  that  he  has  proper  care,  food, 
clothing,  etc. 

Writers  upon  child-labor  impress  upon 
us  that  some  of  the  most  deplorable  things 
are  that  the  child  learns  few  if  any  good 
habits  in  his  work,  is  rather  unlikely  to 
learn  a  trade  or  business,  is  unsteady  in 
his  habits,  in  fact  the  workshops  are  to 
him  demoralizing  mentally,  morally  and 
physically.  By  inducing  them  to  attend 
school  by  paying  them  would  bring  these 
children  under  those  influences  which 
they  most  need  and  would  give  them 
habits  of  great  help  to  them. 

There  is  another  side  to  consider  in 
this  matter  of  paying  children  to  go  to 
school.  They  ought  to  be  paid  to  go  to 
school  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  for 
money  is  really  due  them  for  services 
rendered  the  State  in  the  school-room. 
The  State  demands  certain  things  of  its 
citizens, — one  is  the  bearing  of  arms 
when  the  nation  is  in  danger.  Although 
the  preservation  of  the  nation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  eveiy  citizen,  yet 
the  State  does  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
having  its  citizens  become  soldiers  with- 
out paying  them  for  such.  So  it  is  with 
children,  tiie  State  demands  that  they  go 
to  school,  because  upon  educated  citizens 
depends  the  good  of  the  State.  So  then 
a  child  ought  to  be  paid  for  rendering 
such  services,  just  as  the  citizen  who 
renders  his  services  as  a  soldier.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  child  is  paid  by  what  he 
learns  in  school  for  his  use  in  after  life. 
So  it  may  just  as  truly  be  said  that  the 
soldier  is  paid  in  the  preservati<ni  of  his 
country  and  his  home.  Why  should  a 
true  patriot  require  dollars  and  cents 
for  services  in  his  country's  defense  any 
more  than  a  child  for  services  also  for  his 
country,  for  one  is  done  just  as  much  for 
self  as  the  other  ?  Again,  when  the  child 
goes  into  a  business  establishment  or  a 
manufacturing  jdaoe  to  work  be  receives 
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VDODity  for  his  services.  Yet  is  he  not 
getting  an  education  for  future  life  ?  Why 
should  a  private  individual  pay  the  child 
for  his  services  and  not  thiis  same  indi- 
vidual in  a  public  capacity  as  the  State  ? 
The  child  is  serving  the  State  when  he  is 
learning  business  or  a  trade,  and  he  is 
also  gaining  knowledge  whereby  he  may 
gain  a  livcfihood  in  later  life,  yet  he  is 
paid  for  his  services  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Tlie  apprenticeship  system  has  died  out 
in  this  country,  no  doubt,  just  because 
of  the  feeling  that  one  learning  a  trade 
should  be  paid  for  his  services  in  dollars 
and  cents  beyond  the  mere  trade  itself. 
As  I  see  it,  the  child  is  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  receive  money  for  his  services 
to  the  State  as  the  soldier,  and  the  State 
is  just  as  nmch  under  obUgation  to  pay 
him  for  his  public  services  in  the  school- 
room as  the  private  party  is  to  pay  him 
for  private  services  rendered.  The  ap- 
prentice in  the  school-room  should  have 
d<rflars  and  cents  for  his  services  beyond 
the  mere  knoiriedge  gained. 

Whatever  dse  is  the  business  of  the 
State,  it  is  to  bring  happiness  to  its  peo- 
ple. Periiaps  there  is  no  other  nation  at 
ptesent,  nor  has  there  been  one  in  the 
past,  where  the  pec^e  constituting  it  are 
wm  happj  as  in  our  country, — ^I  mean  all 
classes  of  people.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
diat  the  darioest  Mot  upon  our  pages  to- 
day is  that  of  cIiild4abor.  The  most 
jsBhiBffpj  cieatuies  among  our  people 
to-day  are  the  poor,  helfdess  children 
condemned  to  work  as  they  are.  When 
one  reads  of  these  poor  children,  one  can 


hardly  believe  that  a  great  nation  that 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  free  a  race  of 
people  who  were  really  never  as  bad  off 
in  their  slavery  as  are  these  children, 
God's  diildren,  America's  children,  at 
the  very  present  time  in  many  places, 
can  refuse  to  spend  any  amount  to  free 
these  children.  What  can  dollars  mean 
to  us  when  these  poor,  Uttle  human  souls 
are  perishing!  What  are  taxes  to  us 
who  are  grown  to  manhood,  able-bodied 
and  blessed  with  health,  compared  with 
the  woes  of  those  poor  children  who  are 
taxed  a  thousand  times  worse  ?  Of  what 
better  use  is  money  if  by  paying  them  to 
go  to  school  we  can  thus  free  them  from 
the  bondage  they  are  now  in  ? 

But  this  paper  is  not  altogether  written 
in  the  interests  of  unhappy  and  miserable 
children  involved  in  labor,  but  also  for 
the  helping  of  all  children  who  go  out  to 
work,  because  money  means  more  to 
them  and  to  their  parents  than  schooling. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  paying  childr^ 
will  get  them  all  in  school,  nor  keep  them 
there,  nor  reheve  all  burdens  about  them. 
But  it  is  claimed  and  believed  in  by  the 
writer,  that  by  paying  children  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  attend  school  will  bring 
in  and  keep  in  a  very  large  body  of  chil- 
dren not  in  school  now,  and  that  it  will 
pay  this  nation  to  do  it  in  the  suppression 
of  crime,  in  the  nuildng  of  more  intelli- 
gent voters,  in  the  building  up  of  homes, 
and  above  all  in  making  hundreds  of 
children  now  miserable  to  be  happy  in 
the  future.  Oscar  CHBnaiAN. 

Ohio  Univerttiy^  Athens,  Ohio. 
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dM  had  dipt  lor  a  brief  nace  in  Peace, 
'  the  BMhors  to  ihow  her  thflir 


Aad  thqr»  haJiugliar  lo  Ihe  summit  of  a 
her  tte  wide  Worid,  aajing:  'This  is 


""  AHZ^BAI" «  silly  giri  the  Princess  is," 

W    Mfiloquiied   Milady.     ""Gone 

Jtanmmg   agun   when   she   might    be 


viewing  the  jracht-race  from  the  deck 
of  the  •  Sunbeam.*  '* 

"•  Slumming •?-  queried  the  Critic, 
with  his  usual  cultivated  bitter  smile  or- 
namenting his  classic  features. 

Milady  looked  at  him  severely  through 
her  lorgnette,  then  her  face  softened; 
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she  dropped  the  glass,  and  I  could  see 
her  thinking:  ''Well,  perhaps  you  really 
don*t  know,  and  you  are  such  an  ex- 
tremely nice  Critic  to  look  upon,  that  I 
find  it  impossible  to  be  stem  with  you." 

''WeU,  slunmiing  is  going  about  with 
a  basket,  you  know,  and — ah — ^talking 
with  the  poor,  and  finding  out  just  what 
they  think  and  feel  and  need,  and — and 
— oh,  you  know, — seeing  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  Critic  rude- 
ly; then  he  leaned  his  brow  on  his  hand 
and  meditated,  while  Milady  waited. 

At  length  he  looked  at  her  earnestly, 
and  asked:  ''Do  two  halves  make  a 
whole?" 

Milady  made  no  reply,  but  it  is  certain 
that  she  did  not  understand  the  question, 
for  she  never  fails  to  have  the  ans- 
wer.  Tbe  Day  Laborer  stopped  with 
the  study  door-knob  in  his  hand, 
and  watdied  Milady  sweep  out  of  the 
room,  and  saw  the  Critic  resume  his  bitter 
smile  as  he  buried  himself  in  his  book. 
Then  the  Day  Laborer  went  into  his 
study,  and  thought  and  thought  of  how 
he  could  make  "beautiful  books  and 
things  **  out  of  such  a  foolish  question  as 
"Do  Two  Halves  Make  a  Whole ?' 

But  do  they  ?  Are  we  who  slum,  and 
they  that  are  slunmied,  really  halves  of 
one  great  body,  in  which  each  man  is 
only  a  cell,  but  a  vitaUy  important  cq)1  ? 
If  the  blood  is  poisoned  at  one  point  is 
the  whole  circulatoiy  system  less  pure? 
If  bad  whiskey,  and  miserable  dwellings, 
and  poor  food  and  pain  make  some  nerves 
of  that  vast  body  quiver,  can  it  be  that 
the  whole  Body  of  Man  suffers  and  groans 
not  knowing  the  source  of  its  discomfort  ? 

If  some  seer  could  prove  that  this  be 
true,  would  we  stop  now  and  then  to 
throw  a  crumb  to  Lazarus  at  the  gate, 
and  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  or  would 
we  strive  to  make  our  Body  clean  from 
head  to  heel. 

I  fancy  the  latter. 

Time  was  when  men  were  far  apart 
That  time  is  not  now.  Vast  land-spaces, 
vaster  sea-spaces  have  been  anmhflated. 


and  we  have  lost  the  old  sense  of  time 
and  space.  A  wise  man  has  said  that 
some  Worid  Spirit  seems  to  be  saying 
silently  to  men:  "Stand  close!  Stand 
close!**  and  they  do  stand  dose  in  great 
charities  and  benefactions,  and  in  vast 
combinations,  and  sometimes  in  wajrs 
apparently  or  really  evil,  body  pressed 
against  body,  and  hand  against  hand  for 
the  easier  passing  of  money.  We  must 
hope  that  all  in  good  time  men  will  stand 
heart  to  heart  with  the  word  "Brother" 
on  the  Kps,  and  the  thought  in  the  mind 
that  the  well-being  of  one  child  of  the 
great  household  makes  for  the  good  of  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says :  "  Society 
is  gaining  self-consciousness  which  marks 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  race.  We  are  banning 
to  see  that  society  lives  one  vast  life  of 
which  every  man  is  a  part.  We  are  gain- 
ing what  Walter  Besant  calls  'the  sense 
of  humanity.'  ** 

How  true  this  seems  when  we  think 
of  man,  but  how  little  true  it  seems  when 
we  tiy  to  apply  it  to  individuals.  Once 
there  was  a  child  who  had  the  curious 
notion  which  was  connected  in  no  way 
with  the  thought  of  deafoess,  that  the 
aged  could  not  hear  fab  remarks,  and  he 
would  utter  sentences  in  his  clear  treble 
that  the  grandfather  or  grandmother, 
sitting  in  tibe  strange  silence  that  comes 
to  age  would  be  hurt  to  hear*  So  we 
laiger  children  do  to  the  poor.  We,  in 
our  ignorance,  have  imagined  that  the 
poor  are  not  like  oursdves,  and  we  have 
dreamed  that  they  do  not  feel — at  least, 
do  not  feel  as  we  feel, — and  we  ask  them 
strange  questions,  and  do  to  them  strange 
deeds,  that  bite  them  as  neither  cold  nor 
hunger  does. 

Dear  Milady,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  you  and  the  poor 
woman  who  is,  alas !  so  rudely  slummed. 
She  wants  to  be  beautiful.  She  longs 
for  love  as  men  under  water  long  for  air. 
She,  however  she  is  soiled,  loves  parity 
above  all  things.  Her  heart  softens 
under  the  grave,  deep  glances  of  little 
children,  and  she  trembles  with  joy  or 
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paiD  when  the  scent  of  a  flower  or  the 
feel  of  the  spring  in  the  air  brings  back 
lost  days. 

She  is  just  like  you.  I  have  heard  the 
Httle  laugh  she  gives  when  her  *'man" 
comes  home,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
kissed  her,  because,  proud  Milady,  you 
have  made  my  heart  smile  with  that  same 
little  laugh  a  thousand  times. 

I  have  seen  her  bend  over  her  little  one, 
burned  or  crushed  out  of  all  semblance 
of  childhood,  and  her  body  with  its  brood- 
ing, bending  lines,  and  her  face  of  an- 
guish, were  just  your  body  and  face  over 
again,  as  they  were  revealed  to  me  when 
that  other  Little  One  died. 

**  Probably  she  beat  and  cursed  it  when 
it  was  aUve,''  you  say.  Possibly,  but  one 
nnist  look  beneath  Uie  alien  grime  when 
searching  for  the  Body  of  Man. 

Just  last  night  I  put  down  my  book, 
and  went  into  the  streets  with  the  cry  of 
the  childless  wife  in  Paolo  and  Francesca 
ringing  in  my  ears: 

**  Eternal  yearning,  answered  by  the 

wind — :* 

I  stopped  to  buy  violets  for  Milady 
horn  a  woman  at  the  comer,  clumsy, 
coarse-featuied,  and  dark  as  a  negro. 
About  her  bead  was  tied  a  bright  red 
shawl,  and  she  was  almost  ludicrous  in 
hen^ineas. 

"Motiier,  give  me  a  flower,*'  the  street- 
bojs  criedt  and  "Mother,  mother,  may 
n't  we  have  just  one?**  called  a  crowd  of 
littie  gins* 

"Soidy  these  are  not  all  yours,''  I  said. 

''No,"  she  answered,  ''but  I  love  to 
be  called  modier,  and  I  ask  'em  to,  and 
toimetimfa  I  pay  'em — ^just  with  flowers 
— Cor  I  never  had  a  child  to  call  me  so." 

She  tmned  her  face  away,  and  the  vein 
in  her  nedc  throbbed  in  a  way  that  told 
of  coning  tean.  As  I  turned  homeward 
mj  mind  compared  the  noble  Lucrezia 
wiidi  Ae  poor  videt-sdler,  but  my  heart 
prajied  the  old  Hindu  prayer:  "Lord, 
leadi  me  tiiat  all  things  are  One." 

Wise  men  aee  Aat  the  tug-of-war  has 
eone  ior  tins  ooontiy,  which  is  the  Prom- 
ised Land  for  tibe  poor  of  all  nations. 
Jaeob  Bii  kM  staled  the  proUem  baldly 


and  honestly  in  his  Battle  With  the  Slum: 
"For  it  is  one  thing  or  the  other:  either 
we  wipe  out  the  slum,  or  it  wipes  us  out," 
and  he  tells  us,  too,  how  the  problem 
may  be  solved,  which  is  more  than  the 
calamity-howler,  or  **the-world-is-grow- 
ing-worse  "  pessimist  ever  does.     He  says : 

"You  do  not  want  to  come  down  to 
your  work  for  your  fellows  when  you  go 
from  the  brown-stone  front  to  the  tenement, 
but  neither  do  you  want  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  you  are  coming  up  to  him,  for 
you  know  that  you  do  not  feel  that  way. 

"  You  want  to  come  right  over,  to  help 
him  to  reform  conditions  with  which  he 
cannot  grapple  alone.  For  that  is  the 
brotherhood,  and  now  you  can  see  that 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  really  helps. 

"  Children  of  one  Father ! 

"Spin  all  the  fine  theories  you  Uke, 
build  up  systems  of  profound  philosophy, 
of  social  ethics,  of  philanthropic  endeavor; 
back  to  that  you  must  get  if  you  get  any- 
where at  all." 

There  is  meat  for  the  thinker. 

Alice  Brown  has  written  a  paragraph  that 
may  well  be  a  warning  for  indifferent  men 
and  women  bent  upon  pleasure,  and  the 
cruel  individuals  who  fancy  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor: 

"  I  do  n't  think  you  'U  have  your  way 
for  very  long  at  a  time.  You  'U  seem  to 
have  it,  but  you  must  remember  the 
universe  is  built  on  honor.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  very  deep  and  strong  be- 
fore you  and  I  were  bom.  It  won't  do 
the  least  good  for  us  to  tinker  up  little 
laws  of  our  own.  They  '11  only  get 
smashed,  and  we  with  them,"  says  blunt 
Dr.  Milbanke  in  Margaret  Warrener. 

Beside  the  wise  men,  the  butterflies 
and  the  oppressors  are  the  people  who 
belong  to  a  fourth  dass.  They,  in  their 
charity,  do  infinite  harm,  but  if  once  con- 
vinced of  that  harm,  they  cease  to  do  it, 
and  cease  also  to  accomplish  the  infinite 
uses  that  are  given  into  their  loving  hands 
to  perform.  They  do  not  learn  to  temper 
mercy  with  justice,  but  cast  mercy 
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and  cling  painfully  to  a  cold  and  unsatis- 
fying justice. 

''Since  justice  has  replaced  charity 
on  the  prescription,  the  patient  is  improv- 
ing," says  Jacob  Riis»  and  it  is  sternly 
true.  It  is  pitifully  easy  to  make  beggars, 
and  when  one  has  made  a  beggar,  he  will 
usually  find  that  he  has  made  an  enemy. 
But  while  we  are  selfishly  and  unselfishly 
careful  to  guard  the  priceless  treasure  of 
true  pride  and  self-respect  in  those  whom 
we  are  privil^ed  to  help,  let  us  be  careful 
that  we  pass  none  by  who  need  us.  Some 
little  one  starving  for  love, — and  minis- 
trations; some  desolate,  desperate  man 
needing  a  new  hope  to  which  he  may 
cUng, — and  work;  some  weary  woman 
to  whom  you  may  give  cheer, — and  the 
help  of  your  hands ;  perchance  one  whose 
pride  is  swallowed  up  in  suffering,  and 
who  cannot  be  harmed  by  your  most  gener- 
ous gifts.  Let  us  particularly  remember 
these  last,  for  how  intolerable  must  be  the 
days  and  nights  of  those  who  can  only  pray : 

"Who  shall  deUver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?  " 

How  hot  it  was  in  the  httle  room  with 
its  one  window  opening  upon  the  air- 
shaft — the  air-shaft — and  everything  that 
her  eyes  rested  on,  from  dirty  verminous 
walls  to  dirty  verminous  floor,  was  hideous. 

Poor  eyes,  so  tired  and  bright;  poor 
parched  hps,  and  dry  wasted  hands  with 
the  curious  finger-tips,  and  poor  weary 
body  burning  with  fever,  and  lungs  gasp- 
ing for  clean  air  that  was  not. 

Some  one — oh,  how  could  she? — ^had 
read  to  her  of  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  and  she  told  me,  when  the  cough 
would  let  her,  of  the  night  just  past. 

"  I  got  to  thinkin',"  she  said,  "  of  how 
it  would  feel  to  lay  out  in  the  wet  green 
grass,  and  have  the  cool  rain  fallin'  on 
me,  and  it  seemed  as  real  as  real,  and 
then  somebody  stepped  on  a  baby  on  the 
stairs  and  nearly  killed  it,  and  I  coughed 
till  I  was  'most  dead,  but  when  I  did  get 
to  sleep,  I  had  the  rummest  dream.  I 
thought  I  was  layin'  by  a  water-thing  [a 
fountain],  with  a  marble  edge,  so  cool — 
you  can  't  think — ^and  I  drank  and  drank, 


and  the  water  came  up  around  me,  and 
great  branches  of  white  grapes  with  green 
leaves  hung  into  the  water,  and  when  I 
ate  some  of  *em — cold  as  ice — I  had  n't 
any  pain  at  all,  but  just  a  sort  of  peaceful 
d£ad  feeUng,  like  when  you  first  wake  up, 
and  haven't  begun  to  cough  yet.  My,, 
it  was  good!" 

Poor  dreamer!  It  was  stifling  in  the 
dark  dreadful  room,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  the  sound  of  the  crying  of  children, 
dying  by  the  score  in  that  great  hive  of 
human  life.  Outside  the  sun  beat  down 
on  the  reeking  pavements,  and  the  heat 
was  almost  unbearable,  but  on  the  fruit- 
stand  at  the  comer  lay  pounds  and  pounds 
of  grapes  holding  coolness  and  freshness 
within  their  dusty  skins.  A  paltry  pound 
in  a  coarse  white  dish  filled  with  ice  and 
fresh  water  made  the  dream  almost  true, 
and  cooled  the  parched  mouth  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  but  poverty  means  that 
thousands,  who  like  her,  are  in  the  grasp 
of  the  "Living  Death,"  could  as  easily 
buy  a  diamond  as  the  piece  of  ice,  or  the 
fruit  that  would  make  the  suffering  less 
intolerable  for  a  space. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  a  little  one  of  seven 
die  with  a  tiny  basket  of  fruit,  which 
came  too  late,  alas!  pressed  against  her 
breast.  For  weeks  she  had  been  able 
to  eat  but  little  of  the  coarse  food  which 
was  provided  in  that  wretched  home, 
but  she  went  out,  bless  her,  not  knowing 
of  her  poverty,  for  had  she  not  her  basket 
of  fruit  and  a  new  doll  ? 

"Who  are  the  poor,  that  the  preacher 
man  told  about  ?**  she  asked,  and  her 
mother,  hiding  her  tears,  told  her  that 
the  poor  were  those  who  had  not  enough 
to  eat  and  wear. 

"I  am  glad  that  we  are  not  poor, 
Manuna,"  she  whispered,  and  so  went 
where  there  are  no  poor. 

Yes,  it  is  pitifully  easy  to  make  beg- 
gars, but  oh,  we  must  not  fear  that  we 
may  harm  the  Httle  ones,  or  those  travel- 
ers that  are  so  near  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, if  we  venture  to  give  them  more 
than  the  cup  of  cold  water. 

Vineland,  N.  J.         A.  L.  Stkbs. 
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CHILD-SLAVERY:    DEMOCRACY'S  PRESENT  BATTLE  WITH  THE 

MOLOCH  OF  GREED. 


One  of  Tlie  GhraTest  and  Most  Fnnda- 

montal  Problems  Confronting  The 

Statesmanship  of  America. 

ONE  OF  the  gravest  and  most  essentially 
fundamental  problems  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  to-day  is  that  relating  to  the  over- 
throw of  child-slavery,  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  sinister  perils  that 
threaten  the  Republic  of  to-morrow,  as  it  is 
also  the  capital  crime  against  the  helpless 
young.    It  is  a  question  in  behalf  of  which 
xi^t,    reascm    and    humanity    are    battling 
against  the  sordid  present-day  conmierdalism 
thst  is  the  most  deadly  menace  to  free  insti- 
tutions;   and  furthermore,  it  is  a  question 
about  iHkidi  no  right-thinking  American  can 
be  indifferent,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  modem  plutocracy  that  in  recent 
yean  has  so  successfully  puUed  the  strings  of 
poiwer  in  state  and  nation,  is  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  awakening  to 
the  erfl.    Already  the  greed-governed  inter- 
ests are  working,  mole-like  but  actively,  to 
prevent  by  delays  any  further  effective  official 
invesligatioiis  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  crime  against  civilisation  and  to  check  or, 
if  tibat  b  impossflble,  to  emasculate,  any  legis- 
lation tibat  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evfl 
and  destroy  it    Of  the  most  immediate  and, 
became  of  its  underiianded  character,  the 
moit  dangerous  peril  along  this  line,  against 
the  success  of  iHudi  all  humanity-loving  peo- 
fde  should  direct  their  efforts,  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak.    Just  now,  however,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  call  to  mind  some  historical  facts 
that  are  germane  to  the  subject;  for  the  battle 
of  demoMuy  is  the  battle  for  human  emanci- 
pation and  individual  development  and  prog- 
resa,  and  at  every  step  it  has  encountered  the 
loras  ol  privilege  and  reaction  which  under 
varying  guises  have  ever  been  actuated  by  the 
same  twin  spirit — the  passion  for  gain  and 
for  power;  and  the  strugi^  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  chfldren,  that  alone  can  guaran- 
tee a  noble  civilijmtion  for  coming  ages,  is  no 
cnnftct. 


What  Xha  Demoeratle  Epoch  Represents. 
WOk  Ae  adtent  of  democracy  the  great 


aggressive  battle  for  human  rights,  freedom 
and  justice  was  inaugurated.  Democracy 
struck  first  at  the  fountain-head  of  despotism 
— government  of  the  people  by  the  privileged 
few.  It  declared,  and  declared  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones,  that  the  source  of  government  lay, 
not  in  the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  or  any  priv- 
ileged class  claiming  to  know  more  than  the 
people  or  assuming  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  while  doing  things  which  were 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
populace.  It  declared  as  its  great  funda- 
mental postulate  that  in  the  people,  and  in 
the  people  alone,  resided  the  law-making 
power.  All  government  derived  its  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  insisted 
that  the  law-makers  and  all  persons  entrusted 
with  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the 
law  should  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters 
of  the  people.  Thus  we  find  George  Washing- 
ton saying  in  regard  to  those  entrusted  with 
law-making  and  executing  power,  ''They  are 
no  more  than  creatures  of  the  people,'*  and 
again  that,  "The  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion will  always  be  with  the  people." 

But  democracy  did  not  rest  with  this  first 
and  supreme  demand  that  the  people  should 
be  recognized  as  the  head  and  fountain  of 
government  and  that  the  representatives 
should  represent  and  not  misrepresent  their 
wishes.  It  contended  that  as  essential  re- 
quirements for  free  institutions,  human  prog- 
ress and  growth,  three  other  further  facts 
should  be  recognised:  namely,  (1)  the  rights 
of  man — equal  justice  and  equaU^  of  oppor- 
tunities and  of  rights  for  all;  (2)  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  brain  of  man — ^freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion; (S)  universal  education  of  the  young — 
a  basic  requisite  for  the  success  of  free  gov- 
ernment. And  this  last  demand  necessarily 
carried  with  it  the  freedom  and  protection  of 
the  young  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  edu- 
cation, so  essential  to  the  State.  These  four 
fundamental  or  basic  demands  of  democracy, 
when  once  accepted,  led  naturally  to  a  steadily 
broadening  moral  vision.  All  forms  of  slaveiy 
became  hateful  to  men  who  accepted  the  new 
evangel  of  civilization.    Justice  for  the  weak 
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became  not  only  a  sacred  duty  imposed  on 
the  national  conscience,  but  the  highest  wis- 
dom. And  thus  step  by  step  the  new  hand- 
maid of  civilization  sought  to  lead  the  awaken- 
ed social  conscience  and  intelligence  up  the 
highway  of  enduring  progress. 

But,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  story 
of  the  slow  ascent  of  man,  the  dazzling  vic- 
tories that  marked  the  advent  of  democracy 
were  clouded  by  excesses,  the  legitimate  but 
deplorable  result  of  centuries  of  oppression; 
and  these  excesses  gave  the  forces  of  class- 
rule,  oppression  and  reaction  the  opportunity 
for  which  selfishness,  ambition,  privilege  and 
greed  are  ever  watching,  and  a  period  of  re- 
action set  in  in  Europe  after  the  dawn  of  the 
democratic  epoch.  It,  however,  was  succeed- 
ed by  another  incoming  tide  of  popular  senti- 
ment, and  this  recurrence  of  democratic  sen- 
timent demanded  further  emancipation 
for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  Then  it 
was  that  the  conscience  of  En^and 
awakened  to  the  horrors  of  child-slavery 
as  then  practiced. 

Ohild  SlATery  in  England  Dnring  The  First 
Half  of  The  Nineteenth  Oentnry. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
great  moral  or  democratic  awakening  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
En^nd  was  the  general  protest  on  the  part 
of  humanitarians  and  reformers  which  led  to 
the  modification  in  a  nCiaterial  manner  of  the 
fri^tful  conditions  attending  child-slavery  in 
Great  Britain.  This  noble  crusade  for  tender 
and  helpless  childhood  and  in  behalf  of  a 
greater  and  better  England  was  led  in  the 
halls  of  state  by  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury;  in  the  diurch  by  Canon 
Charles  lOngsley  and  Frederic  D.  Maurice; 
in  the  field  of  philanthropic  and  social  reform 
by  Robert  Owen;  while  the  poets  of  the  day 
contributed  some  of  their  noblest  verse  in 
behalf  of  the  children.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Elizabeth  Barrett,  later  Birs.  Browning, 
penned  her  well-known  poem,  "The  Ciy  oi 
the  Children/*  which  thrilled  England  and 
in  a  large  way  awakened  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  the  people.  Charles  Mackay,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  people's  poets  of  the  age, 
at  this  time  wrote  his  memorable  poem  en- 
titled "The  Souls  of  the  Children/'  the  first 
three  stanzas  of  which  ran  as  follows: 


•<« 


Who  bids  for  die  little  diiklKn,— 
Bo4y,  and  soul,  and  brain? 


Who  bids  for  the  little  difldren, — 

Young,  and  without  a  stain  ? 
Will  no  one  bid,'  said  Enf^and, 

'For  their  souls  so  pure  and  n 
And  fit  for  all  good  or  evil. 

The  world  on  their  page  may  write  ?' 

'We  bid,'  said  Pest  and  Famine, 

'We  lad  for  life  and  limb; 
Fever  and  pain  and  squalor 

Their  bnffht  young  eyes  shall  dim. 
When  the  ^ildrai  grow  too  many. 

We  '11  nurse  them  as  our  own. 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places. 

Where  none  may  hear  their  moan.* 

'I  bid,'  said  Beggary,  howlioff, 

'I  bid  for  them,  one  and  alfl 
I  '11  teach  them  a  thousand  lessons — 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl! 
Th^  shiill  sleep  in  my  lair,  like  maggots, 

Tney  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine; 
And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I  hope  they  'U  answer  tnine.'" 

But  the  fine,  sensitive  heart  of  woman,  al- 
ways quick  to  respond  when  the  caU  of  hu- 
manity is  made,  and  the  popular  poet  of  the 
people,  were  not  alone  in  voicing  in  verse  the 
imperious  demand  of  democracy  in  behalf  of 
the  helpless  little  ones  who  were  the  victims  of 
the  soulless  spirit  of  conamerdal  greed.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  poem  indicating 
the  materialistic  commercialism  which  fattens 
off  of  the  little  chUd  slaves  was  written  by 
Lord  Bulwer-L3rtton  in  his  great  poem,  "King 
Arthur."  Here  we  find  in  the  following 
notable  Hues  the  English  novelist  and  poet 
representing  King  ArUiur  as  peering  into  the 
future  by  means  of  the  magic  power  given 
him,  and  appaUed  at  seeing  the  state  to  which 
EIngland  in  the  far-off  nineteenth  century 
should  descend.  We  know  of  few  more 
graphic  or  striking  pictures  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization under  the  dominion  of  the  present- 
day  commercial  spirit — civilization  erased 
by  the  mania  for  gold — ^than  are  found  in 
^hese  lines: 

"Skm  fades  the  pageant,  and  the  Phantom  stage 
As  slowly  fill  d  with  saualid,  ghastly  forms; 
Here,  over  firdess  heartns^  coward  snivering  Age 
And  blew  with  feeble  breath  dead  cmbm; — 
storms 
Hunff  in  the  1(7  welkin;  and  the  bare 
Eartn  lay  forlorn  in  Winter's  cfaamel  air. 


No  cardeas  Qukfliood  lausfa'd 

But  dwarf  d,  pale 
^gloom 
On  infant  fafows,  beneath  a  poisoii-tiee 

With  skeleton  fingers  pliea  a  ghasthr  kwm. 
Mocking  IB  cynicjeit  lira's  giafest  thu»; 
Thejwove  say  KjBg-iobei,  mutleriug^what 
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And  througii  tiiat  dreaiy  Hades  to  and  fro, 
Slalk'd  aD  unheeded  the  Tartarean  Guests; 

Grim  Discontent  that  loathes  the  Gods,  and  Woe 
Oaspiitf  dead  infants  to  her  milkleas  breasts; 

And  madmng  Hate,  and  Force  wiUi  iron  heel. 

And  Toicekss  Vengeance  shaip'ning  secret  sted. 

*Can  sudi  thinos  be  bebw  and  God  above ?' 
Faltered  the  King; — ^replied  the  Genius — 'Nay, 

This  is  the  state  the  sages  most  f^nrove; 
This  is  Bian  dTiliced! — ^the  pmect  sway 

Of  Merchant  Kings;  the  ripeness  of  the  Art 

Which  dieapens  men — ^the  Elysium  of  the  Mart*  ** 

The  great  moral  awakening  in  England 
achieved  great  things  in  modifying  conditions 
in  the  opening  conflict  in  a  war  which  must 
be  waged  until  democracy  and  humanity  have 
triumphed.  In  America  after  the  Civil  war 
there  came  a  period  of  moral  inertia  and  ex- 
haustion on  the  part  of  the  people,  during 
which,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such  periods, 
the  retrogiessive  forces  of  reaction,  greed  and 
oppression  were  quick  to  stealthily  advance 
along  various  lines.  One  by  one  the  high 
old  ideals  of  democracy  were  quietly  ignored 
in  the  interests  of  privikge,  monopoly  and  the 
gambling-worid  of  Wall  street  Then  came 
that  unlM^y  alliance  between  the  political 
machine  and  the  commerdal  feudalism,  in 
which  the  princes  of  privilege  virtually  fur- 
nished the  money  to  form  public  opinion  and 
carry  elections,  while  they  in  return  either 
nanied  those  who  were  to  misrepresent  the 
people  or  were  guaranteed  ample  assurances 
that  their  special  grafts  or  interests  would 
be  protected  bj  the  recreant  government  and 
the  faithlfsii  public  servants.  As  a  natural 
reault,  the  great  corporations  operating  public 
utilities,  vast  monopolies,  and  the  men  of 
master-biains  and  seared  consciences  who 
placed  profit  or  the  acquisition  of  gold  above 
an  oonsideratioiis  of  human  rights  and  justice 
to  the  people,  became  the  master-spirits  in  a 
vigorofus  young  plutocracy  that  for  years  has 
been  banishing  from  the  temple  of  free  gov- 
ernment the  representatives  of  the  democracy 
of  Jefferson  and  the  republicanism  of  Lincoln. 
Tike  TVeasury  Department  was  turned  over 
to  bankers  long  trained  to  fight  for  the  special 
privileges  of  the  banking  class  and  moneyed 
interests.  TVusts  were  given  greater  and 
greater  piolection  in  their  merciless  robbery 
of  the  people  by  tariffs  that  enabled  them  to 
compel  the  American  people  to  pay  far  more 
for  their  products  than  the  same  products 
were  sold  lor  by  the  American  trusts  in  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  otiberfoieign  lands.  Mean- 
while the  ruboads  were  permitted  to  defy 


laws,  destroy  great  business  enterprises  throuf^ 
discrimination,  and  rob  the  people  at  will, 
and  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining  cor- 
porations were  not  only  given  the  power  to 
take  untold  millions  of  money  from  all  the 
American  people  by  the  monopoly  rights 
granted  through  special  legislation,  but  their 
greed,  fed  on  princely  returns  through  the 
plunder  of  the  millions,  has  been  insatiable, 
and  step  by  step  they  have  proceeded  to  aug- 
ment their  wealth  by  displacing  men  wherever 
possible  and  employing  women  and  later 
children  of  tender  years,  until  there  are  vast 
armies  of  little  ones  who  should  be  living  the 
normal,  healthy  life  of  chOdren,  when  not  at- 
tending school,  but  who  are  condemned  to 
perpetual  slavery  in  mill,  factory  and  mine 
— slavery  that  is  dwarfing  body,  mind  and 
soul,  taking  from  them  the  priceless  birth- 
right which  is  the  hope  of  a  glorious  heritage 
for  the  America  of  to-morrow.  And  this 
crime  of  measureless  proportions  is  being 
justified  by  the  same  specious  arguments  and 
sophistries  which  have  ever  been  summoned 
to  uphold  the  moral  criminality  of  the  would- 
be  despots  and  oppressors  of  humanity. 

The  Rise  of  Moral  Sentiment  and  Demo- 
cratic Spirit  Against  The  Slarery 
of  The  Young. 

During  recent  years  a  persistent  and  an 
increasingly  effective  campaign  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  small  groups  of  high-minded  pa- 
triots looking  toward  acquainting  the  people 
with  this  crime  against  the  children.  Of 
these  splendid  workers  who  have  made  war 
against  child-slavery,  the  Socialists  have  been 
probably  the  most  persistent  and  insistent 
workers;  and  some  of  their  number — ^men 
like  John  Spargo  and  Robert  Hunter — ^have 
contributed  great,  important  and  authorita- 
tive works  to  the  literature  of  juvenile  eman- 
cipation. Then  there  have  been  a  number 
of  radical  and  progressive  democrats  who  have 
stood  preeminently  representative  of  the  con- 
science force  in  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic Hfe — thinkers  like  Edwin  Markham, 
the  prophet-poet  of  democracy;  Hemy  George, 
Jr.,  and  other  equally  able  and  conscientious 
workers  for  a  nobler  civilization:  while  per- 
haps as  much  really  effective  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  brave  and  high-minded 
American  women  as  by  any  other  class  of 
workers.  They  have  investigated  the  condi- 
tions and  have  pointed  out  the  facts  with  the 
moral  insistence  that  marics  aroused  woman- 
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hood,  and  they  have  made  their  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  and  the  higher  emotions 
of  the  people.  In  this  work  also  the  social 
reformers  and  moral  leaders  among  the  women 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  certain  high- 
minded  deigymen,  among  whom  perhaps 
none  deserves  such  special  mention  as  the 
Rev.  Owen  R.  Love  joy,  an  earnest  worker 
who  in  the  present  crusade  reminds  one 
strongly  of  Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic  D. 
Maurice  in  the  earlier  days  when  the  battle 
was  being  fought  in  England  for  the  oppressed 
among  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Great 
Britain.  But  now  as  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, the  splendid  services  that  isolated  clergy- 
men are  rendering  to  the  cause  of  the  children 
necessarily  emphasize  in  a  striking  manner 
the  moral  inertia  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  in 
the  presence  of  this  blighting  crime.  The 
work  of  these  leaders  of  moral  progress  and 
democratic  advance  has  at  last  aroused  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  to  such  a  degree  that 
politicians  awake  to  the  growing  unrest  of 
the  hour,  but  who  have  for  the  most  part 
heretofore  been  strangely  indifferent  to  this 
crime  and  others  for  wUch  the  feudalism  of 
wealth  is  directly  responsible,  are  now  re- 
sponding to  the  public  outcry. 

President  Booseyelt's  Noble   Words  on 

Ohild-Labor. 

In  his  recent  message  the  President  uttered 
the  fc^owing  noble  words  on  the  subject  of 
difld-labor: 

*'Let  me  again  urge  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  child-labor  and  of  the  labor  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  More  and 
more  our  people  are  growing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  die  questions  which  are  not  merely 
of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  outweigh 
all  others;  and  these  two  questions  most  em- 
phatically come  in  the  category  of  those  which 
affect  in  the  most  far-reaching  way  the  home- 
life  of  the  Nation.  The  horrors  incident  to 
the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories 
or  at  wotk  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civili- 
zation. It  is  true  that  each  state  must  ulti- 
mately settle  the,  question  in  its  own  way; 
but  a  thorough  official  investigation  of  the 
matter,  with  the  results  published  broadcast, 
would  greatly  help  toward  arousing  the  pub- 
lic conscience  and  securing  unity  of  State 
action  in  the  matter.  There  is,  however,  one 
law  on  the  subject  which  should  be  enacted 


immediately,  because  there  is  no  need  for  an 
investigation  in  reference  thereto,  and  the 
failure  to  enact  it  is  discreditable  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  A  drastic  and  thorough- 
going child-labor  law  should  be  enacted  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.'* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  President  com- 
mits himself  strongly  and  unequivocally  to  a 
measure  for  the  thorough  official  investiga- 
tion of  child-labor  in  the  United  States  and 
also  strongly  urges  thorough-going  and  drastic 
child4abor  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  These  utterances  do 
credit  to  the  President  and  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  consdence-gulded  and 
truly  democratic  citizens  everywhere.  But 
the  proposed  provision  will  be  opposed  by  all 
those  interested  in  getting  cheap  goods  for 
great  department  stores,  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  inhuman  system  of  sweating,  no 
less  than  by  the  immensely  rich  mining  cor- 
porations and  the  textile,  ^ass  and  other 
manufacturing  interests  in  which  child-slavery 
is  extensively  practiced.  Indeed,  already 
this  opposition  of  the  interests  is  in  evidence. 
If  Congress  will  make  the  provision  for  a 
strong,  honest  and  exhaustive  investigation 
of  all  conditions  attending  the  employment  of 
children,  in  sweat-shops,  in  factories  and  in 
mines,  there  will  be  brought  before  the  public 
facts  that  will  establish  the  daim  of  conscien- 
tious investigators  in  such  a  way  that  the 
States  will  be  forced  to  act;  and  if  the  inves- 
tigation is  accompanied  by  proper  legislation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories, 
such  statutes  can  easily  be  made  general 
working  models  for  the  States,  only  so  modi- 
fied as  to  cover  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  different  commonwealths. 

Will  The  President  Back  Up  His  Words 

by  Throwinf  His  Influence  For  The 

Protection  of  The  Young? 

The  influence  which  a  President  can  prop- 
erly or  legitimately  exert  in  such  a  case  as  this 
is  very  great  and  more  than  sufficient,  when 
backed  as  he  is  in  this  instance  by  the  awaken- 
ed consdenoe  of  the  nation,  to  render  inevit- 
able such  legislation  as  he  has  recommended. 
And  by  the  exertion  of  legitimate  influence 
we  mmlj  mean  that  active  discussion  of 
measures  and  i^peals  to  the  consdenoe  and 
manhood  of  his  friends  in  Congress  that  a 
high-minded  statesman  might  property  re- 
sort to,  without  any  attempts  to  coerce  or 
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OfveiHiiflaenoe  anyone  by  threat  of  displeasure. 

If  tlie  strong  appeal  of  the  President  as 
gnren  above  had  come  from  an  official  like 
Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  occupying  a  posi- 
tioii  of  relative  strength  such  as  that  held  by 
President  Roosevelt,  there  would  be  every 
reason  to  expect  both  recommendations  would 
be  carried  out;  for. Governor  Folk  has  always 
acted  on  the  theory  that  "words  are  good 
when  badced  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so."  He 
has  always  modestly  and  dearly  set  forth  what 
be  would  strive  to  do  if  elected,  and  then  has 
faithfully  carried  out  his  pledges.  Or  if  the 
above  words  had  come  from  a  dear-visioned, 
consistent  and  intrepid  statesman  whose  past 
political  career  had  demonstrated  him  to  be 
a  man  of  resolute  character  and  moral  stamina 
— a  man  of  such  persistence  in  carrying  for- 
ward what  he  conceived  to  be  rig^t  as  has 
ever  been  displayed  by  Mayor  Johnson  of 
Qevdand,  there  would  be  little  question  but 
what  the  provisions  would  be  crystallized  into 
laws;  because  Mayor  Johnson  has  never  al- 
lowed any  considerations  of  personal  or  party 
interest  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  determined 
endeavor  to  secure  whatever  he  believed  to 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 
Both  Governor  Folk  and  Mayor  Johnson 
are  preeminently  "doers  of  the  word"  rather 
than  mere  preachers  of  that  which  is  obviously 
jostandri^t.  ' 

Unhappfly,  audi  cannot  be  said  of  President 
Booacfvelt,  He  is  a  preacher  par  exceUenest 
and  he  posaenes  as  positive  a  genius  for  utter- 
ing striking  and  admiraUe  epigrams  as  he  has 
a  hucahj  Iw  disregarding  them  after  they  have 
been  pfomulgaled.  ffis  famous  utterance, 
''Woids  are  good  when  backed  up  by  deeds, 
and  ooly  so,"  is  an  excellent  motto  whidi  if 
consistrfitly  loUowed  by  the  President  would 
lead  to  sweeping  and  fundamental  victories 
for  tbe  people  in  a  period  of  moral  awakening 
like  tbe  pieaent,  when  the  temper  of  the  public 
is  readjj  to  support  any  radical  measures  pro- 
poaed  by  tbe  ^ief  executive.  Yet  nothing  is, 
we  tlmdc.  dearer  to  the  careful  student  of 
picauil-dy  events  than  that  the  plutocracy 
doea  aot  at  heart  fear  the  President.  The 
great  gaaiblerB  of  Wall  street  and  the  chief 
booeaaeefB  among  the  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth  are  for  the  most  part  among 
hia  pffjWPMil  frienda  and  liberal  campaign 
snpporten.  Thtj  are  men  on  the  most  inti- 
mato  tetna  with  Secretary  Boot,  Mr.  Cortd- 
yoa,   KnI    hwmHv^^StcMuj   Bacon,   and 

to  the  President 


as  are  these  most  intimate  of  his  coundUors. 
True,  from  time  to  time  they  indulge  in  stage- 
play  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
or  to  serve  a  warning  on  the  President  that 
he  must  not  go  too  far;  but  so  long  as  their 
life-long  servant.  Root,  is  the  administration's 
mouthpiece  and  the  President's  diief-of-staff, 
and  so  long  as  fat-frying  Cortelyou  is  rewarded 
for  his  great  service  in  getting  large  siuns  of 
money  for  Roosevdt's  campaign  from  the  in- 
surance grafters — ^those  **  safe  and  sane  "  scoun- 
drels who  have  been  misappropriating  the 
people's  insurance  mone3r--by  being  pro- 
moted to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where 
his  position  will  enable  him  to  secure  untold 
wealth  for  political  purposes  from  the  banks 
and  other  representatives  of  the  feudalism  of 
wealth, — so  long,  we  say,  as  a  politician  so 
beholden  to  Wall-street  gamblers  and  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  great  heads  of 
public-service  corporations  is  made  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  plutocracy  will  stand  as 
solidly  for  Roosevelt  as  it  has  stood  by  him 
in  the  past.  So  we  very  much  fear  that  now 
that  the  President  has  gone  on  record  as  he 
has  in  regard  to  child-slavery,  the  matter,  in 
so  far  as  he  is  actuaUy  concerned,  will  receive 
littie  encouragement.  In  this  we  hope  we 
may  be  mistaken,  and  if  so  it  will  afford  us 
great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  such  mistake; 
but  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Roosevdt  since 
he  became  President  does  not  give  us  much 
hope  in  this  direction,  since  it  is  apparent  that 
the  powerful  interests  that  have  so  long  dom- 
inated the  Republican  party  are  awake  and 
working  to  defeat  the  propcMed  governmental 
investigation  as  well  as  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories. 

Siniatar  Forces  at  Work  Which  We  Fear 
Will  Inflnence  The  President. 

It  has  recently  devdoped  that  the  Gvlc 
Federation  or  master-spirits  in  that  organiza- 
tion presided  over  by  August  Belmont,  one 
of  the  chief  plutocrats  of  the  country,  is  anxious 
to  head  off  the  proposed  governmental  inves- 
tigation of  chfld-labor  and  in  lieu  of  the  in- 
vestigation appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
men  to  conduct  an  inquiry.  Now  the  Civic 
Federation,  with  Mr.  Belmont,  the  great  pub- 
lic-service magnate,  as  its  master-spirit,  is  not 
an  organization  that  has  up  to  Uie  present 
time  given  the  public  any  evidence  of  that 
conspicuous  impartiality  that  would  entitle  it 
to  pubKc  confidence.    True,  among  its  prom- 
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inent  members  are  many  of  our  noblest  reform- 
workers,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  not  only 
embraces  a  Urge  number  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
interests  that  is  aggressively  fighting  progres- 
sive democracy  and  the  popular  interests, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  heavy  financial  con- 
tributions come  largely  if  not  chiefly  from  the 
rich  beneficiaries  of  class  legislation — the 
men  who  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
maintain  the  present  order  and  beat  back  the 
growing  demand  for  public-ownership  and 
equitable  legislation  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eration has  conducted  extensive  investigations 
of  the  working  of  public-ownership  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  hoped  that  a  full  report  of 
this  investigation  could  have  been  published 
long  ere  this.  DoubUess  if  that  report  had 
been  as  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  public- 
service  companies  as  Mr.  Belmont  and  other 
master-spirits  in  the  Federation  had  hoped, 
the  report  would  long  since  have  appeared, 
or  at  least  a  preliminary  report  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  the  findings;  yet  up  to  the  present 
time  no  report  or  preliminary  report  has  ap- 
peared and  until  the  Federation  publishes  and 
widely  distributes  the  report  that  fully  and 
fairiy  gives  all  sides  of  the  great  question  and 
the  results  of  the  findings,  it  will  jusUy  rest 
under  suspicion  of  being  so  strongly  beholden 
to  predatory  wealth  or  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged interests  that  no  great  value  can  be  ex- 
pected for  the  cause  of  dvic  righteousness 
from  any  of  its  labors. 

Now  why  does  the  Civic  Federation  want 
to  shunt  a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  conditions  attending  child-labor  in 
factories,  sweat-shops,  mines  and  mills  through- 
out America — a  full  and  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  impartial  govern- 
ment officials  which  would  exert  an  authorita- 
tive influence  over  the  public  mind  and  over 
state  governments  whidi  no  private  investi- 
gation or  investigation  by  a  dique  or  a  coterie 
could  possibly  exert?  Obviously  because 
the  influence  of  the  Moloch  of  greed  is  so  great 
in  the  Civic  Federation  that  master-spirits  in 
that  organization  who  are  being  enriched 
through  the  slaveiy  of  the  young,  justly  dread 
an  official  investigation  directed  by  such  a 
competent  person  as  Commisaioner  Neill. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the  Civic 
Federation  leaders  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  children  employed  at  labor  outside 
of  the  farms  and  in  open-air  pursuits  in  thb 


country;  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
wretclMd  little  slaves  in  the  sweat-shops,  fac- 
tories and  mines.  If  this  is  true,  the  govern- 
ment investigation  would  only  give  authori- 
tative voice  to  the  fact,  and  any  benefit  that 
might  come  from  the  substantiation  of  such 
fact  would  be  greater  if  it  came  frmn  the  gov- 
ernment than  if  it  came  from  the  report  of  a 
conmiittee  appointed  by  a  federation  already 
under  public  suspicion.  If  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation attempted  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
of  child-labor  in  lieu  of  a  governmental  inves- 
tigation, we  predict  that  one  of  two  things 
would  follow:  Esther  a  strongly  biased  report 
would  be  published  that  would  be  veiy  grati- 
fying to  the  great  merchant-princes  who  are 
sweaters,  no  less  than  to  the  factoiy  chiefs 
and  the  mine-owners;  or  else,  what  would  be 
still  more  probable,  the  report  would  be  de- 
layed and  dragged  on  from  year  to  year  until 
the  public  interest  which  is  now  aroused  and 
which  the  slave-masters  are  in  dread  of, 
should  have  subsided. 

There  is  therefore  no  good  or  valid  reason 
why  the  President's  reconunendations  should 
not  be  speedily  carried  out  by  Congress,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  Civic  Federation 
would  serve  any  purpose  other  than  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proposed  governmental  investi- 
gation and  ultimately  defeat  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  friends 
of  sound  morality  and  dvic  righteousness,  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  land,  to  be  readv  to  meet 
and  oppose  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  Federa- 
tion, if,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  it  attempts  to 
shunt  the  government  investigation  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  an  investigation  conducted  by  its 
own  members. 

Secretary  Strauss'  Attitude  and  Its  Possi- 
ble Influence  on  The  President. 


To  us  one  of  the  most  disquieting  facts 
lating  to  this  question  is  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Strauss,  the  new  Cabinet  member. 
He  is  one  of  the  Civic  Federation  leaders  who 
are  extremely  anxious,  if  we  are  rightly  infbnn- 
ed,  to  prevent  the  government  conducting 
the  proposed  investigation  of  child-labor. 
Every  one  who  knows  how  anxious  Mr.  Roose- 
velt alwa3r8  is  to  please  the  members  of  hia* 
official  family  and  his  strong  perscMial  friends, 
will  feel  disquieted  at  the  advent  into  the 
Cabinet  of  the  great  merchant  who  is,  we  are 
informed,  so  strongly  of^KMed  to  governmental 
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investigation  of  duld-alavery  and  who  affects 
to  believe  the  child-labor  evil  is  far  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  people  believe. 

Knowing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  we  think  we  do, 
we  greatly  fear  that  he  will  not  be  found  ex- 
erting his  strong  influence  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
cellent proposab  made  in  his  message,  in  view 
of  his  new  minister's  opposition  to  the  same; 


and  therefore  we  would  urge  all  friends  of  the 
children  everywhere  to  write  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  urging  most  insistently  that 
they  actively  work  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
President's  proposed  suggestions  for  the  pro- 
tection and  rights  of  the  children  and  for  the 
salvation  and  increasing  greatness  of  our  Re- 
public. 


OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  MUNICIP.\L-OWNERSHIP:   A  NOTABLE 

SYMPOSIUM  BY  LEADING  SPECIALISTS. 


A  Battle  of  Oiants. 

IN  THE  October  and  November  numbers 
of  MoodjfM  Magasinef  one  of  the  leading 
financial  jouniab  of  the  land,  appears  a  s}*m- 
poaum  by  the  most  prominent  advocates  and 
opponents  of  municipal-ownership  of  natural 
monopolies.  The  case  of  popular  ownership 
of  public  utilities  is  ably  presented  by  a  num- 
ber of  master-thinkers  whose  eminence  and 
diaiacter  entitle  their  views  to  special  regard. 
Among  these  are  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
Ph.D.,  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
Ez-Govemor  L.  F.  C.  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island, 
Hon.  John  Foid  of  New  York,  Senator  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe  of  Cleveland,  Mayor  Dunne  of 
Chicago,  Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  The  Public^ 
and  William  P.  HiU,  Ph.D. 

Among  those  who  appear  in  behalf  of  the 
oiver-iich  private  corporations  operating  pub- 
Be  utilities  are  Edward  W.  Burdett,  attorney 
lor  the  EdisoD  Electric  Bluminating  Company 
of  Boston,  the  BCastadiusetts  Electric  lig^t- 
iBg  Conpany*  etc.;  Henry  Clews,  the  Wall- 
street  banlser  and  uphrider  of  privileged  in- 
terests; W.  W.  Freeman,  vice-i»esident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Edison  Electric  lUu- 
"*«***»^»g  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
and  Aitlnir  Williams,  President  of  the  Na- 
tiooal  Electric  Tiighting  Association.  Of  the 
odttr  writers  who  chunpion  private-owner- 
tbip  we  do  not  know  how  many  are  in  the 
cMfiloy  of  the  public-service  corporations  or 
utheiwisB  penoiuJly  interested  in  these  mo- 
THylw^^  bot  the  arguments  in  most  instances 
read  ikr  more  Uke  lawyers'  briefs  than  able 
rfismsrinns  of  persons  who  are  conscientiously 
deiendiDg  what  fhej  believe  to  be  true  and 
who  are  an¥ii^'T  to  present  the  whole  facts 
and  not  misstate  or  cover  up  vital  truths. 


Typical  DlostrationB  of  The  Tactics  of 

The     Bpecial-Pleadara    for     The 

Pubiic-SarTica  Oompanies. 

A  few  illustrations  will  emphasize  this  dis- 
position to  mislead  the  public  by  misrepre- 
sentation through  suppressing  vital  facts  in  a 
controversy,  or  by  reckless  assertions  in  lieu 
of  arguments.  In  his  artide  Mr.  H.  T.  New- 
comb,  who  zealously  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
notorious  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, thus  seeks  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  Mayor  Johnson  is  opposed  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  and  is  thus  false  to  his  oft-repeated 
advocacy  of  home-rule  and  his  contention  that 
the  people  should  decide  all  questions  in  which 
they  are  immediately  interested: 

**A11  that  the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway 
is  now  asking  of  Mayor  Johnson  and  the  City 
Council  is  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  offer  just  outlined  shaU  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland.  So  far  this  request  has  been  de- 
nied, although  those  who  are  denying  it  have 
heretofore  given  verbal  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  referendum." 

Unhappily  for  this  advocate  of  the  mal- 
odorous Cleveland  street  railway  corporation. 
Senator  Frederic  C.  Howe  in  the  symposium 
discusses  the  situation  in  Cleveland  and  in- 
ddentally  tells  the  whole  truth,  which  not  only 
puts  Mr.  Newcomb  in  a  very  unfortunate  po- 
sition but  entirely  changes  the  aspect  of  the 
contention  while  exposing  in  a  striking  man- 
ner one  of  the  most  conmion  methods  of  the 
special  pleaders  of  plutocracy  in  misleading 
the  people,  either  by  misrepresenting  or  par- 
tially stating  facts.  On  this  point  Senator 
Howe,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
author  of  that  extremely  able  work.  The  City 
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the  Hope  of  Democracy^  and  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  among  the  younger 
statesmen  of  Ohio,  says: 

"In  advocacy  of  its  position.  The  Cleve- 
land Electric  Railway  Company  has  imported 
paid  experts  to  make  public  opinion.  It  has 
hired  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers  to 
promote  its  cause.  Having  failed  to  secure 
its  franchise  from  the  Council,  it  is  appealing 
to  the  people  as  a  final  resort.  It  has  asked 
that  its  proposition  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote.  But  it  has  refused  to  be  bound  in  any 
way  by  that  vote  if  it  is  adverse  to  its  interests. 
It  seeks  a  referendum  on  the  'Heads-I-win, 
tails-you-lose '  basis.  Mayor  Johnson  has 
declared  that  he  favored  a  referendum  which 
would  bind  somebody,  a  referendum  which 
the  company  was  bound  to  accept,  one  in 
which  they  would  lose,  as  well  as  gain,  some- 
thing. His  proposition  has  been  to  submit, 
at  the  same  tune,  the  ordinances  of  The  Cleve- 
land Electric  and  The  Forest  City  Railway, 
under  a  binding  agreement  of  their  directors 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
people.  The  Cleveland  Electric  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  accept  this  modification  to 
its  own  proposal." 

Another  illustration  of  this  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  public  is  found  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams,  president  of  the  National 
Electric  Lighting  Association.  In  speaking 
of  municipal-ownership  in  England,  Mr.  Will- 
iams says: 

"While  munidpal-ownership  is  for  the 
moment  a  popular  fad  in  America,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  decided  check  m  that  direction 
in  En^nd — the  home  and  chief  exponent  of 
this  insidious  form  of  Socialism." 

There  is  only  one  thing  the  matter  with  the 
above  statement,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  true. 
No  fact  is  better  established  than  that  the 
present  drift  and  current  of  public  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  munidpal-ownership,  and,  more  than  this, 
that  it  is  rapidly  increasing  all  the  time. 
True,  in  recent  years  m  London  the  friends 
of  popular  ownership  and  progressive  democ- 
racy suffered  a  check  or  purtial  defeat,  due  to 
a  number  of  causes,  but  such  isolated  reverses 
are  always  present  in  the  history  of  eveiy  great 
onward  movement.  But  Mr.  Williams  does 
not  stop  here.  He  raises  the  old,  threadbare 
and  oft-exploded  alarmist  cry  about  increase 


of  munidpal  indebtedness  inddent  to  the 
dties  taking  over  the  public  utilities,  and  would 
have  the  people  believe  that  the  changes  which 
private  companies  as  well  as  dties  have  to 
make,  in  order  to  keep  public  utilities  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  represent  in  the 
hands  of  the  dties  a  frightful  waste  that  makes 
the  owning  of  these  utilities,  that  are  the 
source  of  such  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
wealth  to  private  corporations,  a  source  of 
grave  danger  if  not  of  bankruptcy  where  they 
are  found  in  the  hands  of  munidpalities.  We 
think  it  was  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  who  noticed 
the  alannist  cry  of  increase  of  munidpal  in- 
debtedness inddent  to  dties  taking  over  pub- 
lic utilities,  raised  by  those  who  are  striving 
to  keep  those  great  gold  mines  of  modem 
metropolitan  life — ^the  public  utilities — ^in  the 
hands  of  a  few  over-rich  men  and  corporations. 
He  showed  that  these  obligations  assumed 
by  a  city  were  not  debts  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
that  they  were  rather  investments  for  the  good 
and  profit  of  the  community,  carrying  with 
them  enormous  asset  values — values  that 
were  in  most  instances  worth  more  than  the 
obligations  and  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  continually  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable;  so  that  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  this  cry  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations and  their  tools  and  spedal-pleaders. 

The  men  who  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  our 
dties  from  acquiring  public  utilities  that  are 
annually  pouring  |rom  one  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars into  the  podcets  of  a  few  privileged  indi- 
viduals, which  under  public  ownership  would 
go  for  the  improvement  of  the  service,  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  and  the  raising  of  wages, 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  American  people 
have  lost  the  power  of  reasoning  for  them- 
selves. Who  are  the  men  most  vodfeious  in 
their  cries  against  pubUc-ownership  ?  The 
oflBcers  and  attorneys  in  the  great  public- 
service  corporations,  with  here  and  there 
professors  in  some  college  or  university  that 
like  the  Chicago  University  is  subsidised  by 
individuals  who  have  been  rendered  enormous- 
ly rich  through  monopoly  rights  and  special 
privileges.  Ajid  these  are  the  men  who  are 
so  anxious  that  thdr  employers  and  the  com- 
panies they  represent  should  assume  the 
enormous  debts  that  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve would  jeopardise  the  credit  of  any  dty, 
and  thus  save  the  imperilled  municipalities. 

The  whole  daim  is  so  transparent,  so  ab- 
surdly transparent,  that  the  advancing  of  it 
by  leading  spedal-pleaders  for  corporate  in- 
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terests  exposes  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
case  for  private^wnership.  This  pitiful  ex- 
hibitioa  of  the  sophistry  of  the  special-pleaders 
for  the  feudalism  of  priyileged  wealth  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Henry  D.  Lloyd  published  his  great 
woriL  on  New  Zealand  and  the  wonderful  facts 
showing  the  results  that  had  followed  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  acting  at  all  times  in  the  interests 
of  the  masses  and  discouraging  class  aggres- 
sions, and  furthermore  demonstrating  the 
splendid  result  of  government-ownership  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  other 
public  utilities,  a  great  cry  was  raised  that 
New  Zealand  was  groaning  under  a  terrible 
debt«  and  this  statement  was  published  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  the  plutocratic 
press  and  the  hired  agents  of  the  public-ser- 
▼ioe  companies  in  schools  and  on  th^  rostrum, 
untfl  the  facts  of  the  case  were  made  plain. 
Tlien  it  was  shown  that  while  the  great  public 
debts  of  other  countries  largely  if  not  chiefly 
represented  the  waste  of  war  and  the  fearful 
outlay  for  armaments  and  the  hire  of  soldiers, 
all  of  which  represented  no  tangible  asset  on 
whidi  values  could  be  realized,  the  debt  of 
New  Zealand  was  almost  entirely  an  invest- 
moit  that  could  not  do  other  than  return  an 
ever-increaaing  revenue  to  the  State  while 
hreoming  more  and  more  valuable  all  the 
time;  and  that  this  debt,  that  from  a  purely 
commercial  view-point  represented  a  wise 
investment,  was  also  raising  to  independence 
die  ntiaas  of  the  dtixens  and  making  them 
weakh-produoefs  who  were  adding  materially 
to  tbe  annual  wealth-creation  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  shown  that  the  state  debt 
jtpseaented  its  investments  in  railways,  in 
tdegrapha,  and  in  land  taken  over  from  larger 
holden  who  were  keeping  it  idle,  and  which 
wna  sold  or  leased  in  small  parcels  on  advan- 
tageous teims  to  real  settlers,  so  that  it  would 
eventually  bring  an  ample  return  to  the  state, 
and  tbat  in  thoe  and  in  various  other  ways 
the  stale  was  wisely  developing  the  resources 
of  tbe  land  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  a  great 
oomoKxiweahh  of  independent,  prosperous 
and  happj  dtiaens.  Since  the  real  facts  were 
bioa^  out  we  have  heard  little  about  the 
deU  of  New  Zealand. 

Had  we  i^iace  we  should  like  to  notice  other 
sianiar  shaDow  and  sophistical  claims  made 
by  the  advocates  of  private  interests  in  the 
tympomam  under  coiudderation.  We  must, 
howefei,  cootent  ooiadves  with  a  brief  notice 


of  Mr.  Henry  Clews'  paper.  This  gentleman, 
as  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  is  a 
banker  and  one  of  the  high-priests  of  Wall- 
street  finance.  In  his  article  he  displays  all 
the  recklessness  in  assertion  and  contempt  for 
facts  which  mark  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
seem  to  measure  worth  and  ability  only  by 
the  standard  of  acquisition  of  dollars,  and 
who  seem  to  think  that  tlie  earnest,  thinking 
millions  of  America  are  all  ignoramuses,  in- 
capable of  reasoning  clearly  on  any  subject. 
If  a  school-boy  of  ten  years  should  talk  about 
a  subject  on  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
some  knowledge,  as  ignorantly  or  as  recklessly 
as  does  Mr.  Clews  on  mimicipal-ownership, 
he  would  be  sunmiarily  sent  to  the  foot  of  his 
class  by  any  discriminating  teacher.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  be  as  dense  or  as  mendacious 
as  is  this  writer.  Here  is  a  choice  specimen 
of  Mr.  Clews'  logic  in  attempting  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  predatory  bands  that  are  realizing 
untold  millions  of  dollars  from  the  operation 
of  public  utilities.  He  first  gravely  informs 
us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  govern- 
ment to  assume  ownership  of  all  the  business 
done  even  by  corporations  that  have  been 
chartered  by  the  state;  and  in  speaking  of 
the  state  and  dty,  Mr.  Clews  says: 

"If  it  is  rig^t  that  they  should  acquire  one 
line  of  business,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
control  all." 


To  fully  appreciate  how  puerile  is  this 
let  the  reader  turn  to  the  extract  whidi  we 
make  elsewhere  from  the  arguments  of  Mayor 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post.  Again,  in 
speaking  of  those  who  advocate  public-own- 
ership, this  high-priest  of  the  privileged  inter- 
ests and  beneficiaries  of  dass  legislation  says: 

"  They  may  fool  the  ignorant^  hut  the  tnidli- 
gent  can  eee  the  fallacy  of  their  argumenie. 
Braine  and  courage  vnll  not  eland  by  and  eee 
a  policy  rule  which  ie  impoeeible  in  fylfUHng, 
Public  work  alwaye  lage  and  work  for  tNiK- 
viduale  and  corparaUane  ie  generally  puehed 
to  early  compleUon^  and  eo  it  would  be  in  a 
greater  degree  the  more  municipal-ownerehip 
extended,** 

There  you  have  it.  Professor  Frank  Par- 
sons, one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  science  in  America,  Mayor 
Dunne  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land, Ex-Govemor  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island, 
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Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  the  briUiant  leader 
of  the  democracy  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  W.  P. 
Hill,  Ph.D.,  and  others  who  contend  in  this 
83rmpo8ium,  together  with  scores  upon  scores 
ctf  others  among  the  most  able  and  thoughtful 
men  of  the  land  who  have  given  yean  to  pro- 
''found  study  of  the  questions,  are  being  con- 
denmed  to  the  ranks  of  knaves  or  fools  who 
are  either  striving  to  wickedly  deceive  the  ig- 
norant people  or  are  themselves  ignorant  of 
the  subject  they  aim  to  speak  upon.  True, 
the  members  of  this  great  assembly  that  is 
resting  under  the  condemnation  of  the  high- 
priest  of  WaU-street  finance,  are  not  alone, 
as  they  have  with  them  the  city  governments 
of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
the  German  government,  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
while  most  of  the  other  enlightened  lands  have 
done,  and  most  successfully  done,  many  things 
that  Mr.  Clews  believes  cannot  be  performed 
by  dty,  state  or  national  government.  And 
what  is  more,  eveiy  year  they  are  taking  over 
more  and  more  of  their  public  utilities.  Nor 
is  that  an.  The  result  of  public-ownership 
in  Great  Britain,  in  Europe  and  in  Austral- 
asia is  so  satisfactoiy  to  the  people  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  people  giving  up  their  im- 
mensely valuable  properties  to  the  rapacity 
of  privileged  bands,  that  a  few  men  may  be- 
come multi-millionaires  and  be  enabled,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  our  country,  to  debauch 
government  in  all  its  ramifications.  The 
twaddle  such  as  Mr.  Clews  insults  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  general  reader  with,  is  typical 
of  the  efforts  of  the  special-pleaders  for  the 
priyileged  interests  that  are  attempting  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  popular  ownership. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  of  the  many  facts 
dwelt  upon  by  several  leading  thinkers  who 
advocate  public-ownership  in  this  sjrmposium. 

Professor   ParsoiiB  on  Three    Phases  of 

The  Question. 

Space  prevents  our  noticing  many  of  the 
excellent  aiguments  advanced  by  Professor 
Parsons  and  the  other  advocates  of  public- 
ownership  in  this  symposium,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  brief 
extracts  from  the  different  arguments.  In 
the  case  of  Professor  Parsons  we  quote  what 
he  has  to  say  on  (1)  private-cwnership  aa  a 
cause  of  bad  government;  (ft)  patriotie  reaeone 
for  pttbltc-oumerehip;  and  (S)  forcee  making 
for  munieipal'Ovmerehip: 


'*The  qx>ils  system  and  the  imperfection 
of  our  dty  governments  do  not  constitute  a 
valid  argument  against  public-ownership. 
They  are  reasons  for  not  jumping  into'public- 
ownership  without  any  effort  to  secure  good 
government,  but  they  are  not  reasons  against 
public-ownership.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  powerful  reasons  for  public-ownership. 
What  is  the  cause  of  political  rottennessjj^in 
our  great  dties?  Is  it  not  mainly  the  pres- 
sure of  the  public-service  corporations  on 
legislative  bodies  and  public  offidals?  That 
is  what  Pingree,  Folk,  La  Follette,  Ely,  Shaw, 
Bemil,  Commons  and  many  other  high  au- 
thorities have  afiirmed.  It  is  what  the  pro- 
gressive press  declares.  It  is  what  the  people 
know.  Public-ownership  will  remove  the 
prindpal  cause  of  political  corruption.  If 
the  spoils  system  is  left  in  control  there  will 
be  trouble.  But  the  spoils  system  must  not 
be  left  in  control.  The  spoils  system  must  be 
abolished  as  well  as  the  private  monopolies. 
When  urged  to  do  one  thing  you  ought  to  do, 
it  is  no  answer  to  set  up  the  fact  that  you  have 
n't  done  another  thing  you  ought  to  do.  You 
tell  a  man  he  should  stop  drinking,  and  he 
says:  'How  can  I  when  I  'm  loafing  around 
the  saloons  all  the  time?*  You  reply:  'Stop 
loafing  around  the  saloons.*  So  with  puUic- 
ownership  and  the  qx>ils  system.  You  say: 
'Establi^  public-ovniership  of  monopolies 
to  secure  pure  government,  diffusion  of  wealth, 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  etc.,' 
and  the  corporations  say:  'Look  at  your  gov- 
ernments; see  how  rotten  they  are!  What 
will  public-ownership  be  under  the  qx>ils  S3rs- 
tem  ?'  The  feply  is:  'You  make  most  of  the 
rottenness  younelf ,  and  that 's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  mean  to  get  rid  of  you.  And 
as  for  the  use  of  public  plants  for  party  spoils, 
we  intend  to  abolish  the  spoils  system  along 
with  the  private  corporations.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  pub- 
lic-ownership cannot  be  confined  to  street 
monop<^es.  The  fundamental  reasons  for 
public-ownership  are  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  democracy  and  the  diffusion  of 
benefit.  Where  these  ends  cannot  be  ade- 
quately attained  by  private  enterprise,  public- 
ownership  is  necessary.  Take  education, 
for  example.  It  does  not  deooand  special 
privileges  in  the  streets,  and  it  does  not  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  monopdy.  But  its  wide 
diffusion  at  low  chaiges,  or  without  chai^, 
is  so  important  to  the  public  weal  that  it  is 
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beld  to  be  a  public  function  by  aU  but  the 
most  extreme  conservatives  or  retrogression  - 
ists. 

'*  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  fire  service, 
parks,  hospitals,  etc.  Railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  as  much  within  the  reasons  for 
public^owDership  as  street-railwajs  or  tele- 
phone exdianges. 

""Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  public-ownership,  whether  we  join 
with  Tammany  and  the  corporations  in  op- 
posing it,  or  with  Biyan,  Hearst,  Johnson  & 
Company  in  advocating  it,  there  can  be  little 
doobi  that  it  is  coming.  The  conduct  of  the 
coiporations  is  more  eloquent  in  favor  of 
public-ownership  than  is  their  spoken  or 
wxitten  aigument  against  it.  Every  time 
they  inflate  their  capital  or  buy  up  a  legisla- 
ture thcj  convert  more  voters  to  public-own- 
ership than  they  can  argue  back  again  in  a 
twehr«nonth.  And  aside  from  the  good  or 
bad  behavior  of  the  companies,  the  giant 
farces  that  underiie  the  movement  of  indus- 
trial oi]ganisation  are  sweeping  us  on  towards 
pohlie-ovnenhip. 

**!■  modem  industrial  devek^ment  the 
pffinriplff  of  union  is  emphatic.  Men  com- 
bine lor  industrial  purposes  in  larger  and 
luger  groupo — the  syndicate,  the  corporation, 
the  tnat,  and  Anally,  in  the  case  of  public  en- 
tafpriK,  tbe  whok  community.  It  is  simply 
the  maniCestation  of  that  fundamental  ten- 
dency to  intMation  which  Herbert  Spencer 
has  dbown  to  oe  a  part  of  the  law  of  progress. 

'"Hie  growing  tendency  toward  the  domi- 
aanee  of  public  interest  over  private  interest 
is  equally  manjfrit  Tlie  successive  waves 
of  legpsiation  Cor  the  regulation  of  raflways 
and  other  fonns  of  monopoly  that  have  swept 
over  this  counliy,  are  expressions  of  this 
tendency,  aa  are  |Jao  the  coi^rative  and  pub- 
ImxmmrtMp  movements  in  Europe,  America 
and  Anfltralia.  In  an  enlightened  conmiu- 
■ity  with  the  puhlic-sdbool,  the  printing  press, 
and  uniieiaal  suffrage,  the  interest  of  all  is  a 
ioRse  dian  1^  interest  of  the  few  and 
subdue  it. 
two  all-powerful  prindples  of  union 
in  the  public  interest  lead  inev- 
the  field  of  monopoly,  to  public- 
In  fact,  public-ownership  is 
and  the  dcHninance  of  public 
in  lUI  bloom.  Union  for  economy 
■■d  punu  wiD  go  on  until  it  ends  in  the  final 
faiB  of  adon  lor  alL    The  law  of  industrial 


gravitation  will  continue  to  act  in  spite  of 
Sherman  acts  and  other  legislative  twigs  in 
the  way  of  the  falling  meteors  and  planets. 
Public  interest  will  triumph  over  private  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  all  will  conquer  the 
interest  of  the  few.  Follow  the  line  of  grow- 
ing dominance  of  public  interest  to  where  it 
meets  the  line  of  union  and  you  have  public- 
ownership — the  marriage  of  organization  and 
public  interest.  In  the  open  field  of  conmierce 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  we  may  move 
toward  union  in  the  public  interest  by  the  path 
of  voluntary  cooperation,  but  in  the  field  of 
monopoly  that  path  is  practically  closed,  and 
legislative  action  establishing  public-owner- 
ship and  operation  is  the  only  means  of  es- 
caping from  union  against  the  public  interest 
and  securing  union  in  the  public  interest.*' 

Mayor  Johnson  on  Those  Utilities  That 
a  Oommnnity  Should  Properly  Oontrol. 

Mayor  Tom  L.  Jo&nson  of  Qeveland  makes 
a  dear,  stro^  and  able  argument  for  public- 
ownership.  He  very  clearly  points  out  the 
difference  between  what  he  believes  to  be 
proper  subjects  for  public-ownership  and 
what  should  be  retained  by  private  parties. 
On  this  point  he  says: 

"No  enterprise  should  be  considered  a 
subject  for  municipal-ownership  unless  it  (1) 
rests  upon  a  public  grant  or  franchise  bestow- 
ing a  special  privilege;  (2)  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  competition  cannot  enter  with  benefit  to 
the  people  at  large;  (S)  requires  a  very  large 
expenditure  of  capital  for  a  plant  and  equip- 
ment; and  (4)  contemplates  a  performance 
of  its  functions  for  a  long  period  of  time.*' 

On  the  cost  of  service  under  private  and 
public  management  Mayor  Johnson  has  this 
to  say: 

*'It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  the  cost  of 
any  public  service  under  public  and  private 
ownership.  Under  private-ownership  the 
charge  to  be  collected  ^m  the  public  must  be 
large  enough  to  (1)  pay  operating  expenses, 
(2)  provide  against  depreciation  and  better- 
ments, (S)  earn  a  fair  dividend  on  actual  cap- 
ital invested,  (4)  pay  dividends  on  any  secur- 
ities issued  in  excess  of  the  actual  capital  in- 
vested, and  (5)  to  repay  during  the  life  of  the 
grant  not  only  the  actual  investment  but  the 
'water'  as  well. 

"Under  municipal-ownership  the  cost  of 
service  would  only  have  to  include  the  first 
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two  items  with  the  addition  of  a  sinking-fund 
charge  to  retire  the  bonds  representing  the 
original  cost  of  the  plant  or  from  one-tenth  to 
one-third  of  the  fifth  item. 

'*A11  the  money  now  devoted  to  the  third 
and  fourth  items  and  a  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
item  would  either  be  saved  directly  in  reduc- 
tion of  cost  to  the  public  or  in  bettering  the 
service. 

"Safeguard  these  activities  by  strict  civil 
service  and  the  most  extravagant  administra- 
tion could  not  overcome  the  handicap  imposed 
on  private-ownership  by  the  rules  of  modem 
finance." 

And  on  the  results  of  public-ownership  he 
observes: 

"Municipal-ownership  applied  to  such 
functions  as  come  under  the  rule  first  stated 
must  then  inevitably  result  in  the  following 
three  benefits:  (1)  purify  politics  by  exting- 
uishing a  powerful  interest  hostile  to  good 
government,  (9)  work  betterments  in  service, 
and  (S)  reduce  the  cost  of  service  to  the  public." 

Hon.  Frederic  0.  Howe   on  The  Besnlts 
of  Public-Ownership  in  Oleyeland. 

Mr.  Howe  in  speaking  of  conditions  in 
Cleveland  and  Ohio,  closes  his  admirable 
paper  with  the  following  observations  showing 
the  success  of  public-ownership  in  the  water 
and  garbage-plants  of  Cleveland: 

"The  conflict  of  interest,  the  contrd  of  the 
government,  the  misuse  of  the  courts,  the  jir- 
rogance,  insolence  and  terrorism  which  they 
exercise,  has  schooled  the  people  to  a  resent- 
ment of  any  interest  whose  magnitude  renders 
it  inmiune  from  any  control.  Added  to  this 
is  the  imquestioned  success  of  the  Water  De- 
partment in  Qeveland.  It  makes  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  profit. 
Almost  all  consumers  have  been  metered,  and 
the  average  house-rate  is  $5  a  year.  The 
garbage  disposal  plant  has  also  been  taken 
over  by  the  dty.  Its  service  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  bettered,  while  the  cost  has  been 
materially  reduced." 

Bx-Goyemor  Oarvin  of  Bhode  Island  on 

The  Ethics  and  Expediency  of 

Pnblic-Ownersliip. 

Ex-Govemor  L.  F.  C.  Garvin  of  Bhode 
Island  makes  a  dear  and  strong  [^ea,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  shows  that  puUic-owner- 
ship  rests  on  sound  prindples  and  is  usually 
expedient: 


"The  theoiy  of  supplying  a  public  service 
by  a  private  corporation  is  this:  A  few  enter- 
prising men  in  a  conmiunity  agree  to  conduct 
the  public  utility  for  a  reasonable  return  upon 
the  investment  made,  at  the  same  time  paying 
into  the  public  treasury  the  value  of  the  right 
of  way.  Thus,  if  in  a  large  dty  three-cent 
fares  wiU  pay  all  expenses  and  give  the  usual 
profit  to  investors,  then  two  cents,  the  remain- 
der of  the  five-cent  fare,  should  go  to  the  mu- 
nidpality  for  allowing  the  use  of  the  streets. 
The  prindple  involved  in  such  a  transaction 
seems  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  that  of  licens- 
ing hack-drivers. 

"On  the  other  hand,  under  munidpal-own- 
ership  and  operation  the  business  is  carried 
on  by  the  dty,  both  the  return  for  operating 
expenses  and  for  right  of  way  is  covered  into 
the  treasury. 

"To  this  course  no  objection  can  be  sus- 
tained on  prindple.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
most  dties  supply  themselves  and  their  in- 
habitants with  water,  a  public  service  very 
analogous  to  the  distribution  of  light,  which 
in  this  country  is  mainly  in  private  hands. 

"The  objection  usually  urged  to  munidpal 
ownership  is  that  the  public  should  only  per- 
form such  duties  as  cannot  equally  well  be 
carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  But  the 
application  of  that  objection  in  this  case  is  to 
beg  the  question,  which  is,  can  a  private  cor- 
poration do  the  work  in  all  respects  as  well 
as  the  dty  itself? 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  are  doubtful  of 
the  ethical  rig^t  of  the  public^  authorities, 
after  taking  from  dtiz^is  any  land  for  public 
purposes  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  to  transfer  that  land,  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  other  private  dtiaens  to  their  emolu- 
ment. 

"But,  assuming  that  no  prindple  is  vio- 
lated by  either  public  or  private  ownenhip* 
then  the  question  under  discussion  in  this 
symposium  resolves  itself  into  one  of  expedi- 
ency. If  the  public  water-works  of  a  dty  be 
compared  with  the  private  gas  or  electric 
lighting  concerns,  it  will  be  found,  almost 
universally,  that  the  former  is  conducted  the 
more  satkPactorily.  Tlie  private  frandiise» 
as  a  rule,  has  been  gained  by  the  corruption 
of  some  public  offidab.  Oftentimes  dividends 
have  been  manipulated  by  the  directors  and 
large  stockholders  in  order  to  deceive  and 
dieat  the  small  investors.  The  tax  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  streets  is  whdly  inadequate; 
and,  not  infrequently*  the  service  rendered  is 
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unsatisfactoiy  to  the  consumer,  because  of  its) 
bi^  ipnce  or  inferior  quality.  I 

**  Potting  aside  all  other  objections,  the  one 
which  stands  out  most  prominently  is  this: 
Tlie  pirvate  interests  of  those  who  have  in- 
sealed  largely  in  a  street  franchise  are  antago- 
nislic  to  thoae  of  the  public.  The  wealUiy 
men  of  the  city,  therefore,  who  ou^t  to  be 
the  moat  uaeful  dtixens,  are  found  to  be  really 
on  the  aide  of  oormpt  government." 


Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  on  The  Eyolution  and 
Proper  Fanctions  of  Goyemment. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Chicago  PvbUe,  traces  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment and  8h6ws  what  things  in  his  judg- 
ment a  dty,  state  and  nation  should  properly 
take  over  and  operate : 

'*Onoe  it  was  customary  to  farm  out  the 
public  boainess  of  collecting  taxes.  Tax 
fanners  naturally  resisted  the  abrogation  of 
this  cosiom;  but  tax  collecting  as  a  private 
business  has  so  completely  pa^ed  away  that 
few  persons  now  would  advocate  a  return  to 
private  management  of  this  public  function. 
The  administration  of  justice,  also,  has  been 
in  greater  or  less  d^pree  farmed  out  in  the  past; 
but  who  woold  advocate  it  now  ?  Our  prob- 
lems with  reference  to  public  or  private  ad- 
minislraftion  of  soda]  utilities  no  kmger  relate 
to  fiscal  or  judidal  functions.  But  the  same 
proUems  in  prindple  confront  us  in  relation 
to  sQch  social  utilities  as  the  distribution  of  oil, 
water,  gas  and  dectridty,  and  the  operation 
of  street-car  and  railroad  systems. 

''These  sodal  services  are  practically  in- 
separable from  the  hi^ways — whether  rafl 
h^lbipays,  pipe  fairways  or  wire  hij^ways— 
hj  means  whereof  they  are  rendered.  It  is 
therefore  imposnble,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  for  any  willing  and  competent  person  or 
penoBS  to  perform  them  in  the  modem  man- 
ner without  pennisgion  from  government. 
Hk  senioes  belong,  consequently,  in  the 
not  of  private  but  of  public  utilities; 
the  question  of  public  or  private-owner- 
wbip  r^arding  them  raises  the  issue  of  farm- 
ing out  poMic  functions  for  private  operation. 
To  fum  them  out  is  to  do  with  these  public 
ftmctiDns  what  was  oooe  done  with  judidal 
and  fiscal  functions.  To  abolish  the  prevail- 
ing pnetioe  regarding  any  of  them,  so  far 
Irani  being  a  step  in  the  direction  of  establish- 
ing gofenmientownerBhip  of  private  budness, 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  private- 
ownciJiip  of  gofemment  business. 


"This  step  is  often  denounced  as  'sodal- 
istic,'  a  term  which  has  of  recent  years  been 
substituted  for  'communistic,'  by  objectors 
who  prefer  what  they  regard  as  offensive  epi- 
thets to  sober  argument  in  discussions  of  this 
character.  In  so  far,  however,  as  (be  term 
'sodalistic'  may  be  used  descriptively  instead 
of  epithetically,  the  difference  between  such 
sodal  utilities  as  are  essentially  personal  and 
such  as  are  essentially  governmental,  is  doubt- 
less overlooked.  In  view  of  this  difference, 
public-ownership  of  such  sodal  utilities  as  are 
afforded  by  street-car,  railway,  water,  oil-pipe, 
gas  and  electric  systems,  is  not  sodalistic.  If 
we  govemmentalize  sodal  utOities  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  public  or  private  in  their 
essential  character,  we  do  tend  toward  sodal- 
ism;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  over 
to  private-ownership  and  operation  such  utili- 
ties as  are  govemmentel  as  well  as  those  that 
are  personal,  we  tend  toward  anarchism. 
For  the  fundamentel  difference  between  the 
goal  of  sodalism  and  the  goal  of  anarchism  is 
this:  that  sodalism  would  govemmentalize 
all  sodal  utilities,  whereas  anarchism  would 
govemmentalize  none. 

"It  is  only  when  we  adopt  the  policy  of 
having  government  leave  private  functions 
to  private  management  and  resume  public 
management  of  public  functions,  that  we  tend 
toward  that  ideal  of  American  democracy 
which  demands  a  people's  government  for 
the  administration  of  governmental  affairs, 
and  leaves  every  individual  in  freedom  but 
without  govemmentel  privileges  regarding 
his  personal  affairs." 

Justice  John  Ford   on  Why    Franchisa 

Bights  Shonld  he  Batainad  by 

The  People. 

Justice  John  Ford,  the  able  legislator  and 
recently  elected  Judge  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  New  York,  thus  thoughtfully  pointo  out  why 
franchises  should  be  retained  by  the  peopk 
and  shows  how  public-ownership  would  in- 
eviUbly  purify  politics: 

'*  Public-service  corporations  are  those  that 
have  charter  powejrs  to  teke  property  of  in- 
dividuals for  public  purposes;  that  is,  the 
rig^t  under  their  charter,  which  they  hold 
by  grant  of  the  people,  to  condenm  private 
property  for  public  use,  thus  becoming  an 
arm  of  the  govemment.  And  being  an  arm 
of  the  government,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  right  of  the  public  to  manage  ite  own 
affairs,  except  in  the  greedy  and  avaridous 
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minds  of  those  who  exploit  the  public  for' 
private  gain. 

"That  which  the  shrewd  financiers  at  the 
head  of  public-service  corporations  find  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  purchasing  of 
whole  legislatures,  boards  of  aldermen,  the 
corrupting  and  stealing  the  election  of  a 
metropolis,  should  be  worth  retaining  by  the 
public  for  the  following  reasons:  the  dignity 
of  proprietorship;  the  reduction  of  rents  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  wholesome  homes 
in  suburban  districts;  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor;  the  limitation  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  inordinately  rich  to  be- 
come richer,  resulting  in  increased  power  to 
corrupt  legislatures  and  demoralize  the  public 
and  ultimately  to  so  far  control  the  resources 
and  transportation  facilities  of  the  country 
as  to  bring  about  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  obtained  in  France  just  prior  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

'*  Excessive  chaiges  have  always  been  the 
result  of  private  monopoly.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  that  *no  other  depositories  of 
power  (than  the  people  themselves)  have  ever 
been  found  whidi  did  not  end  in  converting 
to  their  own  private  use,  the  earnings  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge.' 

*'The   excessive   charge   of   public-service 
corporations  is  a  tax  levied  upon  the  public 
for  private  purposes,  and  thus  indirectly  our 
public-service  corporations  exercise  the  power 
of  taxation  without  representation,  the  returns 
from  which  would  make  the  sums  gathered 
by  the  tax-gatherers  of  Rome  pale  into  insig- 
nificance, 
f^  "The  power  to  tax  belongs  only  to  the  gov- 
i  emment.    The  people  have  their  remedy  at 
the  polls  for  excessive  taxation  by  the  state. 
They  ai«  powerless  to  correct  the  esctortion  of 
corporations  holding  grants  from  the  state 
;  which  authorize  them  to  perform  these  public 
:  functions  for  private  gain.    The  over-capi- 
f   talization     of     public-service     corporations 
j    amounts  to  a  perpetual  tax.    By  increasing 
\    (watering)  the  capital  stock  and  issuing  bonds 
frova  time  to  time,  the  real  earnings  based 
\    on  actual  capital  invested  jn  the  business  are 
I     never  made  known  to  the  public.    Earnings 
should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  original  con- 
j     struction;  or  a  better  basis  would  be,  the  cost 
j     of  duplicating  the  plant  under  present  condi- 
i     tions.    With  this  basis  once  established,  a 
«    fair  chai^  to  the  public  would  be  whatever 
I    it  costs  to  serve  the  public  after  paying  the 
'   legal  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment  of  capi- 


tal and  setting  aside  a  reasonable  sinking* 
fund  for  ^depredation  and  the  retirement  of 
the  bonded  debt. 

'All  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  have 
adopted  municipal-ownership  wholly  or  par- 
tially, and  those  that  have  not  already  done 
so  are  steadily  taking  over  all  their  munidpal 
utilities. 

"Civil  service  laws  have  practically  elimi- 
nated the  objection  formerly  urged  against 
munidpal-ownership  on  the  ground  that  the 
large  body  of  public  employes  created  would 
be  controlled  by  the  political  machine  in  power 
and  thus  become  a  grave  source  of  danger  in 
the  community.  The  fact  now  is,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  situation  under  the  old 
open  ballot  and  before  dvil  service  laws  and 
rules  safeguarded  the  dty  from  danger  from 
this  source,  that  the  franchise-holding  cor- 
porations are  the  real  promoters  of  this  abuse. 
They  employ  and  discharge  thousands  at  the 
mere  wonl  of  the  political  boss,  and  there  are 
no  dvil  service  barriers  to  prevent.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  for  every  public-office  holder 
in  this  dty  who  is  bound  to  the  dominant  ma- 
chine by  virtue  of  the  place  which  he  holds, 
there  are  a  score  so  bound  by  virtue  of  their 
employment  with  franchise-holding  corpora- 
tions. 

"Munidpal-ownership  would  at  once  purge 
the  body  poHtic  of  these  malignant  growths 
and  do  more  to  purify  public  Itfe  than  a  gen- 
eration of  refonn  preaching.  But  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  munidpal-ownership  wou^ 
not  only  elevate  politics  by  stopping  up  the 
great  sources  of  political  corruption,  but  that 
it  would  be  a  finandal  success  as  well  and 
bring  to  us  all  the  benefits  I  have  mentioned. 

"It  is  no  untried  experiment  iPi^iose  sole 
champions  are  visionary  dreamers  or  p<4itical 
quacks.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation 
as  to  water  and  docks  and  recently  as  to  the 
Staten  Island  ferries  in  this  dty." 

William  P.  Hill,  P]i.D.,  on  The  Evils  of 

PriTate-OwnersMp  and  The  Benefits 

of  Popular  Management. 

■ 

One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  contribu- 
ted to  this  sjrmposium  is  by  the  well-known 
economic  writer,  William  P.  Hill,  Ph.D.,  of 
St:  Louis.  In  his  argument  he  shows  how 
the  political  bosses  are  created  by  the  private 
corporations;  how  the  granting  of  franchises 
immediately  raises  up  a  powerful  privileged 
dass  whose  interests  are  inimical  to  those  of 
the  people  and  who  shortly  become  the  chief 
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90iiroe  of  public  corruption;  while  public- 
ownenhip  remoyes  this  cause  of  corruption. 
He  also  cites  a  number  of  important  examples 
comparing  public-ownership  with  private- 
ownership  in  American  cities,  and  concludes 
by  pointing  out  that  public-ownership  is  the 
law  of  ciyilisation.  FVom  this  paper  we  have 
space  only  for  the  following  extracts: 

*'It  is  notorious  that  practically  all  of  our 
larger  American  cities  are  each  in  the  control 
of  a  political  boss,  who  derives  his  power  from 
the  private  corporations  which  own  the  public 
utilities. 

"They  are  the  ones  who  furnish  the  boss 
with  the  money  which  enables  him  to  carry 
on  his  political  machine;  and  the  boss  can 
secure  employment  for  his  henchmen  with  his 
corporation  allies  as  well  as  get  them  positions 
in  the  political  government. 

**He  can  place  his  creatures  on  the  police 
foroe»  or  make  them  street-car  conductors, 
or  electric  linemen,  with  equal  facility. 

"He  often  controls  the  machinery  of  both 
parties,  and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have 
been  chosen  by  him,  and  consequently  owe 
him  allegiance. 

"The  corporations  deal  directly  with  the 
boas  when  anything  comes  up  that  requires 
pcditical  action;  such  as  procuring  a  new 
frandiiae,  or  modifying  an  old  one. 

''In  fact  the  boss  is  simply  the  legislative 
a^ent  of  the  frendiise  corporations,  and  at- 
tends to  the  pditical  end  of  their  business. 

"Bveiy  one  who  studies  this  question  deeply 
mart  eventual^  reach  the  conclusion  that 
cotiuptiop  is  inheient  and  inevitable  in  the 
system  that  attempts  to  h|ive  a  public  function 
owned  and  <^>erated  by  a  few  individuals  for 
thdr  own  private  gain  and  benefit. 

''The  moment  a  franchise  monopoly  is 
granted  to  a  privileged  few,  an  evil  force  is 
mduuned  that  must,  of  necessity,  end  by 
eomipting  the  government  itself. 

"TW  po8t-o£Boe  oflBdals  have  never  tried 
lo  bribe  the  Federal  Government,  control 
Qngieas,  Senators,  etc.,  but  the  telegraph 
and  other  monopolies  have  done  so  repeatedly, 
and  aie  still  doing  so.'* 

And  IVofessor  Hill  might  have  added,  are 
doing  ao  to  such  a  degree  that  the  efficient 
opeialion  of  the  po8t-o£Bce  department  is 
fcndeml  impaisible  by  the  powerful  and 
cormpt  inflnence  exerted  by  the  express  com- 
paniei  and  tibe  nihray  corporations.  This 
baa  been  frnqnendy  pointed  out.    Thus  we 


find  that  in  England,  Germany,  Austria  and 
other  nations  where  the  private  corporations 
have  not  been  enriched  through  debauching 
government,  effective  and  splendid  systems 
of  paroels-post  have  long  since  been  success- 
fully inaugurated.  Again,  the  only  handicap 
the  post-office  department  has  suffered  from, 
save  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  express  com- 
panies, is  found  in  the  railways  whose  baleful 
influence  has  for  years  led  to  the  government 
submitting  to  extortions  that  more  than  amount 
to  the  annual  postal  deficit,  as  was  recently 
shown  in  our  book-study  of  Professor  Parsons* 
late  railway  work. 

Destroy  private  operation  of  public  utilities 
and  you  not  only  destroy  the  chief  spring  of 
political  corruption,  but  you  also  render  all 
departments  of  government  more  efficient, 
by  remo\'ing  an  influence  that  is  always  oper- 
ating for  private  enrichment  and  against  the 
public  weal.     Mr.  Hifl  well  points  out: 


'*Thai  a  franchise  t9  private  individtuiU, 
to  operate  a  public  vtility^  in  which  all  the  peo- 
ple are  interested,  must  necessarily  come  more 
or  less  under  the  regulaHon,  supervision  or  in- 
fluence of  the  city  government. 

**It  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  injured  by  ad- 
verse, or  benefited  by  favorable,  legislation. 

**And  the  owners  of  these  monopolies  form 
a  powerful  privileged  doss  that  fear  what  leg- 
idators  may  do,  and  wHl,  therefore,  never  rest 
until  they  gain  complete  control  over  the  gov- 
ernment, 

**  Under  private-ownership,  the  true  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  owners  of  these  monopo- 
lies is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  real  economic 
interests  of  all  the  people. 

"Under  public-ownership,  however,  this 
antagonism  of  interests  entirely  disappears. 
The  people  are  then  the  owners  of  these  mo- 
nopolies, but  they  are  also  the  patrons  who 
use  them,  and  it  is  to  their  interests  to  give 
themselves  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

"It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  when  we 
abolish  the  private-ownership  of  these  mo- 
nopolies, we,  at  one  stroke  and  immediately, 
remove  the  chief  cause  that  has  corrupted 
our  governments  in  the  past,  and  when  this 
source  of  corruption  has  been  removed,  that 
our  governments  will  be  more  honest  and  rep- 
resentative." 

Professor  Hill  next  points  out  some  striking 
examples  of  the  actual  results  seen  in  his  own 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  also  in  certain  other 
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cities,  touching  the  operation  of  public  utilities 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  of  private  cor- 
porations: 

"I  feel  confident  that  in  this  conflict  of 
facts,  we  could  show  ten  times  as  many  ex- 
amples of  successful  municipal  ownership, 
as  our  opponents  can  cite  of  failures,  even  in 
this  country. 

"The  reason  is  that  the  greed  and  extor- 
tions of  private  franchise  monopolies  are  so 
unlimited  and  phenomenal,  that  it  is  difficult 
even  for  the  most  corrupt  public-ownership 
to  approach  their  status  of  iniquity. 


greatly  extended  in  addition  to  laying  up  a 
surplus  and  extinguishing  the  debt  contracted 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works. 

"El  Paso,  Texas,  a  city  similariy  situated^ 
and  getting  its  water-supply  the  same  way, 
has  a  private  company  in  control,  and  its  water 
rates  are  consequently  more  than  double  what 
they  are  in  Tucson." 

In  closing  his  aigument  Mr.  Hill  points  out 
how  public-ownership  is  in  alignment  with 
the  march  of  civilization: 

"I  could  go  on  indefinitely  in  this  way, 
citing  example  after  example  and  to  the  same 
effect.  City  after  city  in  this  country  has 
voted  to  oust  the  private  companies,  and  adopt 
public-ownership,  simply  because  they  could 
no  longer  tolerate  the  greed  and  extortions  of 
the  private  monopolies.  In  fact,  the  senti- 
ment of  public-ownership  keeps  growing 
everywhere,  and  getting  stronger  and  stronger, 
simply  because  the  franchise  monopolies 
everywhere  finish  by  becoming  intolerable 
nuisances,  in  accordance  with  their  nature. 
And  I  predict  that  this  sentiment  for  public- 
ownership  will  never  be  checked,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  pari  pa99U  with  civilization  itself, 
until  it  brings  all  these  monopolies  into  har- 
monious relations  with  all  the  people  under 
public-ownership. 

'We  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  history 
of  civilization  has  been  one  long  record  of  the 
growth  of  codperative  effort.    The  savage  in 
double  what  the  city  charges  for  the  same  ^  the  primeval  forest  is  the  only  real  simon-pure 
service.  ;  individualist,  and  we  have  been  progressing 

"Furthermore,  the  water-rates  are  48  perf  away  from  him  ever  since, 
cent,  lower  in  St.  Louis  than  they  are  in  In-)       "We  must  not  forget  that  at  one  time  it 
dianapolis.  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco,  i   was  considered  impossible  for  the  government 
where   private  franchise  monopolies  supply  ;  to  manage  even  the  anny  and  navy,  and  that 

these  were  contracted  out  to  private  individ- 


"It  is  notorious  that  my  native  city,  St. 
Louis,  has  had  for  years,  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt governments  of  any  city  on  this  continent. 

"When  the  then  Circuit  Attorney  Folk 
began  his  sensational  prosecutions,  and  in- 
dicted the  criminal  politicians,  it  was  found, 
by  actual  count,  that  a  full  quorum  of  the  city 
fathers  was  in  the  dty  jail  awaiting  trial. 

"And  yet  even  imder  this  corrupt  govern- 
ment the  water-works  have  been  owned  and 
operated  successfully  by  the  city,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  had  a  better  service  and  cheaper 
water-rates  than  a  private  franchise  company 
would  give  them. 

"We  know  this  by  actual  experience,  be- 
cause right  across  the  line  of  the  city  limits, 
the  water-works  are  owned  by  a  private  fran- 
chise company,  and  they  charge  the  people 


the  water.  And  our  water  works  in  St.  Louis 
have  yielded  the  city  a  surplus  in  addition  to 
canying  on  a  vast  scheme  of  extension  and 
improvement. 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  St.  Louis  under-  Ifarmert^f-ikB-reoeiiue. 


1  uals.  It  was  also  considered  impossible  for 
•.the  governments  to  collect  their  own  taxes 
land  revenues,  and  they  let  this  function  out  to 


took  to  sprinkle  [her  streets.  Before  that, 
sprinkling  was  done  by  private  companies. 
The  cost  under  the  private  companies  was 
fully  five  times  as  great  as  it  has  been  since, 
under  the  dty  management,  and  the  service 
was  much  less  complete  and  satisfactoiy. 

"The  aty  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  once  had  a 
private  franchise  company  to  supply  its  water. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  adopted  munidpal- 
ownership,  and  its  water-rates  have  been  re- 
duced to  one-half  of  what  they  were  with  the 
private  company,  and  the  service  has  beea 


^  "Now  every  government  on  earth,  except 
those  of  Turkey  and  China,  performs  these 
functions  for  itself,  and  it  would  be  considered 
barbarous  to  go  back  to  a  privately-managed 
anny  and  navy  and  to  private  /ormtfr«-o/-t^ 
revenus.  And  so  it  is  with  many  other  activi- 
ties that  have  naturally  been  taken  up  by  dv- 
iliaed  governments.  If  dvilization  is  to  keep 
on  growing  and  to  reach  still  greater  heists, 
this  movement  must  accentuate  itself  in  ever- 
widening  drdes,  until  cooperation  shall  be 
the  key-note  of  man's  relations  to  his  fellow- 
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AN  ENGLISH  LABOB-LEADER  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE' 

UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr.  Qeorge  Lansbury's  Appeal  to  The 
Chureh  on  Behalf  of  The  Ont-of- Works. 

A  TYPEWRITTEN  copy  of  the  recent 
address  delivered  before  the  Church 
Congress  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  England,  bj 
Mr.  George  Lansbury,  has  just  been  sent  us 
by  a  valued  correspondent  in  London  who 
beiieves  that  some  of  the  things  emphasized  by 
this  weD-known  labor-leader  and  efficient 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  interesting  to  social  reformers 
in  America.  Tlie  address  as  a  whole  is  dear, 
temperate,  thcHightful  and  instinct  with  the 
vital  ooosdenoe-foroe  that  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  the  humanitarian  and  the  money- 
grubber. 

It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that  the  English 
Churdi  is  at  last  taking  suffident  interest  in 
the  great  social  problems  of  the  hour  to  invite 
one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  labor-leaders 
to  address  it.  The  Church,  if  true  to  its 
Foander's  life  and  teachings,  would  to-day 
be  a  leader  and  not  a  camp-follower  in  the 
cause  of  soda!  rif^teousness.  Unhappily  it 
too  oflen  takes  the  andent  Pharisees  of  Christ's 
time  as  a  modd  when  it  is  called  to  choose 
between  manhood  and  the  ddlar-worshipers. 
But  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  Rockefellers, 
the  Rofferses,  the  Archbolds,  and  the  princes 
of  pnvwge  in  general  to  buy  the  silence  of 
the  dmrraea  ami  the  colleges,  we  believe  we 
are  approaddng  the  hour  when  the  nobler 
element  of  the  deigy  will  take  a  brave  stand 
lor  homanity,  for  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  and 
for  the  principles  of  free  government;  and 
when  they  do  this,  the  doom  of  the  hypocrit- 
ical and  sooDess  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
that  is  exploiting  and  pluncforing  the  people 
wiDbesealed. 

The  Pteeent  Btatnt  of  The  Problem  of  The 

Unemployed. 

Mr.  Lansboiy  in  his  address  shows  that  in 
good  tones  in  Rngiand  to-day  there  are  always 
between  three  uid  four  hundred  thousand 
people  miable  to  secure  emfdoyment;  while 
in  doD  periods  this  anny  is  increased  to  from 
five  to  six  hundred  thousand.  Nor  must  we 
allow  onndfu  lo  be  deodved  by  the  old 


sophistical  cry  that  the  individual  man  or 
woman  is  responsible  for  the  inability  to  se- 
cure employment.  Of  course  there  are  in- 
stance^ where  such  is  the  case,  but  this  is  not 
the  rule.  Present  economic  conditions,  with 
the  steady  encroachment  of  machines,  are 
responsible  for  the  growing  anny  of  those  who 
become  worthless  to  sodety  as  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  in  the  long 
run  a  grave  and  sinister  menace  to  the  nation 
and  the  dvilization  of  to-morrow.  The  ap- 
palling conditions  that  are  at  last  alarming  the 
gravest  statesmen  and  best  thinkers  arise 
primarily  from  the  subordination  of  moral 
idealism  or  ethical  prindples  to  the  greed  for 
gold.  Profits  have  been  exalted  and  manhood 
has  been  cast  down. 

*'In  our  day,"  says  Mr.  Lansbury,  "men 
and  women  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  really  steady  regular  work;  more  and 
more  industry  becomes  a  question  of  profit, 
and  more  and  more  it  is  recognized  that  the 
greatest  captain  of  industry  is  the  one  who 
can  turn  out  most  goods  with  the  least  human 
labor.  In  factory  and  warehouse,  in  office 
and  shop,  wherever  trade  and  commerce  are 
carried  on,  the  spirit  of  the  Manchester  school 
reigns  supreme,  tns.,  produce  cheaply  at  what- 
ever cost,  even  if  your  mill  or  workshop  is  run 
entirdy  by  machinery.  The  nuui  who  would 
succeed  in  business  to-day  must  so  organize 
things  that  his  wages  bill  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Old  and  tned  servants  must  be  parted 
with,  if  a  machine  will  do  the  work  better; 
skilled  workpeople,  whose  parents  have  scraped 
together  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
learn  a  trade,  must  find  their  skill  of  no  avail 
if  a  dever  inventor  succeeds  in  perfecting  a 
machine  to  do  the  work  better. 

"Have  you  seen  boqts  nuuiufactured  on 
the  team  system,  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren as  tenders,  a  piece  of  leather  at  one  end 
becoming  a  boot  at  the  other  end,  all  the  ma- 
chinery automatic?  .  .  .  All  production  is 
Sodal,  that  is,  we  are  all  part  of  a  huge  system 
for  turning  out  goods  of  various  d^criptions 
and  our  ability  to  turn  out  such  goods  was 
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never  so  great  as  to-day  and  yet  this  curious 
thing  happens  that  when  our  warehouses  are 
fully^then  is  the  time  people  are  most  hungry. 
Just  think,  in  London  at  the  present  moment 
the  cry  is  that  we  have  overbuilt,  and  have  too 
many  houses,  and  yet  families  are  living  in 
one  room  by  the  thousand.  Why  is  this  ?  It 
is  simply  because  we  have  built  houses,  not  to 
live  in,  but  for  profit  only.  In  fact  products 
are  produced  not  to  use,  but  to  sell  for  profit, 
and  our  insane  commercial  system  sets  eveiy- 
one  to  work  to  turn  out  goods  at  the  quickest 
rate  possible  without  any  regard  to  whether 
they  are  needed  or  not  and  this  results  in  what 
are  known  as  'gluts.' 


f »» 


Thus  amid  a  plethora  of  goods  the  people 
go  ragged  and  hungry,  and  "the  very  people 
who  have  produced  the  goods  stored  in  ware- 
houses are  thrown  onto  the  streets  to  starve 
or  beg.  The  case  of  the  shoemakers  will 
prove  my  point.  In  that  town  an  entire 
change  in  the  method  of  producing  boots  came 
into  vogue  and  hundreds  of  men  were  dis- 
placed and  not  needed.  Many  of  these  tramp- 
ed to  London  to  appeal  for  work  and  were 
obliged  to  get  boots  by  the  aid  of  Charity, 
and  yet  they  were  out  of  work  because  boots 
could  be  produced  more  cheaply  under  the 
new  system  than  the  old.  If  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  man's  fitness  or  unfitness  which 
pushes  him  out  of  work,  but  simply  hard  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  he  cannot  control. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  least  capable,  men- 
tally, morally,  or  physically,  get  squeezed 
out  first;  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
their  disability  is  the  cause  for  they  would  be 
out  in  any  case.  And  one  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  modem  life  is  that  thousands  of 
decent  self-respecting  men  and  women  are 
put  o£f  and  slowly  but  surely  sink  down  to  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  unfit. 

"I  would  also  call  special  attention  to  the 
case  of  women.  Just  imagine  the  kinds  of 
lives  we  doom  women  who  work  as  match- 
boxmakers,  ropemakers,  tailoresses,  shirt- 
makers  and  all  the  whole  crowd  of  sweated 
industries.  Can  yon  wonder  that  many  giris, 
and  many  women,  too,  are  to  be  found  on  our 
streets?  and  I  know  from  actual  experience 
that  many  factories  in  London  to-day  are  em- 
ploying women  and  joung  girls  casually  in 
just  as  vile  a  manner  from  l^e  point-of-view 
of  casual  labor  as  men  are  at  the  Docks;  that 


is  to  say,  they  are  taken  on  sometimes  for  a 
few  hours  only  in  the  course  of  a«week  and 
dropped  just  as  you  would  a  tool.  This  arises, 
not  merely  because  the  employer  is  hard- 
hearted, or  the  manager  of  the  factoiy  is  a 
brute,  but  because  his  business  in  life,  and  his 
only  business  in  life,  is  to  run  his  factory 
either  at  a  profit  for  himself  or  for  his  share- 
holders. I,  at  any  rate,  desire  that  we  should 
realize  that  these  people  are  c^egraded  and 
poor,  are  out  of  employment  and  not  wanted 
simply  because  if  they  were  employed,  divi- 
dends and  profits  would  suffer.*' 

Whenever  the  capitalistic  class  finds  that 
the  profits  are  dwindling,  they  throw  on  the 
street,  so  to  speak,  a  large  number  of  their 
human  tools;  or  whenever  the  inventor  pro- 
duces a  machine  which  potentially  might  bless 
society  by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  and 
giving  the  toilers  a  chance  to  develop  the  best 
in  them  and  enjoy  life,  under  the  present  order 
it  proves  a  curse  to  the  workers  because  it  dis- 
places many  laborers  and  swells  the  army  of 
the  out-of-works.  Moreover,  the  machine  is 
often  a  double  curse:  it  displaces  men  because 
women  or  tender  children  can  operate  it  as 
well  as  men,  and  women  and  children  can  be 
hired  for  lower  wages.  Thus  the  home  is 
robbed  of  the  wife  and  mother  or  the  child  is 
robbed  of  its  rightful  heritage  and  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  grow  naturally  and  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  it  is  turned  into  a  machine 
and  its  future  life  is  bli^ted. 

"It  is  well,"  says  Mr.  Lansbuiy,  "that  we 
should  consider  the  kind  of  occupations  to 
which  so  many  children  are  doomed.  I  once 
saw  a  bright,  intelligent  giri  minding  a  ma- 
chine in  a  chocolate  factoiy;  the  machine  she 
tended  made  chocolate  pigs,  and  her  sole  duty 
was  to  stand  ten  hours  a  day  shifting  the  pigs, 
the  machine  finished  on  to  a  tray  at  her  side. 
As  I  looked  at  her  I  ceased  to  wonder  why  so 
many  women  and  men  lack  initiative  and  why 
so  manv  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  tlue 
unemployable." 

The  labor-leader  next  appeals  to  the  con- 
sicienoe  of  the  church  and  society.  "If,"  he 
sa3r8,  "it  is  true  that  men  and  women  are  out 
of  work  because  of  conditions  they  cannot,  as 
individuals,  control,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
consider  some  means  bv  which  society  may 
help." 
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Mr.  Laailrary'i  Failure  to  Point  Out  Some 
of  TIm  MMt  Fnndunental  Bemediei. 


We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lansbuiy 
when  be  comes  to  remedies,  as  it  seems  to  us 
be  does  not  strike  at  the  great  fundamental 
evils  that  must  be  righted  before  the  present 
economic  and  social  anarchy  that  is  sapping 
natjonn!  life  and  debauching  manhood  can  be 
supplanted  by  a  juster  and  more  civilised 
economic  order.  The  state  oiganization  of 
industiy  as  suggested  may  come,  but  before 
that,  if  the  improved  social  conditions  are  to 
be  finnly  rooted  and  grounded  in  justice,  it 
seems  to  us  that  certain  basic  ethical  demands 
must  be  met  Such  great  fundamental  prin- 
ci{4es  as  have  been  luminously  enunciated  by 
Heniy  Geoige,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  WaUace 
and  other  illustrious  social  philosophers  do 
not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Lansbuiy 
as  compeDin^y  as  d^  measures  he  mentions. 
Trae»  ie  stnkes  in  the  direction  of  the  true 
tnil  when  he  calls  for  measures  for  the  recla- 
matioa  of  waste-land*  and  the  home  colony 
eiqieriment  he  describes  is  a  splendid  partial 
measnre  to  help  meet  the  immediate  condi- 
tioas.  But  so  long  as  society  refuses  to  recog- 
niae  that  the  land  as  well  as  the  air  and  the 
water  is  the  common  gift  of  the  common 
Fkther  to  His  oonmion  chUdren,  and  therefore 
that  it  should  be  taxed  for  its  rental  value; 
so  long  as  society  allows  the  great  public  utili- 
ties to  be  maaopolmd  by  greed-crazed  cor- 
porations that  fiitten  off  of  the  people,  acquir- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  that 
sboukl  go  to  the  fund  for  the  common  good; 
so  long  as  government  shows  ftivors  to  rich 
and  powerful  clsssss,  granting  privileges  that 
destiuy  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights ; 
so  long  as  the  church,  society  and  government 
aooepi  the  prosperity  cry  of  the  exploiting  and 
piedatory  Hsssefi  as  of  more  concern  to  the 
nation  and  crvilizaticm  than  the  welfare  of  the 
men,  women  and  diildren  in  the  ranks  of  the 
toifefBt  present  conditicms  wiU  not  materially 
im|»we.  Indeed,  the  materialism  of  the 
market  and  the  sordid  spirit  of  the  day  will 
sleadilj  poison  life's  sfuritual  energies  on  all 
planes  of  being. 

no  TfagUsh  Labor  Loader  on  The  Way  Out 
of  The  Soeial  Quagmire. 

Mr.  Lansboiy  hncOy  touches  on  what  he 
coooeiffn  to  be  tbe  great  sdution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  be  deems  it  wisest  only  to  briefly 
toueb  on  dial  point  and  most  of  his  observa- 


tions are  confined  to  the  consideration  of  pal- 
liative measures  for  meeting  the  present  ap- 
palling conditions — ^measures  that  will  tend 
to  restore  the  unfortunate  to  the  high  estate 
from  which  they  have  been  pressed  downward, 
restore  them  to  the  plane  of  self-respecting 
manhood.  Of  his  views  on  the  real  solution 
he  says: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  only  true  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Organization  of 
industry  on  such  lines  as  will  organize  pro- 
duction for  use  instead  of  for  profit.  I  do  n't 
propose  to  enter  into  a  defense  of  that  propo- 
sition now  except  to  say  that  after  giving  the 
question  the  best  thought  I  can,  it  at)pearB  to 
me  quite  impossible  to  find  a  real  remedy 
other  than  this,  and,  as  a  means  towards  this 
end,  I  would  at  once  fix  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  maximum  number  of  hours  which  people 
should  work,  and,  in  this  connection,  would 
point  out  that  we  have  one  set  of  people  at 
present  working  too  hard  and  another  set  not 
being  aUowed  to  work  at  aU.  This  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  any  other  way  but  by  Parliament, 
and  would,  I  am  certain,  lead  to  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  dreadful  evils  which  the  sweat- 
ing exhibition  exposed.  I  would  also  at  once 
abolish  all  half-time  work  for  children,  raise 
the  age  limit  for  the  employment  of  diildren 
to  sixteen  and  compel  aU  employers  of  young 
people  to  make  provision  that  their  work 
should  be  such  as  would  lead  to  a  permanent 
occupation  as  they  reached  years  of  maturity. 
I  would  also  give  powers  to  County  Councils 
to  buy  estates  to  break  up  into  smaHl  holdings 
and  so  stop  the  influx  of  men  to  the  towns. 
There  are  many  other  methods  which  Pariia- 
ment  could  invoke  for  dealing  with  private 
employers,  and  all  of  which  would  lead  on  to 
my  ultimate  solution." 

Palliative  Measures  for  The  Out-of- Works. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  plans  for  re- 
lieving the  condition  of  the  army  of  starving 
men  tibat  have  been  driven  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  under  modem  conditions,  Mr.  Lans- 
buiy says: 

"As  to  what  we  should  do  with  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work  to-day,  let  me  at  once  say 
that  I  believe  the  first  and  the  last  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  him  useful  work  and  the  only  test 
which  should  be  established  should  be  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  person  concerned 
to  do  the  work.  I  am  not  wanting  to  find  soft 
jobs  for  the  out-of-works;  neither  am  I  want- 
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ing  to  put  them  to  useless  jobs  which  benefit 
no  one.  What  is  needed  first  of  all  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  public  department  which  should 
have  handed  to  it  the  whole  of  the  questions 
which  affect  the  workers,  especially  the  un- 
employed. Such  a  department  ^ould  be 
called  the  Public  Works  and  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  unem- 
ployed should  be  the  organization  and  control 
of  works  of  public  utility  such  as  reafforesta- 
tion, the  reclamation  of  foreshores,  the  con- 
struction and  leveling  of  great  public  highways, 
the  clearing  away  of  slum  areas,  the  provision 
of  swimming  baths,  open-air  or  covered,  in 
aU  crowded  districts,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least.  Home  Colonization. 

"I  think  the  money  for  such  works  should 
be  found  by  the  State,  and  this  would  of  course 
involve  State  control;  this  can  be  best  secured 
by  the  State  itself  in  its  own  way  organizing 
and  controlling  the  whole  work.  As  to  the 
works  themselves,  anyone  who  has  thought 
about  the  question  knows  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  England  and 
Scotland  which  could  be  brought  into  use  by 
afforestation.  All  of  us  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  our  river  and  sea  coasts,  know 
the  damage  which  is  done  yearly  by  the  en- 
croachment of  river  and  sea.  And  there  ap- 
pears no  good  reason  why  the  nation  should 
not  undertake  this  work.  Our  main  roads, 
are  quite  inadequate  for  the  traffic  of  motors 
and  team  wagons.  We  know,  too,  the  dan- 
gerous gradients  which  abound  in  every  coun- 
ty  are  a  great  danger.  It  should  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  these  kind  of  works  to  be  car- 
ried through  by  the  labor  which  cries  in  the 
.  market-place  for  work.  With  regard  to  Home 
Colonization,  I  regard  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  aU.  I  view  with  a  good  deal 
of  misgiving  the  exodus  from  the  country  to 
the  towns.  Although  bom  in  the  countiy,  I 
have  lived  in  London  practically  aU  my  life, 
and,  when  I  go  about  amongst  the  people, 
what  strikes  me  is  the  physical  weakness  which 
appears  to  be  growing  in  our  midst,  and  there- 
fore some  means  must  be  found  for  getting 
people  out  of  the  towns  into  the  country." 

A  Most  Interesting  Home  Oolonization 

Experiment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
speaker's  address  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  Home  Colony  at  HoUesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 
This  colony  was  established  about  two  yean 


ago  in  accordance  with  Mr   Walter  Long's 
plan  for  aiding  the  unemployed. 

''It  consists  of  1,200  acres  of  heath,  pasture, 
marsh,  and  arable  land.  It  was  formerly  an 
agricultural  college  for  middle-class  young 
men  and  has  acconmiodation  for  850  men  in 
the  coUege  buildings.  The  colony  has  a 
two-fold  object.  It  temporarily  relieves  men 
who  are  only  temporarily  out  of  work,  and 
these  men  have  been  engaged  doing  the  neces- 
sary estate  work,  such  as  double  digging  the 
heath  and  waste-land  to  bring  it  back  into 
cultivation.  Others  have  been  taught  dairy- 
ing and  other  farming  operations  and  have 
emigrated.  Others  have  been  learning  mark- 
et-gardening and  horticulture  with  a  view  to 
settling  on  small  holdings  in  England.  For 
these  latter  the  scheme  is  as  follows:  The  man 
first  of  aU  goes  down  as  an  ordinary  colonist; 
after  a  short  period,  if  he  shows  aptitude  and 
eagerness  to  take  up  country  work,  he  is  put 
to  such  work,  and,  after  a  further  period,  if 
still  satisfactory,  he  is  placed  on  a  selected  list 
and,  as  soon  as  possible  his  wife  and  family 
join  him  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate;  after  a 
further  short  period,  it  is  hoped  we  may  be 
able  to  put  him  on  a  small  holding,  quite  as 
an  independent  person  paying  rent;  this  last 
step  is,  however,  dependent  on  our  being  able 
to  secure  another  estate.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  dump  these  men  down  on  a  piece  of  land 
and  leave  them  to  worry  through  it,  but  in- 
stead we  propose  to  organize  the  purchase  of 
seed  and  tools,  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  produce  so  as  to  ensure  that  this  part 
of  the  business  is  thoroughly  well  done.  Some 
may  ask  will  the  unemployed  respond  to  such 
work  as  this  without  hesitation.  I  reply  that 
they  will  and  I  am  certain  that  if  we  had  had 
command  of  sufficient  capital  at  the  start, 
we  would  long  ago  have  established  one  hun- 
dred families.  Even  as  it  is  through  the 
generous  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  who  not 
only  lent  us  the  estate,  but  also  lent  us  jKt^OOO 
to  start  our  cottages,  twelve  London  men  are 
in  residence  and  this  autimm  they  will  be 
planting  and  planning  out  their  holdings, 
and  this  number,  as  I  say,  is  only  limited 
through  lack  of  funds.  I  am  hoping  that 
such  an  experiment  as  this  will  receive  its  due 
share  of  the  £200,000  which  the  Government 
has  granted  for  the  unemployed.  I  think  the 
London  Committee  has  earned  the  ri^t  to 
this  money,  for  without  experience,  it  deter- 
mined to  try  a  labor-colony  on  new  lines  and, 
so  far  as  funds  have  allowed  it,  has  abundantly 
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demonslFaled  that  London  men  are  able  and 
wiDing  to  kam  country  work  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  eager  to  settle  here  in  England 
niher  thui  starve  in  London  or  emigrate. 
I  do  not  claim  that  this  will  be  a  cheap  method 
lor  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  I  do  daim 
thou^  that  it  is  an  effective  method  and  one 
which,  if  adopted,  would  at  least  lift  per- 
manently out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workless 
aomie  few  of  those  who  are  being  squeezed  out 
day  by  day,  and  we  must  remember  that  no 
sound  treatment  of  this  question  can  be  cheap." 

Mr.  Lanabury  explains  that  he  has  dwelt 
on  the  HoUesky  Bay  experiment  because  he 
has  had  it  under  his  personal  supervision  from 
the  start  and  so  is  competent  to  speak  on  the 
question,  and  because  he  feels  that  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  out-of-works  in  London 
out  onto  the  luid  is  one  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  time. 

''When,*'  he  says,  "I  think  of  this  England 
of  ours,  and  of  the  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  untilled,  when  I  remember  that  we 
have  crown-lands  lying  waste  and  remember, 
too,  that  in  London  people  are  dying  under 
our  veiy  eyes  because  of  want  of  work,  I  can- 
not help  asking  why  idle  land  and  workless 
men  cannot  be  brought  together  in  the  way 


A  Heart  to  Heart  Appeal  to  Ohristians. 

The  address  is  concluded  with  an  earnest 
word  to  the  conscience  of  those  who  wish  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Nazarene: 

''To  me  the  call  of  these  people,  the  out- 
cast and  the  lonely,  comes  every  day  with  ever 
insislent  force.  People  talk  of  our  religion. 
What  is  it  to  the  masses  that  you  and  I  speak 
of  them  as  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  and  leave 
them  to  live  out  their  wretched  lives  as  best 
th^  can  ?    We  talk  to  people  of  the  Savior 


who  went  about  doing  good.  I  wonder  what 
He  would  be  saying  about  the  unemployed 
if  He  lived  on  earth  again.  We  know  that 
in  His  day  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly  and  we  know  that  to-day  the  common 
people  in  the  mass  care  nothing  for  us  or  for 
our  message.  Why  is  all  this?  Christ's 
message  to  us  all  is  the  same  as  of  yore — 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  soul  and  with  aU  thy  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
live.  And  again:  He  would  gain  his  life 
must  lose  it.  What  does  all  this  mean  to  you 
and  me  ?  How  much  are  we  concerned  about 
our  fellovrs  ?  How  much  of  our  time  and  our 
energy  are  we  giving  to  the  service  of  men 
and  thus  to  our  Grod  ?  I  am  not  pleading  for 
your  money,  I  am  asking  for  you.  What  is 
needed  to-day  is  personal  service  more  than 
anything  else.  Let  you  and  me  determine 
that  so  far  as  we  are  able,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  press  this  question  through  till  it  is  settled 
once  and  for  aU.  We  can  get  huge  demon- 
strations over  the  Education  Bill  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Why  it  is  that  so  few  of  us  are  to 
be  found  worrying  about  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  I  do  n't  know,  unless  it  is  we  are 
wilfully  blinding  ourselves  as  to  the  true  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  Sabatier  said  somewhere: 
'Where  will  the  Church  of  Christ  be  to-mor- 
row ?'  and  he  answered  the  question  by  say- 
ing that  one  thing  was  certain,  'She  would  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
downtrodden.'  If  she  is  to  live  in  England, 
I  am  certain  this  must  be  so,  and  we  church- 
men must  remember  creeds  and  words  will 
not  feed  the  hungiy  or  clothe  the  naked,  but 
that  you  and  I  must 


« 


'Worship  God  by  doing  coed, 
Deeds  not  words  are  uncwntood. 
Kind  deeds  done  to  one  another 
Unto  God  are  done  my  brother 

Unto  Him." 


HOW  MEXICO  RECENTLY   BROKE  THE  POWER  OF  A  BEEF 

COMBINE. 


IN  TBIE  Commonwealth  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  RepuUic  of  Mexico  where  the 
interest,  proaperity  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people  ate  as  Biiidi  the  first  concern  of  the 
gofenupeiit  as  ia  the  interest  of  the  public- 
eoirpoffatinna>  die  tmata  and  monopo- 


lies the  first  concern  of  our  national  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  govern- 
ments do  not  tolerate  any  attempt  to  rob  the 
many  in  order  to  make  richer  a  few  already 
dangerously  rich  men. 
We  recently  pointed  out  the  way  the  gov- 
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emment  of  Mexico  had  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  corn-combine  and  saved  the  people 
from  almost  as  great  su£Feruig,  robbery  and 
loss  of  life  as  our  people  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  great  morally  criminal  coal- 
trust  and  railway  corporations  during  the  last 
anthracite  coal  strike.  Now  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  another  recent  act  on  the  part  of 
the  goyemment  of  Mexico  by  which  an  incip- 
ient trust  or  combine  in  the  meat  trade  was 
promptly  crushed  by  the  government's  vigi- 
lance in  the  interests  of  aU  the  people.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  special  correspondent, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Plummer  of  the  City  of  Mexico  for 
the  following  facts  which  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time  when  the  privileged 
classes  are  spending  vast  amounts  of  money 
to  check  the  rising  tide  of  public  indignation 
against  the  extortions  of  the  public-service 
corporations,  trusts  and  combines,  as  they 
afford  another  of  those  clear-cut  illustrations 
of  how  the  people's  servants  can  serve  the 
people  when  they  have  not  already  accepted 
service  from  class  interests  or  are  not  beholden 
to   political   machines  owned   by  privileged 


interests.  In  his  conununication  Mr.  Plum- 
mer thus  describes  the  effective  action  of  the 
Mexican  authorities: 

"Some  two  months  ago  a  combination  was 
formed  here  to  put  up  the  price  of  meat,  and 
as  a  result  meat  was  soon  selling  at  a  price 
which  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  except 
those  with  fat  purses.  That  state  of  affairs 
didn't  last  more  than  two  weeks  before  the 
government  had  a  meat-stall  of  its  own  in  the 
market  selling  meat  at  a  just  price,  and  the 
meat-combine  went  the  way  of  the  corn-com- 
bine of  a  few  years  ago,  and  of  every  other 
combine  that  has  been  formed  in  Mexico  in 
recent  years  to  run  up  the  price  of  food 
stuffs. 

"No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Mexican  Grovemment  has  just  acquired 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  which  renders  it  absolute  master  of 
the  railroad  situation  in  the  republic.  Just 
two  days  before  this  deal  was  announced,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  reduce  taxes." 


UNSPARING   CONDEMNATION  BY  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES  OF 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  PREPARE  THE  WAY  FOR  OFFICIAL 

USURPATION  OF  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

POWER. 


SUPREME  Justices  Brewer  and  Harkn 
have  recently  strongly  seconded  Justice 
Brown  in  opposing  the  dangerous  and,  to 
democratic  government,  destructive  doctrine 
being  insidiously  advanced  by  certain  present- 
day  politicians,  ostensibly  speaking  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  but  in  reality  seeking 
to  further,  through  the  establishment  of  an 
autocratic  government  at  Washington,  a  con- 
dition by  which  a  Root,  a  Fairbanks,  a  Taft, 
a  Cortelyou,  a  Bailey  or  any  other  politician 
beholden  to  privileged  interests  who  might 
be  elected  to  the  Presidency  could  quickly 
and  effectively  further  bulwark  the  advancing 
and  sinister  power  of  the  Wall-street  gamblers 
and  the  princes  of  privilege  in  general. 

There  is  one  fact  that  no  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican should  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  the 
most  dangerous  rulers  or  popular  servants  of 
the  past  have  frequently  been  popular  moh- 
archs  or  officers  and  oftMitimes  men  who  were 


actuated  by  high  and  laudable  motives,  but 
who  have  established  dangerous  precedents 
that  could  only  have  been  set  by  mea  who 
were  popular  or  regarded  as  good.  But  these 
precedents  once  established  have  always  been 
later  employed  in  behalf  of  despotism  and 
oppression  by  men  who  were  unscrupulous 
or  the  willing  tools  of  ambitious,  avaricious 
or  interested  dasses.  Any  autocratic  assump- 
tion of  power  or  any  attempt  by  one  of  the 
three  departments  of  government  to  usurp 
powers  properiy  delegated  and  properly  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  other  departments, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  usurpation 
should  be  made,  ought  to  be  strongly  opposed 
by  all  true  friends  of  good  government  and 
free  institutions,  because  it  is  only  by  render- 
ing impossible  unconstitutional  usurpation 
of  power  or  irresponsible  acts  of  officials  that 
the  vital  prindpleB  of  democracj  can  be  main- 
tained and  the  government  preserved  to  the 
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people.  One  department  or  another  may  at 
times  oome  under  the  power  of  privileged  in- 
terests, but  onoe  arouse  the  public  conscience, 
and  the  wrong  will  inevitably  be  rioted,  so 
long  as  the  government  is  securely  held  in  the 
hands  of  \he  people  and  no  unconstitutional 
arrogation  of  power  is  tolerated. 

Fiee  institutions  depend  upon  two  things: 
first,  the  recognition  of  the  people  as  the  real 
masften  and  of  the  offidab  merely  as  their 
servants,  subject  to  their  direction  or  instruc- 
tions; and,  secondly,  the  faithful  observance 
of  the  provisions  nuide  for  the  orderly  carrying 
out  of  the  demands  of  popular  government  as 
provided  by  the  people.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  needs  revision  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  time,  but  that  re- 
TisioB  must  be  made  by  the  people  and  not 
by  e^Kcutive  officials  who  would  usurp  con- 
stxtation-making  and  law-making  power  or 
judicial  interpretation  of  law.  Until  the  peo- 
ple ia  their  wisdom  revise  the  Constitution 
and  bring  it  down  to  date,  that  instrument 
must  be  adhered  to  by  all  friends  of  free  insti- 
tutions. Any  attempt  by  executive  officers 
to  usurp  the  power  of  the  judicial  or  legislative 
departments  of  government,  or  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  rights  that  should  belong  only  to 
juries  or  to  die  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  government,  should  be  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  all  true  democrats. 

Justice  Brown  made  an  excellent  point  in 
answering  Secretaiy  Boot  when  he  gravely 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  removing  the  gov- 
emm^it  too  far  from  the  people.  The  hope 
of  good  government  in  a  free  state  depends 
on  keeping  the  people  at  all  times  in  intimate 
toQcli  with  their  government. 

In  Ins  address  delivered  at  New  BocheUe, 
New  York,  on  December  iMi,  Justice  Brewer 
ccMnplemented  Justice  Brown's  admirable 
answer  to  Secretaiy  Boot  and  paid  his  com- 
fjimenls  to  the  shallow,  upstart  politicians 
of  tk  present  who  are  busfly  engaged  in  at- 
tempts to  discredit  Washington  and  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  same  manner  that  the  im- 
perialisli  and  the  uphdders  of  the  feudalism 
of  privikged  interests  have  during  recent 
yean  simm  to  discredit  the  Declaration  of 
laJqwadeBcc.  On  these  points  Justice  Brew- 
er 


"There  is  a  patronizing  new  way  of  looking 
at  (reorge  Washington.  This  tendency  is  to 
say  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  did  very 
well  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  very  small 
army;  did  tolerably  well  as  the  Chief  of  State 
of  a  very  smaU  and  struggling  new  republic. 
They  say  that  if  Geoige  Washington  were 
alive  to-day,  he  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  demands  upon  his  statesmanship.  They 
would  speak  of  him,  in  the  Western  phrase, 
as  'a  back  nimiber,'  a  man  not  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  day. 

"Just  so  there  are  some  persons  who  look 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
something  useful  in  the  past,  like  the  Code  of 
Hammurabai — ^a  sort  of  a  back  number,  for 
which  the  cemetery  of  past  things  is  yawning. 

"But  I  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  never  intended  to  become 
a  mere  cemetery  ornament.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  living  wall,  erected  by  statesmen  against 
the  ever-encroaching  greed  of  power  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  the  individual.  And  I 
am  one  of  those  who  still  believe  in  Greorge 
Washington.*' 

On  December  25th,  Justice  Harian  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  thus  expressed  his  views  on 
the  attempt  of  the  friends  of  autocratic  gov- 
ernment to  prepare  the  way  for  official  usur- 
pation of  powers  not  entertained  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  which  vpould  take  from  the  States 
their  ri^tful  authority: 

"I  served  in  the  Civil  war  as  colonel,  and 
have  been  on  the  bench  twenty-nine  years  the 
tenth  day  of  this  month.  I  can  say  now  what 
I  have  said  in  many  judidal  decisions,  and 
such  has  been  the  uniform  doctrine  of  our 
court,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
powers  except  those  delegated  to  it  by  express 
grant,  or  by  necessary  implication  from  ex- 
press grants. 

"I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  all 
the  powers  it  need  have  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  established  and  that  any  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  its  powers  by  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  restricted. 

"I  think  the  preservation  of  the  States  with 
all  their  just  powers  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties." 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  DISCIPLE  OF  MR.   BRYAN. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  Commoner  recentlj  placed 
the  editors  of  a  number  of  Republican 
papers  in  a  very  embarrassing  position .  These 
journalists  had  savagely  attacked  Mr.  Biyan's 
Madison  Square  speech,  dwelling  at  length 
in  many  instances  upon  the  very  things  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  strongly  advocated  in  his 
message.  Yet  these  same  editors  were  as 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
message  as  they  had  been  bitter  in  their  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Bryan  when  he  advanced  sim- 
ilar ideas.  To  show  the  essential  insincerity 
and  inconsistency  of  their  position.  The  Com- 
moner  published  a  number  of  quotations  from 
President  Roosevelt's  message  and  in  each 
instance  these  paragraphs  were  followed  by 
the  utterances  bearing  on  the  same  subject 
taken  from  Mr.  Bryan's  Madison  Square 
address.  Among  these  were  "Enforcing  the 
Criminal  Clause,"  ''Government  by  Injunc- 
tion." "The  E^t-Hour  Law,"  "Arbitration 
in  Labor  Disputes,"  "Income  Tax,"  "Cam- 
paign Contributions,"  and  '*  Federal  license 
for  Corporations." 

The  placing  of  the  recommendations  by 
President  RooKvelt  in  juxtaposition  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  dear  utterances  in  the  Madison  Square 
address — and  for  that  matter,  the  demands 
he  has  advanced  for  years — shows  in  a 
most  startling  aianner  how  faithfully  on 
most  subjects  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  accepted 
Mr.  Biyan's  teachings  and  the  demands  of 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
since    1896,   which   the    Republican    party 


has  been  so  hysterically  denouncing  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  publication  in  The  Commoner  of  the 
incorporation  in  the  President's  message  of 
so  many  of  the  demands  which  the  radical 
Democracy  under  Mr.  Bryants  lead  has  for 
years  insisted  upon,  and  which  have  been 
so  frantically  opposed  by  the  Republican  press, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  excellent  cartoon 
published  some  time  ago,  which  represented 
President  Roosevelt  as  carefully  stepping  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  footsteps,  and  the  one  pubHshed 
in  the  New  York  World,  which  represented 
him  as  appropriating  the  great  Nebraskan's 
clothing,  are  even  more  apt  to-day  than  when 
they  were  first  published. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  message  is  more  than  partially 
democratic  in  character.  His  advocacy  of 
the  infamous  ship-subsidy  steal,  the  manner 
in  which  he  holds  the  idea  that  physical  power 
is  more  to  be  depended  upon  by  a  Christian 
nation  than  moral  idealism,  and  many  other 
reactionary  sentiments  in  the  message,  es- 
pecially when  taken  into  consideration  with 
his  many  acts  and  the  fact  that  be  surrounds 
himself  so  largely  by  tlie  erstwhile  tools  of 
plutocracy,  inc&cate  that  while  he  realises  the 
growing  popular  demand  for  certain  great 
and  radiod  progressive  steps,  he  also  desires 
to  keep  in  favor  with  the  plntocratic  and  re- 
actionary elements  that  are  antagonising  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  demands  of 
progressive  democracy. 


THE   INITIATIVE  AND   REFERENDUM. 

Bt  Ralph  ALBianwm . 

Saortlary  of  Um  MMMphcwttii  Rafcnndam  LeAcoe. 


The  Next  Congress. 

IN  THE  recent  election  every  candidate  for 
Congress  who  could  be  reached  was' 
questioned  by  the  National  Federation  for 
People's  Rule  on  his  attitude  upon  the  Ad- 
visory Initiative  as  applied  to  certain  issues 


in  national  affairs  and  the  Advisory  Referen- 
dum. These  questions  were  publi^ied  in  the 
October  Arena.  One  hundred  and  seven 
of  the  candidates  who  had  ^ef^ied  favorably 
were  elected.  The  next  Congress  therefbre 
wiU  contain  107  members  (and  probably  5 
more  from  Oklahoma)  pledged  to  favor  a 
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direct  ytAjt  of  the  entire  nation  upon  questions 
of  (1)  interstate  commerce;  (2)  civil  service; 
(3)  immigration;  (4)  the  injunction  power; 
(5)  eight-hour  day;  (6)  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  initiative  and  referendum;  (7)  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by  the  people; 
(8)  election  of  fourth-class  postmasters  by 
patrons  of  each  office. 

A  full  list  of  the  pledged  Congressmen  is 
published  in  the  Referendum  Newe  for  Novem- 
ber. Of  the  107,  72  are  Democrats  and  S5 
are  Republicans.  In  85  districts  both  the 
leadiDg  candidates  were  pledged.  One  him- 
dred  and  thirty-four  pledged  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates  failed  of  election. 
In  South  Dakota,  where  the  people  have  a 
form  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  system 
in  state  and  municipal  affairs,  aU  the  nominees 
(hedged  for  it  In  Wisconsin,  of  the  twenty- 
four  RepuUican  and  Democratic  nominees, 
only  four  refused  to  pledge,  and  of  these  two 
were  defeated.  In  Missouri  all  of  the  sixteen 
Democratic  nominees  pledged  and  five  of  the 
Republicans.  Of  the  eleven  Republicans 
who  refiaed  only  three  were  elected.  In 
OregQO  and  in  Maine,  where  both  parties  are 
pledged  to  Direct-Legislation,  the  Congress- 
men had  already  been  elected,  and  are  not 
indiMfed  in  tbe  above  figures. 

Thk  it  cnlai&lly  a  most  encouraging  be- 
ginning  witii  tbe  National  House  of  Jtepre- 
senlalim.  It  represents  a  four-fold  gain 
over  Hm  kil  HooBe,  and  deariy  indicates  the 
pnwilfliljf  of  a  laige  majority  for  the  initiative 
and  ideTCndiim  in  tbe  CcmgreM  that  will  be 
efecled  with  tbe  next  president.   \ 

Miiiit>»a  OoBStitiition  Amended." 

Thb  ooRErnronaBfAL  amendment  sub- 
mitied  bj  the  legislature  of  Montana  to  a 
wfewadom  vole  oiP  the  p^of^  and  which  es- 
tahKilies  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  the 
ofganic  law  of  that  state,  was  adopted  by  a 
vole  of  80,S74  to  6,616,' giving  a  dear  majority 
of  t0,758  on  the  side  of  the  people's  rule. 
TViae  wlio  dBd  not  vote  on  tbe  amendment, 
pio  or  oon,  wen  18,207.  If  all  these  were 
counted  agnut  the  amendment,  which  of 
eoune  is  quite  preposterous,  there  would  still 
be  a  majoiity  of  16,087  in  favor.  This  speaks 
iRelI»  ai^  very  well,  for  Montana.  It  has 
been  a  kn^  hard  fif^t.  Five  consecutive 
fc  giilstiiif  n  have  tomed  the  question  down, 
lefoHi^^  to  snbnnt  it  to  the  people,  and  the 
oeA  for  ftiall|y  forcing  its  submission  from 


a  reluctant  legislature  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Heinz  Anti-trust  Convention.  Prior  to 
the  election  of  the  legislature  of  two  years  ago, 
the  executive  coimdl  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  issued  a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the 
central  and  local  unions  in  the  state  requesting 
them  at  once  to  appoint  two  conunittees,  one 
to  call  upon  the  legislative  candidates  and 
request  them  to  pledge  that  if  elected  they 
would  vote  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the 
other  conunittee  to  circulate  for  signatures 
among  the  electors  an  agreement  to  vote  only 
for  such  candidates  as  should  pledge  to  vote 
for  a  restoration  of  majority-rule.  After 
election  day,  petitions  to  the  legislature  were 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  state, 
and  during  the  session,  when  the  initiative 
and  referendimi  amendment  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, seven  to  fifteen  petitions  were  read 
daily.  This  was  continued  twenty  da3rs  and 
the  house  passed  the  bill,  but  the  senate  re- 
fused it  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote;  but 
this  so  aroused  the  voters  of  the  state  that  in 
the  next  campaign  the  political  leaders  vied 
with  each  other  in  declaring  for  the  initiative 
and  referendmn,  the  state  conventions  of  both 
the  leading  parties  declared  for  the  measure, 
and  the  next  legislature  submitted  it. 

During  the  recent  campaign  the  State  Fed- 
eration circulated  50,000  circulars  among  the 
voters  of  the  state  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  but  fragmentary  information  as 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  amendment 
but  understand  it  to  be  modeled  after  the 
Or^on  amendment,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  provisions  that  five  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  can  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  propose 
a  measure  and  have  it  put  to  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Hiree  serious  limitations  how- 
ever have  been  added  to  the  Montana  amend- 
ment. The  first  is  that  no  measure  can  be 
proposed  by  the  voters  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution or  local  or  special  laws,  the  second  re- 
quires that  every  state  initiative  must  receive 
the  required  percentage  of  signatures  in  two- 
fifths  of  the  counties,  and  tiie  third  makes 
the  unusually  large  requirement  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  secure  a  state  referendum. 

As  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  points  out,  this 
"doctoring"  of  the  system  is  only  what  must 
be  expected  when  the  framing  of  the  measures 
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is  kit  to  the  legislatures.  The  measure,  as 
he  suggests,  should  be  framed  by  its  hiends 
in  a  non-partisan  convention  caJled  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  legislature  should  be  pledged 
to  the  measure  before  election. 


Success  in  Minnesota. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Minnesota 
Initiative  and  Referendimi  League  which 
was  organized  last  August,  enough  members 
of  the  new  legislature  were  pledged  to  insure, 
it  is  hoped,  the  passage  of  a  law  installing  the 
Advisory  Initiative  and  Advisory  Referendum. 
Out  of  thirty-two  candidates  who  were  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Minneapolis  district 
all  are  pledged  to  the  submission  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  as  weU  as  for  the  passage  of  the 
advisory  S3rstem. 

A  batch  of  eleven  charter  amendments  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Minneapolis  at  the 
last  general  election  and  three-fourths  of  the 
voters  expressed  judgment  upon  them.  Near- 
ly twen^-five  thousand  voters  cast  ballots. 
The  hi^iest  affirmative  vote  cast  for  any  pro- 
posed amendment  was  14,765;  the  lowest 
10,099.  The  laigest  negative  vote  was  7,526 
and  the  lowest  8,872.  "When  we  consider 
that  about  one-half  of  the  qualified  voters 
never  vote,"  sa3rs  the  Minneapolis  Dtaptdchf 
''taking  the  state  at  large,  and  that  a  fourth 
of  them  never  do  even  in  our  cities,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly encouraging  that  three-fourths  of  those 
who  voted  marked  the  charter  amendment 
ballots  with  either  a  yes  or  a  nay  mark.*' 


Masaachnaetts  Beferendnm  Laague. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Referendum  League,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Henry  Sterling,  presi- 
dent; Ralph  Albertson,  secretary;  Frank 
Parsons,  treasurer.  The  league  is  now  cir- 
culating chiefly  among  members  of  labor 
unions  the  following  non-partisan  pledge, 
which  is  to  be  kept  on  file  in  the  local  organi- 
zations, these  to  be  notified  by  the  state  league 
of  the  attitude  of  each  of  the  candidates: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  [^edge  our- 
selves to  vote  against  every  legislator  who 
opposes  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  by  Direct-Le^slation  through 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

"We  believe  that  the  American  govern- 


ment ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
lobbies,  monopolists,  and  corrupt  politicians. 

"We  believe  that  the  public  verdict  on  each 
policy  and  each  question,  separated  and  free 
from  every  other  issue,  is  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  self-government. 
'  "Therefore,  to  secure  to  all  an  equal  voice 
and  equal  power  in  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  die  people,  for  the  people, 

"We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  seek 
first  and  to  hold  superior  to  all  other  issues 
(for  by  it  aU  other  issues  must  be  determined) 
the  Iniiiaiive  and  Referendum^  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  citizens  to  vote  direct  at  the  polls 
on  any  public  question  which  by  petition  of 
five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  is  submitted  on  the 
ballot  for  their  verdict;  to  veto  and  enact  leg- 
islation at  the  ballot-box." 


Nebraska  Oities. 

• 

Th£R£  is  a  strong  movement  in  Omaha 
to  secure  the  application  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  to  local  affairs.  Uncfer  a  law 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1897  the  cities 
of  the  state  can  establish  a  prescribed  system 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  if  the  ques- 
tion of  its  establishment  is  submitted  to  the 
people  by  the  city  council,  and  adopted  by  a 
favorable  Referendum  vote.  This  has  been 
vigorously  demanded  in  Omaha  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Improvement  Clubs  and  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union.  The  dty  council,  after 
backing  and  filling  and  luffing  and  jibing, 
was  finaUy  forced  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
referendum  vote  at  the  last  election.  The 
vote  was  6,878  for  the  system,  and  1,887 
against  it. 

The  dty  of  Blair  held  a  spedal  election  on 
the  same  question  late  in  November,  and  the 
measure  was  defeated  by  the  liquor  inteiests 
by  a  majority  of  88  votes. 

North  Platte  and  several  of  the  smaller 
dties  adopted  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
system  several  years  ago. 

The  Omaha  Board  of  Education  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  affected,  the  question  of  commenc- 
ing the  session  of  the  High  Sdiool  at  eight 
o'dock  in  the  morning. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  a  referendum  on  the  question  of 
the  referendum  in  local  affairs  to  the  voters 
of  Lincoln  at  the  spring  election.  It  is  actively 
supported  by  several  ooundhneny  college  pro- 
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feflsora,  Irosiiiess  men,  ministers,  and  attorneys, 
as  wril  as  hj  the  labor  unions.* 


Orand  Bapids  Beferendnm. 

Last  April  the  dty  council  of  Grand  Rapids 
passed  an  ordinance  closing  theaters  on  Sun- 
day. Through  the  optional  referendimi  this 
was  brought  up  for  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
November,  6,281  voting  to  sustain  the  dosing 
ordinance  and  6,895  voting  against  it.  At 
the  same  election  a  charter  amendment,  sub- 
mitled  under  the  advisory  initiative,  to  secure 
a  system  of  noh-partisan  munidpal  elections, 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  8,865  to  8,850.  "  The 
total  vote  on  the  theater  ordinance,"  says 
Jesse  F.  Orton  in  The  Public,  "was  more 
than  the  total  vote  on  governor,  and  the  vote 
on  the  charter  amendment  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  on  governor.  The  theater  ordinance 
was  veiy  hotly  contested  on  both  sides,  and 
pdpcd  greatly  in  bringing  out  a  laige  vote. 
^There  was  practically  no  contest  on  oflSces 
either  in  the  state  or  local  election,  everything 
being  conceded  to  the  Republicans.  In  fact 
no  Democratic  nominees  for  county 
with  one  exception,  and  no  Democratic 
nommation  fcH-  Con^^ess.  So  tiiere  was  little 
to  attract  tiie  attention  of  voters  except  these 
ptopoaitions.  The  non-partisan  amendment 
reooved  a  majority  in  every  precinct  of  the 
city.  Before  it  becomes  effective,  however, 
h  rnint  be  passed  by  the  legislature.  It  will 
be  sent  to  the  legislature  with  the  official  re- 
qfoeit  of  the  dty  of  Grand  Rapids  that  it  be 
mnde  part  of  the  charter.  The  two  state  sen- 
atoffB  from  Grand  Rapids  are  pledged  in 
writiBg  to  do  aD  in  their  power  to  put  this 
amenAnent  tibroai^  eariy  in  the  session  so 
that  tte  Bon-faitisan  meUiod  can  be  used  at 
the  dty  cfecdons  next  April.  Of  the  three 
lepmeDtatives  from  Grand  Ri^ids,  one  is 
piedlged  in  writing  to  do  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  dedre;  another  is  pledged  orally  to 
vole  lor  tk  amendmoit  if  carried;  and  the 
ttiid  do4ged  the  issue  and  merdy  said  he 
would  represent  ''aU  the  people.*' 

Miaoellaneona  Itama. 

GoFBDiOR  SiOKm  of  New  Jersey  has  de- 
in  Civor  <if  a  state  referendum  vote  on 

nnuBfiiUM  vole  taken  by  the  dty 
I,  N.  J.»  upon  the  question  of  mu- 


nidpal-ownership  of  water  and  light,  resulted 
in  a  dedsive  victory  for  munidpalization. 
The  vote  for  the  water-plant  was  8,040  for, 
to  1,284  against,  and  for  the  lighting-plant 
7,140  for,  to  1,766  against.  The  police-pen- 
sion plan  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  5,602  for, 
to  4,202  against. 

The  refersndum  vote  taken  by  the  towns 
and  dties  of  Massachusetts  directly  affected 
on  the  new  Brockton  canal  proposition  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  majority  favoring 
the  project,  and  work  will  soon  begin,  it  is 
expected,  upon  this  great  internal  improve- 
ment which  the  people  have  indorsed.  The 
entire  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners  before  actual  dig- 
ging can  be  begun,  and  the  work  will  take 
about  seven  years  to  complete.  At  mean 
high  tide  the  canal  must  be  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  120  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  200  feet 
at  Uie  top.  It  will  give  direct  water-commu- 
nication between  Boston  and  New  York, 
saving  150  miles  in  distance  and  making  the 
dangerous  trip  around  Cape  Cod  unnecessary 
in  winter,  besides  providing  direct  water  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  dties  on  its  route. 

The  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Syracuse  has  appointed  a  conunittee  to 
devise  wa3rs  and  means  to  secure  a  referendum 
vote  on  the  question  of  munidpal  gas  and 
electridty. 


The  citizens  of  Portland,  Maine,  voted 
on  December  8d  in  favor  of  a  public  water- 
works. 


The  question  of  establishing  a  munidpal 
electric-light  plant  was  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  dtisens  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  at  the  November  election.  Nearly 
every  qualified  voter  voted  on  the  question, 
the  total  referendum  vote  being  neariy  100 
more  than  the  total  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  dty  for  secretary  of  state,  the 
office  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  It  amounted 
to  11,171;  and  of  this  aggregate  8,996  voted 
for  munidpalization  and  only  2,175  against  it. 

Winnetka,  Illinois,  weU-known  as  the 
home  of  the  "Winnetka  Plan,**  voted  to  instal 
a  mimidpal  gas-plant  at  the  last  dection,  and 
took  steps  to  finance  the  project. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
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is  fighting  for  referendum  control  of  all 
public  franchises.  This  fight  has  to  be  made 
at  Topeka,  as  it  is  state  legislation  that  is  de- 
sired. 


To  PROTECT  our  noble  Niagara,  Falls  from 
conunerdalism,  Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  The 
Pttblie,  proposes  that  before  there  is  any  fur- 
ther alienation  to  power-producing  monopo- 
lies there  shall  be  a  national  referendum  vote. 


The  new  dty  charier  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  provides  that  every  vote  of  the  council 
involving  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  or  over, 
shall  be  tested  by  a  popular  referendum,  if 
within  seven  days  of  the  council's  action  such 
a  referendum  is  requested  by  100  voters  at 
large  and  ten  voters  from  each  ward.  The 
charter  attempts  also  to  eliminate  party  poli- 
tics from  municipal  affairs. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  ex-United 
States  Senator  Call  of  Florida  is  in  the  run- 
ning again.  Senator  Call  is  one  of  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  this  country. 


Boston  took  a  referendum  vote  December 
11th,  on  the  question  of  permitting  hotel-bars 
to  extend  their  time  of  doing  business  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  A  large 
majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
time.  On  the  same  day  the  city  of  Lowell 
had  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  pension- 
ing disabled  firemen.  New  Bedfoid  voted 
on  a  street-sprinkling  proposition  and  a  hos- 
pital scheme  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
voters  by  the  council.  The  voters  of  Chicopee 
passed  judgment  on  the  question  of  setting 
aside  property  for  park  purposes. 


The  voters  of  Jersey  City  passed  upon 
three  propositions  at  the  last  election, — one 
relating  to  the  extension  of  the  park  system 
and  two  relating  to  police  and  fire  salaries. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  amendments  to  the 
constitution  were  submitted  to  the  votera  of 
Louisiana  at  the  recent  election  and  adopted. 
Much  criticism  has  come  from  the  captious 
on  the  score  that  the  vote  was  small,  but  no 
one  has  denied  that  it  was  larger  and  more 
representative  than  its  alternative — ^the  votes 
of  a  few  legislators. 


A  PROPOSITION  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  Indiana  so  as  to  restrict  the  practice  of  law 
to  the  legal  profession  failed  of  adoption  by 
the  referendum  vote  at  the  last  election. 


An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Dli- 
nois,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  to  the  highest  bidder  also 
failed  of  adoption  at  the  recent  election. 

Only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  votera  of  Col- 
orado voted  upon  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  in  November,  and  the-plutocratic 
papers  are  making  much  noise  about  the  in- 
difference, incapacity,  and  ignorance  of  voters 
and  the  " failure  of  the  referendum."  It  looks 
to  us  like  the  failure  of  the  amendment.  An 
amendment  in  Nebraska  at  the  same  electioo 
received  almost  a  unanimous  vote,  nearly 
every  elector  voting  on  the  subject.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  for  a  referendum  to 
poll  only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  vote, 
and  this  but  shows  that  those  who  are  really 
ignorant  and  indifferent  are  automatically 
disfranchised,  the  vote  representing  the  in- 
telligence and  public  spirit  of  the  community. 

Ralph  Albebibon. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Bt  Ralph  ALBBBTBcm* 

Seerolary  of  tha  Oodparmthrt  AnooiAtloa  of  AnMciea. 


Maynard,  Massaehnsetta. 

TT  IS  doubtful  whether  in  En^^d  itself 
^  a  proportionately  more  prosperous  co- 
operative company  can  be  found,  all  things 


considered,  than  the  Riverside  CodpehiliTe 
Association  of  this  manufacturing  town  of 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Associa- 
tion owns  its  own  store*  the  best  in  the  town, 
whidi  has  a  fine  big  '*Co<^mative  Hall**  up 
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stain,  and  other  real  estate,  valued  altogether 
at  $11,000.  The  paid-up  share  capital  is 
$14,885.  About  $8,000  worth  of  stock  is 
carried,  and  the  annual  business  amounts  to 
OTer  $75,000.  Interest  is  paid  on  capital  and 
diTidends  on  purchases.  The  Association  is 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  under  the  able 
and  efficient  management  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hil- 
lerty  did  the  largest  business  in  its  history 
during  the  past  year.  The  last  six  months* 
report  shows  sales  of  $88,280,  rentals  of  $885; 
paid  to  sinking-fund,  $800 ;  depreciation ,  $216 ; 
and  dividends  to  members,  $2,970.  The  semi- 
annual stockholders'  meetings  are  made 
times  of  sociability,  at  which  refreshments  are 
served,  as  well  as  business  occasions  at  which 
officers  are  elected  and  reports  received. 


American  Society  of  Equity. 

Tlie  Michigan  mint-growers  of  this  coop- 
erative sodety  have  adopted  the  programme 
of  the  society  that  was  at  first  applied  to  wheat 
and  combined  to  raise  the  price  of  their  pro- 
duct. Before  the  beginning  of  their  cam- 
paign, peppermint-oil  was  80  cents  a  pound. 
Last  year  it  was  $2.10,  and  now  it  is  $2.90. 
The  slogBD  of  this  society  is  '*  cooperate  in 
holding  joiir  product  for  a  certain  agreed- 
upon  jpnot/*  and,  all  obstades  considered, 
■uceess  has  been  achieved.  But 
a  fan  of  New  York  exporters  of  pepper- 
mint-ofl  has  petitioned  the  president  and  at- 
totncy-genersl  to  break  up  the  society  as  a 
comhiwe  in  vioiation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trart  law.  So  the  anti-trust  law  works  both 
ways — only  it  is  Kkely  to  work  this  way  quick- 
est. 


WaTarly,  Minnasota. 

RKpnnBEMTATrvsB  of  the  Ri^t  Relation- 
ddp  League  of  Minneapolis  have  recently 
otgUHaed  beie  a  cooperative  store  and  ship- 
ping company.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Wii|^  Omnty  Cooperative  Company  and  to 
kite  a  capital  of  $00,000.  About  iAy  mem- 
hen,  mostfy  farmen,  have  been  secured,  each 
fmnisliiiig  $100  off  dental.  After  paying  five 
per  cent,  on  capital  and  setting  aside  a  reserve- 
fond  afl  profits  win  be  divided  among  members 
in  proportion  to  die  business  created  by  each. 
TVe  company  has  made  arrangements  to  buy 
ottt  the  stock  off  goods  and  business  of  C.  G. 
Fmpftfifi^  a  snomsfal  merdiant  of  twenty- 
«z  yeait*  f^rf^gi  nlm  will  manage  the  bus- 


iness under  the  direction  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  company.  Mr.  J.  M.  Car- 
michael,  manager  of  the  Ono  department  of 
the  Pierce  county  (Wisconsin)  Cooperative 
Company,  is  to  take  the  invoice,  representing 
the  Wright  County  Codperative  Company  on 
the  board  of  appraisement.  Several  inquiries 
have  already  come  in  from  merchants  in  other 
trading  communities  of  Wright  coun^  as  to 
terms  of  joining  with  the  movement  and  the 
prospects  are  that  within  a  year  several  stores 
will  have  united  with  the  cooperative  company. 


Lindstrom,  Minnesota. 

The  Chicago  County  Cooperative  Com- 
pany organized  here  last  August  now  has 
three  stores  and  225  members.  The  stores 
are  located  at  Lindstrom,  Scandia,  and  Chi- 
sago City.  This  company  is  oiganised  on 
the  Right  Relationship  League  plan  and  is 
doing  a  fine  business. 


Qrand  Forks,  British  Oolnmbia. 

Mammoth  meetings  of  the  local  labor-unions 
here  have  been  held  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative  store.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  mature  plans  and  defi- 
nite action  is  expected  soon. 


Loomis,  Oalifomia. 

There  are  in  California  about  fifty  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  Rochdale  Cooperative 
stores  that  are  giving  good  service,  paying 
good  dividends  to  their  members,  and  edu- 
cating their  members  and  the  public  in  the 
cooperative  life  of  democratic  industry.  Here 
is  the  statement  made  by  the  manager  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Loomis  Rochdale 
Company  for  the  month  of  November: 

New  members, 7 

Total  membenhip, 46 

Received  on  share  capital, $912  70 

Total  paid  oo  share  capital, 8,548  12 

Unpaid  share  capital, 1,066  88 

Total  share  caoital, 4,600  00 

FM  oo  share  Hochdale  Wholesale  Com- 
pany,    00^ 

Total  amount  paid  to  Rochdale  Whole- 
sale Company, 868  71 

Total  amountpurchaaed  from  RodkUe 

Wholesale  Company  and  elsewhere, . .  13^2  47 

Membership  trade, 687  06 

Non-memberBhip  trade, 1,071  51 

Total  trade  for  the  montii, 1,706  54 

155  00 
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1^1*  ™baiik, 5S86  10     ^^"^  apples  have  an  established  reputation. 


Selma,  Oalifonda. 

The  following  is  the  latest  six-months' 
report  of  the  Selma  Rochdale  store: 

Stock  of  merchandifle, $6,8S8  57 

Fixtures,  deliyery  wagon,  hone,  etc.,  ■ . .  1,82S  56 

Share  in  Rochdale  Wholeaale  Company,  180  56 

Personal  accounts  (good), 5,788  16 

Total,  $14,080  88 

UABnJTIBB. 

Members'  stock  shares, $4,501  14 

Interest  on  same  at  8  per  cent., 180  05 

Borrowed   mon^, 2,800  00 

Interest  on  same  to  date, 10  10 

Due  wholesale  houses, 8,545  08 

Due  customers  for  produce  and  money 

left  OB  deposit, 2,159  87 

Suiplus,  February  1, 1906, 222  04 

Net  gain  in  six  months  (after  paying  the 

$180  interest  to  members), 1,108  60 

Total $14,080  88 

Total  sales  for  the  six  months, 19,695  09 


Failure  in  OMeag o. 

The  Milwaukee  Avenue  Co5perative 
Store  of  Chicago  has  failed  and  will  henceforth 
be  quoted  among  the  long  list  of  similar  fail- 
ures kept  on  hand  by  our  college  professors 
to  show  the  impracticability  of  cooperation 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
develops  that  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  store 
was  not  codperative,  but  was  owned  by  Paul 
O.  Stensland  and  closed  by  the  receiver  who 
sold  it  for  $162,000. 


Topeka,  KansM. 

The  Codperative  Cold  Storage  and  Ice 
Plant  of  this  city  is  doing  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness. Over  50,000  barrels  of  Pawnee  apples 
were  taken  in  in  November  for  later  shipment 


Oo-operative  Telephones. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  at  Campbell,  Cali- 
fornia, on  purely  cooperative  prindplet,  with 
shares  at  $25  each.  Forty  members  are  en- 
listed and  seven  miles  of  line  are  up,  and  these 
figures  will  be  doubled  in  another  month. 

Another  new  Codperative  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  by  the  people  ot 
Knigfatsen,  Oakley,  Brentwood,  and  Byron, 
adjoining  towns  in  California.  The  lines  are 
to  be  ready  for  use  in  January. 


Oo-operative  Warehouse. 

Lincoln  Grange,  at  Cupertino,  Califor- 
nia, is  planning  to  erect  a  cooperative  grading 
and  warehousing  building  for  prunes,  of  which 
that  section  produces  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Garden  Oities  in  America. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  lor  four  years 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  Protestant  Episeopal 
Church  of  Amityvilie,  Long  Island,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  to  ttdce  effect  Januaiy 
Ist.  He  will  become  secretary  of  the  Garden 
Cities  of  America,  an  association  recently 
formed  to  found  and  develop  codperative 
cities  for  laboring  men.  The  movonent  is 
patterned  after  the  Garden  City  Association 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  buflding  its 
first  city  at  Letchworth,  in  Hertshire.  The 
Association  will  build  cities  where  men  of 
small  means  may  have  attractive  homes  with 
their  own  gardens.  President  Ralph  Peters 
of  the  Long  Island  Railway,  is  vice^resident 
of  the  Association.  On  the  board  of  managers 
are  Bishop  Burgess,  Bishop  Potter,  and  oUier 
men  of  prominence. 

Ralph  Albwkiboh. 
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THE  BITTER  CRY  OP  THE  CHILDREN."* 


A  Book-Study. 


I.      THS   HfSRAT,D    VOICES  OF  THE  OOMLSQ 

DAWN. 

TF  THE  oonacientious  reformer  and  sincere 
'*'  friend  of  democratic  institutions  becomes 
<iiacoiiraged  at  the  seeming  advance  of  the 
forces  of  greed  and  the  indifference  and  casu- 
ifltrj  so  shamefully  evident  in  society,  the 
church  and  the  press,  he  should  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  n4)idly  increasing  literature  of 
moial  protest  and  progress  that  is  being  issued 
by  lending  American  firms  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  not  have  seriously  entertained  the 
tbou^t  of  bringing  out  any  literature  so  radi- 
cal aa  are  these  works,  and  he  should  also 
nole  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  volumes 
whicli  may  be  rightly  characterized  as  the 
strongest  writings  voidng  democracy  and 
hmnnn  progress  of  the  day,  are  with  a  few 
noteworthy  exceptions  from  the  pen  of  oom- 
pnnUfdty  young  men.  Poverty^  by  Robert 
Hunter;  Tks  Menace  of  Privilege^  by  Henry 
G«ofge^Jr.;  The  CUy  the  Hope  of  Democracy, 
by  Fndeiic  C.  Howe;  The  Rmgn  of  GiU,  by 
Diavid  Graham  Fhillipe;  In  the  Fire  of  the 
HemrU  Balph  Waldo  Trine's  latest  work; 
The  Hmri  of  the  Bmlroad  Problem  and  The 
Raawmm^  Ae  Truete  and  the  People,  by  Pro- 
kmor  Rank  FlarKins;  The  Economy  of  Hap- 
pmeea^  hgr  fenes  Mackaye;  and  The  BiUer 
Crff  a/  tm  ChMwen^  fay  John  Spargo,  are  but 

ive  works  in  the  rapidly 
of  democratic  progress  and 
humanitaiianism  that  clearly 
of  the  luing  tide  of  moral  idealism 
dm!  emr  pmndtn  we  great  struggles  between 
tte  l^glht  and  the  dawness,  the  weal  of  the 
manj  and  die  adf-interest  of  the  privileged 
fnr.  The  democrats  of  thought  ever  precede 
&e  denaoerats  of  action.  They  are  Uie  con- 
Bcinioe-cwakeneiBv  the  voices  in  the  wilderness 
of  adf-nfaaorption  and  greed  that  prepare  the 
way  for  the  men  who  are  to  become  die  great 
adon  in  the  pending  crises.  We  are  approMftdi- 
iag  one  of  tfaeae  gieat  moral  conflicts  in  which 
democracy  and  the  humane  spirit  will  be  pitted 
igainflt    die    new    despotism    of    privileged 

of  Ite  Ghfldren."    By  John  Spargo, 

bf  tUchmt  Hunter.     lUuitratad. 
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wealth,  and  as  in  every  preceding  conflict  that 
has  been  waged,  where  the  issues  have  been 
fou^t  in  the  open  between  fundamental 
justice  and  human  rights  on  the  one  hand 
and  privilege  or  class  interests  on  the  other, 
since  the  advent  of  democracy,  so  in  the  com- 
ing struggle  the  people  are  going  to  win  and 
civilization  wiU  again  see  the  Republic  rise 
from  the  degradation  of  dollar-worship  and 
the  retrogression  of  imperialism  and  worid- 
power  based  on  force,  to  her  old  moral  pres- 
tige as  the  world's  great  leader  of  peace  and 
the  principles  of  democratic  enlightenment. 
Of  the  outcome  we  have  little  fear,  but  if  that 
outcome  is  to  be  won  in  a  peaceful  manner 
it  will  be  necessary  for  all  friends  of  progres- 
sive democracy  and  humanitarian  progress 
to  unite  and  labor  with  the  zeal  of  apostles  in 
the  noblest  caiise  that  ever  called  men  and 
women  to  its  standard. 

II.      BiR.   SPARGO'S   IMPOHTANT  CONTBIBimGN 
TO  THE  LITERATURB  OF  SOCIAL  PROQRBB8. 

In  the  past  we  have  sometimes  felt  that  the 
writings  and  critidsms  of  Mr.  Spargo  were 
wanting  in  breadth  of  spirit  and  tolerance 
for  the  thou^ts  of  others  as  earnest  and  sin- 
cere as  himself  but  whose  point-of-view  was 
in  some  respects  different  from  his  own,  and 
it  was  with  some  misgiving  that  we  commenced 
our  perusal  of  his  BiUer  Cry  of  the  Children, 
We  feared  that  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  vol- 
ume to  meet  the  present  stage  of  public  en- 
lightenment might  be  weakened  by  views 
so  extreme  as  to  defeat  in  part  his  purpose, 
or  that  there  might  be  present  a  narrow  and 
intolerant  spirit  that  would  repel  many  sin- 
cere persons  whose  help  is  needed  in  the  pres- 
ent battle  against  the  crimes  and  greed  of  the 
privileged  interests  that  are  fattening  off  of 
child-slavery  and  that  are  indifferent  to  the 
pitiful  conditions  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  the  great  congested  centers  of  wealth. 

It  was  with  genuine  pleasure  therefore  that 
we  found  our  fears  groundless.  This  work 
is  a  masterly  volume  marked  by  a  firm  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject  which 
speaks  of  wide  and  painstaking  research  and 
investigation.    Here,  too,  is  dear  reasoning. 
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rfee  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children:' 


instinct  with  that  conscience  quality  that  gives 
virility  and  worth  to  the  discussion  of  questions 
that  concern  human  well-being;  yet  there  is 
no  over-zeal,  no  intemperance  of  expression, 
nothing  to  suggest  hysterical  emotionalism. 
It  is  a  volume  vibrant  with  moral  enthusiasm, 
a  book  that  is  clearly  from  the  heart;  yet  at 
all  times  reason  has  ruled. 

These  things  of  course  give  special  value  to 
the  book  and  make  it  indispensable  to  persons 
who  would  understand  the  full  significance 
of  the  great  issues  discussed.  All  persons  who 
love  justice  and  human  rights,  whose  hearts 
go  out  in  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren or  whose  patriotism  is  of  that  high  order 
that  makes  them  willing  and  ready  to  battie 
for  a  truer  republic  and  a  happier  civilization 
for  the  to-morrow  of  our  people,  should  pos- 
sess this  book,  because  in  it  the  subject  of 
poverty  among  American  children  is  handled 
in  so  comprehensive  and  broad  a  manner  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative 
handbook  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared. 

m.   THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

In  a  survey  of  such  a  work  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  even  summarize  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine 
our  extended  notice  to  some  special  phase 
presented.  The  subject  of  child-labor  has 
been  very  extensively  discussed  in  magazine 
literature  during  the  past  few  years,  while 
comparatively  littie  space  has  been  given  to 
other  tragic  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  child 
in  relation  to  poverty. 

In  a  chapter  entitied  "The  Blighting  of  the 
Babies,'*  Mr.  Spargo  presents  a  powerful 
picture  of  the  tragic  fate  of  a  great  army  of 
littie  lives  in  this,  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
He  shows  that  "tiie  burden  and  blight  of  pov- 
erty fall  most  heavily  upon  the  child.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this,  the  knowl- 
edge that  poverty  in  childhood  blights  the 
whole  of  life,  which  makes  it  the  most  appal- 
ling of  all  the  phases  of  the  poverty  problem." 

"'The  problem  of  the  child  is  the  problem 
of  the  race,'  and  more  and  more  emphatically 
science  declares  that  almost  all  the  problems 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degeneracy 
originate  with  the  child.  The  physician 
traces  the  weakness  and  disease  of  the  adult 
to  defective  nutrition  in  early  childhood;  the 
penologist  traces  moral  perversion  to  the 
same  cause;    the  pedagogue  finds  the  same 


explanation  for  his  failures.  Thanks  to  the 
many  notable  investigations  made  in  recent 
years,  especially  in  European  countries,  soci- 
ological science  is  being  revolutionized. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  studied  the  great  and 
pressing  problems  of  pauperism  and  crim- 
inology from  the  child-end;  we  have  concern- 
ed ourselves  almost  entirely  with  results  while 
ignoring  causes.  The  new  spirit  aims  at 
prevention. 

"The  cry  of  a  child  for  food  which  its 
mother  is  powerless  to  give  it  is  the  most 
awful  cry  the  ages  have  known.  .  .  .  Yet  that 
cry  goes  up  incessantiy:  in  the  world's  richest 
cities  the  child's  hunger-cry  rises  above  the 
din  of  the  mart. 

"It  is  not,  however,  the  occasional  hunger, 
the  loss  of  a  few  meals  now  and  then  in  such 
periods  of  distress,  that  is  of  most  importance; 
it  is  the  chronic  underfeeding  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  .  .  .  The 
thousands  of  rickety  infants  to  be  seen  in  all 
our  large  cities  and  towns,  the  anemic,  lan- 
guid-looking children  one  sees  everywhere 
in  worldng-class  districts,  and  the  striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  appearance  of  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  bear  eloquent  witness 
to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  under-feeding. 

"Poverty  and  death  are  grim  companions. 
Wherever  there  is  much  poverty  the  death- 
rate  is  high  and  rises  higher  with  every  rise  of 
the  tide  of  want  and  misery.  In  London, 
Bethnal  Green's  death-rate  is  nearly  double 
that  of  Belgravia;  in  Paris,  the  poverty- 
stricken  district  of  Mdnilmontant  has  a  death- 
rate  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  Elya^e;  in 
Chicago,  the  death-rate  varies  from  about 
twelve  per  thousand  in  the  wards  where  the 
well-to-do  reside  to  thirty-seven  per  thousand 
in  the  tenement  wards. 

"Dr.  Henry  Ashby,  an  eminent  authority 
upon  children's  diseisMes,  says:  *In  hsaUky 
children  among  the  toeU-Uhdo  dau  the  morta^tfy 
[from  measles]  it  practicaily  nil;  in  the  tuber- 
eular  and  vxiked  children  to  be  found  in  work- 
houeeSt  horpiUde^  and  among  the  lower  eIa«M9, 
the  mortality  ie  enomunUf  no  dieeaee  more  eer- 
toMy  being  attended  with  a  fatal  reeuU.  Will- 
iam Squires  places  it  in  crowded  wards  at 
20  to  90  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.' 

"Tliese  are  terrible  words  coming  as  they 
do  from  a  great  physician  and  ieadier  of  phy- 
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aamna.  Upon  any  less  authority  one  would 
scarody  daie  to  quote  them,  so  terrible  are 
they.  They  mean  that  practically  the  whole 
8,645  infant  deaths  recorded  from  measles  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1900  were  due 
to  poverty — to  the  measureless  inequality  of 
opportunity  to  live  and  grow  which  human 
ignorance  and  greed  have  made.  Moreover, 
the  full  significance  of  this  impressive  state- 
ment will  not  be  realized  if  we  think  only  of 
its  relation  to  one  disease.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  many  other  diseases  of  childhood 
which  bli^t  and  destroy  the  lives  of  babies 
as  mercilessly  as  the  sharp  frosts  blight  and 
kill  the  first  tender  blossoms  of  spring.  The 
same  writer  says:  'It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  no  healthy  infants  suffer  from  convul- 
sions; those  who  do  are  either  ricke^  or  the 
childien  of  neurotic  parents.'  And  there 
were  no  less  than  14,288  infant  deaths  from 
convulsions  in  the  United  States  in  the  census 
year.  It  would  probably  be  a  considerable 
nnder^stimate  to  regard  10,000  of  these 
deaths,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  due  to 
poverty. 

Tlieie  is  something  almost  startling  in  the 
diagnma  presented  by  Mr.  Spaigo,  showing 
the  relative  death-rate  between  the  well-to-do 
daaa,  the  best-paid  workers,  and  the  worst- 
paid  wofkeiB. 

'*Ab  we  ascend  the  social  scale,"  observes 
our  author,  '*the  span  of  life  lengthens  and  the 
death-rate  giadualfy  diminishes,  the  death- 
lale  of  the  poorest  ckss  of  workers  being  three 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  well-to- 
do.  It  is  estimate  that  among  10,000,000 
persons  of  this  latter  dass  the  annual  deaths 
do  not  number  more  than  100,000,  among 
the  best  pai^rof  the  working-class  the  number 
ia  not  less  than  150,000,  while  among  the 
poorest  worhers  the  number  is  at  least  350,000. 

**ln  Boston's  'Back  Bay'  district  the  death- 
tale  at  an  ages  last  year  was  18.45  pkv  thou- 
sand as  compared  with  18.45  in  the  Tliirteenth 
Ward,  vrhich  is  a  typical  working-class  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  totel  number  of  deaths  the 
percentage  mider  one  year  was  9.44  in  the 
foimer  as  against  %5Jtl  in  the  latter.  Wolf, 
in  his  dassie  stndies  based  upon  the  vital  sta- 
tistiea  of  Erfurt  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
found  that  far  eveiy  1,000  children  bom  ia 
woffldng-daas  fumlies  505  died  in  the  first 
year;  among  the  middle  dasses  178,  and 
among  die  Ug^  dasses  onfy  88.  ...  Dr. 


Charies  R.  Drysdale,  Senior  Physician  of  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  London,  de- 
dared  some  years  ago  that  the  death-rate  of 
infants  among  the  rich  was  not  more  than  8 
per  cent.,  while  among  the  very  poor  it  was 
often  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  Dr.  Playfair 
says  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
upper  classes,  86  per  cent,  of  the  tradesman 
class,  and  55  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  working- 
dass  die  under  the  age  of  five  years." 

Mr.  Spargo  discusses  at  length  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  vast  army  of  infants  in  England 
and  America  who  every  year  come  to  death 
from  "socially  preventable"  causes.  In  Eng- 
land he  finds  ihe  "appalling  total  of  95,000 
unnecessary  deaths  in  a  single  year."  In  this 
country  the  record  is  also  startling.  Of  the 
"sodally  preventable"  causes  he  says: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various 
phases  of  poverty  represent  fully  85  per  cent., 
giving  an  annual  sacrifice  to  poverty  of  prac- 
tically 80,000  baby  lives.  If  some  modem 
Herod  had  caused  the  death  of  every  male 
child  under  twelve  months  of  age  in  the  state 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1900,  not  a  sin^ 
child  escaping,  the  number  thus  brutally 
slaughtered  would  have  been  practically  iden- 
tical vrith  this  sacrifice.  Poverty  is  the  Herod 
of  modem  dvilization,  and  Justice  the  warn- 
ing angel  calling  upon  sodety  to  'arise  and 
take  the  young  child'  out  of  tiie  reach  of  the 
monster's  wraUi. 

"I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  in  this 
country,  the  richest  and  greatest  country  in 
the  world's  history,  poverty  is  responsible 
for  at  least  80,000  infants  lives  erery  year — 
more  than  two  hundred  every  day  in  the  year, 
more  than  eight  lives  each  hour,  day  by  day, 
night  by  night,  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  realize  fully  the  immensi^ 
of  this  annual  sacrifice  of  baby  lives.  Think 
what  it  means  in  five  years — ^in  a  decade — ^in 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"The  yearly  loss  of  these  priceless  baby 
lives  does  not,  however,  represent  the  full 
measure  of  the  awful  cost  of  the  poverty  which 
surrounds  the  cradle.  It  is  not  only  that 
75,000  or  80,000  die,  but  that  as  many  more 
of  those  that  survive  are  irreparably  weakened 
and  injured.  Not  graves  alone  but  hospitals 
and  prisons  are  fiiUed  with  the  victims  of 
childhood  poverty.  They  who  survive  go 
to  school,  but  are  weak,  nervous,  duU,  and 
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backward  in  their  studies.  DiscouiBged, 
thej  become  morose  and  defiant,  and  soon 
find  thdr  way  into  the  'reformatories,'  for 
tniancj  or  other  juvenile  delinquencies. 
Later  they  fill  the  prisons,  for  the  ranks  of  the 
vagrant  and  the  criminal  are  recruited  from 
the  truant  and  juvenile  offender.  Or  if  hap- 
pily they  do  not  become  vicious,  they  fail  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  the  relentless  com- 
petition of  the  crowded  labor  mart,  and  sink 
into  the  abysmal  depths  of  pauperism .  Weak- 
ened and  impaired  by  the  privations  of  their 
eariy  years,  they  cannot  resist  the  attacks  of 
disease,  and  constant  sickness  brings  them  to 
the  lowest  level  of  that  condition  which  the 
French  call  la  mishre.** 

He  finds  what  many  other  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  social  and  economic  problems  have 
long  since  discovered, — ^namely,  that  the  vital 
statistics  since  the  plutocracy  has  largely  dom- 
inated government,  fail  to  furnish  civilization 
vital  facts  which  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant things  for  society  to  know.     He  finds  that: 

"If  our  vital  statistics  were  specially  de- 
signed to  that  end,  they  could  not  hide  the 
relation  of  poverty  to  disease  and  death  more 
effectually  than  they  do  now.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  any  of  the  elaborate  tables  com- 
piled by  the  census  authorities  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  infant  deaths  were 
due  to  defective  nutrition  or  other  conditions 
primarily  associated  with  poverty.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  question  doubts  that  the 
proportion  is  very  great,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  present  the  matter  statistically,  except  in 
the  form  of  a  crude  estimate.  There  is  much 
of  value  in  our  great  coUections  of  statistics, 
but  the  most  vital  facts  of  all  are  rarely  in- 
cluded in  them." 

Here  is  a  graphic  and  typical  case  of  how 
poverty  mothers  death: 

"In  the  great  dispensary  a  little  girl  of 
tender  years  stands  holding  up  a  baby,  not 
yet  able  to  walk.  She  is  a  'little  mother,' 
that  most  pathetic  of  all  poverty's  victims, 
her  childhood  taken  away  and  the  burden  of 
womanly  cares  thrust  upon  her.  'Please, 
doctor,  do  somethin'  fer  baby!'  she  pleads. 
Baby  is  sick  unto  death,  but  she  does  not  re- 
alise it.  Its  breath  comes  in  short,  wheezy 
gasps;  its  skin  bums,  and  its  little  eyes  gk>w 
with  the  brightness  that  doctors  and  nurses 
dread.    One  g^oe  is  all  the  doctor  needs; 


in  that  brief  g^oe  he  sees  the  ill-shaped  head 
and  the  bent  and  twisted  legs  that  tell  of  rick- 
ets. Helpless,  with  the  pathetically  per- 
functory manner  long  grown  familiar  to  him 
he  gives  the  child  some  soothing  mediciiie 
for  her  tiny  charge's  brcMichial  trouble  and 
enters  another  case  of  'bronchitis'  upon  the 
register.  'And  if  it  wasn't  bronchitis,  't 
would  be  something  else,  and  death  soon,  any- 
how,' he  says.  Death  does  come  soon,  the 
white  presence  of  its  symbol  hangs  upon  the 
street  door  of  the  crowded  tenement,  and  to 
the  long  death-roll  of  the  nation  another  vic- 
tim of  bronchitis  is  added — one  of  the  deven 
thousand  so  registered  under  five  years  of  age. 
The  record  gives  no  hint  that  back  of  the 
bronchitis  was  rickets  and  back  of  the  rickets 
poverty  and  hunger.  But  the  doctor  knows 
— he  knows  that  little  Tad's  case  is  typical 
of  thousands  who  are  statistically  recorded 
as  dying  from  bronchitis  or  some  other  spe- 
cific disease  when  the  real  cause,  the  inducing 
cause  of  the  disease,  is  malnutrition.  Even 
as  the  Great  White  Plague  recruits  its  victims 
from  the  haunts  of  poverty,  so  brondutis 
preys  there  and  gathers  most  of  its  victims 
from  the  ranks  of  the  children  whose  lives  are 
spent  either  in  the  foul  and  stuffy  atmosfdiere 
of  dver-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  homes,  or 
on  the  streets,  underfed,  imperfectly  dad, 
and  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather." 

Then  again,  we  find  through  food  adulter- 
ations a  great  number  oi  little  lives  yearly 
sacrificed.  In  1902,  8,970  samples  of  mflk 
were  taken  from  dealers  in  New  York  City 
and  analyzed,  and  no  less  than  2,095,  or  52.77 
per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

These  facts  merely  serve  to  give  the  reader 
a  faint  idea  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants 
going  on  all  the  time  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  our  mighty  cathedrals  and  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  palaces  of  our  multi-millionaires, 
as  it  is  graphically  pictured  by  Mr.  Spargo  in 
his  extended  examination  under  the  title  of 
"The  Bli^ting  of  the  Babies."  And  from 
this  tragic  phase  of  the  subject  he  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  school-children. 

IT.      THE  FATAL  HANDICAP  OF  THB  UNDER- 
FED CHILD  IN  THE  BATTLE  TO  OBTAIN 
AN  EDUCATION. 


The  essential  dominance  of  greed  or 
materialism  in  sodety  is  constantly  empha- 
ued.    Frcm  our  Plresident  and  statesmen 
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down  to  the  man  on  the  street,  the  mind  of 
the  age  seems  to  measure  success  first  and 
foremost  hj  the  rod  of  material  acquisition 
and  achievement.  The  moral  ideals  and 
principles  that  were  the  pillar  of  fire  hefore 
our  statesmen  in  the  earlier  da^n  are  conspic- 
uous hj  thdr  absence,  save  in  high-sounding 
platitudes.  Great  navies,  larger  armies,  in- 
in  salaried  officialdom,  and  first  con- 
given  to  the  interests  of  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  wealth, — such  are  the  most 
notaUe  phenomena  in  political  and  business 
life  since  privileged  classes  and  the  apostles 
of  imperialism  have  gained  control  of  the 
government.  And  this  temper  of  mind  is  as 
fiital  to  the  best  interests  of  true  civilization 
as  it  is  direcrtlj  and  glaringly  opposed  to  the 
positive  teachings,  the  life  and  the  deeds  of 
the  Founder  of  Christiani^.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  brutal  indifference  of  society  to  the 
ri^ts  of  the  child  and  the  intellectual  blind- 
ness that  prevents  people  from  seeing  that 
this  indiffermoe  is  suicidal  to  free  government 
or  permanent  national  greatness.  Here  is  a 
tragic  jet  tjrincal  illustration  of  conditions  as 
they  are  found  in  American  urban  life  to-day. 
It  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  illustra- 
tive anecdotes  that  might  be  given  as  empha- 
sising the  subject  in  hand  and  forming  counts 
in  the  indictment  against  our  slothful  but 
boasted  Christian  civilisation: 

"^In  a  New  York  kindeigarten  one  winter's 
morning  a  frail,  dark-eyed  giri  stood  at  the 
imdiator  warming  her  tiny  blue  and  benumbed 
hands.  She  was  poorly  and  scantily  clad, 
and  her  wan,  pindied  face  was  unutterably 
sad  with  the  sadness  that  shadows  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  and  comes  from  cares  which 
only  maturer  years  should  know.  When  she 
had  warmed  her  little  hands  back  to  life  again, 
the  child  looked  wistfully  up  into  the  teadber's 
face  and  asked: 

**  *Teadher»  do  you  love  God  ? ' 

"'Why,  yes,  dearie,  of  course  I  love  God,' 
answered  the  wondering  teacher. 

'"WeD,  I  don't— I  hate  Him!'  was  the 
fierce  rejoinder.  'He  makes  the  wind  blow, 
and  I  have  n't  any  warm  clothes — He  makes 
it  snow,  and  my  shoes  have  holes  in  them — 
He  makes  it  cold,  and  we  have  n't  any  fire  at 
home — ^He  makes  us  hungry,  and  mamma 
had  nl  any  bread  for  our  breakfast — Oh,  I 
hate  Him!' 

^This  stoty,  widdy  published  in  the  news- 
papesa  two  or  thiee  yean  ago  and  vouched 


for  by  the  teacher,  is  remarkable  no  less  for 
its  graphic  description  of  the  thing  called 
poverty  than  for  the  child's  passionate  revolt 
against  the  supposed  author  of  her  misery. 
Poor,  scanty  cloUiing,  cheerless  homes,  hunger 
day  by  day, — these  are  the  main  characteristics 
of  that  heritage  of  poverty  to  which  so  many 
thousands  of  children  are  bom.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  baby  lives  are  extinguished  by 
its  blasts  every  year,  as  though  they  were  so 
many  candles  swept  by  angry  winds.  But 
their  fate  is  far  more  merciful  and  enviable 
than  the  fate  of  those  who  survive." 

Mr.  Spargo  thus  emphasizes  a  vital  fact 
which  our  educators  of  the  past  have  for  the 
most  part  ignored,  but  which  twentieth-cen- 
tury enlightened  thought  must  take  cognizance 
of: 

''There  are  certain  conditions  precedent  to 
successful  education,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  Chief  of  these  are  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good,  nourishing  food  and  a  healthy 
home.  Deprived  of  these,  physical  or  mental 
development  must  necessarily  be  hindered. 
And  poverty  means  just  that  to  the  child.  It 
denies  its  victim  these  very  necessities  with 
the  inevitable  result,  physical  and  mental 
weakness  and  inefficiency." 

Our  author  estimates  that  at  least  8,800,000 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States  are  in  a  condition  of  poverty. 
His  conclusions  are  based  on  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  indicative  facts  and  he  holds  that 
they  amply  justify  the  figures  named, — ^that 
is  to  say,  that  in  normal  times  there  are  not 
less- than  3,300,000  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  poverty,  and  a  considerably 
greater  number  in  periods  of  commercial 
depression.  And  this  condition  is  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  as  swollen  fortunes 
acquired  largely  by  special  privileges  and 
various  forms  of  indirection  are  making  a 
comparatively  few  multi-millionaires  while 
the  Dead  Sea  of  poverty  is  steadily  enlarging 
its  borders,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the 
startling  fact  that  there  are  "two  nations  with- 
in the  nation, — ^the  nation  of  the  rich  and  the 
nation  of  the  poor, — and  that  Fourier's  ter- 
rible prophecy  of  'poverty  through  plethora,' 
has  found  fulfilment  in  the  land  where  he 
fondly  dreamed  that  his  Utopia  might  be 
realized." 

A  convincing  array  of  facts  and  statistics 
are  advanced  to  show  the  alanning  pireva- 
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lenoe  of  underfeeding  among  the  children 
who  attend  school  and  the  diie  effect  of  this 
condition  of  semi-staryation  among  the  young. 
Here  are  some  tragic  facts: 

"In  another  school  the  principal  told  me 
that  she  had  reported  to  the  District  Super- 
intendent that  of  1,000  children  on  the  register 
at  least  100  were  underfed.  She  told  of  chil- 
dren fainting  in  school  or  in  the  yard  from 
lack  of  food,  and  of  others  suffering  from  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels  due  to  the  same  caiise. 
Many  of  these  children  were  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  several  visits  to  the  school.  'Ig- 
norance plays  a  laige  part  in  the  problem,' 
said  the  principal,  'but  I  think  it  is  mostly 
poverty.  When  work  is  hard  to  get  or  there 
is  siclmess  in  the  family,  or  when  there  is  a 
strike,  then  the  children  suffer  most,  and  that 
shows  that  it  is  poverty  in  most  cases.' 

"Soon  after  the  foregoing  investigations 
were  made.  Dr.  H.  M.  Lechstrecker,  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  conducted 
an  examination  of  10,707  children  in  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  of  New  York  City.  He  found 
that  489,  or  4.10  per  cent.,  had  had  no  break- 
fast at  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  while  998,  or 
9.82  per  cent.,  exhibited  anemic  conditions 
apparently  due  to  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
Upon  investigation  the  teadiers  found  that 
the  breakfast  of  each  of  the  998  consisted  either 
of  coffee  only,  or  of  coffee  with  bread  only. 
Only  1,885,  or  17.82  per  cent.,  started  the 
day  with  what  Dr.  Lechstrecker  considered 
to  be  an  adequate  meal.  Other  independent 
inquiries  in  several  cities  show  that  the  prob- 
lem is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New  York." 


Mr.  Spargo  then  briefly  sums  up  the  results 
of  investigations  as  they  relate  to  the  under- 
feeding of  school-children. 

"Summarizing,  briefly,  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  the  problem  of  poverty  as  it 
affects  school-children  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
lines.  All  the  data  available  tend  to  show 
that  not  less  than  2,000,000  children  of  school 
age  in  the  United  States  are  the  victims  of 
poverty  which  denies  them  common  necessi- 
ties, particularly  adequate  nourishment.  As 
a  result  of  this  privation  they  are  far  inferior 
in  physical  development  to  their  more  fortu- 
nate fellows.  This  inferiority  of  physique, 
in  turn,  is  responsible  for  much  mental  and 
moral  degeneration.  Such  children  are  in 
very  many  cases  incapable  of  successful  men- 


tal effort,  and  much  of  our  nati<Mial  expendi- 
ture for  education  is  in  consequence  an  abso- 
lute waste.  With  thdr  enfeebled  bodies  and 
minds  we  turn  these  children  adrift  unfitted 
for  the  struggle  of  life,  which  tends  to  become 
keener  with  every  advance  in  our  industrial 
development,  and  because  of  their  lack  of 
physical  and  mental  training  they  are  found 
to  be  inefficient  industrially  and  dangerous 
sodaUy.  They  become  dependent,  paupers, 
and  the  procreators  of  a  pauper  and  depend- 
ent race. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  problem  of  awful  magni- 
tude. In  the  richest  country  on  earth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are  literally 
damned  to  lifelong,  helpless  and  debasing 
poverty.  They  are  plunged  in  the  earliest 
and  most  important  years  of  character  forma- 
tion into  that  terrible  maelstrom  of  poverty 
which  casts  so  many  thousands,  ay,  inillions, 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  wrecks  upon 
the  shores  of  our  social  life.  For  them  there 
is  little  or  no  hope  of  escape  from  the  blight 
and  curse  of  pauperism  unless  the  nation, 
pursuing  a  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest 
and  protection,  decides  to  save  them." 

T.      A  GLANCE  AT  THE  TRAGIC  SPECTACLE 
OF  CHILD-BLAVERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Space  forbids  our  extending  this  study  so 
as  to  consider  at  length  the  great  subject  of 
child-labor  or  slavery  in  mills,  factories  and 
mines,  or  the  remedies  proposed.  These 
chapters  are  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest 
to  the  lover  of  justice  and  the  more  thoughtful 
among  our  patriotic  people.  They  Should 
arouse  the  most  deadened  conscience  and 
stimulate  to  activity  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  any  desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Great  Nasarene  or  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  fathers  who  founded  this  nation. 
The  author  points  out  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  census  returns  for  1900,  7,116,  or  a  little 
over  18  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  the  glass 
factories  of  America,  were  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age;  while  something  of  the 
facts  and  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  textile 
industries  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
observations: 

"There  are  more  than  80,000  children  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industries  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  very  incomplete  cen- 
sus returns,  most  of  them  being  little  giris. 
In  these  industries  conditions  are  undoubtedly 
worse  in  the  Southern  states  than  elsewhere. 
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thou^  I  hftTe  witnessed  many  pitiable  cases 
of  diild-fllaTeiy  in  Northern  mills  which  al- 
most equaled  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  South.  Dui^  the  Philadelphia  textile 
workers*  strike  in  1908, 1  saw  at  least  a  score 
of  diildren  ranging  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 
age  ^^  had  been  working  in  the  mills  prior 
to  the  strike.  One  little  ^  of  nine  I  saw  in 
the  Kensington  Labor  Lyceum.  She  had 
beoi  working  for  almost  a  year  before  the 
strike  began,  she  said,  and  careful  inquiry 
proved  her  story  to  be  true.  When  'Mother* 
Bfary  Jones  started  with  her  little  'army'  of 
diild  tcMlers  to  march  to  Oyster  Bay,  in  order 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  might 
see  for  himself  some  of  the  little  ones  who  had 
actually  been  employed  in  the  mills  of  Phila- 
delfdiia,  I  happened  to  be  engaged  in  assisting 
the  stiikerB.  For  two  days  I  accompanied 
the  little  'army'  on  its  march,  and  thus  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  chil- 
dren. Among  them  were  seveial  from  eight 
to  eleven  yean  of  age,  and  I  remember  one 
little  giri  who  was  not  quite  eleven  telling  me 
with  pride  that  she  had  'worked  two  years 
and  nev«r  missed  a  day.' 

**One  evening,  not  long  ago,  I  stood  out- 
side of  a  large  flax  mill  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
while  it  disgorged  its  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  difldrai  employ^.  ...  At  six  o'clock 
the  whistles  shridced,  and  the  streets  were 
suddenly  filled  vrith  people,  many  of  them 
mere  children.  Of  ail  the  crowd  of  tired, 
pallid,  and  languid-looking  children  I  could 
only  get  speedi  vrith  one,  a  little  giri  who 
Haimed  thbieen  years,  though  she  was  smaller 
than  many  a  child  of  ten.    Indeed,  as  I  think 


of  her  now,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have 
come  up  to  the  standard  or  normal  physical  , 
development  either  in  weight  or  stature  for  a 
child  of  ten.  One  learns,  however,  not  to 
judge  the  ages  of  working  children  by  their 
ph3rsical  i4>pearance,  for  tibey  are  usually  be- 
hind other  children  in  height,  weight,  and 
girth  of  chest, — often  as  much  as  two  or  three 
years.  If  my  little  Paterson  friend  was  thir- 
teen, perhaps  the  nature  of  her  employment 
will  explain  her  puny,  stunted  body.  She 
works  in  the  'steaming  room'  of  the  flax  mill. 
All  day  long,  in  a  room  filled  with  clouds  of 
steam,  sfle  has  to  stand  bare-footed  in  pools 
of  water  twisting  coils  of  wet  hemp.  When 
I  saw  her  she  was  dripping  wet,  though  she 
said  that  she  had  worn  a  rubber  apron  all  day. 
In  the  coldest  evenings  of  winter  little  Marie, 
and  hundreds  of  other  little  girls,  must  go  out 
from  the  super-heated  steaming  rooms  into 
the  bitter  cold  in  just  that  condition.  No 
wonder  that  such  children  are  stunted  and 
underdeveloped ! " 

This  is  a  work  of  vital  interest,  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  conscience  literature  of  the 
hour.  It  will  appeal  to  the  reader's  sober 
judgment  and  intelligence  no  less  than  to  his 
sense  of  right  and  his  humanitarian  impulses. 
The  hope  of  free  institutions  and  the  preser- 
vation of  national  greatness  depend  upon  the 
furthering  of  the  moral  reforms  which  the 
apostles  of  social  righteousness  are  striving 
to  inaugurate;  and  as  this  work  deals  in  a 
convincing  way  with  one  phase  of  this  great 
democratic  forward  movement,  it  should  be 
widely  circulated. 
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FEW  AMERICAN  vrnters  of  to-day  are 
so  weD  qualified  aa  is  Lilian  Whiting 
for  the  important  tank  of  adequately  picturing 
tte  ifilendbr  and  beau^*  the  mystery  and  the 
%  the  latent  leacmioes  and  the  possibili- 
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ties,  of  that  part  of  our  great  Republic  whidi 
our  author  has  happily  termed  "the  land  of 
enchantment."  She  has  traveled  extensively 
in  foreign  countries  and  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  glories  of  Switneriand  and  with 
the  combined  attractions  of  natural  splendor 
and  beau^  and  storied  interest  that  make 
Italy  for  artists  and  poets  the  Mecca  of  the 
Old  World.  Having  dwelt  in  Florence  untQ 
the  Valley  of  the  Arno  and  the  historic  dty 
of  the  di  Medici  and  Savonarola  have  become 
as  a  second  home,  and  having  felt  the  unique 
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ftucmation  of  Venioe  and  the  witching  spell 
which  nature  flings  over  the  Neapolitan  dis- 
tricts, she  is  exoeptionallj  well-qualified  to 
compare  the  wonders  of  tl^  New  Worid  with 
the  most  attractive  lands  of  Europe.  But 
above  and  beyond  this,  she  possesses  the  seeing 
eye  of  the  poet  and  artist.  All  that  is  beauti- 
ful or  sublime,  all  that  is  of  special  interest 
because  unique  or  invested  with  mystery, 
legend  and  half-forgotten  historic  traditions, 
appeals  to  her  with  irresistible  force.  More- 
over, she  has  the  easy,  flowing  and  somewhat 
florid  style  that  is  peculiariy  pleasing  in  de- 
scriptive literature  that  deals  with  the  wonders 
and  glories  of  nature.  She  is  preeminently 
an  idealist,  a  believer  in  seeing  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  on  this  old  planet.  Further- 
more, her  long  training  as  a  journalist  and 
editorial  author  enables  her  to  write  in  a  man- 
ner that  appeals  to  the  general  reader,  though 
this  element  of  popularity,  it  must  be  confessed, 
takes  somewhat  from  the  value  of  the  work  as 
a  finished  literary  creation  of  permanent  value. 
We  imagine,  however,  that  the  author's  first 
purpose  is  to  reach  and  interest  the  largest 
possible  clientele  and  thus  become  helpful  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  dtixens  in  the  endianted 
lands,  by  teaching  them  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  unmatched  splendor  of  their  home 
country,  while  also  leading  many  of  the  East, 
who  have  the  money  and  the  disposition  to 
travel,  to  turn  their  faces  toward  a  section  of 
the  world  unsurpassed  in  sublimity,  beau^ 
and  wonder,  and  not  devoid  of  historic  inter- 
est. And  if  she  succeeds  even  measurably  in 
these  directions  the  book  will  have  been 
richly  worth  the  while,  quite  apart  from  its 
interest  and  value  for  general  readers;  for 
to  us  nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  who, 
without  possessing  the  culture  and  education 
to  appreciate  the  historic  and  artistic  worth 
of  the  chief  centers  of  interest  of  Europe,  an- 
nually flock  to  the  Old  World  and  pour  out 
their  wealth  in  foreign  lands  while  being 
densely  ignorant  of  the  matchless  attractions 
and  incomparable  natural  splendor  of  our 
own  great  country. 

While,  however.  Miss  Whiting  is  particu- 
larly well-fitted  to  understand  and  intelligently 
picture  the  scenic  beau^  and  historic  and 
natural  interest  of  the  "land  of  enchantment," 
it  must  be  said  that  she  is  less  satisfactory 
when  she  describes  the  people  and  the  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  land  that  has 
captured  her  Imagination;  for,  as  we  have 


observed.  Miss  Whiting  is  nothing  if  not  an 
idealist.  Sht  has  trained  her  mind  to  see  the 
good  and  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  just  as  the 
most  pronounced  realist  dwells  on  evil  con- 
ditions and  social  wrongs  until  his  sense  of 
proportion  is  distorted,  so  the  extreme  idealist 
errs  in  the  opposite  direction.  Both  these 
thinkers  may  be  and  usually  are  honest  and 
earnest.  They  frequently  teU  the  truth  as 
they  find  it  or  see  it,  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  truth;  in  fact,  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
search  deeply  for  all  facts  or  display  anjrthing 
like  the  activity  in  seeing  the  good  or  the  evil, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  they  exhibit  in  search- 
ing out  the  facts  that  sustain  their  favorite 
view-point,  and  this  fact  prevents  them  from 
giving  the  full-orbed  presentation  of  a  ques- 
tion that  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  historical 
survey  or  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
a  political,  social  or  economic  condition.  The 
historian  or  he  who  would  present  economic 
and  political  conditions  from  a  democratic 
view-point  must  be  fundamental  in  his  in- 
vestigations and  feariessly  impartial  in  weigh- 
ing and  presenting  all  the  facts  as  they  eiost. 
Any  failure  to  do  this  impairs  the  work  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  historic  or  economic 
and  social  literature.  And  just  here,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  found  the  one  weak  point  in  Miss 
Whiting's  otherwise  charmingly  instructive 
and  valuable  work. 

Where  there  is  so  much  space  given  to 
praise  of  the  general  living  conditions — ^the 
social  and  economic  conditions — as  is  found, 
for  example,  in  her  writings  on  Colorado,  it  is, 
we  think,  unfortunate  that  the  defects  should 
be  dismissed  with  a  few  general  observations, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  no  state  of  the  Union 
in  recent  years  have  there  been  more  notori- 
ously corrupt  practices — ballot-box  stuffing 
and  various  other  kinds  of  evil  practices  that 
are  destructive  to  free  institutions,  than  have 
been  brought  to  light  time  and  again  in  Colo- 
rado; and  in  no  state  in  the  Union  have  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government 
been  so  reckl^sly  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
governing  power  acting  in  the  interests  and 
for  the  enrichment  of  corporate  wealth  than 
in  Denver  and  the  Centennial  State.  And 
with  these  things  so  notoriously  in  evidence, 
it  is,  we  think,  extremely  unfortunate  that  our 
author  did  not  at  least*  point  out  such  facts  as 
those  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  and  which  are  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
civic  righteousness  and  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  people.    But  excepting  this  defect,  whidi 
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oomes  from  the  author'8*~point-of-view  and 
her  creed  of  daflj  living  whidi  she  has  followed 
for  many  years  until  it  has  become  a  working 
principle  of  life,  the  book  is  one  that  merits 
great  praise  for  its  double  interest.  It  is  as 
fascinating  as  a  romance  and  it  is  crowded 
with  fsGts  that  every  intelligent  person  should 
know,  but  about  which  a  large  proportion  of 
our  people  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant. 
Few  indbed  are  the  writers  who  could  present 
sudi  a  vast  array  of  important  information 
in  a  work  without  its  becoming  prosaic  or  di- 
dactic; yet  here,  from  the  opening  page  to  the 
dosing  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  carried  for- 
ward by  a  writer  whose  eye  for  beauty  and 
soul  for  poetry  enable  her  to  throw  a  living 
interest  over  the  vast  array  of  geographical, 
historic  and  scientific  facts  which  she  presents. 

Tlie  volume  contains  five  extended  chapters 
devoted  to  Colorado, — ^the  glories  of  her 
matchless  scenery,  her  inmieasurably  rich 
resources,  her  pioneers  and  her  present  popu- 
lation. From  Colorado  we  pass  to  a  consid- 
eration of  ''The  Surprises  of  New  Mexico" 
and  '*The  Story  of  Santa  F^."  These  chap- 
ters alone  would  make  a  little  volume  of  spedal 
vahie  to  all  persons  interested  in  archeological 
research  and  the  eariy  history  of  our  land; 
for  here  are  described  at  length  and  in  a  vivid 
and  pleasing  manner  those  strange  monu- 
ments of  a  vanishing  race — ^the  homes  of  the 
diff-dwdlen,  which  may  be  aptly  termed  the 
American  Sjdiinx,  as  up  to  the  present  time 
amid  a  bewfldering  mass  of  speculation,  little 
of  a  positive  or  authentic  character  that  throws 
light  oo  diese  one-time  inhabitants  of  the  land 
ia  to  be  found. 

More  satisfactory  are  the  remains  of  the 
momnnents  of  the  pioneer  Spaniards  who 
fared  forth  bom  Blexico  in  the  eariy  days 
and  founded  European  settlements  before 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  planted  the  colom'es  on 
die  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  descriptions  of 
the  diff-dwdlerB  and  the  story  of  the  early 
aetdement  of  New  Mexico  by  Europeans 
famish  some  of  the  most  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting pages  of  the  work.  As  Colorado  re- 
minds the  author  of  Italy  rather  than  of  Switz- 
erland, so  New  BlJexioo  strongly  suggests 
A^iera. 

Pasdng  tnm.  New  Mexico,  andent  and 
modem,  we  enter  another  wonderland  quite 
as  strong  in  interest,  yet  entirdy  different  in 
attractive  features  from  either  Colorado  or 
New  Mexioo.  Here  die  chief  diarm  is  found 
in  nalnral  phenomena,  strange,  unique,  often- 


times gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  but  very  un- 
like the  splendor  of  nature  in  Colorado.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  gain  some  idea  of 
Miss  Whiting's  literary  style,  and  also  for  the 
value  of  the  general  survey  presented,  we  give 
a  few  paragraphs  in  which  she  epitomizes  the 
general  charms  of  Arizona.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  after  these  gen- 
eralizations the  author  describes  in  detail  the 
wonders  of  the  land,  and  that  she  also  dwells 
at  length  on  its  rich  mineral  resources,  its 
products,  its  garden-spots,  its  people  and  its 
prospects. 

*'To  the  traveler  sensitive  to  the  spell  of  a 
strange,  unearthly  beauty,  Arizona  prefigures 
itself  as  the  country  God  remembered  rather 
than  as  *the  country  God  forgot.'  It  is  at 
once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  the  states. 
Its  authentic  and  historic  past  antedates  the 
coming  of  the  Maj^wer  to  the  rocky  and 
desolate  December  shores  of  Massachusetts, 
while  its  future  flashes  before  one  like  an 
electric  panorama  outspeeding  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. It  is  the  Land  of  Magic  and  Mystery. 
The  light  is  a  perpetual  radiance,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding from  some  alchemy  of  distilled  sun- 
shine. While  Colorado  is  the  Land  of  Per- 
petual Dawn,  of  an  heroic  and  poetic  achieve- 
ment, Arizona  is  the  region  of  brooding  mys- 
tery, of  strange  surprises. 

"Every  incredible  thing  is  possible  in  this 
mirade  country,  where  purple  mountain-peaks 
quiver  in  the  shimmering  golden  light,  where 
ruins  of  remote  ages  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  primitive  mechanism  of  pioneer  living, 
where  snow-capped  mountain-peaks  are  watch- 
ed from  valleys  that  have  the  temperature  and 
the  productions  of  the  tropics." 

Of  the  flora  of  the  land  our  author  observes : 

"There  are  few  regions  which  so  attract 
and  reward  the  researches  of  the  sdentist  as 
does  Arizona.  The  geologist,  the  mineral- 
ogist, the  ethnologist,  the  archseologist,  finds 
here  the  most  amazing  field  for  apparently 
unending  investigation  and  study.  Nor  is 
the  botanist  exduded.  The  flora  of  Arizona 
offers  the  same  strange  and  unique  develop- 
ments that  characterize  the  region  in  so  many 
other  directions.  The  cacti  flourish  in  riotous 
growth.  The  saguaro,  a  giant  spedes,  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  for^  feet.  A 
strange  spectacle  it  is,  with  its  pale  green  body, 
fluted  like  a  Corinthian  column,  and  its  co- 
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lossal  arms  outstretched,  covered  with  im- 
mense prickly  thorns  and  bearing  purple 
blossoms.  The  century  plant  flourishes  in 
Arizona.  There  is  a  curious  scarlet  flower, 
blooming  in  clusters,  at  the  top  of  straight, 
pole-like  stumps  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
which  terminate  in  luxuriant  masses  of  scarlet 
blossoms  and  green  leaves,  and  grow  in  groups 
of  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  together,  producing 
the  most  fascinating  color  effects  in  the  land- 
scape." 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  petrified 
forests  is  of  great  interest  but  we  have  space 
for  only  a  few  descriptive  lines: 

"A  June  day  in  the  Petrified  Forests  of 
Arizona  is  an  experience  that  can  never  fade 
from  memory. 

"Of  the  three  petrified  forests,  each  sepa- 
rated by  a  mile  or  two,  the  first  is  reached  by 
a  drive  of  some  six  miles,  while  the  third  is 
twice  as  far.  The  second  is  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate,  and  in  the  aggregate  they 
cover  an  area  of  over  two  thousand  acres. 
The  ground  is  the  high  rolling  mesas,  and  over 
it  are  scattered,  'thick  as  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa,'  the  jewel-like  fragments  of  migh^ 
trees  in  deposits  that  are  the  wonder  of  the 
scientist.  From  the  huge  fallen  tree-trunks, 
many  of  these  being  over  two  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  of  similar  proportions  in  diam- 
eter, to  the  mere  chips  and  twigs,  the  forests 
are  transmuted  into  agate  and  onyx  and  chal- 
cedony. Numbers  of  these  specimens,  con- 
tain perfect  crystals.  They  are  vivid  and 
striking  in  color, — ^in  rich  Byzantine  red,  deep 
greens  and  purples  and  yeUow,  white  and 
translucent,  or  dark  in  all  color  blendings. 
Great  blocks  of  agate  cover  many  parts  of  &e 
forest.  Hundreds  of  entire  trees  are  seen. 
When  cut  transversely  these  logs  show  the 
bark,  the  inner  fiber,  and  veining  as  perfectly 
as  would  a  living  tree.  And  over  all  these 
fallen  monarchs  of  a  prehistoric  forest  bends 
the  wonderful  turquoise  sky  of  Arizona,  and 
the  air  is  all  the  liquid  gold  of  the  intense  sun- 
shine." 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  Meteoric  Moun- 
tain are  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  those 
given  to  descriptions  of  the  petrified  forests, 
while  the  author's  pen-picture  of  the  Grrand 
Cafkon  is  a  particularly  vivid  and  fine  piece 
of  descriptive  writing. 

Los   Angeles   also   engages   our   author's 


attention  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  growing 
metropolis  of  southern  California. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  contribution  of 
real  value  that  wiU  prove  a  charmingly  de- 
lightful book  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  who  would  know  more  of  the 
wonders  of  our  own  great  land. 


Chants  Communal,  By  Horace  Traubd. 
Cloth.  Pp.  194.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company. 

A  PBosE  poem,  strong,  uplifting,  prophetic, 
written  by  Walt.  Whitman's  most  intimate 
friend  and  literary  executor.  Unconventional 
in  style,  it  reminds  of  the  good  gray  poet  with- 
out being  an  imitation.  In  some  respects  it 
surpasses  Whitman  at  his  best.  It  is  simple, 
straightforward,  always  to  the  point,  intense 
and  inspiring.  It  is  realistic,  paints  true  to 
life  and  yet  is  optimistic.  It  repeats,  but  only 
to  make  impressive. 

What  is  it  all  about?  We  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents  and  find  the  volume  to  be 
divided  into  sections  with  such  titles  as  these: 
"Forever  First  of  All,"  "God  Up  There  Some- 
where Cries,"  "Said  the  Master  of  Men," 
"When  the  En  joiner  is  Enjoined,"  "You, 
Civilization,  Who  Are  So  Very  Big,"  "And 
the  Heart  of  the  Matter  is  Heart,"  "When  I 
see  How  Slow  You  Are,"  "Way  Off  Some- 
where,' and  "I  am  Going  to  Laugh." 

What  do  such  titles  mean  ?  We  must  read 
what  is  said  under  one  of  them  and  find  out. 
We  select  "When  the  Enjoiner  is  Enjoined," 
and  quote  perhaps  a  third  of  it: 

"The  air  is  full  of  injunction.  It  is  in- 
junction simple,  injunction  complex.  It  is 
injunction  monosyllabic  and  injunction  poly- 
syUabic.  If  you  want  to  do  a  certain  thing 
you  are  enjoined.  If  you  do  not  want  to  do 
it  you  are  enjoined. 

"We  could  get  along  without  punishing 
men  for  murder  and  robbery.  But  we  could 
not  get  along  without  enjoining  men  from  the 
pursuit  of  liberty.  The  courts  save  us  from 
ourselves.  Left  to  ourselves  we  might  get 
justice  too  fast.  So  we  submit  our  souls  to 
the  courts.  The  courts  say:  Go  slow,  very 
slow.  The  courts  say:  Do  n't  go  at  all.  For 
liberty  does  not  seem  impossibly  far  ahead. 
And  we  seem  dangerously  near  its  protectorate. 
Liberty  would  be  very  perilous  for  somebody. 
The  somebody  with  something  that  does  not 
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bdoBf  to  him.  So  we  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  within  hailing  distance  of  liberty.  So 
we  cry  to  the  courts:  Save  us  from  ourselves. 
Ami  the  courts  save  us.    The  courts  enjoin. 

"Yet  the  race  is  never  saved  but  it  gets  lost 
agaui. 

"He  enjoins  best  who  enjoins  last.  What 
can  you  cb  if  injunction  will  not  enjoin  ?  If 
the  isjuncted  wOl  not  be  enjoined?  What 
can  you  do  if  injunction  is  laughed  in  the  face  ? 
The  people  are  getting  quarrelsome.  They 
aie  lau^ung  at  your  Niagara.  They  threaten 
to  hurl  your  waters  back  over  the  crest  of  the 
diff  again.    The  enjoiner  may  enjoin. 


"Tlie  people  have  risen.  The  courts  are 
adjourned  to  the  court.  The  court  is  the 
peof^.  The  people  enjoin.  Ten  thousand 
injimctions  are  disposed  of  by  one  injunction. 
You  have  gone  on  supposing  there  was  noth- 
ing above  the  courts.  The  courts  were  of 
final  resort.  But  the  people  loomed  above 
the  courts.  We  alone  are  final,  said  the  peo- 
ple. The  injunction  seems  logical  as  long  as 
the  people  sleep.  But  when  the  people  awake 
the  injunction  sinks  to  chaos." 

¥tom  this  we  infer  that  like  Whitman's 
8ahd  mu  Momde  it  is  a  poem  of  Democracy, 
As  we  read  it  through  we  shall  perhaps  con- 
dude  that  it  is  iA«  poem  of  Democracy.  It  is 
■o  fufl  of  quotable  passages  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  leave  them  out,  but  with  the  author's 
own  final  optimistic  stanza  we  dose  this  re- 
He  has  been  speaking  of  the  darker 
of  the  world's  dvilization,  starvation, 
aquakir.  slavery,  diain-gangs,  imperialism, 
official  corruption,  jails,  hells  below  hells; 
and  then  he  asks: 

"Are  we  to  stop  here  ?  Is  this  the  end  of 
the  jooin^?  Is  the  starved  child  the  end 
of  the  journey?  Is  hate,  rancor,  fight,  the 
end  of  the  journey?  Is  thievery  the  end  of 
the  journey?  Are  sleepless  nights  and  sleepy 
daya  the  end  of  the  journey?  Is  man  the 
cnemj  the  end  of  the  journey?  Are  we  to 
«lop  here?  Stop  with  social  wrong?  Stop 
joat  vriiere  we  are  ?  Disappear  in  this  trench  ? 
Cut  down  in  the  fury  of  economic  assault? 
Is  this  idiere  and  how  the  journey  is  to  end  ? 
Is  tibia  to  be  the  beat  the  dieam  of  justice  can 
do  for  man?  God»  no!  This  is  but  a  begin- 
niag.    This  ia  a  bad  end  making  way  for  a 


good  beginning.  This  is  the  moment  of  the 
lapse  of  eras  of  force  in  eras  of  love.  This  is 
the  bridgeroad.  This  is  the  mysterious  arch- 
way of  the  rainbow.  This  is  a  juncture  of 
promise  and  fulfilment.  This  is  the  darkest 
shadow  meeting  the  brightest  light.  And  it 
all  amounts  to  this.  The  worst  comes  before 
the  best  comes." 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  By  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill,  niustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  332.  Price, 
$2.00  net.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  weU- 
written  work,  a  contribution  of  real  value  to 
the  already  voluminous  literature  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  great  Emandpator.  There 
is  one  critidsm  which  we  think  can  be  justly 
made.  The  author  lays  far  too  much  stress 
and  importance,  in  our  judgment,  on  Lincoln's 
legal  training  and  attributes  a  value  to  it  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  proper  relation  it  bears 
to  the  action  of  the  great  and  single-hearted 
statesman.  The  moral  idealism  that  domi- 
nated Lincoln,  his  absotule  fideli^  to  the  basic 
prindples  of  fundamental  democracy  as  he 
understood  it,  and  his  unswerving  allegiance 
to  the  great  humanitarian  ideals  and  the  cause 
of  justice  and  right  comprehended  in  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence, — ^these  more 
than  all  other  things  put  together  in  our  judg- 
ment enabled  Lincoln  to  rise  to  the  measure 
of  the  highest  demands  of  statesmanship  in 
the  most  crucial  hour  of  the  Republic's  his- 
tory. We  do  not  wish  to  minify  the  value  of 
Lincoln's  legal  training  and  experience. 
They  doubtless  were  of  great  value  to  him, 
but  they  were  by  no  means,  we  think,  so  im- 
portant as  our  author  imagines.  This  defect, 
which  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  one  who 
rivets  his  attention  on  one  phase  of  the  great 
man's  life,  is  the  chief  criticism  that  can  be 
fairiy  made  against  this  otherwise  valuable 
work. 

It  is  well  for  the  rising  generation  that  the 
attention  of  our  young  men  and  women  is 
being  directed  to  Uie  lives,  thou^t  and  ideals 
of  the  two  greatest  fundamental  democratic 
statesmen  in  the  history  of  American  life — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
They  were  both  men  of  the  people  and  true 
at  all  times  to  the  broad  demands  of  justice 
and  democracy  as  enundated  in  the  Dedara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  study  of  their 
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Uwes  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  importance  to  the 
young. 

Mr.  Hill's  volume  contains  twenty-five 
chapters  in  which,  as  the  title,  of  the  work 
indicates,  the  story  of  Lincoln  the  lawyer  is 
dwelt  upon  at  great  length.  The  book  is 
finely  illustrated  with  a  number  of  excellent 
portraits. 

The  Election  of  Senators,  By  Geoige  H. 
Haynes.  Cloth.  Pp.  295.  Price,  $1.50 
net.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Timely,  thorough  and  invaluable  as  a 
reference  book  is  this  work  of  Professor 
Haynes. 

"It  claims  to  be  the  first  work  to  embrace 
the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  highly 
important  questions  of  the  method  of  election 
of  Senators.  The  opening  chapters  explain 
the  reasons  which  guided  the  Convention  of 
1787  in  its  choice  of  the  method  of  electing 
Senators  by  State  legislatures,  and  those  which 
led  to  the  law  of  1866.  The  author  then 
shows  what  the  r^ults  of  this  system  of  elec- 
tion have  been:  (i)  on  the  Senate  as  a  polit- 
ical institution ;  (2)  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment; and  (8)  on  the  personnel  of  the 
Senate.  Next,  he  traces  the  growth  of  the 
movement  for  popular  elections;  and,  finally, 
reviews  in  detail  the  arguments  for  and  against 
a  Constitutional  amendment." 

The  subject  is  treated  historically  and  the 
author's  conclusions  are  dearly  and  convinc- 
ingly stated  as  fc^ows: 

"If  effective  popular  control  over  senatorial 
elections  is  to  be  won  only  by  amending  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  make  possible  the  choice 
of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  would 
the  gains  from  popular  elections,  thus  se- 
cured, outweigh  the  losses?  In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  answer  must  be  yes. 

"Few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the 
Senate,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  become 
a  seriously  discredited  body,  and  that  many 
of  its  members  show  not  a  trace  of  any  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  the  people.  If,  entirely 
aside  from  any  experience  with  our  Senate, 
the  question  could  arise  afresh  as  to  the  best 
method  of  electing  the  members  of  an  upper 
house  of  the  national  legislature,  in  these  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  no  thou^tful 
man  in  the  country  would  think  of  devolving 


that  duty  upon  the  State  legislatures.  Many 
explanations  may  be  set  fordi  why  this  dispo- 
sition was  made  of  the  election  of  1787.  It 
may  be  urged  with  force  that  many  advan- 
tages are  to  be  expected  from  an  election  by 
small  bodies  of  picked  men,  and  not  a  few 
objections  may  be  advanced  to  amending  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  man  of  to- 
day would  feel  instinctively  that  the  state 
legislatures  were  unsuited  to  the  performance 
of  such  a  function,  both  by  the  conditions  of 
their  election  and  by  the  nature  of  their  nor^ 
mal  work  of  legislation.  Or — ^to  vary  tlie 
hypothesis — ^if  we  had  to-day  a  populariy 
elected  Senate  which  proved  subject  to  all 
evils  which  are  predicted  from  popular  elec- 
tions, not  one  thoughtful  man  in  a  thousand 
would  be  found  who  would  suggest  that  elec- 
tion by  state  legislatures  would  afford  the 
needed  remedy." 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
is  an  appendix  giving  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject  with  references  to  all  congressional 
actions  and  debates  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  senatorial  election.  Tbose  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  to  fi^t  the  battles  of 
democracy  with  intelligence  should  posseaa 
book. 

ROBEBT  £.  BiSBn, 


The  Oerman  Empire.  By  Burt  Estes  Howard, 
Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.450.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  solid  and  scholarly  work  treats  of  the 
founding  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  the  empire 
and  the  individual  states,  the  Kaiser,  the 
Bundersrat,  the  Reichstag,  imperial  legisla- 
tion, the  imperial  chanceUor,  dtisenship  un- 
der the  Gferman  constitution,  the  judicial  or- 
ganization of  the  empire,  the  armed  forces 
of  the  empire,  and  several  other  subjects  of 
interest.  All  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
straightforward,  simple,  narrative  style,  and 
although  the  author  deals  with  fundamental 
questions,  he  makes  everything  remarkably 
dear.  In  other  words,  his  native  American 
perspicacity  survives  and  riseff  superior  to 
the  verbiology  of  Grerman  profundity.  We- 
have  examined  no  better  book  for  the  Ameri- 
can student  of  German  institutions.  The 
book  is  well  indexed  and  is  thus  made  avail- 
able for  ready  reference. 

ROBKBT  £•  BiSBKE. 
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Tk§  Evohaion  cf  Immortaliiy.  By  C.  T. 
SCoclnrril.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  ex- 
etnded.  Qoth.  Pp.190.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Boiton:  James  H.  West  Company. 

This  book  does  not  daim  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  immortality  but  to  give  suggestions 
of  it  based  upon  our  organic  and  life  history, 
and  its  daim  is  thoroughly  supported.  It  is 
a  remarkable  little  book  and  worthy  of  the 
fbor  editions  into  which  it  has  passed. 

There  is  no  retrograde  movement  in  nature. 
Bvteiything  is  onward.  What  has  been  once 
attained  is  never  lost.  Out  of  the  eternal 
hitherto  have  been  evolved  sentiency,  con- 
sdousness,  self-consdousness  with  no  back- 
ward steps. 

^  AD  that  is,  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  put  recall; 
Euth  cbaoget,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee, 

TAol  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 
Time's  wheel  runs  bade  or  stops:  Potter  and  day 


So  out  into  the  illimitable  hereafter  go  all 
the  forces  of  the  life  that  now  is  with  more  to 
be  ftoqaired.  Among  those  things  already 
acqniied  is  the  individual  self-consdousness 
and  therefore  individual  self-consdousness  is 
eternal.  That  is,  this  is  stron^y  suggested, 
thoa^  not  demonstrated. 

Again,  there  is  no  sense  devdoped  without 
aome  oonesponding  objective  reality  that  calls 
it  into  action.  T^  sight  would  never  have 
been  developed  had  there  been  no  light,  nor 
tlie  hearing,  without  sound.  The  longing  for 
immofftali^  means  that  there  is  an  immor- 
tality to  call  it  into  being. 

AD  tilings  are  spiritual.  Behind  all  nature 
these  is  a  great  all-pervasive  intelligent  force. 
TUs  ibioe  is  the  one  reality,  the  material  is 
its  manifestatirai.  Within  us  all  is  a  spark 
of  this  infinite  energy.  This  is  our  real  self. 
Tk  material  body  is  its  dothing  for  the  time 
hcing.  The  spiritual,  emanating  from  Grod, 
is  the  eternal  part.  After  leaving  this  body 
it  goes  out  to  organise  a  new  body  out  of  some- 
thing finer  and  more  subtle — perhaps  out  of 
the  edier  itsdfi  or  even  something  more  re- 
fined than  this.  Thus  life  is  an  endless  pro- 
I.  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
by  this  unusual  work.  Those  who 
wish  te  hiaw  the  utmost  that  sdence  can 
leadi  on  ite  all-absorbing  theme  should  read 
the  book  itself  and  ponder  well  its  meaning. 

Ssys  the  author:   '^The  heart  of  man  has 


always  daimed  its  right  to  a  continuance  of 
personal  being;  and  his  best  and  deepest  in- 
tuitions have  ever  asserted  the  certainty  and 
validity  of  that  daim.  And  reason,  searching 
long  and  rigidly,  bids  the  heart  to  a  hope  and 
trust  never  so  well  and  strongly  founded  as 
to-day." 

And  again:  "It  is  assiuned  that  our  ideals 
are  real  forecasts  and  foreshadowings,  the 
evidence  and  assurance  that  prodaim  the 
evolution  of  the  future." 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


FMowshijt  Songs.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Ralph  Albertson.  Boards.  Pp.  102. 
Price,  25  cents.  Westwood,  Massachusetts: 
The  Ariel  Press. 

Seldom  has  it  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure 
to  notice  a  book  as  it  does  to  write  of  Fellow^ 
ship  Songs,  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson's  new  com- 
pilation of  songs  of  democracy,  justice,  fel- 
lowship and  love,  not  simply  because  the  book 
is  worthy  of  very  high  praise,  but  because 
there  has  been  nothing  that  the  great  reform 
movement  of  our  day  stands  more  in  need  of 
than  just  such  a  popular  song-book.  Here- 
tofore there  have  been  seveial  attempts  to 
bring  out  a  book  of  songs  that  should  voice 
the  spirit  of  progressive  democracy  and  the 
larger  and  juster  concepts  of  the  new  time, 
but  they  have  been  deplorable  failures.  Usu- 
ally thdr  veiy  appearance  suggested  that  they 
had  come  firom  a  blacksmith's  shop  rather 
than  from  a  well-equipped  printing  or  musical 
publishing  house.  The  selection  of  songs 
was  sometimes  fairly  good  but  the  music  was 
as  a  rule  of  a  character  that  would  have  pre- 
destined the  most  artistically  gotten  up  work 
to  oblivion. 

Time  and  again  have  earnest  friends  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  a  really  worthy  compi- 
lation of  songs  of  democracy,  human  progress 
and  upliftment  that  should  express  the  no- 
bler spirit  of  the  age,  and  at  last  this  wish  has 
been  realized;  for  here,  in  a  neat  little  volume, 
words  and  music  harmonize,  and  the  selections 
are  exceptionally  fine,  embracing  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  finest  verses  adapted  to  music  that 
have  come  from  the  great  popular  prophet- 
singers  of  the  past  oentuiy.  Beginning  with 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  Mr.  Albertson  comes  down 
to  Edwin  Markham,  gleaning  such  verses  as 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  friends  of  progress 
and  popular  government. 

To  appreciate  what  a  galaxy  of  stirring 
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songs  Mr.  Albertson  has  included  in  the  book 
one  has  only  to  hastily  glance  through  its 
pages.  It  opens  with  Edwin  Markham's 
stirring  song,  '*My  America,"  tto  rich  in  fine 
poetic  imagery  that  one  loves  to  ponder  over 
the  poem  and  feel  its  power  and  meaning  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  creation.  The 
compiler  has  set  it  to  music  in  keeping  with 
the  high,  fine  thought  expressed.  The  second 
song  is  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage's  "O,  Star 
of  Truth."  Then  come  such  verses  as  the 
famous  "People's  Advent,"  by  Gerald  Mas- 
sey ;  "  Friends  of  Freedom,"  by  James  Russell 
LoweU;  "Our  Hope  and  Purpose,"  by  Clar- 
ence Mackay;  "God  Save  the  People,"  by 
Ebenezer  Elliott;  "The  Brotherhood  of 
Man,"  by  J.  A.  Edgerton;  "Rise,  for  the  Day 
is  Passing,"  by  Adelaide  A.  Proctor;  "  Labor," 
by  Henry  van  Dyke;  "All  Men  are  Equal," 
by  Harriet  Martineau ;  "The  Muse  of  Labor," 
by  Edwin  Markham;  "Onward,  Brothers," 
by  H.  Havelock  EUis;  "The  World-Soul," 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  "The  Steady 
Gain  of  Man,"  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier; 
Swing  Inward,  O  Gates,"  by  James  G.  Clark, 
Choose  Ye  This  Day,"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell;  "The  Faith  of  Brotherhood,"  by  A. 
G.  Swinburne;  "The  Day  of  the  Lord,"  by 
Charles  Kingsley;  "Freedom,"  by  Alfred 
Tennyson;  "The  People's  Battle  Hymn,"  by 
James  G.  Clark;  and  numbers  of  other  songs 
which  voice  the  finest  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions of  earth's  largest-visioned  and  dearest- 
sighted  singers. 

Surely  never  before  have  the  friends  of 
progressive  democracy  and  fraternity  had 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  sin^  book 
such  a  collection  of  poetic  gems,  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  of  democracy* 
brotherhood  and  the  new  age. 

Happily,  the  excellent  judgment  displayed 
by  Mr.  Albertson  in  compiling  the  work, 
which  has  been  a  labor  of  love  that  has  en- 
grossed much  thou^t  and  time,  is  also  evinced 
in  the  music  to  which  the  words  are  set.  True, 
some  of  these  songs  will  require  a  litUe  time 
to  master  the  music,  but  when  once  mastered 
they  will  appeal  in  a  compelling  manner  to 
heart  and  head,  and  in  many  cases  the  music 
is  truly  popular  and  can  be  easily  caught  by 
the  audiences. 

There  is  not  a  home  in  America,  where 
there  is  a  piano  or  any  other  musical  instru- 
ment and  any  one  to  play  it,  and  where  the 
inmates  are  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
advancing  democracy,  that  should  not  be 


supplied  with  this  book;  and  a  greaUy  needed 
and  important  work  can  be  unostentatiously 
performed  by  young  men  and  women  of  con- 
science and  conviction,  who  are  able  to  sing 
or  play,  if  they  will  judiciously  improve  op- 
portunities that  are  constantiy  afforded  by 
singing  some  of  the  great  truths  taught  in  these 
poems  and  songs,  into  the  hearts  of  their 
friends. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  every 
reader  of  The  Arena  will  secure  this  new 
song-book  and  put  it  to  use  for  the  cause. 


The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Professor  D.  Bemhard  Weiss.  Cloth.  Pp. 
440.  Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York:  Punk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

Because  written  by  a  German  professor, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  veiy  scholariy  and 
valuable  work.  It  does,  incteed,  show  wide 
research  and  much  painstaking  toil  of  the 
true  German  type,  but  it  is  whoUy  unpractical 
and  unnecessary.  When  one  has  read  it 
through  and  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  really  is,  he 
may  refresh  his  mind  by  turning  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt  and  the  parable  of  the  Grood 
Samaritan.  Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Stnd  of  Tarme,  By  Elizabeth  Miller.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  442.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  to  read  and  en- 
joy Miss  Miller's  fine  story.  The  Yoke,  with 
its  vivid  pictures  of  Eg3rptian  civilization  and 
its  deep  human  interest,  will  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  perusal  of  her  new  novel, 
Saul  of  Tareue,  and  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed; for  Miss  Miller  is  not  only  a  con- 
scientious worker  who  studies  the  history  of 
the  times  of  which  she  writes  untfl  she  is  able 
to  bring  them  before  readers  in  the  realistic 
manner  of  one  who  has  actually  seen  and  felt 
that  which  is  described,  but  she  also  possesses 
the  instinct  for  strong  and  dramatic  situations, 
so  that  her  stories  hold  the  attention  from 
.cover  to  cover. 

Saul  of  Tardus  is  a  stoiy  of  the  eariy  Chris- 
tians. The  scenes  are  laid  in  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  Alexandria  and  Rome.  Although 
Saul  only  appears  but  a  fSew  times,  it  is  his 
spirit  which  dominates  the  book  and  influences 
the  action  of  the  prindpai  dbaracters.  Mar- 
syas,  the  hero,  is  a  young  postulant  of  the 
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Eaaenes,  a  friend  of  Stephen  and  also  of  Saul. 
When  Saul's  seal  for  Judaism  leads  him  to 
l»ing  about  the  death  of  Stephen,  Marsyas 
tuns  against  him  and  in  the  future  directs  all 
his  efforts  to  bringing  about  his  downfall. 
He  meets  Herod  Agrippa,  at  that  time  a  fu- 
gitiTe  debtor  in  Jerusalem.  Herod  is  in  need 
of  money,  Marsyas  is  in  need  of  the  help  which 
Herod  will  be  able  to  render  him  if  once  his 
debts  are  paid.  The  two  join  forces,  and  a 
deep  and  true  affection  springs  up  between 
them.  Biarsyas  is  working  to  accomplish 
his  rerenge;  Agrippa  to  attain  the  ambitious 
desire  of  his  heart.  The  exciting  and  com- 
plicated events  growing  out  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  form  the  groundwork  for  a  strong 
and  fascinating  romance.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing love-story  running  through  the  novel,  in 
wluch  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Jewish 
alabaich  of  Alexandria  and  Marsyas  are  the 
principals,  and  which  finally  terminates  hap- 
pily after  many  vicissitudes. 

Biany  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Miss 
Miller  paints  the  character  of  Herod  Agrippa 
in  too  rosy  colors,  and  some  will  perhaps  feel 
that  she  has  at  times  sacrificed  the  dignity  of 
the  stoiy  by  introducing  incidents  whidi  savor 
of  the  melodramatic.  Her  description  of 
Sanl*s  crowning  experience  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  it  seems  to  us,  takes  horn  the 
strength  of  the  stoiy.  Such  an  incident  can 
ooly  be  successfiilly  handled  by  a  writer  of 
■nrpasring  genius.  These  defects,  however, 
aie  not  pionounoed  enough  to  seriously  mar 
the  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  wdl-written  noveb  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  character  delinea- 
tioii  in  the  book  is  the  passage  in  which  we 
catdi  our  first  f^mpse  of  Saul  the  fanatic, 
later  to  become  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 


''Over  his  countenance  was  a  fine  assump- 
tioo  of  humiKty  curiously  inconsistent  with  a 

of  exodlenoe  which  made  an 
that  could  be  felt.  Yet,  holding 
fint  place  over  these  conflicting  attributes 
was  ttie  stamp  of  tremendous  mental  power, 
and  A  heart-whde  sweetness  that  was  irre- 
sistihle.  Hie  anioa  of  these  four  character- 
istics was  to  produce  a  man  that  would  hold 
iut  to  theory,  thou^  all  fact  arise  and  shouted 
it  dowB;  vrfio  would  majntnin  form,  though 
the  spirit  had  in  horror  long  since  fled  the 
Aape.  Thus,  inflexibly  fixed  in  his  convic- 
tioBi^  he  was  unlimited  in  his  capacity  for 


maintaining  them.  In  short,  he  was  a  leader 
of  men,  a  zealot,  a  formalist  and  an  inquisitor 
— one  of  great  mentality  dogmatized,  of  great 
spirit  prejudiced,  of  immense  capabilities  per- 
verted. 

"Such  was  Saul  of  Tarsus." 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


T?is  Spirit  of  the  Orient.  By  Geoige  William 
Knox.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  812. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Company. 

Professor  Knox  holds  that  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America  no  one  event  has  been  so 
freighted  with  momentous  meaning  to  the 
world  as  the  present  awakening  of  the  East; 
and  no  people  in  the  Occident  should  be  more 
profoundly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  this  awak- 
ening than  the  citizens  of  our  Republic.  Our 
vast  Western  seaboard  with  its  rapidly  grow- 
ing commerce  will  erelong  make  our  business 
relations  and  interests  as  commanding  in 
importance  in  Asia  as  they  are  to-day  in  Eu- 
rope.   More  than  this: 

"Already  we  face  a  situation  of  world-wide 
importance,  for  we  are  attempting  a  new  ex- 
periment. European  powers  have  established 
empires  in  the  East  repeatedly,  ruling  over 
vast  populations  by  force.  Some  of  these 
empires  have  been  benevolent  and  some  have 
been  greedy  and  unscrupulous,  but  in  all  alike 
the  fundamental  principle  has  been  govern- 
ment by  a  superior  race  throu^  force.     ^ 

*'In  our  Asiatic  possessions  we  are  adopting 
a  different  course,  as  the  principles  of  the 
American  nation  are  government  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  We  proclaim  these 
principles  in  our  dependencies,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  introduce  universal  education 
in  preparation  for  their  practical  application. 
On  every  side  we  are  told  by  experienced  ob- 
servers that  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  the 
people  of  the  East  must  be  governed,  they 
cannot  rule  themselves,  and  that  we  are  trying 
to  graft  our  ideas  upon  a  stock  which  cannot 
receive  them.  If  this  be  so,  not  only  will  our 
present  experiment  be  a  failure,  but  our  own 
political  principles  must  be  modified.  In- 
stead of  asserting  the  government  is  of  the 
people,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  add  when  the 
people  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  we  are  not  convinced  by  the 
testimony  of  these  experienced  observers, 
but  we  are  determined  to  persevere  in  our 
experiment.'* 
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The  author  of  this  work  has  spent  years  in 
the  Orient  studying  in  a  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic manner  the  life,  aspirations  and  view- 
point of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  Far  East, 
and  he  indicates  in  a  striking  manner  the  great 
points  of  difference  between  the  various  peo- 
ples of  the  Orient, — ^the  Mohammedans  of 
the  West,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Japan- 
ese and  other  peoples  who  inhabit  that  vast 
continent  which  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
solid  surface  of  the  globe.  He  wisely  con- 
fines his  study  to  the  three  great  peoples, — 
the  Indians,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 
More  than  this,  he  recognizes  that  in  the  com- 
pass of  his  volume  the  most  that  he  can  do 
effectively  is  to  note  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
It  is  therefore  a  study  of  the  heart  or  soul  of 
the  great  civilizations  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Asia,  made  by  a  brilliant  and  penetrating 
thinker,  gifted  with  the  judicial  or  impartial 
spirit  to  a  degree  rarely  found  in  the  present 
day.  Moreover,  Professor  Knox  possesses 
the  philosophic  temper  which  enables  him  to 
enter  into  sympathetic  rapport  with  the  differ- 
ent and  divergent  views  of  the  various  civili- 
zations, races  and  peoples  he  is  considering. 
He  can  understand  the  view-point  of  the  In- 
dian, the  Chinaman  and  the  Japanese  no  less 
than  that  of  the  great  representative  spirits 
of  the  Western  nations;  and  finally,  he  is 
broad  enough  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  presenting 
the  view-points  of  all  the  representative  Ori- 
entals,— something  that  has  not  often  been 
done  by  Western  scholars.  These  things 
alone  would  give  the  work  a  high  place  among 
the  voliunes  that  aim  to  present  fair  estimates 
of  the  Orientals  and  their  ideals,  or  to  help- 
fully inform  the  Western  reader  on  the  most 
vital  and  fundamental  facts  relating  to  the 
civilizations  of  Asia.  But  in  addition  to  these 
things,  our  author  possesses  a  style  of  excep- 
tional charm,  which,  if  the  work  were  far  less 
able  and  authoritative  than  it  is,  would  still 
render  it  a  most  engaging  volume. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Knox  presents  "The  American  Point-of- 
View,"  and  follows  this  by  an  equally  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  "The  Asiatic  Point- 
of-View."  This  clears  the  way  for  the  more 
intelligent  and  detailed  investigations  and  con- 
siderations of  the  subject  which  follow,  and 
in  which  are  discussed  India,  its  people  and 
customs,  its  spirit  and  problems;  China,  its 
people  and  customs,  its  spirit  and  problems; 
and  Japan,  its  people  and  customs,  its  spirit 
and  problems.    The  concluding  chapter  is 


entitled,  "The  New  Worid,''  and  deals  very 
thoughtfully  with  the  significance  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Japan  over  Russia  and  the  probable 
result  of  the  great  awakening  now  in  progress. 
This  work  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  v(d- 
ume  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  and  it 
is  a  book  that  sdl  thinking  Americans  should 
read,  for  more  than  any  other  Occidental  writer. 
Professor  Knox,  it  seems  to  us,  has  given  a 
luminous  pen-picture  of  the  vital  pcnnts  of 
contrast,  the  lights  and  shadows,  or  the  strong 
and  weak  points,  in  the  civilizations  of  India 
and  China.  The  chapters  on  Japan,  also, 
are  most  admirable.  No  one  who  wishes  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  great  Eastern  problem 
should  fail  to  read  The  Spirit  of  the  Orient. 

How  to  Speak  in  Pvblic,  By  Grenville  Klei- 
ser.  Cloth.  Pp.  53S.  Price,  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  15  cents.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  reconunend  this  invaluable 
volume  to  all  persons  interested  in  public  read- 
ing and  speaking,  and  to  students  in  general 
who  would  improve  the  speaking  voice.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  practical  manual  on  oratory 
and  public  speaking  in  general  we  have  seen. 
Most  works  that  deal  with  elocution,  oratory 
and  dramatic  expression  are  so  given  over  to 
fine-spun  theories  and  more  or  less  abstract, 
not  to  say  abstruse,  expressions,  that  they  con- 
fuse the  mind  and  are  of  little  practi<^  uae 
to  the  busy  student  with  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  at  his  disposal.  Not  so  with  this  vol- 
ume. The  author  was  formeriy  instructor  in 
elocution  in  the  Yale  Divinity  Sdiocd,  and  is 
at  present  instructor  in  elocution  in  the  Jew- 
ish Theological  Seminary  of  America  and  in 
other  well-known  educational  institutions. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  de- 
voted to  "The  Mechanics  of  Elocution," 
"Mental  Aspects,"  "Public  Speaking,**  and 
"Selections  for  Practice." 

In  the  first  division,  we  have  a  luminous 
and  readily  comprehensible  treatise  on  "  Breath- 
ing and  Vocal  Hygiene,"  "Vocal  Expression," 
"Voice  Culture,"  "Modulation"  and  "Ges- 
ture."  The  second  divisi<m  is  devoted  to 
"Pausing,"  "Emphasis,"  "Inflection,"  "Pic- 
turing,"    "  Concentration,"     "  Spontaneity* 

Conversation,"  "Simplicity,"  "Sincerity, 
Aim  and  Purpose,"  "Confidence,"  "Ear- 
nestness," and  "The  Emotions."  The  dis- 
cussions of  these  various  divisions  are  followed 
by  apt  examples  whidi  iDuatiale  and  quic^y 
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fix  the  important  (axis  in  the  student's  mind. 

In  the  third  division,  which  is  devoted  to 
"Public  Speaking/*  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  requisites  are  daanfied  and  discussed 
in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and  convincing. 
The  author  at  all  times  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  presents  his  subject 
in  so  practical  a  way  that  the  student  must  be 
dull  indeed  if  he  fails  to  quickly  grasp  and 
assimilate  the  really  important  and  basic 
truths  relating  to  oratory  and  reading  or  speak- 
ing in  general.  In  the  third  department  are 
foond  most  admirable  suggestions  and  rules 
for  "Preparation  of  the  Speech,"  "Divisions 
of  the  Speech,"  and  "Delivery  of  the  Speech." 

Part  four  contains  over  sixty  selections  for 
practice,  embracing  master-pieces  of  oratory, 
ancient  and  modem,  made  with  rare  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

This  work  as  a  whole  is  so  excellent  we  feel 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  its  value  to 
serious  students. 
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Odden-Rvle  Janes.  By  Ernest  Crosby.  With 
FVontispieoe  Portrait  of  the  late  Samuel 
Ifihon  Jones.  Qoth.  Pp.  62.  Price,  50 
cents.  Chicago:  The  Public  Publishing 
Company. 

The  iCATTER  contained  in  this  little  volimie 
was  originaUy  published  in  The  CrafUman 
and  has  since  been  revised  by  the  author  be- 
fore being  issued  in  its  present  form.  It  deals 
with  different  phases  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Samuel  BfOton  Jones,  the  Golden-Rule  Mayor 
of  Toledo,  and  consists  of  seven  brief  chapters 
entitled  "In  Business,"  "In  PoUtics,"  "On 
the  Bench,"  "Letters  of  Love  and  Labor, 
"His  Economics,"  "  Poetiy,"and  "  His  Death. 

Mr.  Crosby  has  brought  us  into  close  touch 
with  this  unique  figure  in  modem  business 
and  political  fife.  He  has  given  us  an  inti- 
mate oompiehensive  picture  of  the  ideals  and 
adiievements  of  Bfr.  Jones.  The  big-hearted 
empioyer  iHio  regarded  all  men  as  his  brothers 
and  who  loved  his  workingmen  as  if  they  had 
lis  diOdren;  the  just  and  humane  police 
who  looked  below  the  surface  to 
find  the  underiying  causes  which  brought  the 
onfertunates  before  him;  the  clear-sighted 
eeooomic  thinker  with  his  firm  belief  in  the 
mmmnn  peof^  and  their  ability  to  govern 
thf-msglfei;  tfie  Mayor  who  insisted  on  ruling 
tibe  city  aoeoiding  to  the  ethics  of  the  Golden 
Bide  aiiid  not  along  the  lines  of  party  politics, 
tte  al  bfoiq^  dearly  before  the  reader  in 


Mr.  Crosby's  simple  and  pleasing  manner. 
It  is  a  volume  that  all  refonners  will  value. 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


Half  a  Rogue.  By  Harold  MacGrath.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  449.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  well-to-do  young  man  of  good  family 
who  enters  politics  to  reform  them  has  become 
a  favorite  character  with  popular  novel-writers 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  present  volume 
the  hero,  a  successful  playwright,  attempts  to 
run  for  mayor  of  his  home  dty,  in  opposition 
to  the  forces  of  the  boss  of  the  community. 
He  is  however  defeated  by  a  small  majority 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  his  political  career 
is  at  an  end.  The  situations  are  not  particu- 
larly new  or  striking,  and  as  a  picture  of  pres- 
ent-day political  conditions  in  American 
cities  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  many  other  re- 
cent novels  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
notably  The  Romance  of  John  Bainbridge, 
The  Dietrict  Attorney  and  Ths  Common  Lot. 

There  is  a  pretty  love-story  which  termi- 
nates happily  and  some  of  the  characters  are 
very  well  drawn,  especially  Patty  Bennington, 
the  heroine,  John  Bennington,  her  brother, 
and  Mrs.  Franklyn-Haldene,  a  sort  of  second 
villain  in  the  story. 

As  stated  above,  there  is  nothing  new  and 
striking  about  the  story  as  a  study  of  American 
life;  while  as  a  romance  pure  and  simple  it 
is  far  inferior  to  Ths  Man  on  the  Box. 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


Where  the  Rainbow  Tovchee  the  Orovnd.  By 
John  Henderson  Miller.  Cloth.  Pp.  256. 
Price,  $1.00.  New  York:  Punk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

We  do  not  share  the  high  opinion  of  this 
story  which  the  publishers  seem  to  entertain 
nor  can  we  agree  with  them  that  the  author 
is  a  writer  of  exceptional  power.  The  story 
is  so  wildly  and  absurdly  impossible  in  many 
respects  that  the  interest  that  it  might  other- 
wise inspire  is  lost  for  those  who  demand  that 
the  canons  of  probability  be  observed  in  fic- 
tional writing.  The  ethical  tone  of  the  work 
is  good  and  the  lessons  of  practical  value, 
impressed  or  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  in  which  we  note  the  gradual  unfold- 
ment  of  the  character  of  Bobbett  Patterson, 
the  reformed  drunkard,  are  excellent.  There 
is  also  a  love  romance  which  develops  as  the 
story  proceeds. 
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SOME  GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant.  By  Edward 
S.Ellis.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.34S.  Price, 
$1.00.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 

Mr.  Elub  is  probably  the  most  popular 
of  that  class  of  writers  of  tales  for  boys  in 
which  for  many  years  Mr.  Adams,  better 
known  as  "Oliver  Optic,"  enjoyed  acknowl- 
edged preeminence.  All  of  Mr.  Ellis'  tales 
possess  the  elements  that  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  young,  while  the  ethical  teach- 
ings which  they  inculcate  are  usually  high 
and  fine.  Thus  in  a  very  positive  manner  they 
are  of  value  in  taking  the  place  of  the  vicious, 
feverish  and  crime-breeding  dime  novels,  de- 
tective libraries  and  other  cheap  literature 
that  has  long  flooded  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  price  of  Mr. 
Elllis'  stories  is  so  high  as  to  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  boys. 

The  story  of  The  Hunt  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant is  one  of  Ellis'  veiy  best  tales,  being 
written  in  a  spirited  manner  and  replete  with 
exciting  adventures  so  dear  to  the  vivid  and 
hungry  imagination  of  the  child.  The  hero 
and  a  Christian  native  start  out  to  capture  one 
of  the  sacred  white  elephants  for  which  the 
King  of  Siam  has  offered  an  enonnous  price. 
There  is  a  highly  exciting  himt  for  a  man- 
eating  tiger,  which  is  turned  into  a  himt  oh 
the  part  of  the  tiger  for  the  himters.  This, 
however,  is  but  one  of  niunerous  perils  which 
are  encoimtered  by  the  lad,  not  only  from  wild 
beasts,  but  also  from  the  reptiles  and  croco- 
diles. The  white  elephant  is  finally  caught, 
but  it  is  stolen  by  the  natives  and  the  search 
is  renewed.  Finally,  however,  the  precious 
beast  is  retaken  and  subjugated. 

Meg  and  the  Others.  By  Harriet  T.  Com- 
stock.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  150. 
Price,  75  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  story-book  for 
small  girls.  In  it  a  lovable  grandmother  tells 
on  a  series  of  evenings  a  number  of  episodes 
in  the  life  of  a  very  human  little  girl  and  her 
boy  companion,  beginning  with  the  little 
heroine  when  she  makes  her  first  successful 
attempt  to  walk,  and  ending — ^well,  a  long  time 
later.  The  stoiy  turns  out  to  be  a  series  of 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  grandmother  and 
the  boy  who  is  none  other  than  the  loved  grand- 
father.   Seldom  have  we  read  a  sweeter  or 


more  natural  and  wholesome  tale  for  little 
folks  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  than  this 
charming  story  of  Meg  and  the  Othere. 


Joey  al  the  Fair.  By  James  Otis.  Qoth. 
Pp.  190.  Price,  75  cents.  New  York:  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

This  stoiy  and  the  others  in  T.  Y.  Crowell's 
admirable  Juvenile  Series  are  for  readers 
much  younger  than  those  for  whom  Mr.  Ellis 
writes.  They  are  most  admirable  works  for 
children  of  from  six  to  ten.  Joey  at  the  Fair 
is  a  delightfully  natural  tale  of  a  lad  in  an 
American  farm-home  where  the  hero,  his 
father,  mother  and  little  sister  all  live  the 
normal  if  rugged  life  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
boy  is  given  a  little  heifer  calf  to  raise,  and  by 
taking  the  greatest  pains  with  the  animal  and 
treating  it  with  a  degree  of  love  which  only  a 
child  of  fine  nature  can  bestow  upon  a  dumb 
animal,  the  young  creature  develops  to  be  the 
finest  calf  in  the  district.  Finally  the  boy 
conceives  the  plan  of  taking  her  to  the  fair, 
but  before  this  great,  and  as  it  proves,  proud, 
event  of  his  life,  many  interesting  things  hap- 
pen, especially  after  an  aunt  from  the  dty  and 
her  son  arrive  for  a  visit.  The  tale  is  well 
told  and  cannot  fail  to  be  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  young  readers. 


The  Magic  Wand.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  110.  Price,  50  cents. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company. 

We  know  of  no  modem  writer  of  fairy  tales 
and  wonder  stories  for  the  little  folks  who  can 
compare  with  Tudor  Jenks,  and  in  The  Magic 
Wand  are  three  stories  that  ought  to  find  great 
favor  with  children  who  have  revelled  in  The 
Arabian  NighU.  The  Magic  Wand,  The 
Stdtan'e  Verse  and  The  Boy  and  the  Dragon 
are  exceedingly  charming  tales,  very  bright 
and  at  times  rich  in  humor. 

In  the  first  story  the  wizard  of  the  kingdom 
leaves  his  home  to  confer  with  the  King,  and 
foigets  his  Magic  Wand.  His  little  four-year- 
old  child  gets  hold  of  it  and  works  all  manner 
of  mischief  and  of  wonder  before  he  is  relieved 
of  the  all-powerful  mace. 

The  Sultan*8  Verse  tells  of  how  a  child  by 
being  honest  and  truthful  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  wins  the  heart  and  favor  of  the  Sultan  and 
becomes  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  realm; 
while  the  third  tale  deals  with  a  princess  im- 
prisoned by  a  steel-clad  dragon,  and  how  a  lad 
rescued  her. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


SPECIAL  NOnCE:  There  are  mt  the  piesent 
tone  three  great  moyements  that  raate  to 
fundamental  democracy,  to  pure  government  and 
Id  the  securing  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
what  are  then*  rights  out  which  have  long  been 
denied  Uiem  through  the  extortions  of  trusts  and  cor- 
pogations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wasteful  old 
conmctitiTe  system  on  the  other.  Xhese  moTements 
are  Direel-LegMlation,  Public-Ownership  of  Public 
UtilitieB,  ana  Vohmtaiy  Co5peration.  Naturally 
tiicgr  are  cngaginff  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
thnudnc  men  and  women  throughout  the  Republic, 
hot  Downeic  are  diere  to  be  found  any  publications 
wliidi  are  monthly  giving  &  full  and  complete  di- 
gert  of  aD  the  important  news  relating  to  these  differ- 
ent fundamental  constructiye  measures  for  popular 
government  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
afl  the  people.  We  haye  for  some  tune  contem- 
plaled  mree  departments  in  The  Arena  which 
dioiild  Bte  eadi  montti  an  authoritative  survey  of 
fkft  field  covered  by  these  important  movements, 
•o  fhaX  aD  pcraons  interested  in  them  could  be  able 
to  find  m  a  short  compass  the  salient  facts  relating 
to  each;  but  we  were  not  willing  to  announce  our 
plana  till  we  could  perfect  arranflements  that  would 
colore  the  aoocessful  canying  out  of  the  programme. 
Now,  however,  it  tSotds  us  neat  pleasure  to  an- 
Doonoe  that  we  have  perfectra  such  arrangements 
and  bcginnii^  with  this  issue  we  shall  publish  a 
mosithty  digest  of  the  news  of  Direct-Legislation, 
pRpared  by  Mr.  Raiph  ALBSimoN,  Semtary  of 
die  Natiooal  Federation  for  People's  Rule  and 
Seevelaiy  of  the  Blaasachusetts  Referendum  League. 
Mr.  Albboboin,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
operative AsBociaticm  of  America,  will  prepare  the 
■ewa  relatiiig  to  Cooperative  movements  in  Amer- 
ica wUdi  wiD  monuJIy  appear  in  The  Arena. 
Begumiiy  witfa  the  Mardi  number  we  shall  present 
moolfahr  a  ^pf^  of  the  news  of  public-ownership 
of  pohoc  otiotieB,  compiled,  edited  and  arranged 
miiiM^y  lor  Tbk  Axena  by  Phxf essor  FRi^ 
Pmwaii,  PIlD.,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
nofaiie-ownerahip  in  the  English-meaking  world. 
TWe  poaitiuos  occupied  and  the  wow  accomplished 
fav  Roiie— If  Pabsomb  and  Mr.  ALBBEmoN  entitle 
toemtobe  raidced  as  leading  q)ecialists  in  the  fields 
of  work  in  iHiidi  they  are  tnus  eoflaged,  and  their 
I'llatiou  to  die  great  works  of  vdii<Si  thc^  write  en- 
ables dbem  to  secure  data  fran  all  sections  that  it 
would  be  diffinilt  for  others  to  obtain.  These  de- 
pp-fmfpf*  wiD  innneDsely  enhance  the  value  of 
Tkb  Asbta  for  aD  students  of  progressive  democ- 
acy  and  jattice  and  fraternity  m  public,  business 
sad  individnal  fife. 

Dami  Ofdum  PMOipif  BriOUad  ExpoaS  of 
towigfy  Roai  amd  ths  Uncovering  of  Ihe  Serpent  m 
Ai  Fair  Egg  Ae  Seereiarg  Fremiui  in  He  Fanume 


Speech:  In  the  Revolutionary  war  the  patriot  cause 
suffered  most  severely  and  at  times  was  in  deadly 
peril  by  reason  of  the  Tories  in  our  own  land,  who 
ever  secretly  worked  in  behalf  of  the^ritish  while 
frequently  making  the  most  effusive  and  fair40und- 
ing  protestations  of  lovalty  to  the  patriot  cause. 
So  to-day  the  cause  of  free  government  or  progres- 
sive and  rational  democracy  has  no  greater  foe  to 
contend  against  than  those  persons  who  like  Mr. 
Root  have  amassed  fortunes  in  the  d^ense  of 
criminals  and  in  the  service  of  lawless  corporations, 
but  who  from  time  to  time  appear  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  people.  To-day  a  laige  majority  of 
our  most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  land  are  in  the 
employ  of  trusts,  corporations  and  privileged  classes 
whose  interests  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the  people,  and  all  the 
cunning  wiles  of  the  master-brams  who  are  vrillinff 
to  subordinate  the  voice  of  conscience  to  the  greed 
for  gold,  are  being  employed  in  behalf  of  the  plu- 
tocracy. It  is  wttl  for  the  Republic  that  there  is 
coming  to  the  front  on  every  hand  a  band  iA  wdl- 
educated,  brilliant  and  trained  young  men — ^many 
of  them  journalists  who  have  the  keenness  of  mental 
penetration  which  marks  the  intellectual  prosti- 
tutes who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic,  but  who  have  not  only  in- 
tellectual brilliancy  but  also  moral  courage  and 
that  high  order  of  patriotism  that  will  not  permit 
them  to  betray  the  people's  cause  or  the  principles 
of  free  government  for  any  bribe  that  plutocracy 
can  offer.  Among  this  coterie  whose  members 
largely  bear  the  fate  of  the  Republic  in  their  hands, 
we  know  of  no  one  whose  intellectual  penetration 
is  keener  or  whose  moral  courage  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  Dxvm  Graham  Phoufb,  and  never, 
we  think,  has  his  searching  intellectual  power  been 
more  clearly  displaced  ihSa  in  his  masterly  paper 
contributed  to  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 


Ckfman^e  Experience  With  Her  Raihoaye:  In 
the  December  Arena  we  ognied  the  immensely 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  The  Railways  of  Eu- 
rope, contributed  to  tnis  review  by  IVofessor  Frank 
Parsons  after  an  exhaustive  personal  investigation 
of  the  railways,  embracing  two  trips  to  Europe  and 
covering  many  months  of  patient  toil.  Grermany^s 
esperience,  like  Switzerland's,  proves  the  great 
beaefits  to  the  nation  and  to  the  people  derived 
from  public-ownership.  We  earnestly  urge  all  our 
readers  to  carefully  peruse  these  importuit  papers 
and  then  loan  them  to  honest-minded  friends.  A 
^reat  work  can  thus  be  accomplished  by  each  dtiaen 
in  hastening  the  day  when  the  Republic  shall  be 
wrested  from  the  greed-controUed  corporations 
that  are  prostituting  government,  school  and  press 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  small  dass  at  the  expense 
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of  national  virtue  and  of  the  prosperity  all  the 
people. 

Maxim  Gorki  on  the  Anufioan  Billionaire:  We 

S've  this  month  Maxim  Gobki'b  impression  of  the 
merican  billionaire,  translated  from  the  German 
expressly  for  The  Arena  by  Mr.  Newell  Dunbab. 
It  is  pregnant  with  sugrati^e  thoughts  that  are 
timely  at  present  when  ue  claims  of  manhood  are 
tuttthng  with  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  doUar- 
worshipers  who  seek  to  exalt  profits  above  the  rights 
of  man,  woman  and  child,  even  though  in  so  doing 
Uiey  would  destroy  civilization  and  debauch  hu- 
manity. 

^  Photograjfku:  Its  True  Function  and  It$  Limita- 
tion: We  think  our  readers  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  the  beautiful  selections  from  photogiaphs  that 
accompany  our  paper  on    " 


IS  irom  pnotogiapns  tna 
photography.  Especially 
rtraits  of  tne  poet  Miller 


will  they  prize  tlje  fine  portraits  of  the  poet  A^iller, 
and  of  tne  eminent  sculptor  William  Ordwat 
Partridge,  both  contributors  to  The  Arena,  and 
the  fine  portrait  of  Sargent,  the  ^reat  painter,  as 
wdlasthe  pictures  of  other  distinguished  personagse. 
They  will  also  enioy  the  finely-executed  photographs 
representing  well-known  paintings.  In  this  article 
we  have  stnven  to  present  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  true  function  and  the  limitations  of  the  photo- 
graphic art 

JuBtiee  Clark  on  ConetHutional  Changes  Demand- 
ed to  Bvlwark  Demooratic  Oovemment:  Mr.  David 
Graham  Phillifb  has  shown  in  this  issue  how 
necessary  it  is  to  guard  the  Constitution  against  the 
assaults  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  ignore  or  seek 
to  discredit  that  great  instrument.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  every  good  citizen  should 
strenuously  oppose  any  unconstitutional  act  on  the 
part  of  any  citizen,  be  he  President,  judge,  legisla- 
tor or  civilian,  but  it  is  ejqually  dear  that  the  great 
instrument  csils  for  revision  to  meet  the  present 
demands  of  democratic  government  and  to  check 
the  aggressions  of  an  arrogant,  corrupt  and  deter- 
mineoplutocracy  which  is  striving  to  destroy  the 
life  of  free  institutions  while  reserving  the  shell  of 
a  republican  government  These  changes,  how- 
ever, must  be  made,  as  Justice  Clark  points  out 
by  the  people,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  power 
in  a  democratic  republic.  The  Constitution  can 
only  be  revised  or  (manned  by  the  people,,  and  any 
attempt  by  officials  to  cuscredit  its  provisions,  untu 
the  people  make  such  revision,  is  a  blow  dealt  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Republic  But  this  fact  important 
as  it  is,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  other  imperative 
truth, — that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  great 
instrument  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  Justice 
Clark  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  arguments  that 
has  been  made  clearly  shows  this  important  need. 
The  changes  he  suggests  are  vitally  important  and 
would  mSke  for  the  advance  of  democracv,  the 
purity  of  government  and  the  happiness  ana  pros- 
perity of  all  the  pe(N)le;  but  in  our  judgment  the 
[^jurist  has  ^&ed  the  most  i^p^t  and 


imperative  demand — ^that  of  the  Initiative,  the 
Referendum  and  the  Right  of  Recall.  Add  these 
to  the  list  given  by  Judge  Clark,  and  we  have  a 
programme  that  we  could  triumphantly  cany  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  in  spite  of  the 
united  power,  resources  and  wealth  of  tne  enemies 
of  the  Republic. 

Spoils  and  the  Civil  Service:  In  this  issue  we 
publish  the  first  part  of  Frank  Vrooman's  thought- 
ful discussion  oi  Spoils  and  the  Civil  Service.  A 
repubUcan  government  should  be  a  growing  organ- 
ism. It  should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  the 
approach  of  deadlv  enemies  and  the  stealthy  ad- 
vance of  evils  that  nold  the  seeds  of  disease  for  the 
body  politic.  The  failure  of  attempts  at  republican 
^vemment  in  the  past  have  been  largely  due  to 
mdifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  ana  the  neg[lect 
of  the  people's  servants  to  meet  cnanged  conditions 
with  measures  that  would  check  or  destroy  evils 
before  they  become  more  powerful  than  government 
This  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  should  be  burned 
into  the  consciousness  of  all  our  people  at  the  present 
time  of  dvic  awakening.  The  civil  service  laws 
are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  should  be 
extended  and  severe  penalites  prescribed  for  any 
infraction  of  the  laws. 


Joaquin  Miller  in  Boston:  In  our  sketch  of  the 
Poet  of  the  Sierras  in  Boston  and  in  the  thought- 
provoking  conversation  by  Mr.  Miller  on  Boston 
and  New  York,  we  are  able  to  five  our  readers  a 
new  picture  of  the  brilliant  ana  gifted  poet  and 

Shilosopher  showing  him  exactly  as  he  appears  to- 
ay.  From  his  own  words  our  friends  wul  see  that 
Mr.  Miller's  thought  was  never  more  virile  or 
suggestive  than  it  is  at  present  Next  month  we 
shaU  give  a  conversation  with  the  poet  in  which  he 
gives  a  comprehensive  outline  ot  his  great  new 
poem,  a  romance  of  wedded  life. 

PajfingChildren  to  Attend  School:  Some  months 
ago  Mr.  WiLLARD  French  discussed  in  a  very  sug- 
gestive manner  tne  subjects  of  pensioning  tne  young 
and  the  old.  In  this  month  s  Arena  Professor 
Obcar  Chribman,  Ph.D.,  of  Ohio  University, 
writes  in  advo<»cy  of  paying  children  to  attend 
school.  There  is  a  growing  determination  on  the 
part  of  an  ever-increasing  number  that  the  children 
shall  be  so  guarded  that  they  can  live  a  natural  life 
and  receive  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  good 
education,  not  only  because  it  is  the  rif^ht  of  the 
child  and  for  his  good,  but  also  because  it  is  vitaOv 
important  to  the  Republic  of  to-morrow  that  suda 
provisions  be  made  for  every  child  reared  within 
its  borders.  And  there  is  also  a  g^wing  sentiment 
that  the  man  who  has  grown  old  m  faithful  service 
of  sodefy  should  be  pensioned  by  society,  that  his 
dedinin^  years  may  be  robbed  of  the  terror  of  pov- 
erty, pnvation  and  want  New  Zealand  has  led 
the  way  in  pensioning  her  aged  citizens,  and  Eiur- 
land  in  all  probability  will  soon  follow  the  example 
of  the  New  England  of  the  Antipodes. 


ERNEST    HOWARD    CROSBY 


•» 


We  do  not  take  posiemon  of  our  ideat^  hut  are  poeeeteed  6y  ihem 
They  Tnatter  u$  and  force  ui  into  the  arena, 
Where^  like  gladiatora,  «m  muet  fight  for  them,^^ — Hkinb. 
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OSCAR  WILDE. 


Bt  P&OFB8SOB  Archibald  HENDERaoN,  Ph.D. 


I. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  of  the  soul  of  a 
decadent  such  as  D'Annunzio, 
Veriaine*  Dowson  or  Wilde,  connotes 
the  infinitely  delicate  and  complex  task 
of  tncing  that  thin  demarcative  line 
which  divides  the  famous  from  the  in- 
famous. Nor  is  the  contemplation  of 
the  personal  failure  of  a  brilUant  artist 
like  WiUe — drifting  derelict  upon  the 
tumultuoas  sea  of  passion — either  con- 
genial or  edifying.  There  is  no  more 
tragic  spectada  than  that  of  a  man  of 
gemu  wiib  is  not  a  man  of  honor.  And 
yet,  ontfl  vaster  and  more  definitive  studies 
of  the  proUems  of  homo-sexuality,  of 
degeneracy,  and  of  criminal  pathology 
shaQ  have  been  completed,  Wilde  will 
continue  to  be  what  Byron  has  been  aptly 
termed:  a  ** fascinating  trouble."  There 
is  a  sort  of  melanchcdy  fascination  inherent 
in  the  dctennination  of  the  causes  under- 
lying discrepancy  between  purpose  and 
performance,  between  ideal  and  reality, 
between  Art  and  morality.  The  spirit 
warreih  against  the  flesh,  the  fiesh  against 
the  spirit.  The  selfsame  soul  which 
joyfdifyr  mounts  to  the  shining  summits  of 
art  cries  forth  its  anguished  Mea  Culpa 
from  the  depths  of  life.  In  the  heart  of 
every  man  is  lodged  not  cmly  a  Paridiso, 


but  a  Purgatorio.  As  artist  and  man, 
Oscar  Wilde  might  truly  have  said  with 
Omar  Khayyam:  ''I  myself  am  Heaven 
and  HeU." 

There  exists  no  more  salient  exempli- 
fication of  the  reality  of  the  identity  be- 
tween destiny  and  human  character  than 
is  to  be  discovered  in  the  case  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  The  crux  of  his  mania  was  blind- 
ness to  the  truth  that  the  man  who  is  the 
lackey  of  his  passion  can  never  be  the 
master  of  his  fate.  The  quintessential 
secret  of  his  dehade  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  this  leader  in  the  ranks  of  individ- 
ualism was  not  the  captain  of  his  own 
soul.  "Not  even  the  most  insignificant 
actions,"  says  one  of  Echegaray's  char- 
acters in  El  Oran  Oaleoto^  **  are  in  them- 
selves insignificant  or  lost  for  good  or 
evil.  For,  concentrated  by  the  mysteri- 
ous influences  of  modem  life,  they  may 
reach  to  immense  effects."  Wilde's  life 
signally  exemplifies,  in  Amiel's  words, 
''the  fatality  of  the  consequences  inci- 
dent to  human  acts."  It  was  his  tragedy 
to  drink  to  the  dregs  "the  bitter  tonic 
draught  of  experience"  and  to  realize, 
in  infinite  wretchedness  and  isolation, 
the  truth  of  George  Eliot's  dictum  that 
consequences  are  unpitying.  In  his  own 
words,  "I  forgot  that  every  little  action 
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of  the  common  day  makes  or  unmakes 
character,  and  that  therefore  what  one 
has  done  in  the  secret  chamber  one  has 
some  day  to  cry  aloud  on  the  housetop." 

No  one  would  deny  to  Wilde  the  title 
of  a  Prince  of  Paradoxers.  And  yet  this 
acolyte  of  the  obverse,  to  whom  per- 
versity was  a  passion,  never  created  so 
puzzling  a  paradox  as  the  profound  para- 
dox of  his  own  life.  He  to  whom  human- 
ity was  always  a  disquieting  problem  has 
bequeathed  himself  as  a  far  more  dis- 
quieting problem  to  humanity.  Irony 
incarnate,  yet  unconscious,  lay  in  his  re- 
iterated injunction  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  we  say,  nor  even  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  are  that  eternally  matters.  Like 
Domini  Enfilden  he  yearned  to  live  and 
to  live  more  abundantiy — "to  be,  to 
know,  to  feel,  ...  to  go  through  every- 
thing, to  turn  every  page,  to  experience  all 
that  can  be  experienced  upon  the  earth." 
He  early  confessed  that  he  "wanted  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden 
of  the  world";  and  he  went  forth  into 
the  world  with  that  passion  in  his  soul. 
But  he  ate  only  the  bitter-sweet  fruit  of 
the  trees  of  pleasure;  and  it  turned  to 
ashes  upon  his  tongue.  If  he  ate  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  it  was  a 
knowledge  of  evil,  not  of  good.  This 
master  of  the  half-truth  is  condemned  in 
the  very  phrase;  it  was  the  fate  of  his 
character  not  simply  to  know,  but  to  wish 
to  know,  only  the  half  of  the  truth,  of  the 
meaning  of  life. 

"Virtue,"  says  Bernard  Shaw,  "con- 
sists, not  in  abstaining  from  vice,  but  in 
not  desiring  it."  Judged  by  the  crite- 
rion of  this  post-Nietzschean  valuation 
of  virtue,  Wilde  was,  constitutionally 
and  congenitally,  one  of  the  most  vicious 
of  men.  If  WUde  could,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  termed  virtuous 
in  any  sense,  it  was  in  no  other  than  the 
professional  sense.  In  his  life  as  artist, 
it  was  his  sincerity  to  be  insincere.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  he  found  reality  in 
artificiality,  sanctuary  in  a  pose.  The 
final  verity  about  the  man  is  tlutt,  through 
the  refractory  lens  of  his  temperament. 


all  truth  appeared  encased  in  a  paradox. 
Far  from  being  universal  or  fundamental, 
truth  to  Wilde  was  so  individual,  so  per- 
sonal a  thing  that  the  moment  it  became 
the  property  of  more  than  one  person, 
it  became  a  falsehood.  If  his  art  ever 
ceased  to  live  for  its  own  sake,  it  was  be- 
cause it  lived  for  Wilde's  sake.  Indeed, 
Wilde  was  of  his  essence  what  the  French 
call  personnel;  and  a  work  of  art,  as  he 
phrased  it,  is  always  the  unique  result  of 
a  unique  temperament.  To  Ibsen,  cre- 
ation in  art  consists  in  holding  judgment 
day  over  oneself;  to  Wilde,  creation  in 
art  consisted  in  the  celebration  of  a  holi- 
day of  mentality.  In  the  guise  of  inter- 
preter of  the  modem  spirit,  he  was  always 
happening  upon  the  discovery  of  a  great, 
an  unique  truth;  and  this  he  flippantiy 
and  condescendingly  consented  to  com- 
municate to  that  boorish  monster,  the 
public.  Art  was  an  ivory  tower  in  which 
dwelt  the  long-haired  seraph  of  the  sun- 
flower; the  drama  was  merely  a  platform 
for  the  flair  of  the  flaneur;  and  all  the 
world  a  stage  for  the  wearer  of  the  green 
carnation.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  paradox, 
perhaps,  to  attribute  an  exalted,  if  ex- 
travagant, sense  of  virtue,  sanity  and 
morality  to  Walt.  Whitman,  to  Elisfe 
Beclus,  to  Bernard  Shaw.  Their  notions 
of  right,  of  justice,  and  of  morality  diflPer 
from  those  of  the  average  man — ^Zola's 
rhomme  moyen  sensual — in  that  they 
sharply  diverge  from,  if  not  occasionally 
transcend,  the  conventional  standards, 
the  perfunctory  concepts  of  right  living 
and  just  conduct.  If  Wilde  could  be 
said  to  have  any  morals,  it  wa?  a  faith  in 
the  artistic  validity  of  poetic  justice.  If 
he  could  be  said  to  have  any  conscience, 
it  was  the  professional  conscience  of  the 
impeccable  artist — of  Poe,  of  Pater,  of 
Samte  Beuve.  If  he  could  be  said  to 
have  a  sense  of  right,  it  was  a  sense  of  the 
right  of  the  artist  to  live  his  own  untram- 
melled life. 

In  speaking  of  Sainte  Beuve,  self- 
styled  the  "  naturalist  of  the  human  heart," 
Emile  Faguet  once  remarked  that  men 
are,  without  being  entirely  right,  at  least 
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not  entirely  wrong  in  ignoring  many  faults 
in  the  man  who  possesses  the  virtue  proper 
to  his  own  profession.  Only  through  abso- 
lute dissociation  of  the  merits  of  the  artist 
from  the  demerits  of  the  man  is  critical 
discussion  of  Wilde,  the  litUrateur^  in  any 
sense  justifiable.  Never  was  there  a  more 
lamentable  failure  than  the  wrong-headed 
and  ill-considered  defence  of  Wilde,  re- 
cently published.  Its  sentiment  is  un- 
healdiy,  its  point-of-view  myopic,  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  book  is  to  sicken  and 
alienate  the  reader;  indeed,  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  publication  of  such  a  book  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  facts  of  Wilde's  life — ^the 
jdnister  aspects  of  his  heredity,  the  perni- 
cious influences  of  his  environment,  and 
the  complicated  coil  of  circumstance  by 
which  he  was  entangled  in  the  fatal  net  of 
his  own  unconscious  manufacture.  But  so 
numerous  and  so  dan^ging  are  the  en- 
forced admissions  of  the  biographer,  so 
petty,  nauseating  and  inhuman  are  the 
traits  of  his  subject,  that  the  general  im- 
pression left  upon  the  reader  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  justice  of  his  instinctive  feeling 
and  a  validation  of  the  decree  which  con- 
demned Wilde  to  prison.  The  point  of 
departure  fcM*  an  estimate  of  Wilde  is  to  be 
found,  neither  in  a  wrong-headed  sense  of 
outnge  against  the  verdict  of  society  nor  in 
a  groping  for  hopeless  excuse  behind  the 
imperfect  lesearaes  of  pathological  crim- 
inology. The  raUon  Sttte  of  any  future 
study  ol  Wilde  is  to  be  found  either  in 
the  palliative  charm  of  his  personality  as 
friend  and  temperament  as  artist,  or  in 
the  ordiidaceous  modernity  and  brilliant 
exoticism  of  his  spoken  and  written  art. 
lliere  is  nothing  morbid  or  meretricious 
in  a  sympathetic  search  for  the  master- 
key  to  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  his  tem- 
perament and  (tf  his  art.  But  a  justifi- 
catioo  (tf  his  life  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  There  can  be  no  defence  of  the 
indefenmble. 

n. 

One  year  before  Arthur  Pinero  and 
two  jean  before  Bernard  Shaw,  Oscar 


Fingal  OTlahertie  Wills  Wilde  was  bom 
at  No.  1  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  on 
October  16,  1854.  His  parents,  both 
brilliant  and  distinguished  figures,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  life  of  their  age;  and 
certain  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  both 
find  striking  reproduction  in  their  un- 
happy son.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  William 
Wilde,  Oscar's  father,  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  letters;  but  the 
logical  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  med- 
ical study,  which  he  pursued  in  London, 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  devoted  his  first 
year's  fees  as  a  physician,  indeed,  more, 
the  first  thousand  pounds  of  his  profes- 
sional earnings,  to  the  founding  of  St. 
Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital  where  the 
poor  could  be  treated  for  eye  and  ear  dis- 
eases; and  his  distinction  as  a  physician 
won  him  the  title  of  "  the  father  of  modem 
otology."  He  received  many  honors, 
including  knighthood,  during  his  life- 
time; but  it  was  Oscar  Wilde's  misfor- 
tune to  inherit  from  his  father,  not  his 
talents  as  a  scientific  specialist,  but  his 
vicious  traits  as  immoralist  and  lib- 
ertine. 

Just  as  Bernard  Shaw  derived  his  mu- 
sical bent  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
rarely  talented  musician,  so  Oscar  Wilde 
derived  his  literaiy  sense,  in  great  meas- 
ure, from  his  brilliant  mother — Jane 
Francesca  Elgee.  Signing  her  verses 
"Speranza"  and  her  letters  *'John  Fan- 
shaw  Ellis,"  this  woman  of  genius,  as 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  called  her,  con- 
tributed frequently  to  The  Nation^  of 
Dublin,  from  1847  on;  and  her  cele- 
brated Nationalist  Inanifesto,  Jada  Alea 
Est,  inspired  by  Williams'  The  Spirit  of 
the  Nation,  gave  her  a  notoriety  little 
short  of  treasonable.  In  savoir  faire^ 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  eulon.  Lady  Wilde 
was  unexcelled;  and  it  was  the  testimony 
of  all  who  met  her  that  she  was  a  person- 
age. In  her  son  are  represented  certain 
marked  characteristics:  indifference  to 
practical  affairs  of  life,  brilliancy  in  the 
art  of  social  converse,  profound  aversion 
to  "  the  miasma  of  the  commonplace," 
and  a  moral  laxity  of  tone  in  conversation 
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which,  in  her  case,  found  no  counterpart 
in  her  actual  life. 

** Under  'direct  inheritance'  or  'trans- 
mission by  blood,'"  records  Wilde's 
latest  biographer,  ''may,  perhaps,  be 
classed  his  literary  capacity,  his  gifts  of 
poetry,  languages,  of  ready  mastery  of 
difficult  studies,  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 
the  sound  common-sense  of  his  normal 
periods,  his  family  and  personal  pride, 
and  his  moral  courage  in  the  face  of 
danger,  but  also  an  indifference  to  the 
dangers  of  alcoholism,  an  aversion  from 
failure,  physical,  social  and  mental,  an 
exaggerated  esteem,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  wealth,  titles  and  social  success,  a 
tolerance  for  moral  laxness." 

As  a  very  small  lad,  Oscar  was  spoken 
of  by  his  mother  as  "wonderful,"  as  a 
child  of  phenomenal  versatility.  His 
fondness  for  mystery  and  romance  was 
bom  through  his  tours  with  his  father  in 
quest  of  archeological  treasures;  and 
his  natural  wit  was  sharpened  by  listening 
to  Ireland's  thought  and  wit  in  the  salon 
of  his  mother.  It  was  at  his  father's 
dinner-table  and  in  his  mother's  drawing- 
room,  as  has  been  justiy  said,  that  the 
best  of  his  early  education  was  obtained; 
but  he  doubdess  gained  not  a  little  from 
his  schooling  at  the  Portora  Royal 
School.  He  had  no  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, nor  was  his  talent  for  composition 
at  this  time  in  evidence;  but  he  had  a 
marvelous  faculty  of  intellectual  absorp- 
tion, mastering  the  contents  of  a  book  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  He 
kept  aloof  from  his  companions,  prac- 
ticed his  wit  in  bestowing  nicknames  upon 
them,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
leading  his  teachers  into  long  discussions 
of  some  point  which"  intrigued  his  fancy." 
His  brilUancy  in  reading  and  interpreting 
the  classics  was  proven  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  to  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin — 
October,  1871.  I^ke  his  great-unde 
Ralph,  Oscar  won  the  Berkeley  Gold 
Medal  at  Trinity,  as  well  as  a  scholarship ; 
but  he  never  held  his  scholarship,  pre- 
ferring to  seek  better  things  at  Oxford. 

"I  want  to  get  to  the  point,"  Oscar 


Wilde  says  in  De  Profundis,  "where  I 
shall  be  able  to  say  quite  simply,  and 
without  affectation,  that  the  two  great 
turning-points  in  my  life  were  when  my 
father  sent  me  to  Orford  and  when  society 
sent  me  to  prison."  Certain  it  is  that  at 
Oxford  he  first  began  to  exhibit  that 
devotion  to  art,  that  attachment  to  lit- 
erature, and  that  passion  for  beauty 
which  were  the  foundations  for  whatso- 
ever of  value  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 
Here  he  sat  under  Ruskin;  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  artistic  and 
personal  influence  of  Ruskin  upon  Wilde 
was  far  from  inconsiderable.  "The  in- 
fluence of  Ruskin  was  so  great,"  we  read 
in  a  biographical  notice  of  Wilde,  "that 
Mr.  Wilde,  though  holding  games  in 
abomination,  and  detesting  violent  ex- 
ercise, might  have  been  seen  on  gray 
November  mornings  breaking  stones  on 
the  roadside — ^not  unbribed,  however; 
'  he  had  the  honour  of  filling  Mr.  Ruskin's 
especial  wheelbarrow,'  and  it  was  the 
great  author  of  'Modem  Painters*  him- 
self who  taught  him  how  to  trundle  it." 
There  is,  however,  Uttie  reason  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  The  Saul  of 
Man  Under  Socialism^  that  in  Wilde's 
mind  were  sown  any  of  the  seeds  of  that 
"practical  interest  in  social  questions 
which  is  the  'Oxford  Movement  of  to- 
day.' "  Ruskin's  influence  upon  Wilde  is 
chiefly  exhibited  in  the  growth  of  the 
latter's  artistic  tastes;  for  Wilde's  rooms 
at  Oxford  were  noted  for  their  beautiful 
decoration  and  for  the  display  of  collec- 
tions of  "objects  of  virtue."  Recall  his 
well-known  remark:  "Ob,  would  that  I 
could  live  up  to  my  blue  china!"  In  his 
early  Oxford  days  he  began  to  contribute 
both  prose  and  verse  to  magazines  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  notably  to  KoUabos  and 
The  Irish  Monthly.  About  this  time  he 
visited  Italy;  and  although  inclined, 
through  the  spiritual  element  in  art,  to 
Roman  Catholicism, — even  writing  not- 
able poems  such  as  "Rome  Unvisited" 
which  won  high  praise  from  Cardinal 
Newman, — ^his  faltering  faith  lacked  the 
strength  of  ultimate  conviction. 
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Wilde's  journey  in  Greece  with  the 
party  which  accompanied  John  Pentland 
Mahaffy  was  the  profoundest  determina- 
tive influence  which  had  yet  come  into 
his  life.  And  if  it  did  not  make  of  him 
a  **  healthy  Pagan,"  certainly  it  was  a 
confirmation  of  all  his  dreams  and  visions 
of  beauty  undreamed  and  unimaginable. 
In  his  own  words,  in  regard  to  this  ex- 
perience, **the  worship  of  sorrow  gave 
place  again  to  the  worship  of  beauty." 
For  a  time  he  dreamed  of  the  beauty  of 
religion;  for  all  time  afterwards  he  de- 
voted himself  in  art  to  the  religion  of 
beauty.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Wilde's  classical  studies  at  O^rfora  so  famil- 
iarized him  with  certain  pathological 
manifestations  that  he  really  failed  to 
realize  their  horror;  and  the  briUiant 
French  symbolist,  Henri  de  Regnier, 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  his  downfall 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  so  steeped  himself 
in  the  life  of  by-gone  days  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  worid  in  whidi  he  was  actually 
living.  Oscar  Wilde  believed  that  "he 
Uved  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance or  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Socrates. 
He  was  punished  for  a  chronological 
eiTor.  •  •  • 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford,  he  acquitted 
Uniself  very  ably  in  his  classes;  and  pos- 
A\Aj  through  the  happy  chance  that 
BaiFenna,  which  he  had  recently  visited, 
was  announced  as  the  topic  for  the  New- 
digate  competition,  he  won  the  Newdi- 
gate  Prize  for  English  Verse  in  1878. 
This  poem  exhibits  a  great  advance  on 
Ins  previous  work,  and  in  many  respects, 
des^te  its  lack  of  a  controlling  central 
Uioiight,  deserves  high  praise.  On  leav- 
ing Oxford,  he  went  up  to  London  in  the 
rtle  ot  %**  Professor  of  ^Esthetics  and  Art 
critic,'*  according  to  Foster's  statement 
in  the  Alvmni  Oxontenns,  Now  he  be- 
gan to  assume  that  **  affectation  of  singu- 
larity" which  so  distinctively  marked  the 
author  of  Mdnudh  the  Wanderer — ^that 
eccentric  genius,  the  toast  of  Baudelaire 
and  Balzac — Oscar  li^de's  great-uncle, 
Charles  Matorin.  Uke  Zola,  Uke  Shaw, 
WiUe  realised  that  this  is  an  age  of  push 


and  advertisement.  He  saw  years  of 
neglect  at  the  hands  of  the  public  stretch- 
ing out  drearily  before  him  if  he  did  not 
force  himself,  by  sensational  methods, 
upon  its  attention.  When  the  treasures 
of  his  mentality  went  for  naught,  he  un- 
hesitatingly focussed  the  public  gaze  upon 
the  eccentricities  of  his  personality.  Lake 
Thomas  Griffiths  Wainewright,  he  as- 
sumed the  ''dangerous  and  delightful 
distinction  of  being  different  from  others." 
Prior  to  this  time,  his  garb  was  character- 
ized by  no  stigmata  of  affectation  or 
preciosity;  but  he  now  hit  upon  the 
spectacular  device  of  autre  and  bizarre 
costume.  Celebrities  often  exhibit  a 
harmless  and  pardonable  penchant  for 
peculiarity  of  dress — ^the  scarlet  waist- 
coat of  Gautier,  the  monk's  cowl  of  Bal- 
zac, the  vaquero  costume  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler, the  khaki  of  Bernard  Shaw.  In  his 
rdle  of  aesthete,  Wilde  wore  a  "velvet 
coat,  knee-breeches,  a  loose  shirt  with  a 
turn-down  collar,  and  a  floating  tie  of 
some  unusual  shade,  fastened  in  a  Laval- 
litre  knot,  and  he  not  infrequently  ap- 
peared in  public  carrymg  in  his  hand  a 
lily  or  a  sunflower,  which  he  used  to  con- 
template with  an  expression  of  the  great- 
est admiration  !**  It  was  Wilde's  pomp- 
ous pose,  as  the  high  priest  of  iBstheticism, 
to  plume  himself  upon  the  discovery  of 
whatsoever  of  real  beauty  exists  in  nature 
and  art;  by  inference,  those  whose  eyes 
were  not  thus  opened  to  the  miracles  of 
the  common  day  were  **  hopelessly  private 
persons" — termed  Philistines.  Wilde 
and  his  cult  were  shining  marks  for  the 
wit,  satire  and  caricature  of  Du  Maurier 
and  Bumand;  W.  S.  Gilbert  caricatured 
Wilde  in  "Patience,"  and  Punch  over- 
flowed with  cartoons  and  skits  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type  example: 

'*i&thete  of  AlheteBl 
What 's  in  a  name? 
The  poet  is  WUDE 
But  his  poetry  *s  tame.** 

Wilde's  notoriety  was  enhanced  by  a 
pseudo  social  lionization;  but  in  spite  of 
a  certain  sort  of  superficial  luster  attach- 
ing to  him,  he  was  regarded  with  sus- 
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pidon — a  fear  that  at  any  time  his  lion's 
skin,  as  in  the  fable,  might  fall  to  the 
ground  and  reveal  only  a  braying  ass. 
Thus  he  began  his  career  under  the  cloud 
of  a  not  unjustifiable  suspicion  of  reclame^ 
quackery  and  imposture;  and  it  is  a 
suspicion  that  not  only  his  life,  but  even 
his  death,  have  been  inadequate  to  allay. 
At  any  rate  his  notoriety,  though  won  by 
questionable  and  unworthy  means,  en- 
abled him  to  secure  a  publisher  for  his 
first  volume  of  verse;  and  won  him  an 
invitation  to  lecture  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  encouraged  to  visit  America  not 
as  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems  which 
had  been  most  widely  read  in  America, 
but  as  the  much-discussed  leader  of 
the  ".Esthetic  Movement  and  School." 
Some  verses  in  the  Worlds  in  which  Wilde 
is  labeled  "Ego  Upto  Snuffibus  Poeta," 
appeared  just  before  his  departure  for 
New  York;  they  sound  the  dominant 
note  of  public  opinion : 

"Albeit  nurtured  in  democracj 

And  liking  best  that  state  Bohemian 
Where  eaoi  man  borrows  sixpence  and  no  man 

Has  aught  but  paper  collars;  yet  I  see 

Exactly  where  to  take  a  liberty. 

Better  to  be  thought  one,  whom  most  abuse 
For  speedi  of  domcey  and  for  look  of  goose. 

Than  that  the  world  should  pass  in  sQenoe  by. 
Wherefore  I  wear  a  sunflower  in  my^  coat. 

Cover  my  shoulders  with  my  flowing  hair. 
Tie  verdant  satin  round  my  open  throat. 

Culture  and  loye  I  ay,  and  ladies  smile, 

And  seedv  critics  overflow  with  bile, 

Whfle  witn  my  Prince  long  Sykes's  meal  I  share.*' 


Wilde  paid  to  the  full  the  penalty  for 
making  himself  a  *' motley  to  the  view." 
Never  afterwards  was  he  allowed  to  for- 
get that  the  way  of  the  blagueur  is  hard. 

In  America  he  was  greeted  with  amused 
incredulity,  treated  as  a  diverting  sort  of 
Bteraiy  curiosity,  ridiculed,  satirized, 
caricatured.  He  was  violently  attacked 
in  many  quarters,  and  few  cared  to  face 
the  ridicule  inevitably  consequent  to  any 
defence  of  his  theories  and  practice.  Not 
a  few  personages  of  distinction  neverthe- 
less showed  him  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Clara  Morris,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Joaquin  Miller, 


General  Grant  and  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Although  Wilde,  as  one 
of  his  friends  records,  suffered  poignantly 
from  the  attacks  directed  against  him, 
he  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  occasionally  provoking  them.  ''I  am 
not  exactly  pleased  with  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  so  majestic  as  I  expected,"  gave 
rise  to  an  infinitude  of  humorous  verse; 
and  his  oft-quoted  remark  about  Niagara 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  clever  bait 
thrown  out  to  the  press:  ''I  was  disap- 
pointed with  Niagara.  Most  people  must 
be  disappointed  with  Niagara.  Every 
American  bride  is  taken  there,  and  the 
sight  of  the  stupendous  waterfall  must 
be  one  of  the  earUest  if  not  the  keenest 
disappointments  in  American  married 
life."  Most  people  attended  his  lectures 
out  of  vulgar  curiosity  to  see  and  to  laugh 
at  this  licensed  buffoon;  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them,  as  we  read  in  a  contem- 
porary review  in  the  Sun,  that  his  lecture 
was  ''not  a  performance  so  trifling  as  to 
insult  the  intelligence  of  the  audience, 
but  a  carefully  prepared  essay  which 
proves  its  author  to  be  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion, taste,  imagination,  education  and 
refinement."  Otoe  of  his  lectures,  at- 
tended by  an  acquaintance,  was  described 
to  me  as  a  weak  solution  of  Ruskin;  and 
this  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  contempo- 
rary valuation.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  his  lecture  on  **  The  English  Ren- 
aissance "  was  a  very  artistic  and  capable, 
if  somewhat  paradoxical  and  precious, 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  that 
movement.  And  his  "Decorative  Art 
in  America"  was  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward expression  of  many  sane,  prac- 
tical truths  which  the  utiUtarian  thrust 
of  modem  art  has  amply  substantiated. 
Not  by  any  means  is  it  to  be  understood 
that  Wilde  originated  all  the  ideas  he 
gracefully  presented;  he  simply  gave 
concrete  expression  to  much  that  was  in 
the  air  in  the  art  criticism  of  the  day. 
'*As  a  plea  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
handicraftsman,"  writes  Mr.  Glaenzer 
in  r^ard  to  **  Decorative  Art  in  America  " ; 
^for  the  rejection  of  the  hideously  natu- 
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ndistic  tendency  in  house-furnishing; 
for  the  establishment  of  museums,  en- 
riched by  the  finest  examples  from  the 
finest  periods  of  decorative  art;  for  beau- 
tiful surroundings  for  children,  and  for 
schools  in  which  these  children  might 
develop  their  artistic  proclivities  under 
the  guidance  of  artists  and  capable  ar- 
tisans — as  a  plea  for  all  that  is  beautiful, 
noble  and  sane  in  art,  this  lecture  falls 
little  short  of  being  a  masterpiece." 

Now  that  his  "apostolic  task*'  was 
concluded,  to  his  great  relief,  Wilde 
lightly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  con- 
tinued charlatanry.  Of  his  connection 
with  the  .Esthetic  Movement,  he  said  in 
1888:  ••That  was  the  Oscar  Wilde  of  the 
second  period.  I  am  now  in  my  third 
period."  He  settled  in  Paris  in  the 
Hotel  Voltaire,  and  soon  made  himself 
known,  through  presentation  copies  of 
his  Poema^  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  in 
Paris.  Well  received  in  many  quarters, 
Wilde  numbered  among  his  acquaint- 
ances Victor  Hugo,  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court,  Paul  Bourget,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  impressionist  school  of  painters. 
EQs  success  in  Parisian  circles  would 
have  been  greater  if  he  had  only  possessed 
the  neoessaiy  reserve  and  tact.  His  de- 
sire to  •'asUmish  the  natives,"  to  indulge 
in  affectati<His  and  extravagances  of  dress, 
and  to  utter  paradoxical  blague  about  art 
and  letters,  rather  rubbed  the  Parisians 
the  wnmg  way.  He  took  Balzac  for  his 
model,  wore  the  Balzacian  cowl  when- 
ever he  was  at  work,  and  carried  on  the 
street  a  replica  of  that  celebrated  Canne 
de  Monsieur  Babsac  perpetuated  in  the 
Dovd  of  Delphine  Gray.  In  certain  cases 
only  is  imitation  the  sincerest  form  of 
flatteiy;  in  this  case,  however,  it  seemed 
the  insincerest  form  of  absurdity.  His 
imitation  of  Balzac  took  one  good  direc- 
tkn:  he  began  to  take  infinite  pains  with 
his  art,  capacity  for  which,  as  Balzac 
strenaously  maintained,  indicates  true 
gemus.  During  this  period  Wilde  wrote 
•"Die  Dudiesa  of  Padua/'  a  fin^e  play  in 


the  Elizabethan  style,  yet  scarcely  du 
theatre.  Under  the  influence  of  Poe, 
through  Baudelaire,  whose  "Fleurs  de 
Mai "  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
Wilde,  he  wrote  the  strangely  pagan  and 
sensual  poem  "The  Sphinx" — an  ex- 
cellent type  of  the  derivative  poem,  of 
the  art  which  is  not  spontaneous.  But 
all  his  diligent  application  temporarily 
went  for  naught.  "The  Duchess  of 
Padua  "  was  refused  by  Mary  Anderson, 
for  whom  it  was  written;  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  Wilde's  property  in 
Ireland  could  not  long  survive  the  on- 
slaughts made  upon  it  by  Wilde's  ex- 
travagant mode  of  life';  his  literary  work 
brought  him  nothing.  And  so,  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  he  returned  to  London 
to  try  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes.  There 
he  was  conspicuously  dedicated  to  ob- 
livion by  a  prominent  journal  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Exit  Oscar."  To  which 
Wilde  buoyantly  replied:  "If  it  took 
Labouchere  three  columns  to  prove  that 
I  was  forgotten,  then  there  is  no  difference 
between  fame  and  obscurity." 

During  the  years  from  1883  to  1891, 
the  output  of  Wilde  was  quite  small — he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  art  of  living  rather 
than  to  the  art  of  writing.  For  a  time, 
at  first,  he  was  compelled  once  more  to 
take  the  lecture  platform,  this  time  in 
England;  but  he  resolutely  refused  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  eccentricities  of 
his  personal  appearance  and  costume. 
During  one  of  his  lecture  tours,  he  met  in 
Dublin  the  lovely  Constance  Lloyd,  who 
became  his  wife  on  May  29,  1884.  His 
wife's  dowry  enabled  the  young  couple 
to  lease  a  house  in  Tite  street,  decorated 
under  the  direction  of  Whistler,  who 
became  a  close  acquaintance  of  Wilde. 
For  several  years  Wilde  wrote  various 
signed  and  unsigned  articles  for  the 
press,  purely  ephemeral  in  character, 
and  a  number  of  those  beautiful  modem 
faiiy  tales  which  combine  a  delicacy  of 
fancy  with  a  touch  of  social  philosophy, 
rarely  charming  and  arresting.  But  for 
Wilde  la  lutte  pour  la  vie  became  increas- 
ingly  difficult;    and   even   Whistler — in 
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The  OenUe  Art  of  Making  Enemies — 
took  a  hand  in  facilitating  his  downhill 
progress.  When  the  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company  offered  him  the  editorship 
of  The  WcymarCa  World  in  1887,  he  was 
in  no  position  to  refuse;  and  his  con- 
nection with  that  magazine  lasted  from 
October  1887  to  September  1889.  If  he 
was  not  precisely  a  success  as  an  editor, 
although  he  was  conscientious  and  in- 
dustrious at  this  period,  it  was  because 
his  taste  was  too  refined,  too  artistic  and 
subtle  for  the  clientele  of  his  magazine. 
Wilde  himself  once  plaintively  said:  "I 
have  put  my  genius  into  my  life;  into  my 
books  I  have  put  my  talents  only " ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  verdict  of  his  greatest  admir- 
ers, especially  among  foreign  critics,  that 
the  works  which  he  wrote  between  the 
time  of  his  marriage  and  the  year  1892 
ttititle  him  to  an  e^ted  place  in  English 
literature,  and  to  rank  as  a  philosopher  of 
acute  penetration  and  delicate  insight. 
There  were  The  Happy  Prince  and  The 
Houaeof  Pomegranaiee — ^fanciful  Mdrchen 
shot  through  with  a  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful social  pity,  like  embroidered,  jewelled 
fabrics  firmly  filiated  with  a  crimson 
thread.  There  was  The  Picture  of  Dor- 
ian Oratfy  reminiscent  of  Balzac's  Peau 
de  Chagrin^  rich  in  opulent  fancy,  in 
subtle  mystery,  and  in  the  strangely 
ominous  prevision  of  its  author's  own 
coming  fate.  And  there,  too,  was  The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Sodaliem^  that  bril- 
liant and  paradoxical  revelation  of  Wilde's 
iiat  tame — a  brochure  which  has  gone 
triumphantly  forth  to  the  veiy  ends  of 
the  earth.  Last,  and  highest,  was  /n- 
tenHonSf  that  miraculous  masterpiece  of 
connected  'writings,  with  its  inverted 
truisms  and  forthright  paradoxes,  its 
fanciful  reasoning  and  reasonable  fancy 
— quintessence  of  style,  of  form,  of  taste 
.    in  art. 

During  the  years  from  1892  to  1895, 
Wilde  attained  to  remarkable  success  as 
a  playwright;  and  at  last  the  rewards  of 
literature  flowed  without  cessation  into 
the  pockets  of  this  lavish  spendthrift. 
**Lady  Wndermere's  Fan,"  **A  Woman 
of  No  Importance,'"* An  Ideal  Husband/* 


and  ^The  Importance  of  Being  Earn- 
est" were  phenomenal  popular  successes; 
and  at  one  time  three  of  Wilde's  plays 
could  have  been  witnessed  on  a  single 
night  in  London.  But  in  March,  1895, 
the  dSback  came;  and  the  information 
for  criminal  libel  which  Wilde,  in  a  state 
verging  upon  intoxication,  laid  against 
the  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  was  the 
beginning  of  his  undoing.  The  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  went  in;  and  Wilde 
at  last  was  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  The 
history  of  the  two  trials,  Wilde's  con- 
demnation and  disgrace,  his  two  years  of 
poignant  anguish  and  physical  suffering 
in  prison,  his  subsequent  piteous  descent 
to  disaster  and  death — ^the  harrowing 
details  may  be  learned  elsewhere.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  his  predisposition  to 
vice  through  inheritance,  the  fearful 
effect  upon  him  of  intoxicants  which 
seemed  to  lash  his  brain  to  madness,  and 
the  indi^lgence  in  ultra-stimulative  food 
and  drink  in  the  two  or  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  disgrace  serve, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  specialist  in  pathology 
and  degeneracy,  as  indicative  causes  of 
his  downfall  and  ruin.  There  survive 
from  the  days  of  imprisonment  his  great- 
est poem  '*  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol," 
and  that  soul  autobiography  De  Pro- 
fundie — morbid,  pitiable,  yet  wonderful 
milange  of  confession  and  palliation, 
penance  and  defiance,  self-incrimination 
and  exculpation.  Wonderful  document 
— true  confession  or  disingenuous  plea, 
soul  creed  or  soul  blasphemy! 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Oscar 
Wilde  was,  as  Nordau  classed  him,  a 
pervert  and  a  degenerate.  And  yet  his 
case  warrants  disbelief  in  the  dictum  of 
letters  that  an  artist's  work  and  life  are 
fundamentally  indissodable.  Wilde  was 
a  man,  not  only  of  multiple  personality, 
but  of  manifest  and  disparate  achieve- 
ment. The  style  is  not  always  the  man; 
and  the  history  of  art  and  literature  re- 
veals not  a  few  geniuses  whose  private 
life  could  not  justly  be  dted  in  condemn- 
ation of  their  pictures,  their  poetry,  or 
their  prose.  If  Wilde's  life  were  to  be 
dted  as  the  sole  criterion  of  his  works. 
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then  must  they  forever  remain  res  tacenda 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is  indubi- 
table that  Wilde,  with  his  frequently 
avowed  doctrine  of  irresponsible  indi- 
vidualism and  Pagan  insistence  upon 
the  untrammeled  expansion  of  the  Ego, 
gave  suicidal  counsel  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration. He  based  his  apostolate  upon 
the  paradox;  and,  as  he  himself  asserts, 
the  paradox  is  always  dangerous.  In 
his  search  for  the  elusive,  the  evanescent, 
the  imaginative,  he  found  certain  ex- 
quisite truths;  but  they  were  only  very 
partial  and  obscure  truths,  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  charmingly  phrased,  yet  damn- 
ably perverse,  falsdiood.  Much  of  his 
verse — flagrant  output  of  what  Robert 
Buchanan  called  the  "Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry" — is  a  faithful  reflex  of  his  per- 
sonality and  feeling — ^with  its  morbid 
and  sensuous  day-dreams,  its  vain  re- 
grets of  **  barren  gain  and^  bitter  loss," 
its  unhealthy  and  myopic  vision,  its  ob- 
sesskm  with  the  wanton  and  the  macabre. 
And  yet,  in  spite  not  only  of  these  things, 
but  abo  of  the  persistent  reminder  of 
alien  influences,  certain  of  his  poems  are 
Gt  with  the  divine  spark  and  fitfully  flame 
out  with  startling  and  disturbing  luster. 
Walter  Pater  once  said  of  Wilde  that 
his  books  argued  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
cooversationalist.  In  this  characteriza- 
tion there  is  far  more  than  a  germ  of  truth : 
it  is  the  truth  itself.  Wilde  was  a  master 
of  the  eauMerie  and  he  passed  his  life  in 
lavishly  expending  upon  his  friends  the 
brilliant  ccnnage  of  his  thoughts'  realm. 
His  inventive  faculty  as  a  fictionist  was 
inexhaustible;  and  for  hours  at  a  time 
be  could  recite  poems  in  prose,  indulge 
in  a  riot  of  paradox  and  epigram,  or 
descant  wtth  miraculous  and  exquisite 
eloquence  upon  painting,  literature,  art, 
and — above  all — upon  life.  Like  the 
Japanese  painters,  Hokusai  and  Hokkei, 
WiMe  was  an  artist  in  the  Uttle;  and  his 
art  found  room  for  expansion  only  in  the 
microcosm.  Thus  his  plays  scintillated 
with  briDiant  diaracterizations  of  Eng- 
Bsh  society,  acute  observations  upon  Hfe, 
oniqae  and  individual  psychological  com- 
parisons.   But  tfieir  structure  is  in  the 


last  degree  conventional;  and  the  tech- 
nique is  trite,  time-worn  and  hackneyed. 
Only  in  "Salome** — ^the  marvel  of  Con- 
tinental Europe — does  Wilde  betray  gen- 
uine mastery  of  the  dramatic  form;  yet 
so  fleshly,  so  sensual  and  so  horrifying 
is  its  atmospheric  emanation  that,  de- 
spite its  beauty  of  imagery  and  marvels 
of  word-music,  one  feels  that  not  inap- 
positely  was  Aubrey  Beardsley — strange, 
exotic  flower  of  a  decadent  period — 
chosen  for  its  pictorial  representation. 

As  an  artist  in  words,  as  prosaieuTy 
Wilde  was  possessed  of  rare  gilts.  The 
social  ease,  as  it  were,  of  his  paradoxes, 
the  opulence  of  his  imaginative  style,  the 
union  of  simplicity  and  beauty  of  phrase* 
ology  with  vague  and  sometimes  almost 
meaningless  gradations  and  shades  of 
thought,  his  insight  into  the  real  meaning 
of  art,  his  understanding  of  the  "thing 
as  in  itself  it  really  is,"  and  hisi  rapt 
glimpses  of  art's  holy  of  holies — all  these 
things,  at  times  and  at  intervab,  were  his. 
His  faculty  of  imitation  was  caricature 
refined  and  polished  to  an  infinite  degree; 
and,  with  less  real  comprehension  of 
arcana  of  art,  Wilde  might  have  been 
the  author  of  a  transcendent  Borrowed 
Plumes.  And  if  he  himself  did  not  act- 
ually masquerade  in  the  literary  garments 
of  other  men,  certainly  he  possessed  that 
rare  faculty,  now  almost  a  lost  art,  of 
creeping  into  another's  personality,  temp- 
orarily shedding  the  husk  of  self,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  world  with  new  and 
alien  eyes.  There  hes,  it  would  seem, 
the  secret  of  his  genius — ^thie  faculty  of 
creative  and  imaginative  interpretation 
in  its  ultimate  refinement.  He  was  ever 
the  critic  as  artist,  never  the  creator  in 
the  fine  frenzy  of  creation.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  knew  everything; 
but  in  the  last  anal}rsis  his  supreme  defi- 
ciency as  an  artist  was  his  arrogance 
and  his  overweening  sense  of  superiority. 
Breaks  down  in  Wilde's  case — as  does 
many  another  truism — ^the  maxim:  Tout 
aavoir  c*est  tout  pardonner, 
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^pHE  RAPID  growth  of  the  slum 
A  in  our  cities  becomes  every  year  a 
more  acute  problem.  It  forces  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men 
and  women.  In  it  is  to  be  seen  a  danger 
to  democracy,  a  peril  to  our  national  life 
and  destiny.  When  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
in  our  larger  cities,  what  shall  prevent  it 
in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  ? 

From  the  ever-increasing  foreign  pop- 
ulation coming  to  us  at  the  rate  of  a 
miUion  a  year,  the  slum  is  constantly 
being  recruited,  the  mortaUty  among 
the  poor  is  frightful,  yet  the  ranks  fill  up 
so  quickly,  the  dead  do  not  count.  How 
are  we  going  to  solve  this  stupendous 
problem?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

The  class  of  immigrants  crowding  in 
upon  us  are  not  of  the  same  races  as  were 
the  earlier  settlers,  nor  are  the  conditions 
the  same.  In  those  days  the  Puritan, 
the  Huguenot,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  with  their  mis- 
sions, who  came,  had  what  we  recognize 
as  noble  purposes — ^the  desire  for  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  who  were  to 
come  after  them.  Equal  dangers  were 
shared,  equal  courage  was  shown  in  the 
hardships  and  perils  incidental  to  pioneer 
life.  Practically  they  were  all  of  one 
language  and  one  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand  the  vast  hordes 
pouring  in  through  New  York  harbor 
are  alien  to  us,  alien  to  one  another  in 
language,  ability  and  interests — a  motley 
crowd  collected  largely  from  the  slums 
of  the  old  countries,  lured  by  false  prom- 
ises of  steamship  agencies  whose  only 
concern  is  their  passage-money;  ignorant, 
poor,  often  vicious  and  degraded,  the 
slum  conditions  are  thereby  increased; 
the  sweat-shop,  child-labor  system  and 
social  vice  augmented;  and  life  becomes 
a  ''tooth-and-nail  **  struggle  for  all.    The 


slum  is  very  far  away  from  all  our  ideals 
of  democracy,  brotherhood  or  united 
purpose  for  the  common  good. 

Crowded  into  dark  streets  and  narrow 
alleys,  forced  to  Uve  in  filthy,  unlighted 
rooms,  men,  women  and  children  are 
herded  together — as  many  as  1,158  per- 
sons to  the  acre,  290,000  to  the  square 
mile  in  one  ward  in  New  York! 

One  of  the  most  terrible  aspects  of  the 
tenement  is  the  destruction  of  home-life. 
With  the  indiscriminate  crowding  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  humanity  home- 
life  is  but  a  name.  High  rents  and  small 
wages  force  respectable  working-men 
and  women  into  the  slums,  and  contact 
and  familiarity  with  the  depraved,  the 
vicious  and  the  lawless  who  make  up 
this  evil  congestion,  exert  an  influence 
which  cannot  but  be  downward.  Three- 
fourths  is  a  very  large  proportion' when 
it  stands  for  people  who  live  in  tene- 
ments or  apartment  houses — not  homes! 
"Wash,  and  be  clean"  is  evidently  not 
a  commandment;  bath-tubs  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  tenements.  Even  in 
New  York  and  Boston  until  quite  re- 
cently there  were  no  public  batiis  open 
the  year  round,  and  those  now  in  use 
were  only  won  after  a  hard  fight;  the 
school  bath,  too,  is  an  innovation,  not 
at  all  generally  provided  for  the  children. 
Heathen  Japan  does  better  than  that  for 
her  people.  There  we  find  a  bath-house 
on  every  comer — here  we  plant  a  saloon. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Rome  was 
washing  her  population,  but  we  seem  to 
fear  an  outbreak  of  hydrophobia  among 
the  poor  should  adequate  bathing-places 
be  horded  them. 

Two  or  three  million  children  are  at 
work  in  our  cities  and  towns;  countless 
others  are  loose  apon  the  street,  learning 
the  lessons  it  has  to  teach,  develojnng, 
as  the  records  show,  into  thieves,  huTg" 
lars,  thugs  and  mardeiers  at  seven,  eight 
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and  twelve-  The  lack  of  attractive  home- 
life  and  proper  places  to  play,  and  their 
energies  turned  into  the  wrong  channels, 
make  havoc  with  any  growth  of  charac- 
ter, patriotism  or  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Their  very  play  partakes  of  their 
environments.  The  girls  unmoral  and 
degraded,  intimately  acquainted  with 
vice,  while  yet  in  their  childhood,  be- 
come mothers  to  another  generation  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  passing  on  the 
torch  of  life  to  offspring  doomed  to  dis- 
ease and  misery.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise while  men,  women  and  children, 
as  many  as  fourteen  sometimes,  are  liv- 
ing in  one  or  two  rooms,  eating,  sleeping 
and  performing  all  the  acts  of  life  with 
never  a  thought  of  privacy?  Under 
these  conditions  what  chance  to  develop 
in  the  girls  a  sense  of  delicacy,  decency 
or  purity?  Children  in  the  slums  are 
not  so  truly  just  bom — they  are  damned 
into  the  world. 

The  question  will  not  down:  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  slum?  The  slum- 
dweUers?  No;  they  are  but  the  out- 
come. Then  we  must  indict  the  land- 
lord who  rents  those  tenements  at  maxi- 
mum price  and  minimum  outlay.  These 
houses,  in  many  instances,  are  owned 
by  men  and  women  who  stand  high  in 
church,  social  and  business  life.  Some 
of  these  do  not  know;  others  do  not  care 
about  these  awful  conditions,  so  long  as 
the  rents  enable  them  to  live  in  the  ease 
and  huniiy  of  irresponsible  wealth. 

Another  fact  we  have  to  face  in  solving 
tfats  problem  is  this:  The  slum  is  in  poli- 
ticf.  The  first  thing  an  inunigrant  learns 
isAm  value  as  a  voter;  so  he  works  his 
fhmdiise  for  all  it  is  worth.  He  may 
never  master  the  language  of  his  new 
couuliy  but  he  has  a  boss  who  teUs  him 
how  to  vote  and  pays  him  for  it.  Un- 
tnuned  and  unfit  for  democracy,  he  is  a 
most  dangerous  element  to  our  national 
intemts  and  institutions. 

Let  the  reformer  or  better  class  of  citi- 
aens  tiy  to  pass  laws  for  social  or  civic 
bettennenly  and  right  there  the  slum 
gives  the  command,  ^  Keep  off  the  grass ! " 


It  understands  its  orders — "  Vested  rights 
over  against  human  rights."  With  truth 
it  has  been  said:  "" Money  is  the  greatest 
linguist  in  the  world;  it  talks  in  all 
languages."  And  it  puts  our  life  as  a 
nation  in  jeopardy. 

Our  fathers  having  resolved  that  ''All 
men  are  free  and  equal,"  we  let  in  the 
immigrant  without  serious  restrictions, 
and  are  filling  our  cities  with  a  motley 
citizenship  which  increases  our  slums, 
obeys  the  behest  of  the  boss  and  casts 
us  into  depths  of  corruption,  out  of  which 
''That  same  kind  Providence  that  takes 
care  of  the  idiot,  the  drunkard  and  the 
United  States  "  only  can  dehver  us. 

We  find  as  an  outcome  of  the  slum  a 
terrible  phase  of  the  competitive  system, 
which  forces  little  children  into  the  in- 
dustrial army,  and  women  and  young 
girls  into  factories  and  department  stores, 
to  work  for  wages  that  do  not  sustain  life 
on  a  self-respecting  basis.  In  some 
cities  the  average  wage  of  women  is  $4.83 
a  week;  average  Uving  expenses  $5.24 
a  week!  And  we  wonder  why  prostitu- 
tion is  on  the  increase.  Men's  shirts  are 
made  for  30  cents  a  dozen!  Coats  at  5 
cents  apiece!  It  is  not  always  incUna- 
tion  or  natural  depravity,  but  actual 
starvation  and  bodily  want  that  sends  so 
many  women  to  utter  degradation.  We 
spend  millions  to  punish  crime  and  vice, 
but  how  little  provision  is  made  or  money 
spent  to  prevent  it,  or  save  self-respect 
before  it  is  lost  forever. 

We  lead  the  world  in  commerce  and 
invention,  but  on  our  back  streets  and 
along  the  water-fronts  fiourish  the  broth- 
els and  saloons — ^miles  of  them — ^where 
the  youth  are  debauched,  and  the  tene- 
ment, sunless,  filthy,  disease-breeding, 
children  are  bom,  whose  education  is  to 
be  chiefly  in  vice  and  crime,  whose  ex- 
istence is  to  be  a  menace  to  American 
ideals.  If  they  live  like  pigs,  how  can 
they  act  like  men  ?  Liberty  in  the  slum 
is  a  disgrace  and  a  danger.  Here  flour- 
ishes the  rule  of  politics;  here  is  the  mob- 
ready-made, — ^which  puts  ".bosses"  into 
power  and  keeps  them  there,  looting  the 
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public  treasury  of  millions  of  dollars, 
upon  which  these  traitors  to  the  common 
good  wax  rich,  thus  are  the  children  de- 
prived of  school-houses,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, turned  loose  upon  the  street  to 
meet  its  temptations — in  short,  robbed 
of  their  rights  and  subjected  to  degrada- 
tion. How  futile  under  these  conditions 
are  all  efforts  to  make  good  citizens  of 
them,  when  they  have  had  no  moral 
development!  Babies  are  going  out  of 
Ufe  because  they  are  denied  sunshine, 
air  and  food.  One  of  every  five  babies 
bom  in  the  slum  dies  in  infancy,  as  foully 
murdered  as  were  the  infants  in  Herod's 
day.  Men  and  women  are  deprived  of 
home  and  home-Ufe,  the  fierce  struggle 
for  a  bare  Uving,  scarcity  of  work,  are  all 
factors  in  the  growth  of  the  slum,  because 
it  is  in  politics. 

Under  the  sweating  system,  men, 
women  and  children  are  huddled  in  small 
rooms  making  ready-to-wear  garments; 
some  of  these  workers  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption,  and  sewing  into  this 
clothing  which  you  and  I  may  possibly 
wear,  the  seeds  of  this  "white  terror." 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  disease  is  increas- 
ing. The  tenements  swarm  with  its 
germs.  "No  man  liveth  unto  himself." 
Life  is  an  endless  chain.  We  are  all 
linked  together  for  better — ^for  worse. 
Disease  in  the  slum  must  spread,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  homes  of  the  well-to- 
do.  The  body  politic  is  an  organism. 
Disease  or  diminished  vitality  in  a  part 
must  affect  the  whole. 

We  let  the  slum  into  business;  we 
opened  the  door  wide;  we  said,  "Come 
in**  to  unrestricted  immigration,  and  we 
see  now  the  consequences.  This  influx 
of  the  foreign  poor  has  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  our  character  and  popu- 
lation. In  our  largest  cities  four-fifths 
of  the  births  are  foreign,  considerably 
surpassing  the  multiplying  of  the  Ameri- 
can stock. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  young  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  first  opened  his  eyes  in  the 


slums,  whose  play-ground  was  the  street. 
Here  he  learned  to  lie,  to  steal  and  finally 
to  murder.  He  himself  expressed  the 
truth:  "I  never  had  no  bringing  up.** 
Bad  books  and  bad  associates  had  lent 
their  influence  to  make  him  what  he  was. 
Was  he  responsible,  though  the  law  took 
his  Ufe?  Where  for  him,  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church  ? 
He  was  a  victim  of  our  savage  civiliza- 
tion— a  product  of  the  slum.  The 
churches  have  generally  moved  away 
from  the  slums  as  the  latter  have  grown 
up  about  them,  and  the  saloon,  so  won- 
derfully adaptive,  has  moved  in  and  not 
only  dominates  the  neighborhood,  but 
become  a  dictator  on  all  pubUc  questions. 

Every  child  who  goes  out  of  life  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  protected  in  his 
rights — ^and  children  die  by  thousands 
in  the  slums — ^who  has  lacked  "bringing 
up,"  sunshine,  shelter  and  opportunity, 
is  a  charge  against  the  church,  society 
and  civiUzation.  Every  boy  and  giri 
whose  life  is  crime-darkened,  who  is 
without  education  or  training  for  useful 
citizenship,  is  evidence  against  us,  when 
the  charge  shall  be  made:  "Ye  knew 
your  duty  and  ye  did  it  not."  In  the 
slum  we  see  the  offspring  of  national  and 
municipal  neglect  and  lack  of  true  broth- 
erliness,  that  which  strives  to  help  each 
in  his  place  and  according  to  his  needs, 
that  which  devotes  itself  specially  to  the 
helping  of  the  more  helpless. 

How  shall  we  check  the  growth  of  the 
slum?  With  common-sense  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  I  should  say.  What  we  do 
not  want  or  would  not  do  ourselves,  let 
us  not  impose  upon  others.  We  do  not 
want  to  live  in  crowded,  dark,  disease- 
breeding  houses;  we  do  not  want  our 
babies  swept  out  of  life,  our  boys  and 
girls  to  grow  up  without  the  elements  of 
decency  and  honesty.  We  do  not  want 
the  sweat-shop  system  and  child-labor 
perpetuated.  We  do  not  want  the  sa- 
loon to  displace  the  home.  We  want 
the  helping  hand  and  a  square  deal  for 
the  slum,  while  it  exists.  Now,  it  is  our 
enemy,  to  be  fought  to  a  finish,  but  it  is 
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also  our  brother.  It  has  its  human  side. 
I  wish  you  could  see  it  as  I  have  Seen  it — 
the  little  kindnesses  done  in  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  neighborliness :  the  slip- 
ping of  Uttle  pieces  of  money  into  the 
hands  emptier  than  those  of  the  helper; 
the  loan  or  gift  of  coat,  shoes,  or  hat,  and 
the  proffer  of  a  home  to  another  who  is 
without  them;  the  readiness  of  a  man 
who  slept  in  a  park  that  a  woman  and 
her  children  who  had  been  evicted, 
might  be  sheltered  in  his  poor  room: 
**Sure,  what  else  could  I  do?"  All  are 
in  the  same  boat,  and  a  fellow-feeling 
makes  them  wondrous  kind. 

Dr.  Jane  Bobbins,  called  the  '"Good 
woman    doctor/'    said    that    when    her 
father  died,  the  little  scamps  of  the  street 
were  positively  pathetic  in  their  attempts 
to  show  their  sympathy.     One  little  chap 
offered  to  let  her  hold  his  top  while  it  was 
spinning  as  proof  of  his  affection.     So 
^ere  is  love  in  the  slum — even   there 
^the  soul  is  pestered  with  the  thought  of 
wings."    A  birthday  party  given  to  a 
woman  who  never  in  her  life  had  had 
one,  what   a   change   it   wrought!    She 
had  been  slow  to  respond  to  overtures  of 
friendliness;  but  who  that  saw  her  radi- 
ant face,  when  the  birthday  cake  with 
the  axty  bright  candles  gleaming  upon 
it,  was  placed  before  her,  can  forget  her 
joy,  as  ^le  said:  **  What  have  I  ever  done 
tiiat  Grod  should  be  so  good  to  me?" 
Just  a  cake,  a  few  bright  candles,  a  few 
friends  wishing  her  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  and,  to  her,  God  had  reached  out  of 
Heaven  and  made  her  the  special  object 
of  His  love  and  care.    A  weidthy  woman, 
duldless,  bereft,  bitter,  interested  in  a 
poor  waif  giri,  catching  at  the  suggestion, 
^  Maybe  I  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
mother  of  just  one  Uttle  girl,  but  maybe 
He  wants  me  to  be  a  mother  to  all  girls," 
experienced   thereupon   a   turning-point 
in    her    fife.      Ah,    *'Just    the    art    of 
being  kind,  how  much  the  sad  world 
needs!" 

^Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  social  pit 
are  nulfions  of  human  beings  rotting  in 
tquakyr  and  vice,  spreading  a  slow  con- 


tagion that  is  infecting  the  whole  of  civ- 
ilization." The  contagion  of  the  slum 
— ^whose  only  cure  is  Brotherhood,  Jus- 
tice, Humanity,  Freedom,  those  natural 
aspirations  of  everyone  bom  into  the 
world.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  "  Thou 
shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  to  thy  brother, 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in  thy  land." 
This  demands  more  school-houses  open 
the  year  round,  day  and  night,  for  social 
as  well  as  educational  purposes,  ippre 
play-grounds,  more  public  baths  for  the 
unwashed,  gymnasia,  kindeigartens,  small 
parks,  every  one  of  which  is  a  nail  in  the 
coflSn  of  the  slum — breaking  upon  its 
darkness.  Crime  does  not  propagate  so 
fast  when  we  supplant  it  with  oiganized 
work  and  play,  self-respect  and  social 
interest.  This  has  been  proven  by  trial, 
even  in  a  small  way.  Pictures,  music, 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  the 
club,  all  these,  it  is  well  known,  arouse 
interest  and  open  new  avenues  of  thought 
and  conversation  different  from  the  usual 
introduction  of  one  slum-child  to  another, 
meant  to  be  pohte:  ''Does  your  husband 
beat  you  ? "  and  gives  us  visions  of  the 
city  that  shall  be,  "With  room  in  the 
streets  for  the  soul." 

I  would  plead  for  one  thing  more: 
Convalescent  homes  for  women  who 
work,  but  who  can  make  no  provision 
against  sickness,  the  inevitable  lot  of  the 
very  poor — ^places  where  proper  food 
and  care  and  kindness  may  be  theirs, 
until,  when  really  well  and  braced  with 
courage,  they  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
burden  again.  Many  a  woman  would 
thus  be  saved  from  the  street  or  the  river. 
With  uncertainty  of  employment,  under- 
paid work,  underfed  bodies,  penniless, 
weak,  hopeless,  after  the  hospital  where 
shall  she  go  but  upon  the  street  ?  Pros- 
titution is  on  the  increase,  but  to  me  the 
constant  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  fall, 
but  that  so  many  remain  good.  "Civil- 
ization so  indifferent  to  men  and  boys, 
b  cruel  to  women  and  girls."  I  resid 
recentiy  that  somewhere  a  congr^ation 
had  decided  not  to  put  a  steeple  on  top 
of  the  church  they  were  building.     In- 
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stead,  they  would  make  the  roof  a  play- 
ground for  the  children  of  the  street. 
The  suggestion  is  pertinent — church- 
steeples  might  be  converted  into  some 
things  really  useful  and  beneficial  for  the 
waifs  and  other  derelicts  of  the  cities, 
who  now  wander  away  in  the  slums. 

Let  me  close  with  the  story  of  a  dream 
dreamt  long  ago  by  a  Uttle  boy  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem :  "  And  he  saw  in  his 
dream  a  world  full  of  beauty.  He  heard 
sweetest  strains  of  music,  myriad  bells 
pealing  and  little  children  clapping  their 
hands  and  calling  to  each  other  to  listen 
to  the  chimes — for  Christ  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem!  He  saw  beautiful  temples 
aglow  with  Ughts  and  flowers,  and  homes 
for  the  sick  and  poor  and  old,  and  for  the 
little  children  who  had  no  homes  but  who 
were  gathered  in  and  cared  for;  he  saw 
smiles  and  happy  faces.  Griefs,  too,  he 
saw;  he  saw  into  lonely  rooms  and  saw 
people  bowed  under  heavy  burdens  of 
sorrow,  upon  whom  he  looked  with  love; 
he  gazed  upon  prisons  grim  and  dark, 
and  saw  into  poor  dwelUng-places " — 
the  slums,  I  think — "and  he  saw  the 
squalor  and  the  pitifulness  of  it  all;  the 
sinful  he  saw,  the  despairing  and  the 
outcast,  and  upon  these  he  looked  most 


lovingly  of  all.  And  as  he  dreamed  on, 
he  saw  this  change :  into  these  faces  came 
the  uplooking  and  the  light,  because  of 
one  bom  in  Bethlehem.  He  saw,  as  he 
looked  backward  through  the  years,  a 
Uttle  baby  lying  in  a  manger,  owning 
nothing  in  all  the  world  but  a  pair  of 
empty  hands;  then  a  boy  with  wistful 
eyes,  looking  out  upon  the  world,  with 
only  a  loving  heart — empty-handed  still; 
then  the  boy  grown  to  be  a  man — empty- 
handed  still,  only  for  the  nails  that  pierced 
them;  then  the  man  hanging  upon  the 
cross,  naked  and  thorn-crowned;  then 
the  tomb;  then  the  jojrful  uprising; 
then  the  time  when  the  hands  once  a 
baby's,  then  a  boy's,  then  a  man's,  were 
no  longer  empty,  but  filled  with  blessings 
for  all  the  world.  He  saw  the  rich  years 
move  on  and  swing  slowly  into  rhythm 
with  God's  loving  purpose  for  the  good 
of  all  men.  The  pain  and  the  waiting 
and  the  patient  work  to  be  done  day  by 
day,  which  he  saw  as  his  share,  he  took 
up  with  joy,  looking  forward  gladly  to 
that  divine  event,  the  consunmiation  of 
his  desire,  the  realized  Brotherhood  of 
Humanity — ^his  dream  come  true." 

Elinor  H.  Stot. 
Oakland^  Cal. 


JUSTICE  TO  VICTIMS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


Bt  R.  L.  Bridoman. 


TO  THE  moral  question  of  the  right 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  kill  large  numbers  of  Filipinos  in 
order  that  the  survivors  may  be  better 
Christians,  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
right  to  conquer  Africa  by  arms  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  there  promises  to 
be  added  soon  a  discussion  of  the  broad 
question  of  the  right  to  hold  the  people 
of  India  by  force  of  arms  for  the  alleged 
benefit  of  civilization  in  general  and  of 
the  people  of  India  in  particular.  Until 
the  right  answer  is  given,  this  question 


will  recur  for  discussion.  Though  our 
national  persistence  in  our  PhiUppine 
policy,  instead  of  its  repudiation  under 
the  lead  of  the  Protestant  churches,  still 
keeps  us  in  the  attitude  of  justifying 
slaughter  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors, 
as  far  as  the  missionaiy  argument  is  con- 
cerned, yet  the  recurrence  of  the  issue 
elsewhere  proves  that  it  is  still  a  practical 
matter  of  large  importance. 

Probably  the  question  is  never  con- 
sidered in  missionary  circles  whether  the 
subjects  upon  whom  the  missionary  zeal 
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is  to  be  exercised  have  any  rights  inherent 
in  themselves  against  those  who  wish  to 
convert  them.  Yet  it  is  a  fundamental 
question,  entitled  to  full  consideration 
before  missionaiy  activity  begins.  We 
must  be  just  to  all  men  before  we  make 
them  the  subjects  of  our  benevolent  ac- 
tivities. That  seems  to  be  an  axiom. 
One  of  the  leading  Protestant  ministers 
of  this  country,  in  the  early  enthusiasm 
for  missionaiy  activity  for  the  Filipinos, 
said:  ''We  *11  shoot  the  gospel  into  them 
with  shot  and  shell."  All  the  course  of 
the  missionary  societies  toward  the  Fil- 
ipinos,— not  one  of  them  has  raised  a 
protest  against  the  slaughter  which  was 
the  preliminary  of  the  missionary  activity, 
— is  in  line  with  this  spirit.  Histories  of 
Spanish  conquests  in  North  and  South 
America,  in  the  name  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  the  natives,  furnish  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  same  practice  in  earlier^days. 
Now  justice  demands  that  the  rights  of 
the  proposed  subjects  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity be  fully  respected  before  a  ban- 
ning is  made  to  subject  them  to  mission- 
ary mediods.  These  weaker  peoples 
are  Grod*8  children  to  absolutely  as  large 
a  degree,  in  every  sense,  as  the  stronger. 
Being  so, — and  Christianity  affirms  it, — 
they  have  as  rightfully  a  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  the  stronger,  and 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  strong- 
er, or  the  stronger's  having  any  right  to 
destroy  that  right.  They  have  a  title 
ftom  Grod,  as  strong  as  any  other  people, 
to  a  country  of  their  own  where  they  may 
work  out  their  own  destiny.  Forcible 
interference  from  without  is  not  justifi- 
able unless  they  are  enemies  of  mankind, 
as  when  they  are  pirates  or  slave-traders 
or  are  committing  other  gross  offenses 
against  human  welfare.  The  mere  fact 
tibat  they  are  backward  in  civihzation, 
or  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  stronger  power, 
or  tihat  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
country  can  be  put  to  a  more  profitable 
use  by  a  more  civilized  power,  or  that  the 
stronger  people  can  teach  them  more 
Uian  they  know  at  the  time,  or  have  a 
hij^ier  moral  standard  than  they,  does 
not  weaken  in  the  least  their  just  claim 


to  a  place  on  the  earth  where  they  can 
live  by  themselves.  Around  every  weak 
people,  as  fully  as  around  the  strong,  is 
the  divine  and  awful  arm  of  justice,  de- 
fending them  as  children  of  Grod,  and 
woe  be  to  the  stronger  people  who  have 
the  rashness  and  folly  to  break  down 
that  protection,  for  the  penalty  must 
surely  be  paid  and  no  temporary  success 
is  proof  that  the  aggressor's  cause  is  just. 

See  what  is  the  logical  conclusion  of 
our  doctrine  that  the  strong  have  a  right 
to  invade  the  territory  of  the  weak  in 
order  to  do  them  good,  to  Christianize 
them  and  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher 
mental  and  moral  condition.  In  the 
first  place,  putting  this  doctrine  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  the  strong  people  who  make  the 
decision.  The  weak  have  no  voice  re- 
garding their  own  fate.  If  they  resist 
the  missionary  activity  of  their  powerful 
conquerors,  then  they  are  slaughtered 
till  the  remainder  have  no  further  power 
of  resistance.  Now,  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  people  it  must  be  admitted, 
whatever  be  the  practices  tolerated  by 
international  law,  that  moral  reasons 
must  be  supreme  in  international  rela- 
tions. Conquest  by  armed  force  is  on 
the  same  plane  as  robbery  and  murder 
and  is  intolerable  to  true  Qiristian  think- 
ing. Purchase  of  a  weaker  people  from 
a  stronger  people  who  have  conquered 
them  is  equally  intolerable,  for  neither 
individual  men  nor  entire  peoples  can 
rightfully  be  bought  and  sold.  Neither 
can  purchase  combined  with  conquest 
give  the  transaction  any  moral  standing, 
for  where  the  moral  element  is  wholly 
lacking  in  the  two  component  parts  when 
separate  it  cannot  be  found  in  them  after 
they  have  been  put  together.  Moral 
standards  must  be  supreme.  If  mission- 
ary conquests  are  justifiable,  they  must 
be  on  moral  grounds  alone. 

But  moral  standards  never  conflict 
with  each  other.  Truth  and  right  are 
always  consistent  with  themselves.  If, 
therefore,  a  stronger  nation  has  a  moral 
right  to  conquer  a  weaker  nation  for  the 
good  of  that  weaker  nation,  that  it  may 
become   a   Christian   nation   and   share 
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Christianity's  progress,  then  the  right  to 
slaughter  those  who  resist  conquest  rests 
upon  the  ground  that  before  the  slaugh- 
ter begins,  by  the  fact  of  moral  superiority 
inherent  in  the  attacking  people,  the 
weaker  people  have  no  right  to  inde- 
pendent existence  as  against  the  stronger, 
but  are  rightfully  subject  to  them.  The 
stronger  are  merely  enforcing  rights 
which  already  exist,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  rights  and 
the  manner  of  enforcing  them  is  wholly 
within  the  province  of  the  stronger  peo- 
ple, without  any  obligation  to  give  the 
weaker  any  opportunity  to  be  heard.  In 
truth,  the  weaker  are  really  rebels  against 
the  moral  right  of  the  stronger  and  de- 
serve to  be  put  to  death  for  refusing  to 
submit  as  soon  as  commanded,  for,  un- 
less they  already  deserve  death,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  kill  them.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
moral  duty  of  the  weaker  to  tender  their 
submission  before  summoned  to  submit, 
for  by  this  theory  of  the  political  relations 
of  stronger  and  weaker  peoples  the  latter 
have  no  right  of  independence  of  the 
former,  but  are  subject  in  the  divine 
order  of  things.  TTie  weaker  have, 
morally,  no  right  to  a  voice  regarding 
their  own  rights. 

But  this  doctrine  requires  us  to  go  still 
further.  Rights  necessitate  duties.  If 
the  stronger  have  a  right  to  Christianize 
the  weaker  by  force,  it  is  their  duty  to  do 
so.  They  are  bound  to  use  their  power 
for  the  service  of  God  and  for  the  good 
of  their  fellowmen,  and  they  alone  are 
to  be  judges.  Logically,  therefore,  by 
this  theory  of  missionaiy  activity,  every 
nation  which  deems  itself  to  be  on  a 
higher  moral  plane  than  certain  others 
is  under  obligation  to  God  to  undertake 
by  arms,  amid  the  horrors  of  war  if  need 
be,  the  political  subjugation  of  those 
nations  which  refuse  to  obey  its  sum- 
mons to  surrender  in  order  that  it  may 
preach  the  gospel  to  them,  or  which  re- 
fuse voluntary  submission  before  being 
summoned.  It  is  a  further  truth  that 
each  of  the  great  nations  believes  con- 
scientiously that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  mor- 
ally in  advance  of  all  others,  judging  by 


the  criticisms  of  other  nations  and  self- 
congratulations  which  are  heard  in  turn 
from  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sistency, therefore,  requires  each  nation 
to  affirm  that  it  is  the  head  of  mankind 
and  is  justified  in  killing  all  who  resist  its 
Christianizing  rule.  The  same  prin- 
ciple  applies  with  equal  conclusiveness 
to  a  Mohammedan  or  pagan  nation,  and 
China,  when  she  becomes  the  foremost 
military  power  of  the  world,  will,  by  our 
own  standard,  be  justified  in  undertaking 
the  political  conquest  of  the  world  in 
order  to  bring  all  other  nations  under 
Confucianism.  To  such  a  conclusion 
does  this  theory  logically  lead. 

One  further  point  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Protestantism  affirms  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters, 
the  supremacy  and  inviolability  of  the 
individual  conscience,  and  that  no  earthly 
power  has  any  right  to  coerce  a  person 
in  religious  b^ef.  How  far  does  the 
theory  of  political  conquest  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  harmonize  with  this  right  ? 
How  much  freedom  does  a  member  of  a 
weak  non-Christian  nation,  or  of  a  non- 
Protestant  Christian  nation,  enjoy  when 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  killed  unless  he 
submits  to  the  political  power  of  a  stronger 
nation  of  a  different  faith  in  order  th^t 
religious  influences  in  that  nation  may 
be  exerted  upon  him  ? 

All  that  is  here  emphasized  is  that  un- 
deniable human  rights  be  held  sacred 
against  any  religious,  philanthropic  or 
altruistic  sentiments  which  would  over- 
step them.*  A  man*s  conscientious  con- 
victions regarding  his  duty  to  a  weaker 
and  less  developed  people  have  no  stand- 
ing whatever  against  the  rights  of  those 
people,  no  matter  how  much  those  people 
might  be  benefited  by  accepting  his  views. 
Rights  are  sacred,  and  good  intentions 
which  would  invade  them  cannot,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  rightfully  car- 
ried out,  and  any  theory  which  presup- 
poses the  contrary  leads  to  ridiculous  and 
terrible  absurdities. 

R.  L.  Bridoman. 

Boston^  Mass. 
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I.      PORT   ANTONIO   AND   ITS    ENVIRONS. 

THE  NEWS  of  Uie  recent  earth- 
quake in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with 
its  appalling  mortality  and  widespread 
devastation,  came  to  me  with  far  more 
of  a  shock  than  one  feels  at  news  of  a 
great  calamity  that  visits  a  land  and  peo- 
ple he  has  never  seen  or  known;  for 
less  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
spent  some  of  the  most  ple&sant  weeks 
of  my  life  on  this  fairy-Uke  island  with 
its  ever-varying  beauty,  and  the  vivid 
and  striking  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  temperate  zone 
gives  it  a  peculiar  charm  for  visitors  who 
love  nature  in  her  multitudinous  and 
ever-changing  robes  of  glory. 

In  company  with  a  few  congenial 
friends  we  landed  at  Port  Antonio  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  justly  fam- 
ous Hotel  Titchfield,  from  whose  wide 
piazzas  one  may  enjoy  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  I  have  ever  beheld,  though  I  have 
visited  many  famed,  and  justly  famed, 
haunts  of  b^uty  and  grandeur  in  the  Old 
Worid  as  well  as  the  New.  Here  in  the 
presence  of  ocean  and  mountain — ^those 
two  grandest  physical  expressions  of 
sublimity— one  beholds  on  every  side 
the^glcftf  of  tropical  vegetation;  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  vying  with  each  other  in 
garments  of  beauty,  presenting  every 
shade  of  f^reen  and  often  decked  with 
gorgeous  blooms,  the  whole  producing 
a  color  scheme  rarely  approached,  and 
much  enhanced  by  ilmr  peculiar  setting, 
in  which  sea,  mountain  and  tropical  sky 
conspiied  to  tM  tb  tiie  general  splendor. 
At  our  feet  was  the'  sea  with  its  multitu- 
dinous aspieots.  At  morning  and  eve- 
ning the  4DgM^.tiQces  on  the  splendor  of 
the  sl^  ua  renbts  a  briUianey  in  its 
m\Tiad  iridescent  tints  Chat  would  be  the 
despair  of 'an  itftist.'    The  sky,  too,  is  a 


never-ending  source  of  delight,  especially 
when  the  pink  and  purple  of  dawn  flood 
land  and  sea;  at  flaming  sunset,  when 
the  clouds  in  kaleidoscopic  beauty  defy 
man  to  imitate  the  Master  Artist;  and 
at  night,  when  the  sapphire  sky  is  stud- 
ded with  brilliants,  or  when  the  moon 
rides  high  and  the  ocean  croons  its  eternal 
lullaby  to  the  palm-fringed  shore.  From 
the  sea  the  island  rises  tier  on  tier.  First 
there  are  ranges  of  hills,  then  mountain- 
ous hills,  and  finally  mountain  peaks 
which  culminate  in  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
mountains  that  are  the  backbone  of  the 
island,  extending  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  Their  slopes  are  mantled  in  green 
of  every  tint  and  shade.  As  the  eye 
wanders  from  the  palms  and  bananas 
that  fringe  the  shore  to  the  mountains  in 
the  distance,  the  change  in  color  is  so 
gradual  that  one  must  turn  abruptly 
from  the  vivid  green  of  the  bananas  at 
his  feet  to  the  blue-mantled  mountains, 
to  realize  how  great  is  the  transformation, 
due  largely  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  leave  the  Hotel 
Titchfield,  the  chief  jewel  of  man's  crea- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Antonio. 
Still,  the  quaint  old  town  is  not  without  its 
luring  power,  with  its  picturesque  bits  of 
the  ancient  fort  built  by  the  English  in  the 
rugged  and  perilous  days  when  they  first 
wrenched  the  island  from  Spanish  con- 
trol. I  found  the  people,  however,  even 
more  interesting  than  the  houses  and 
historic  haunts;  for  here  one  meets  with 
various  races  and  men  and  women  in 
almost  every  stage  of  advancement.  The 
negroes,  of  course,  here  as  everywhere  in 
Jamaica,  preponderate;  but  there  are 
the  coolies  or  East  Indians,  introduced 
into  the  island  in  1840  to  cultivate  the 
fields ;  and  there  are  some  of  the  crimson- 
colored  Maroons,  the  descendants  of  the 
aborigines,  but  with  strains  of  white  and 
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coloring, — a  veri- 
table sapphire  in  a 
huge  ememld  setting. 


As  I  rode  to  Port 
Antonio  along  the 
roadway  that  hugs 
the  shore,  the  slow- 
sailing  vessels  and 
crafts  that  were  lazily 
floating  on  the  tran- 
quil sea  suggested  to 
my  mind  those  far- 
away days  when 
Christopher  Colunt- 
bus  discovered  this 
island.  That  was  in 
1494.  The  naviga- 
tor, with  his  passion 
for  honoring  the 
saints,  named  the  is- 
land Santia^,  but  the 
natives  called  it  Xam- 


negro  blood  coursing 
through  thei  r  veins. 
Here  also  are  Chinamen, 
with  a  few  Caucasian  re- 
sidents, and  many  white 
visitors  from  various 
lands,  sight-seers  and 
searchers  after  health. 

One  day  during  our 
stay  at  Port  Antonio  we 
drove  over  to  the  Blue 
Hole,  six  miles  from  the 
town.  It  is  an  inlet  al- 
most entirely  surrounded 
by  land.  Its  banks  are 
thickly  set  with  den.se 
growths  of  cocoanut 
palm,  bananas  and  other 
tropical  vegetation,  and 
the  water  is  a  deep  and 
brilliant  sapphire  blue, 
presenting  at  mid -day, 
when  the  .sun  shines  full 
upon  it,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  picture  in  vivid 
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ayca,  or  Jamaica,  the  isle  of 
It  was  not  until  1509,  however, 
Spanish  settled  Jamaica  and 
bepin  in  earnest,  with  Bible 
and  sword,  their  strenuous 
woric  of  benevolent  assiini- 
latioa  after  the  manner  of 
militant  Christians  in  eveTy 
af^.  TTie  natives  were  the 
most  mild  and  docile  of  any 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
so  they  isfudly  disappeared 
under  the  rigorous  rule  of 
their  masteis,  until  when 
the  British  seized  Jamaica 
in  1655,  there  were  scarcely 
any  of  the  full-blooded 
natives  in  existence. 

llie  tragedy  enacted  by 
(liristian  Spain,  in  which 
I  happy,  Aee  people  were 
pnutiodly  exterminated, 
w  toQmnd  by  another 
<Uffc  p«^  in  a  tale  of  sordid 
itume,  insatiable  avarice 
■nd    human     savagery    in 


which  England  whu  the  re- 
sponsible mom),  iir  rather 
immoral,  agent.  Spain  had 
early  laid  claims  to  the 
New  World  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  righfJ  of 
the  English  explorers,  dis- 
coverers, settlers  or  her 
hardy  seamen,  and  she  had 
mereile-ssly  striven  to 
stamp  out  all  England's 
attempts  to  get  a  foothold 
in  territory  she  claimed  as 
her  own."  The  English 
sailors  were  summarily 
treated  as  pirates  when 
they  fell  into  Spanish 
hands,  and  naturally 
enough  this  course  brought 
about  reprisal  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  The 
high  seas  also  at  this  time 
were  rendered  dangerous 
by  numerous  bands  of  law- 
less, wild  sea-rovers,  dar- 
springs.  ing  and  desperate  buccaneers  who  sailed 
that  the    under  the  black  flag  of  tlie  pirates  and 
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lUiUiv  liiiids,  uuiiUr  Iiu^tr-  to  ctiiltriii*-  lln- 
Gu%-i.Tiiyr's  tvinptitiK  oWt-r. 

PuitUKt'^'>  Diitfli  iirirl  iA\u-r  fiini^iirr^t, 

no  less  than  Kii^li'^li,  fij^iirr-d  iiiiioiif;  lli<- 

k  pirate  chieftuiiiH  Unit  imidf  .[iitiiitiiii  tlicir 

IbueanclrendtiyA'otisiri  llM-si-lmU  voii  liiiya 

nMn,     Aiiioii^;  tli'iM!  wIi'iih: 


names  struck  terror  to 
the  merchant  marines  of 
the  day  were  Brafiliano, 
Bartholomew.  Maiisvelt, 
John  Davis,  I,ewis  Scott, 
and,  last  but  not  lea^t. 
Henri"  Morgan.  These 
men  were  for  tlie  most 
jvirt  doniinatett  h_v  an  in- 
>;iiie  i:n.v»l  for  gold  verj' 
like  in  character  the  mania 
that  to-<lay  affects  our 
hijh  linaiK-iers  and  law- 
vlefyini:  captains  of  in- 
liustrj-  who  have  so  merri- 
lesslv  de>tnned  competi- 
tors l>y  l.-iu'less  and  crim- 
::ial  [>nntii:vs, 

Tlie  Inuvaneers  of  the 

"^Sl^       ''-^^    **'*•*•   thiiuph    only 

■  -i,       Li<,*n-*'d  liy  the  (.iovemor 

'_      to     annoy     the    Spanish 

deets.  erelong  cast  gnwly 
*    -  eyes  ujnm  the  pr\>>peroiis 

Sj'atii>b  settlements.  It 
i-iirity  yi  mordl  penerts  nnder  the 
i-i-.'ti  ..'[*  ^>ld  itiailnes.*.  that  when 
,vari«.-e  is  sfimulate>.l  they  let  few 
•}-.i:\^  stand  in  their  way  i  so  the  pirates 
■.■ci:ti:i  :■'  iies<.vnd  u^vn  the  S[>anish  setlle- 
:i!eir:>.  Ivaviu^  uiunier.  rapine  ami  desola- 
:;..'n  -u  ;rieir  wake  and  usually  n-tirin;;  to 
T'leir  shij.'s.Jaden  with  richlnnity.  Mans- 
xc^r  sci/t-O  tbeiManil  ul  >t,  Catherine  and 
f\:' Ttcv:  a; I  enormous  raii.stimerv  he  would 
;;■•■•:■■■;  ■:i«.  l>avi>  ^cnurwd  !»t.  Augustine 
an.:  NUiiroiua.  ^'iiiinlerinj^ami  comniit- 
tin;:  nameless  de^>U  of  infamy.  But  the 
mo-^t  famoH-.  ^r  :!i:aiiious.  of  all  these  eor- 
sai^^  of  the  seas  was  Heurj'  Morgan.  He 
was  flic  master-spirit,  ttw  bravest  and 
mo->t  daring  of  the  fellowship:  but  he- 
raiiic  }ii'  ever  saileil  under  c-omniUsions 
f;niiiled  by  the  British  officer  and  because 
of  his  more  |x-areful  latter  life,  when  he 
became  ii  zealous  upholder  and  repre- 
senlattvc  of  law  and  order,  he  has  found 
miiiiy  a|K)lftgi.sts.  The  stoiy  of  his  bloody 
iareiT  on  the  seas,  however,  seems  to 
fully  justify  the  venlict  of  one  of  the  able 
lii.storianR  of  Jamaica,  that  his  career  a.t 
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a  buccaneer  was  marketl 
l(_v  alniatt  inerrrlibic  \tar- 
l>arities  and  cruelties. 
Tills  man  was  the  sf>n  »t 
a  Welshman.  He  had 
l>eeTi  sold  into  slavery'  and 
l>een  made  to  feel  all  tlie 
barbarities  of  the  slave- 
drivers'  bnitality  on  the 
Barbadoes,  Ilnw  much 
this  experience  had  to  do 
in  deadening;  his  moral 
fivnsc  cannot  be  guessed, 
hut  certain  it  is  there  was 
little  of  the  milk  of  hiininn 
kindness  in  evidence  dur- 
ing his  ill-fame<l  career  as 
a  licensed  pirate.  In  1G7II 
he  descended  on  Panama, 
then  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est Spanish  towns  in  the 
NewWorld.  Heruthlessly 
plunderetl  and  sacked  the 
place  and  his  descent  was 
fn  timed  that  he  gained 
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possession  of  an  enor- 
mous treasure  train  of 
gohl  and  silver  which 
had  just  aTri\'ed  for 
reshipuient  to  the  Old 
World.  Of  this 
amount  Morgan  ap- 
proprintctl  so  liberal  a 
share  to  himself  that 
he  came  veiy  near 
falling  n  victim  to  his 
own  avarice,  as  his 
men,  feeling  that  they 
had  been  ilefrauded  of 
their  just  share,  plan- 
ned his  destruction. 
Tie  escaped,  however, 
juid  though  the  Kng- 
lish  Governor  who 
granted  the  commis- 
sions was  recalled  for 
his  net,  Henn'  ATorgan 
wa.s  knighted  for  his 
descent  upon  helpless 
Panama  and  ap- 
pointed     Lieutenant- 
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Governor  of  Jammea,  At 
length,  however,  public 
sentiment  in  England  was 
so  aroused  that  Governor 
Vaughan,  who  came  after 
Sir  Heniy  Morgan,  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandal  by 
hanging  everj-  pirate  lie 
caught. 

In  1782  Jamaica  faced 
a  formidable  peril  when 
the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain,  under 
de  Gmsse,  just  off  Domin- 
ica sailed  to  subject  the 
coveted  isle  of  beauty  and 
plenty;  but  the  decisive 
victory  won  by  Admiral 
Rodney  saved  the  island 
from  the  horrors  of  in- 
vasion and  the  havoc  of 
war. 

In  those  days  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Jamaica  was 
Port  Royal,  a  place  which 
according  to  a  chronicler 


more  enthusiastic  than  ac- 
curate, was  "  the  finest  town 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
richest  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse." It  was  the  princi- 
pal port  of  entry  and  one 
of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  the  West  Indies 
until  1092,  when  it  was  \Hs- 
ited  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake which  destroyed 
more  than  three  thousand 
lives.  An  eye-witness  thus 
described  the  scene: 

"  Whole  streets  with  thei  r 
inhabitants  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  opening  of  the 
earth,  which  when  shut 
upon  them  squeezed  the 
people  to  death,  and  in  that 
manner  several  were  left 
with  their  heads  above 
ground.  ...  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  the  harbor  cov- 
ered with  dead   bodies  of 
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people  of  all  conditions, 
floating  up  and  down  with- 
out burial,  for  the  burying 
place  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake,  which  dashed 
to  pieces  tombs,  and  the 
sea  washed  the  carcasses 
of  those  who  had  been 
buriedout  of  their  graves." 

Elevenyearslateragreat 
fire  almost  entirely  des- 
troyed the  town,  and  in 
I7H  a  hurricane  almost 
swept  away  the  homes  that 
had  quickly  arisen  from 
the  ashes  of  old  Port  Iloyal. 
But  it  was  not  until  1722, 
or  nineteen  years  after  the 
great  fire,  that  the  town 
was  practically  destroyed 
by  a  terrific  hurricane, 
during  which  many  of  the 
houses  were  swept  into 
the  sea 

This   series   of   calamities  led 
ni[Hd    upbuilding    of   Kingston, 
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A  HIT  OF  CONTRAST. 

to  the     miles  distant,  which  in  time  became  the 
a    few     capita)  of  the  province  and  the  chief  city 
of  the  island. 

Jamaica  has  suffered 
much  at  various  times  froip 
flames,  floods,  hurricanes 
and  earthquakes.  A  re- 
cord of  the  calamities  that 
have  come  upon  the  in- 
habitants would  lead  one 
to  imagine  that  the  island 
was  the  sport  of  mali- 
gnant elements.  But  that 
is  only  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Chroniclers  are  wont 
to  dwell  on  calamities. 
Man  remembers  tragedies 
long  after  he  has  forgotten 
beautiful  and  pleasing  hap- 
]>enings.  And  if  Jamaica 
and  her  cities  during  the 
]>a8t  few  hundred  years 
have  at  intervals  suffered 
severely  we  must  remember 
that  during  most  of  these 
hundreds  of  years  nature 
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has  smiled  upon  the  island,  makiog  it  a 
fairy-like  garden-spot,  rich  in  beauty  and 
fruitfulness  and  with  a  chmate  that  fosters 
health  and  makes  living  worth  the  while. 

III.       FROM    PORT    .INTONIO  TO   KINGSTON. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  us  to  cross 
the  island  to  Kingston,  the  capital  of 
Jamaica.  We  took  the  train  at  about 
sunrise.  For  a  time  the  railway  follows 
the  coast-line  and  the  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  with  the  ocean  on  the  one  side 
aud  the  mountains  on  the  other,  while 
here  and  there  are  magnificent  groves 
of  cocoanut  trees  and  plantations  of 
bananas.  Before  long  we  entered  the 
mountain  region  and  the  engine  toiled 
up  steep  grades.  Here  again  the  scenery 
was  all  that  eye  could  desire.  Indeed, 
the  beauty  of  Jamaica  lives  in  the  memory, 
a  haunting  delight  to  all  tourists  who 
have  eyes  to  see  that  which  is  lovely  or 
sublime.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  in  verdure.  Fine  forests, 
containing  many   valuable   woods,  such 
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as  mahogany,  ebony,  rosewood  and  satin- 
wood,  are  to  be  seen  as  one  ascends  from 
tier  to  tier  toward  the  crest  line  of  the 
Blue  mountains  that  form  the  backbone 
of  the  island.  Beautiful  valleys  he  be- 
tween the  tiers  of  ascending  hills  and  in 
the  mountain  ravines  are  many  strikingly 
magnificent  cascades.  Here,  too,  one 
beholds  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  ferns  such 
as  is  seldom  seen. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  common 
sights  when  traversing  the  island  are  the 
little  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  valleys, 
embowered  in  tropical  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  that  are  often  gorgeous  in  splendid 
many-colored  flowers. 

At  length  we  reached  the  highest  point 
on  the  road  and  our  descent  was  very 
swift.  We  arrived  at  Kingston  at  half- 
past  ten — Kingston,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island,  with  a  population  then  of  fifty 
thousand  souls.  This  city  has  felt  the 
triple  fury  of  the  elements.  In  1880  it 
was  severely  injured  by  a  hurricane;  in 
1882  a  great  fire  destroyed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  town;  and  now  she  lies  a 
wreck  as  the  sport  of  the 
earthquake.  When  we 
visited  the  place  it  was  a 
thriving  city,  there  being 
more  energy  and  bustle 
than  one  usually  encount- 
ers in  tropical  towns.  In 
architecture  and  in  gen- 
eral appearance  Kingston 
was  rather  striking,  for  it 
was  part  English  and  part 
Spanish.  Here,  as  indeed 
elsewhere  in  Jamaica,  one 
cannot  fail  to  note  the 
strong  impress  of  two 
nations  which  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  domestic 
tastes,  as  in  other  things, 
are  very  unlike. 

From  Kingston  we  took 
the  electric  cars  to  Con- 
stant Springs  Hotel,  situ- 
ated nx  miles  from  the 
cafHtal  (uty  on  one  of  the 
old-time  estates,  now  out 
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of  cultivatioD,  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  the  Blue 
mouDtains.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful hostelry,  and  from 
here  we  visited  many 
attractivespots  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest being  Spanish  Town, 
thirteen  miles  from  Kings- 
ton. It  is  an  old  place 
founded  by  the  Spanish 
about  1523,  who  christen- 
ed it  Santiago  de  la  Vega. 
In  early  times  it  was  a 
place  of  wealth  and  fash- 
ion, but  to-day  tt  is  little 
more  than  a  country  vil- 
lage, its  principal  attrac- 
tions being  its  beautiful 
public  square  filled  n-ith 
trojncal  plants  and  Sowers, 
its  fine  old  Cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Spanish  architecture  on 
the  island,  and  the  temple 
erected  in  honor  of  Admiral  Rodney.  In  Just  now  people  are  wondering  why 
the  cathedral  are  many  handsome  monu-  men  and  women  who  could  hve  elsewhere 
ments  and  tablets,  and  under  our  feet  were  would  dwell  in  a  land  of  earthquakes  and 
numerous  slabs  with  curious  records  such  hurricanes,  as  If  these  things  were  every- 
as  one  often  finds  in  old  cemeteries.  One  day  occurrences  or  happened  frequently. 
oftfaeseespeciBlIyattractedmyattention,as  As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  and  death  are 
aAerrecordingsomefactsrelativetothede-  companions  in  all  lands  and  under  all 
ceased,  it  assured  us  that  the  sleeper  "died  skies.  If  the  yellow  fever  occasionally 
amid  much  applause."  Was  he  an  actor  visits  Jamaica,  its  ravages  are  insignifi- 
who  fell  before  the  footlights,  I  wonder?  cant  compared  with  those  of  pneumonia 
This  slab  reminds  me  of  a  still  more  or  the  white  plague  in  our  northern  lands. 
remarkable  inscription  carved  on  the  If  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  sometimes 
tomb  of  l«wi8  Goldy  at  Green  Bay.  deva.state  sections  of  Jamaica,  do  we  not 
Tim  unfortunate,  or  rather  fortunate,  have  our  cyclones,  floods  and  blizzards, 
indJTidual  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  lucky  our  periods  of  cold,  our  losses  by  fire, 
Tictims  of  the  great  Port  Royal  earth-  and  the  needless  waste  of  life  by  railway 
quake,  for  the  epitaph  tells  us  that  he  and  other  avoidable  accidents?  Yes, 
"was  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake,  death  walks  by  our  side  under  every  flag 
and  by  the  Providence  of  God  was  by  and  in  everi'  clime.  As  for  me,  1  can 
another  shock  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  easily  understand  why  occasional  carth- 
miraculously  saved  by  swimming  until  quakes  or  hurricanes  do  not  drive  from 
>  boat  took  him  up.  He  lived  many  Jamaica  many  who,  if  they  desired,  could 
years  after  in  great  reputation,  beloved  live  in  other  lan<Is, 
hr  all  who  knew  him  and  much  lamented  Williamson  Buckman, 

■t  his  death."  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  STATEOWNED  RAILWAYS  OF  GERMANY. 

PART  II.  OF  "THE  RAILWAY  EXPERIENCE  OF  GERMANY." 


By  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


THE  POLITICAL  dangers  and 
abuses,  so  strenuously  predicted 
by  objectors  to  public  railways,  have  not 
materialized  in  Germany.  The  spoils 
system  is  unknown.  No  member  of 
Parliament  can  get  a  friend  or  constitu- 
ent a  place  on  the  State  railways  through 
political  influence.  President  Hadley 
says  that  political  difficulties  have  not 
been  experienced  in  the  administration 
of  the  Prussian  railways,  which  he  thinks 
**is  chiefly  due  to  the  superb  organiza- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Civil  Service." 
There  are  no  paid  lobbyists,  no  subsi- 
dized newspapers,  no  publication  bu- 
reaus, no  rake-offs.  Neither  graft  nor 
partisan  politics  have  any  place  in  the 
administration  of  the  railways. 

The  Government  railways  effected 
large  economies,  partly  by  condensation 
and  coordination  of  staffs  and  services, 
made  possible  by  the  unification  of  the 
railways,  partly  by  lopping  off  the  corpo- 
ration cupolas  from  over-grown  official 
salaries,  and  partly  by  improved  methods 
of  operation.  The  president  of  a  Prus- 
sian railway  division  gets  $2,750  a  year 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  $9,000 
a  year  and  the  use  of  a  house.  Think 
what  a  saving  could  be  made  in  our  rail- 
ways if  the  salaries  of  railway  presidents 
were  cut  from  $25,000,  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000  to  the  German  figures,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  out  of  the  question, 
since  presidents  of  colleges  often  receive 
only  $3,000  to  $3,500,  about  the  same 
as  the  Prussian  railroad  president,  in- 
cluding the  house-rent  he  has  in  addition 
to  his  salary;  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  War,  Postmaster  General 
or  other  member  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet in  this  country  only  gets  $8,000  a 
year,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
pay  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Railways. 


Further  economies  in  the  German  rail- 
ways, as  compared  to  ours,  result  from 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  cover 
the  expenses  and  emoluments  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  manipulating  conven- 
tions, electing  railroad  candidates  and 
running  legislative  lobbies.  They  are 
also  free  from  the  wastes  due  to  competing 
offices,  circuitous  routing,  etc.,  from  which 
our  transportation  system  suffers. 

In  respect  to  safety  the  German  rail- 
roads take  very  high  rank.  We  kill  more 
people  on  our  roads  each  week  than  are 
killed  on  the  German  roads  in  a  year. 
Taking  the  ave^es  per  milUon  passen- 
gers over  our  railroads  and  those  of  Prus- 
sia, we  find  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  kill  over  six  times  as  many  and 
injure  25  times  as  many  as  the  Prussian 
roads. 

The  service  is  not  so  good  in  some  re- 
spects as  ours,  but  is  admittedly  the  best 
in  Europe,  far  superior  on  the  whole  to 
that  afforded  by  the  French  or  EngUsh 
railway  systems.  No  nation  on  the 
globe  'can'equal  America  in  what  per- 
tains  to  the  development  of  mechamcal 
civilization,  but  it  is  veiy  clear  that  the 
secret  of  our  superiority  is  not  private- 
ownership,  since  the  private  roads  of 
France  and  England  as  a  whole  are  more 
inferior  to  ours  than  is  the  German  sys- 
tem. 

Both  freight  and  passenger  rates  are 
lower  in  Germany  than  in  England  or 
the  United  States.  The  average  passen- 
ger rate  is  less  than  1  cent  a  mile,  against 
2  cents  in  the  United  States,  and  2.25 
cents  in  Great  Britain.  Liberal  db- 
counts  from  ordinary  rates  are  made  in 
favor  of  education  and  labor.  School- 
children get  66  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent. 
off  on  monthly  tickets  and  75  per  cent, 
off  on   yearly  tickets.     Workingooen   in 
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Prussia  get  a  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a 
cent  a  mile  on  journeys  to  and  from  work 
up  to  31  miles,  and  for  long  distances,  80 
working-men  together  can  get  50  per 
cent.  oflF  the  ordinary  rate.  On  the  Ber- 
lin elevated  railways,  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State  in  conjunction 
with  Uie  suburban  roads  as  one  system, 
the  ordinary  fards  are  2  cents  anywhere 
from  1  to  5  stations  (about  15  miles)  and 
5  cents  for  any  distance,  the  maximum 
being  about  31  iniles.  By  purchasing 
weekly  or  monthl^  tickets,  workingmen 
can  get  rates  consklerably  below  these 
normal  charges. 

There  is  an  impression  that  freight- 
rates  in  Germany  are  much  higher  than 
in  the  United  States.  This  impression 
has  resulted  from  the  comparison  of 
average  rates  without  explanation  of 
what  the  averages  represent.  The  aver- 
age merchandise  rate  m  Prussia  is  1.36 
cents  per  ton-mile  against  .78  of  a  cent 
in  this  country.  But  the  American  rate 
does  not  include  express,  which  pays  very 
hi^  rates,  while  the  German  rate  does 
include  express.  It  also  includes  large 
amounts  of  traffic  which  in  this  country 
is  handled  by  fast  freight  and  private-car 
lines,  the  earnings  of  which  are  not  in- 
duded  in  the  reported  railroad  revenues. 
The  American  rate  is  cut  down  by  in- 
duding  large  amounts  of  freight  carried 
for  the  companies  themselves,  for  which 
no  diaige  is  made,  while  the  Grerman 
figure  includes  aoly  freight  actually  paid 
for.  The  German  roads  carry  an  im- 
mense amount  of  mail  and  packages  for 
the  parcels-post,  for  which  they  get  no 
pay,  while  American  roads  receive  large 
sums  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  pack- 
ages for  the  most  part  go  by  express  with 
us.  The  proportion  of  bulky,  heavy, 
low-rate  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron,  ore, 
timber,  etc.,  is  very  much  larger  here 
(where  coal  alone  constitutes  one-third 
of  the  total  tonnage)  than  in  Europe, 
where  the  bulk  of  such  traffic  is  carried 
by  water.  The  average  haul  in  Germany 
is  78  miles,  against  244  miles  in  the 
United  Stales,  o^rer  three  times  the  Ger- 


man haul,  and  this  cuts^down  the  average 
mile  rate  tremendously,  so  that  on  two 
roads  run  with  equal  efficiency  and 
charging  the  same  rates  for  equal  service 
involving  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  the  road  with  the  long  average 
haul  will  show  a  much  lower  ton-mile 
rate.  Our  low  ton-mile  rate  is  partly 
due  to  carriage  on  circuitous  routes  and 
other  unnecessary  competitive  transpor- 
tation representing  a  waste  of  industrial 
force.  And  worse  yet,  our  average  tells 
the  story  of  special  rates  and  secret  con- 
cessions to  favored  shippers.  Our  ton- 
mile  rate  does  not  represent  the  rates  the 
public  has  to  pay,  but  is  brought  below 
the  actual  public  rate  level  by  the  rebates 
and  concessions  granted  the  trusts  and 
combines  and  other  big  shippers.  The 
German  average  represents  the  rates  that 
all  the  people  pay.  Making  allowance 
for  express  and  mail,  company  freight 
and  private-car  line  traffic,  the  Grerman 
commissioners,  recently  in  this  country, 
conclude  that  a  proper  figure  for  our 
average  freight  rate  would  be  1.44  cents 
per  ton-mile,  while  the  figure  for  the 
Prussian  roads  would  be  .95  of  a  cent. 

After  studying  German  freight-rates 
on  the  ground  and  comparing  them  with 
American  rates  for  similar  distances  and 
shipments,  I  found  that  the  German  ton- 
mile  rates  on  local  traffic  are  generally 
less  than  one-third  of  ours.*  (For  spe- 
cific comparison  see  The  Railways,  the 
Trusts,  and  the  People,  pAge  338.)  Tak- 
ing direct  comparison  for  longer  distances 
into  the  calculation,  we  find  that  our 
rates  on  less  than  carload  lots  are  50  to 
200  per  cent,  higher  than  the  German 
rates.  This  is  a  much  more  accurate 
method  of  investigation  than  any  com- 
parison of  general  averages  with  the 
broadly  differing  content  behind  those 
averages  in  the  two  countries.  On  the 
private  railroads  of  Great  Britain  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  is  over  80  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  average  German  rate,  so 

♦See  note  at  end  of  this  article  for  statement  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  Professor  Hugo  R. 
Meyer. 
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in  another  way  it  is  clear  that  some  other 
cause  than  private-ownership  is  to  be 
credited  with  our  low  average  freight- 
rate  in  the  United  States.  The  German 
Government  has  been  criticized  for  not 
making  blanket-rates  to  develop  long- 
distance traffic  and  epecially  for  not 
making  rates  that  would  enable  the  rail- 
ways to  absorb  the  long-distance  traffic 
which  now  goes  by  water.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  to  one  who  is  not  a  railroad 
lawyer  or  official  why  the  railways  should 
try  to  capture  freight  which  can  go  at 
lower  actual  cost  by  water.  If  one  big 
trust  o\\Tied  both  the  waterways  and  the 
railroads  in  this  country,  would  the  rail- 
roads take  freight  that  could  be  sent  by 
water  at  lower  than  actual  cost?  That 
is  the  situation  in  Germany  where  the 
big  People's  Trust  owns  both  the  railways 
and  the  waterways. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Ger- 
man railway  management  is  free  from 
difficulty  or  beyond  criticism.  The  con- 
flict of  sectional  interests  which  exists  in 
Germany  not  less  than  in  the  United 
States  gives  rise  to  many  serious  and 
difficult  questions.  The  adjustments  are 
not  always  what  a  disinterested  observer 
might  think  best,  but  the  methods  of  ad- 
justment are  beyond  criticism.  In  Ger- 
many questions  of  sectional  interest  are 
decided  by  fair,  open,  earnest,  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  representations  of  all 
the  interests  involved.  In  the  United 
States  questions  of  sectional  interest  are 
decided  by  secret  conference  and  arbi- 
trary action  of  a  few  powerful  individuals 
acting  with  sole  reference  to  their  private 
profit.  Under  the  German  system.  New 
England,  Kansas,  Colorado,  etc.,  would 
have  a  full  hearing  and  a  vote  in  deter- 
mining the  railway  policy.  Under  our 
system,  the  destinies  of  New  England, 
Kansas,  Denver,  Spokane,  etc.,  are  de- 
termined by  decree  of  Wall-street's  rail- 
road kings  and  trust  magnates  without 
a  hearing  and  without  consideration  of 
anything  but  the  profit  of  the  railroad 
owners. 

The  profits  of  the  German  railways  are 


very  large  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
total  receipts.  The  gross  profits  of  the 
Prussian  roads  are  over  $150,000,000 
and  the  net  surplus  after  all  expenses 
and  interest  charges  are  paid,  including 
new  equipment,  extensions,  and  special 
funds,  is  over  $100,000,000. 

The  employes  of  the  German  railways 
are  well  cared  for.  The  management 
takes  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
kilUng  or  mainimg  them ;  carefully  avoids 
over-working  them;  pays  them  excellent 
wages  according  to  the  general  wage- 
level  in  Germany — much  higher  wages 
than  the  EngUsh  railways  pay,  although 
the  general  wage-level  is  higher  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Germany;  pensions  them 
when  their  working  days  are  over;  makes 
provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans; 
and  gives  them  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  through  their  right  to 
help  elect  the  members  of  the  Railway 
Councils  and  the  members  of  Parliament, 
who  finally  determine  the  policy  of  the 
roads  and  the  conditions  of  the  service. 
It  has  been  stated  by  an  influential  writer 
in  this  country  that  the  German  railway 
workers  are  disfranchised,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  They  have  the  same  right  as 
any  other  citizen  to  vote,  both  in  local 
and  national  elections  and  they  exercise 
their  right. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Prussian 
railway  administration  is  the  system  of 
local  and  national  Councils,  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  chambers 
of  commerce,  laborers'  organizations, 
farmers'  unions,  dairy  associations,  mer- 
chants' clubs,  etc.,  to  cooperate  with  the 
railway  directories  in  the  management 
of  the  roads.  The  law  requires  the  rail- 
way officers  constantly  to  advise  with 
these  Councils  and  to  act  upon  their 
recommendations  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible,  so  that  in  Grermany  to-day, 
through  the  Councils  and  the  Parliament, 
the  railway  system  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  manage  and 
direct.  The  roads  are  actually  operated 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  on  one  of 
the   most  democratic    and    cooperatiye 
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plans  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive. 

Imagine  our  railway  managers  con- 
stantly subjected  to  cross-examination 
by  the  people's  representatives,  under 
conditions  that  would  make  it  folly  to 
tell  anything  but  the  absolute  truth,  with 
books  and  transactions  always  under  the 
scrutiny  of  pubUc  auditors  and  inspectors, 
obliged  to  reveal  all  bargains,  costs,  rates, 
meUiods  and  agreements!  Imagine  our 
people  having  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  railways  through  councils  and 
standing  committees  com|K)sed  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  farmers,  work- 
ingmen,  etc.,  elected  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  unions,  agricultural  as- 
sociations, etc.,  under  laws  requiring  the 
railway  management  to  consult  these 
people's  councils  continually  as  to  rates, 
time-tables,  etc.,  and  conform  to  their 
decisions  so  far  as  reasonably  possible, 
with  appeal  to  a  national  council  repre- 
senting the  business  interests  of  all  classes 
of  people  and  constituting  virtually  a 
coordinate  part  of  the  national  railway 
administration!  Everyone  free  to  make 
suggestions  and  complaints  without  fear 
of  railway  persecution  or  expensive  liti- 
gation! Every  petition  sure  of  fair- 
minded  consideration  and  every  import- 
ant question  certain  to  be  investigated 
with  comprehensive  thoroughness,  not 
to  ascertain  hoW  the  most  money  can  be 
made  for  a  fe^w  railway  managers  and 
controlling  o\^ers,  but  to  ascertain  what 
is  best  for  th^  interest  of  all  concerned! 
What  would  become  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  Baer,  Moigtm,  Rockefeller  and  Comp- 
any ?  What  Would  become  of  the  whole 
congrq^tion  'of  railroad  graft  and  chican- 
eiy,  the  whole  congested  slums  of  railroad 
politics  ^and  finfuice  in  this  country  ? 

As  Charles  Francis  Adams  long  ago 
pointed  out,  the  German  railroad  system 
is  **  practically  a  cooperative  system,  the 
Government  befog  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  trustee  managing  a  vast  industrial 
organization  for  the  general  public  bene- 
fit," and  in  constant  consultation  with 
local  and  national  bodies  representing 
the  interests    of   all   classes   of   people. 


Our  railroads  know  how  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  trusts,  some- 
times for  the  public  good — ^too  often 
against  it.  May  we  not  reasonably  ask 
for  a  system  that  will  give  the  people  a 
fair  share  of  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  ?  Is  it  just  that  the 
sugar  people,  beef  people,  coal  people, 
and  oil  people,  should  have  a  large  share 
in  rate-making,  while  most  all  of  our 
80,000,000  of  people  have  no  share? 
Especially,  is  it  just  when  most  of  the 
80,000,000  need  a  share  in  rate-making 
far  more  than  the  sugar-beef-coal-oil 
people  et  al? 

Public  sentiment  in  Germany  is  over- 
whelmingly with  the  State  system.  There 
are  complaints,  of  course.  Few  things 
human  are  free  from  complaints  and  op- 
position, but  the  complaints  and  the  op- 
position are  relatively  insignificant.  Pub- 
Uc opinion  in  the  mass  is  with  the  railway 
system.  This  is  not  only  my  own  con- 
clusion after  earnest  eflForts  to  get  at  pub- 
Uc sentiment  by  talking  with  many  peo- 
ple of  various  classes,  but  is  the  conclu- 
sion also  of  Professor  Ely,  Hon.  B.  H. 
Meyer,  the  American  Consul  at  Berlin, 
and  other  American  students  of  the  Grer- 
man  railway  situation. 

The  Germans  beUeve  that  whoever 
owns  and  operates  a  country's  transpor- 
tation system  virtually  owns  the  country; 
and  that  the  pubUc  highway  should  be 
managed  for  the  pubUc  benefit  and  not 
for  private  profit.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  their  railroad  philosophy. 

The  regulation  of  private  railways  as 
in  England,  France  and  the  United 
States,  tends  to  secure  the  dominance  of 
public  interest  for  prevention,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  of  the  positive  abuses  to 
which  private  railways  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty are  prone  to  devote  so  much  of  their 
attention.  But  regulation  cannot  se- 
cure in  any  reasonable  degree  the  dom- 
inance of  public  interest  or  a  manage- 
ment actuated  by  public  motives  and 
devoting  themselves  earnestly  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  public  good. 

The  German  system  secures  the  dom- 
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inance  of  public  interest  both  for  pre- 
vention and  for  action.  It  secures  the 
dominance  of  pubUc  interest  for  preven- 
tion much  more  completely  and  perfectly 
than  the  French  or  English  system — ^as 
one  might  expect,  since  it  is  hardly  |K)s- 
sible  by  any  amount  of  control  to  get  as 
good  results  from  the  other  fellow's  serv- 
ants as  you  can  from  your  own — and  it 
secures  also  the  dominance  of  public  in- 
terest for  positive  service.  The  man- 
agement does  not  have  to  be  coerced  to 
act  in  accord  with  public  interest ;  for 
those  who  have  the  actual  possession  and 
active  management  of  the  railways  have 
also  the  fullest  motives  to  act  for  the 
public  benefit,  are  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  have  their  success  measured 
by  that  standard. 

Other  nations  have  attested  the  success 
of  State-ownership  in  Germany  by  that 
best  of  all  indorsements,  sincere  and 
earnest  imitation.  Switzerland,  for  ex- 
ample, has  nationaUzed  her  railways, 
basing  her  argument  partly  on  Germany's 
successful  experience;  Italy  also  has 
undertaken  the  operation  of  her  roads, 
hoping  she  may  attain  some  of  the  bene- 

'*'The  reader  will  find  a  strenuous  criticism  of  the 
Prussian  railway  and  canal  policy  in  a  new  book  on 
Oovemment  Regvlation  of  nailway  Rates,  by  Hugo 
R.  Meyer,  an  assistant  professor  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. The  book  is  a  brief  for  the  railroads  against 
President  Roosevelt's  policy  of  rate  regulation,  and 
against  State  ownership,  and  the  backbone  of  it  is 
a  rabid  attack  on  the  German  system. 

Professor  Meyer  has  never  been  in  Grermany. 
That  was  not  necessary.  In  fact,  it  might  have 
made  havoc  with  his  argument  and  interfered  with 
his  purpose.  For  example,  in  this  book,  and  in  his 
testunony  before  the  Senate  Committee,  May  5, 
1905,  he  tells  us  that  "one  single  firm  [the  firm  of 
von  Bolle,  as  we  learn  from  p.  387  of  the  book,] 
is  stabling  to-day  within  the  city  limits  of  Berlin 
14,000  cows.  .  .  .  And  within  the  limits  of  Berlin 
one  can  count,  and  smell,  upwards  of  14,000  cows, 
kept  there  to  supply  the  population  with  milk  that 
the  railroads  are  not  allowed  to  bring  from  a  dis- 
tance."    (P.  156.) 

Now  the  great  dairyman,  C.  Bole  (not  von  Bolle), 
made  a  statement  in  the  spring  of  1905,  when  Mr. 
Meyer's  testimony  was  caUed  to  his  attention,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  cows  at  all  in  Berlin;  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  cows  in  the  city,  but  that 
there  was  no  causal  connection  between  that  fact 
and  the  railway  rates  on  milk,  and  that  of  the  600,- 
000  liters  of  milk  required  in  Berlin  daily,  only  about 
one-sixth  is  produced  in  Berlin  and  its  suburbs. 

Professor  B.  H.  Meyer,  who  visited  the  Berlin 


fits  Germany  has  secured  from  her  Gov- 
ernment railways;  and  now  Japan  has 
decided  on  the  policy  of  State  manage- 
ment, influenced  largely  by  G^rmany*s 
example,  though  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
forget  that  the  success  of  the  State  roads 
of  Belgium,  Denmark,  New  Zealand 
and  other  countries  has  also  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  the  public  system. 

Meanwhile  the  Grerman  railway  man- 
agement (fully  conscious  that  their  sys- 
tem, fine  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  still 
capable  of  great  improvement)  are  ran- 
sacking the  worfd  for  new  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, and  the  people's  representatives 
are  constantly  discussing  what  can  be 
done  to  make  the  roads  still  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  public.  And  when  a 
change  in  the  public  interest  is  voted, 
the  way  is  open  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  not  only  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  managers,  but  with 
their  cordial  cooperation  and  earnest 
wish  to  make  the  railroads  just  what  the 
pubUc — the  stockholders  and  owners  of 
the  roads — want  them  to  be.* 

Frank  Parsons. 

BosioUy  Mass, 

dairy  within  a  few  weeks  of  Professor  Hugo's  tes- 
timony and  who  broueht  out  the  facts  in  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  for  Februjtry,  1906,  also  states 
tnat  in  the  German  article  ^m  which  Professor 
Hu^  garbled  and  mis^uotec^  the  sentence  out  of 
which  he  constructed  his  cow-Bction — in  that  very 
same  article  on  the  devdopment  of  the  milk  traffic 
in  Germany,  the  writer  snows  "^at  "the  require- 
ments of  the  agricultural  and  d£ry  interests  have 
been  met  in  a  most  satisfactory  inanner,  and  that 
an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  met  all  demands 
reasonably  well."  Very  properly;  "Professor  B.  H. 
asks,  "whether  due  respect  for  f^  play  and  the 
truth  should  not  have  impelled  faSm  to  give  a  hint 
of  these  things  to  his  American  renders,  instead  of 
garbling  a  single  sentence  from  tHe  article." 

The  same  tendency  to  make  fiction  m^querade 
as  railway  economics — a  tendency  that  lias  been 
discovered  also  in  the  returns  of  Isome  of  the  private 
railways  Professor  Mcrfer  adttures  so  much — this 
same  tendency  to  use  imagination  in  place  of  rea- 
son marks  the  Chicago  man's  discussion  of  the 
Grerman  canal  policy,  and  in  fact  his  whole  book. 

He  says  the  Prussian  railways  are  at  fault  because 
they  do  not  make  rates  to  con^>ete  with  the  canals, 
but  calmly  let  a  lot  of  heavjr  traffic  go  by  water; 
that  the  appropriation  of  miUions  pfroves  the  railway 
^stem  a  failure;  that  the  oying  need  of  Gennany 
is  lon^-distance  traffic  on  the  rauways,  etc. 

This  crying  need  is  a  figment  of  tiie  Plrofessor's 
fertile  imagination.    The  German  people  control 
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MY  COMPANION  had  been  veiy 
silent,     but    as    the    camp-fire 
blazed  again,  he  began: 

"  Well,  sir,  I  do  n't  think  it  was  a  dream, 
and  it  could  n't  have  been  that  I  imag- 
ined it  all,  for  you  know  I  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Mexico,  out  on  the  plain, 
and  I  'd  never  heard  that  story  about 

their  mihray  rates,  and  if  there  were  a  crymg  need 
for  more  lonf-distance  traffic  in  their  pudmnent, 
the  rates  woukl  be  made  so  as  to  secure  it.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
German  people  are  right  in  reiving  on  their  own 
judgmoit  in  this  matter  rather  tnan  on  that  of  any 
economic  professor  of  the  Rockefeller  University. 
The  indusbial  progress  of  Germany  in  recent  years 
is  marpelous,  as  even  Professor  Meyer  admits. 
Afanost  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  tnat  the  rail- 
ways have  naralyzed  Grermany,  and  that  modem 
inaiifltiial  Gennany  is  the  marvel  of  the  world; 
that  the  Gcnnan  railways  are  merely  feeders  to 
onah,  and  that  there  has  been  "a  huge  increase  in 
the  volume  of  traffic'*  on  the  railways;  that  the 
Gciman  railway  policy  has  caused  excessive  con- 
centration of  population,  and  that  the  Grerman 
distanoe  tariff  prevents  a  high  development  of  long- 
distanoe  transportation. 

The  fact  18  that  long-distance  transportation  is 
die  of  tlw  prime  causes  of  excessive  concentration 
of  populatioii.  The  coniparative  statistics  of  urban 
and  rmal  pc^mlation  in  the  United  States  and  Prus- 
sia Aow  a  greater  {percentage  of  increase  in  this 
counby  than  in  Germany  during  the  railway  age. 

If  the  appropriation  of  millions  for  canals  proves 
the  PkiiSBUUi  railwajiB  a  failure,  then  I  suppose  the 
csnal  i^ipropriatioa  of  $120,000,000  by  New  York 
Slate,  approved  by  pc^ular  vote,  is  convincing 
proof  to  Mr.  Meyer  of  the  inefficiency,  incompe- 
tence and  miananagaiient  of  the  New  York  Central. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  Grerman  writer  who 

flhonld  tdl  his  readers  that  American  railways  had 

failed  because  the  Government  was  still  spending 

monegr  on  canals,  or  because  the  railways  nad  not 

kepi  afl  tra£Bc  off  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rivers  and 

the  oceans?    If  German  traffic  can  go  at  less  than 

rul  cost  from  point  to. point  by  water,  why  should 

n*t  it  ?    And  in  America,  if  fraght  can  go  at  lower 

cost  fa^  the  lakes,  or  round  the  cape  to  California, 

why  shonld  n*t  it?    Whjr  shoald  our  railroads  cut 

kogHhslanoe  rates  to  tne  bone  to  capture  traffic 

thst  bfkingii  on  the  water  by  the  law  oi  economics, 

and  compel  kxssl  traffic  to  pay  not  only  its  own 

filed  chsins  but  part  of  afl  that  belong  to  the  cut- 

late  lomMislanoe  business? 

The  Qtkmgo  man  is  so  saturated  with  the  phil- 
oiopliy  of  the  private  railways  that  he  can  't  see 


Cain.  It  was  the  second  day  that  I  had 
been  lost  in  the  bare  bad  lands  without 
water,  or  maybe  it  was  the  third.  Noth- 
ing was  moving  now  over  the  endless 
desert  but  the  blazing  sun  and  millions 
of  Uttle  ants  or  grains  of  sand  that  scur- 
ried round  my  feet — and  I  sank  down 
to  die. 

anything  but  railway  tonnage.  His  only  question 
is:  "Does  it  make  money  for  the  railways?"  He 
never  asks,  "Is  it  just?"  "Does  it  make  for  econ- 
omy of  industrial  power?"  "Does  it  tend  to  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  power?"  "Does  it  make 
for  ffood  citizenship?" 

He  does  not  test  the  Prussian  railway  by  any 
such  standards;  doesn't  seem  to  be  aware  that 
such  standards  exist;  is  entirely  satisfied,  apparently 
that  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Beef-TVust  should 
have  better  rate  arrangements  on  our  railways  than 
other  shippers  ;  can' t  see  an3rthin^  the  matter  with 
our  railways  ;  says,  "Discrimination  is  the  secret 
of  the  efficiency  of  American  railways"  ;  has  no  word 
of  condemnation  for  the  payment  of  rebates,  the 
free  pass,  terminal  railroad  and  private  car  abuses, 
the  watering  and  manipulation  of  stocks,  the  con- 
centration of  railroad  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  for  their  private  benefit,  the  evil  of  railway 
corporation  influence  in  politics,  the  bribery  of 
legislators,  the  railroad  lobbies,  the  packed  conven- 
tions, the  control  of  elections,  and  the  legislation 
in  private  interests. 

For  excellent  estimates  of  Meyer's  work  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  criticisms  by  H.  C.  Adams,  B.  H. 
Meyer  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  the  Yale  Re- 
view (February),  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
(February),  and  McClure*s  (IVtatih),  1906.  Adams 
says  that  the  writer's  assumptions  in  respect  to  con- 
troverted questions  relating  to  the  tests  to  be  applied 
in  judging  of  railway  managements  "vitiate  his 
entire  treatise."  B.  H.  Meyer  speaks  of  "the  un- 
reliability of  the  references"  given  by  Hugo  Meyer, 
and  says  that  Hugo  Meyer  misquotes  and  misrep- 
resents German  and  French  authorities  dted  hy 
him,  giving;  the  reader  to  understand  that  their 
views  are  *' diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  they 
really  hold."  He  also  says  that  "bias  is  the  unify- 
ing principle  of  the  book."  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
says :  "The  work  throughout  is  marked  by  singular 
bias  and  prejudice.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  which 
is  itself  in  possession  of  sufficient  bias  to  make  it 
hard  for  it  to  see  the  real  weight  of  the  wron^  our 
railroads  are  guilty  of,  nevertheless  has  fairness 
enough  to  say  editorially  of  this  book  (December  1, 
1905) :  *  We  deeply  regret  that  the  learned  professor 
should  have  approached  his  subject  with  such  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  partisanship  and  bias.'" 
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"As  I  touched  the  ground,  I  felt  some 
quick  blows  on  my  boot,  and  the  whir 
that  had  been  in  my  ears  so  long  seemed 
to  grow  louder.  I  looked  at  my  leg  and 
saw,  without  any  interest,  that  as  I  fell 
I  had  pinned  a  big  rattlesnake  to  the 
ground  with  the  side  of  my  boot,  and  he 
was  striking  again  and  again  at  the  leather 
near  his  head. 

"My  stick  was  still  in  my  hand,  and 
I  raised  it — the  snake  was  working  for- 
ward under  the  boot:  soon  he  would 
reach  my  knee — ^what  matter!  I  must 
die;  that  death  could  be  no  worse  than 
tliis,  and  he  in  his  handsome  vigor,  he 
will  hve;  he  wants  to  Uve — I  could  see 
the  muscles  working  under  his  skin.  In 
a  moment  he  struck  my  knee,  and  it  felt 
Uke  a  bum.  But  I  threw  the  stick  away, 
and  the  snake  stopped  striking  and  sUd 
away  from  under  the  weight  of  my  foot, 
sUd  away — to  nowhere.  I  give  you  my 
word — there  was  n't  so  much  as  a  tuft 
of  sage  or  a  stone  on  all  that  plain,  nor 
there  was  n't  a  hole  but  the  little  sun- 
cracks  in  the  earth." . 

He  paused,  and  the  darkness  about  us 
was  very  still;  then  he  went  on: 

"  And  a  man  stood  beside  me  that  came 
from  nowhere ;  and  he  picked  me  up  and 
carried  me  all  that  day  out  of  the  bad 
lands, — he  was  a  big  fellow, — until  at 
night  we  came  to  a  ranch  on  Gyp  Creek. 
And  he  talked  to  me  all  that  day;  he  said 
he  was  Cain,  the  son  of  Eve  and  of  the 
Snake.  And  he  told  me  how  his  brother 
was  a  sheep-man  and  he  had  killed  him, 
the  same  as  we  kill  the  sheep-men  here, 
and  God  had  changed  him  back  into  his 
father's  shape,  and  told  him  he  must  live 


like  that,  and  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him, — ^until 
some  man  that  he  would  wound,  and 
that  could  kill  him,  should  love  him  enough 
to  spare  him. 

"For  he  said  that  the  man  that  gives 
love  always  gives  hfe,  and  that  it  was  hate 
that  made  all  the  evil  of  the  world.  He 
said  that  love  was  the  savior  that  would 
redeem  the  earth,  and  that  before  we  can 
love,  which  is  doing  good,  we  must  quit 
hating,  which  is  doing  wrong. 

"  He  said  that  it  was  n't  enough  not  to 
hurt  anyone,  nor  even  to  help  everyone; 
that  to  love  truly,  we  must  forgive  every- 
one,— even  those  who  would  hurt  us  and 
who  would  treat  us  unjustly.  We  must 
even  stop  wishing  that  they  would  get 
their  deserts.  When  we  accept  Nature, 
which  is  the  kindness  of  God,  and  so  get 
free  of  all  bitterness,  the  real  life  begins, 
and  happiness  is  then  as  natural  as  it  is 
for  a  plant  to  grow  in  the  light.  Only 
that  Love  gives  happiness  which  is  the 
reward  of  Love. 

"  He  said  that  if  we  love,  though  we  be 
dead,  yet  shall  we  live  again,  and  he  told 
me  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I  can  re- 
member only  in  my  heart — ^I  am  an  ig- 
norant man,  Sir. 

"Those  ranchmen  claim  I  drifted  in 
about  midnight,  plum  crazy,  and  with 
nothing  but  a  bad  bruise  on  my  knee; 
but  I  know  better.  Well,  sir,  before  that 
I  had  killed  men,  but  since  that  day  I  've 
never  killed  a  living  thing,  and  I  never 
will." 

He  stopped,  and  the  silence  closed  in 
on  us  again.  Bolton  Hall. 

New  York  City. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  MISTAKE. 


Bt  Lintok  Sattebtu  w  ait. 


IF  PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  asset  of  the 
Repubhcan  party,  Mr.  Bryan  is  easily 
nesEt  in  value  to  that  organization.  With- 
out the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  more  influential  <^  his  followers,  not 
even  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
could  for  long  hold  ihe  Republican  voters 
together  as  a  political  organization.  It 
is  the  continued  existence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  a  political  organization, 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Republican 
voters  with  all  of  that  party's  past  his- 
tory, whether  good  or  bad,  that  prevents 
the  breach  in  party  lines  and  the  re- 
alignment of  the  voters,  which  present 
conditions  plainly  call  for.  Were  that 
party  to  disband,  the  Republican  party 
would  speedily  divide.  The  two  leading 
factions  would  quickly  become  two  an- 
tagonistic parties.  As  Mr.  Blaine  re- 
marked, in  speaking  of  the  divisions  in 
the  old  Republican-Democratic  party, 
when  the  Federalist  party  disappeared 
from  the  scene:  "No  political  organiza- 
tion can  live  without  opposition."  With 
the  common  taiemy  overthrown,  or  no 
loi^r  in  si^t,  internal  dissensions  in- 
evitably lead  to  party  disruption.  Such 
b  human  nature.  But  so  long  as  the  or- 
ganization which  has  been  bitterly  fought 
in  past  jeais  stands  before  the  eyes  of 
the  voters  as  the  only  haven  of  refuge,  if 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  dominant 
influences  in  their  own  party,  they  are 
impelled  by  their  prejudices  and  their 
pride  to  ding  to  their  own  organization 
and  to  hope  for  its  redemption  through 
some  mixacalous  aid. 

The  piesent  political  condition  natu- 
rally and  normally  should  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  tiie  Democratic  organ- 
ization, the  oxisequent  withdrawal  of 
the  more  radical  democratic  element 
from  the  Republican  party  and  the  crys- 
tdfizaliQa  into  a  new  truly  democratic 


organization — ^whatever  its  name — ^into 
which  would  be  drawn  by  the  law  of 
political  gravitation  the  democratic  ele- 
ment of  the  country.  The  so-called  con- 
servative Democrats  would  naturally  find 
their  way  into  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, making  of  that  party  the  great  so- 
called  conservative  pa^y  of  the  country, 
just  as  the  pro-slavery  Whigs  found  their 
way  by  easy  stages  into  the  old  pro- 
slavery  Democratic  party.  The  issue 
between  privilege  and  popular  rights, 
between  plutocracy  and  democracy, 
could  then  be  joined  with  a  reasonable 
hope  that  the  real  public  sentiment  would 
be  expressed. 

Mr.  Bryan's  mistake  consists  in  his 
hugging  the  delusion  that  Republican 
voters  will  come  to  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization so  soon  as  they  become  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  the  policies  which 
it  may  espouse.  True,  some  will  do  so. 
But  where  one  voter  will  thus  change  his 
party  affiliations,  a  dozen  who  feel  much 
the  same  will  refuse  to  do  so  because  of 
prejudice  and  party  vanity.  Partisan 
prejudice  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
which  control  men's  actions.  Doubtiess 
Mr.  Bryan  feels  great  pride  in  the  his- 
torical Democratic  party  to  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  belonged,  but  he 
should  not  forget  that  the  perfect  com- 
plement of  this  pride  is  the  prejudice 
against  affiliating  with  that  same  party 
entertained  by  the  Republican  whose 
views  may  be  similar  to  Mr.  Bryan's  and 
whose  father,  and  perhaps  grandfather, 
were  loyal  Republicans.  These  two  men 
may  cherish  the  same  sentiments,  but 
the  party-pride  of  the  one  and  the  party- 
prejudice  of  the  other  keeps  them  apart. 
They  could  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  a  new  organization,  without  humiliat- 
ing the  pride  of  the  one  or  offending  the 
prejudices  of  the  other.  It  is  far  less 
difficult  to  induce  a  man  to  leave  his 
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party  to  unite  with  a  new  organization 
than  it  is  to  induce  him  to  join  the  or- 
ganization against  which  he  has  fought 
with  partisan  zeal. 

Mr.  Biyan  should  adjust  his  political 
eye-glasses  and  view  his  grand  old  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  Republicans  view  it,  and 
he  might  begin  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  while  the  Democratic  party  remains 
a  minority  party  its  policies  are,  after  a 
time,  being  carried  out,  one  by  one,  by 
the  RepubUcans. 

There  is  to-day  a  great  unorganized 
party  of  democracy  in  this  country.  The 
individuals  who  compose  it  are  to  be 
found  among  those  calling  themselves 
Democrats,  among  those  calling  them- 
selves Repubhcans,  and  among  those 
styled  Independents,  or  to  state  the  situ- 
ation in  a  dijQPerent  form,  there  are  two 
actually  antagonistic  parties  within  the 
Republican  party-lines,  and  practically 
the  same  two  antagonistic  parties  within 
the  Democratic  lines.  Normally  there 
should  be  a  dissolving  and  a  re-crystalli- 
zation, so  that  each  of  the  two  similar 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
might  coalesce,  so  that  Republican  plu- 
tocrat and  Democratic  plutocrat  might 
join  hands  as  their  hearts  are  already 
joined,  and  Republican  democrat  and 
Democratic  democrat  might  march  un- 
der one  banner  proclaiming  their  com- 
mon principles. 

The  actual  situation  is  abnormal. 
Nothing  would  so  greatiy  help  to  restore 
natural  conditions  as  the  retirement  from 
the  field  of  the  Democratic  organization. 
By  keeping  it  alive,  Mr.  Biyan  may  start 
with  the  advantage  of  the  party  machin- 
ery and  of  the  votes  which  will  follow 
the  party  name,  but  to  win  success,  the 
popular  movement  needs  more  than  the 
votes  which  control  of  the  Democratic 
machinery  will  give.  It  needs  the  votes 
of  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  cause  they  feel  disposed  to 
favor  is  identified  with  that  same  party 
machinery.  There  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  by  injecting  some  vitality  into  the 
Democratic  organization  Mr.  Biyan  is 


rendering  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  Republican  organization  and  the 
cause  which  it  represents.  He  ignores 
human  nature  and,  it  would  seem,  dis- 
regards the  teachings  of  our  political 
history.  Could  the  free-soil  sentiment 
have  captured  the  Whig  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  early  fifties,  the  movement 
would  have  had  the  prestige  of  a  party 
name,  and  the  added  strength  due  to  the 
formal  adherence  of  voters  who  would 
have  cared  little  for  the  newly-espoused 
principles,  but  who  would  have  blindly 
followed  that  party  name.  But  could 
the  rehabilitated  Whig  party  have  se- 
cured the  confidence  and  won  the  sup- 
port of  free-soil  Democrats,  as  did  the 
newly-organized  Republican  party  in 
the  formation  of  which  Democrats,  Whigs 
and  Free-Soilers  alike  took  part  ?  Mani- 
festly not.  The  first  poll  might  have 
been  greater,  but  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment would  have  been  much  less  rapid. 
Why,  in  1860,  did  the  leaders  of  the  young 
Republican  party  in  doubtful  states 
urge  that,  wiUi  Mr.  Seward  as  the  can- 
didate, their  states  could  not  be  carried 
by  the  Republicans  ?  Was  it  not  because 
Mr.  Seward  had  been  for  years  a  leader 
among  the  Whigs  and,  as  such,  had  in- 
curred the  hostility  and  excited  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Democratic  voters  of  free- 
sml  proclivities,  whofle  support  it  was 
necessary  to  win  to  the  new  party  ?  Men 
hesitate  to  step  out  from  among  their 
neighbors  and  friends  to  join  the  organi- 
zation which  they,  in  common  with  Uiose 
neighbors  and  ftiends,  have  been  fight- 
ing. It  is  folly  to  ignore  this  obvious  fact 
When  a  new  issue  of  commanding  im- 
portance arises,  the  natural  thing  is  for 
one  of  the  two  chief  existing  parties  to 
disband.  It  is  almost  certain  that  <me 
or  the  other  of  the  existing 'parties  will 
be  so  under  the  control  of  tiie  exponoits 
of  one  side  of  that  issue  that  its  destiny 
is  already  determined.  Hiis  party  will 
almost  necessarily  be  the  dominant  party 
at  the  time.  Thus  the  Democimtic  c^ 
ganization  was  fated  to  become  the  diam- 
pion   of  slave-extension  in  ante-bellum 
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days,  and  the  Republican  party  of  to-day 
— in  spite  of  the  Roosevelt  episode — 
seems  destined  to  wage  the  battle  of  the 
"interests'*  in  the  coming  struggle. 

The  Democratic  party  of  to-day,  as 
the  Whig  party  of  the  fifties,  is  the  minor- 
ity party,  rent  by  the  cleavage  Unes  of 
the  developing  new  issues,  and  the  most 
signal  public  service  that  party  could 
render  would  be  to  pass  into  history,  as 
did  the  Whig  party  when  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question  gave  birth  to  a  new 
issue  with  a  new  party  to  espouse  it. 
Had  some  Whig  leader  of  free-soil  prin- 
ciples and  great  personal  popularity 
held  the  Whig  party  together,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  free-soil  sentiment 
would  have  carried  the  country  in  1860. 

The  analogies  of  the  situation  now 
and  in  1852-54  are  by  no  means  fanciful. 
The  split  in  the  then  triumphant  and  all- 
powerful   Democratic  party  could  soon 


be  duplicated  by  a  split  in  the  present 
Republican  party  if  the  Democratic  party 
of  to-day  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Whig  party  of  that  day  and  retire 
from  the  field,  where  its  continued  exist- 
ence apparently  serves  only  to  supply 
Republicans  who  dislike  Uieir  party's 
attitude  with  an  excuse  for  remaining 
within  the  old  party-fold. 

It  is  no  disrespect  either  to  Mr.  Biyan 
or  to  the  Democratic  party  to  say,  ihat 
the  best  guarantee  the  Republicans  have 
for  success  in  the  next  and  succeeding 
Presidential  elections  is  the  probability 
that  he  will  be  able  to  galvanize  his  party 
into  sufficient  life  to  keep  active  in  Re- 
pubhcan  breasts  all  the  old-time  pre- 
judice and  distrust. 

Mr.  Bryan's  position,  it  is  repeated, 
is  a  mistake. 

Linton  Sattkrthwait. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


ERNEST  HOWARD  CROSBY:    PROPHET  OF  PEACE 
AND  APOSTLE  OF  SOCLO.  RIGHTEOUSNESS- 

Bt  B.  O.  Flowsb. 


I.      THE  BfAN. 

NOT  SINCE  the  untimely  death  of 
Heniy  Demaiest  Lloyd  has  the 
cause  of  fundamental  democracy  and 
scxaal  justice  experienced  a  greater  loss 
than  it  received  eariy  in  last  January, 
when  Ernest  Howard  Crosby  was  sud- 
denly stricken  down  by  pneumonia. 
Among  all  the  leaders  who  are  faithfully 
and  with  superb  courage  battling  to  bring 
qviliiatimi  to  a  higher  vantage  ground,  he, 
it  seems  to  us»  most  perfectly  embodied 
tiie  spirit  of  the  great  Nazarene  in  life, 
deed  and  message;  and  this  being  the 
case.  Us  fife  was  a  wonderful  inspiration 
to  an  aspiring  minds  who  came  in  touch 
with  Um,  and  his  death  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 
Mr.  Crosbj  enjoyed  the  inestimable 


blessing  of  being  reared  in  a  Home  where 
moral  enthusiasm  and  broad  spirituality 
permeated  the  lives  of  both  parents. 
They  were  more  than  conscience-guided; 
they  possessed  that  wisdom  and  enlight- 
enment that  enabled  them  to  rear  their 
son  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  all  the 
moral  faculties  or  awaken  Kfe  on  its  high- 
est plane  of  expression.  They  were 
great  enough  and  wise  enough  to  know 
that  fear  is  degrading  in  its  influence  and 
that  attempts  to  make  people  good  by 
coercion  are  far  less  effective  than  ra- 
tional appeals  to  the  divinity  in  the  soul 
of  man;  and  so  Ernest  Crosby  received 
from  his  father,  the  distinguished  clergy- 
man Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  and  his  mother 
only  love  and  appeals  to  his  reason  and 
sense  of  justice. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  as  many  of  our 
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leaders  will  remember,  was  a  valued 
contributor  to  eariy  issues  of  The  Arena. 
He  was  long  the  popular  minister  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City.  Though  he  held  strong- 
ly to  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  tolerant  and  charitable 
men  in  the  religious  world  when  it  came 
to  considering  the  views  or  convictions 
of  others,  and  though  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  richest  churches  in  the  metropolis 
he  never  allowed  the  possession  or  the 
lack  of  worldly  goods  to  count  a  feather's 
weight  with  him,  and  he  was  absolutely 
fearless  in  denouncing  the  criminality, 
the  slothfulness  and  the  criminal  selfish- 
ness and  indifference  of  the  rich.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  remember  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  Dr.  Crosby's  bold  paper 
in  The  North  American  Review  on  "The 
Dangerous  Classes,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  at  the  present  time  the  rich  were  the 
most  dangerous  class  in  the  Republic. 
And  yet,  though  possessed  of  courage 
and  moral  strength,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  lovable  of  men. 

With  such  a  father  and  in  a  home  made 
radiant  with  love,  Ernest  Crosby's  mind 
received  its  moral  bent.  From  his  ear- 
liest childhood  he  was  taught  the  supreme- 
ly important  fact  that  a  sacred  responsi- 
bility rested  with  him.  He  was  made  to 
feel  that  unless  he  consecrated  life's  best 
gifts  to  the  service  of  civilization  he  would 
be  recreant  to  the  high  trust  imposed 
upon  him.  At  this  ideal  fireside  the 
youth  imbibed  that  sturdy  morality,  that 
all-compelling  love,  that  passion  for 
justice  and  that  reverence  for  duty  that 
are  so  essential  to  leadership  in  conflicts 
of  right  against  might. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
Mohegan  L^ke  School  and  from  thence 
entered  the  University  of  New  York, 
from  which  he  gradduated  in  1876.  In 
1878  he  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lie Law  School,  after  which  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1886  the  corruption  of  New  York 
politics  was  the  subject  of  general  agita- 
tion  and   some   prominent   newspapers 


appealed  to  the  educated  sons  of  the  rich 
and  well-to-do  to  enter  politics  and 
cleanse  it  of  its  corruption.  Among 
those  who  responded  to  this  call  was 
Ernest  Crosby.  He  stood  for  repre- 
sentative to  the  State  Legislature  and  in 
1886  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  served  in  the  legislature  in 
1887,  1888,  and  1889.  During  the  last 
year  he  performed  eflScient  service  on  the 
most  important  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly, that  on  cities. 

But  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  find 
that  corrupt  as  was  Tammany  Hall,  the 
Republican  party  was  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  grafters  and  corrupt  interests  and 
that  the  pohtical  machines  were  respon- 
sive to  corporations  and  interests  inim- 
ical to  honest,  pure  or  just  government, 
and  though  at  all  times  faithful  to  his 
ideals  and  fearless  in  his  efforts  to  fur- 
ther what  he  conceived  to  be  just  and 
good  government,  he  soon  realized  his 
own  powerlessness  in  the  presence  of  the 
sinister  influences  that  have  long  domi- 
nated our  legislative  bodies.  What  he 
saw  in  the  legislature  at  Albany  of  the 
power  of  monopolistic  influences  and 
the  general  corruption  that  permeated 
the  law-making  bodies  sickened  him  of 
American  politics,  and  when  President 
Harrison  in  1889  offered  to  nominate 
him  for  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Mr.  Crosby  gladly 
signified  his  acceptance.  The  Khedive 
confirmed  the  nomination,  which  is  a 
life  position,  and  the  young  statesman 
set  out  for  Alexandria.  For  more*  than 
four  years  Mr.  Crosby  presided  as  one 
of  the  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  con- 
sider disputes  between  foreigners  and 
between  foreigners  and  natives.  The 
decisions  were  all  given  in  either  French 
or  Italian,  and  as  Mr.  Crosby  was  a  mas- 
ter of  both  tongues,  his  rulings  were  given 
in  either  language  that  seemed  best  for 
the  occasion. 

In  1894  there  came  into  his  hands  a 
book  written  by  Count  Tolstoi.  He 
read  it  with  profound  interest.  It  took 
hold  of  him  as  had  no  book  since  he  had 
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reached  maturity.  Indeed,  its  message 
came  as  a  bugle-call  to  the  young  judge, 
awakening  and  arousing  his  conscience 
and  impelling  him  to  obey  the  impera- 
tive mandate  of  duty.  It  made  him  see 
things  in  a  new  light.  Great  truths 
which  had  been  before  but  dimly  per- 
ceived now  became  plain,  and  he  saw 
the  fundamental  reason  for  things  social 
and  economic  that  had  not  before  been 
clear  to  him.  After  reading  this  work. 
Judge  Crosby  found  it  impossible  to 
longer  remain  in  his  comfortable  and 
lucrative  position  in  Alexandria.  The 
Count  had  given  a  new  meaning  to  life 
and  had  shown  him  where  lay  his  duty. 
He  forthwith  resigned  his  post  and  set 
out  for  Russia,  where  he  visited  the  Count, 
whose  moral  majesty  still  further  aroused 
his  spiritual  nature. 

Before  Mr.  Crosby  left  Russia,  Count 
Tolstoi  said  to  him: 

*' As  an  American,  you  of  course  have 
read  the  writings  of  Henry  George  ?" 

No,  Mr.  Crosby  had  not,  nor  had  he 
ever  met  the  author  of  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty. 

"•Mr.  George  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Americans,"  said  the  Count.  '"Be 
sure  and  make  his  acquaintance  when 
you  reach  your  native  land." 

The  young  American  left  the  home  of 
Count  Tolstoi  imbued  as  never  before 
with  the  religion  of  humanity.  Hence- 
forth he  could  not  be  other  than  a  demo- 
crat. More  than  this.  Count  Tolstoi 
had  shown  him  the  importance  of  think- 
ing for  himself  instead  of  being  content 
to  take  his  views  from  others ;  and  he  now 
saw  that  the  great  end  of  education  was 
not  to  attain  intellectual  culture  and  to 
become  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  the 
drawing-room,  but  that  its  first  requisite 
m  a  civilized  state  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true,  fine  character,  the  culti- 
mldon  of  those  attributes  that  make  a 
man  above  all  a  democrat  and  a  lover  of 
aD  hb  fellowmen.  He  knew  now  that 
fine  and  necessary  a»  was  intellectual 
training  if  it  was  balanced  by  moral  de- 
^dopment,   of  greater  importance   was 


the  schooling  that  makes  men  intellectu- 
ally honest  and  courageous  while  at  the 
same  time  being  just,  tolerant,  loving 
and  loyal  to  the  high  demands  of  freedom. 

Arriving  in  America  he  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Henry  Greorge  and  in 
time  accepted  the  major  demands  of  that 
great  thinker's  economic  philosophy. 
But,  naturally  enough,  the  writings  and 
thought  of  Count  Tolstoi  always  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  over  his  mind. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  in  some 
verses  addressed  to  Whittier  in  the  poet's 
later  years  thus  referred  to  the  compelling 
power  which  the  lines  of  the  Quaker  bard 
exerted  over  his  mind  just  after  he  had 
left  college: 

"At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 

That  said  to  startled  oonadenoe, ' Sleep  no  more!* 

If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came, 

Through  life,  and  if  no  influence  less  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  the  place  of  duty's  flame; 
If  auffht  rose  worthy  m  this  heart  of  mine, 
Au^t  Uiat,  viewed  backward,  wears  no  shade  of 
shame; 
Bless  thee,  old  friend!   for  that  high  call  was 
thine." 

These  lines  might  with  equal  truth  have 
been  penned  by  Mr.  Crosby  in  regard 
to  Count  Tolstoi  and  his  writings;  and 
the  following  beautiful  characterization 
of  the  great  Russian  by  Mr.  Crosby  well 
expresses  the  admiration  he  cherished 
for  the  man  he  always  loved  to  consider 
as  his  spiritual  awakener: 

"Hafl,  Tolstoi,  bold,  ardiaic  shapes 
Rude  pattern  of  the  man  to  b^ 
From  'neath  whose  njRR^  traits  escape 
Hints  of  a  manhoodTnur  and  free. 

I  read  a  meaning  in  your  face, 

A  message  wiSted  from  above. 
Prophetic  of  an  equal  race 

Fused  into  one  oy  robusjt  love. 

Like  some  quaint  statue  long  concealed, 
Deep  buned  in  Mycen«'s  mart, 

YHierem  we  clearly  see  revealed 
The  promise  of  Hellenic  art. 

So  stand  you;  while  aloof  and  f»oud. 
The  world  that  scribbles,  prates,  and  frets 

Seems  but  a  simpering,  futfle  crowd 
Of  Dresden  china  statuettes. 

Like  John  the  Baptist,  once  more  scan 
The  signs  that  mark  the  dawn  of  day. 

Forerunner  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
Make  straight  His  path,  prqiare  the  way. 
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The  desert  too  is  jour  abode, 
Your  garb  and  fare  of  little  worth; 

Thus  ever  has  the  Spirit  showed 
The  coming  reign  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Not  in  longs'  houses  mav  we  greet 
The  prophets  whom  tne  worid  shall  U 

To  lay  my  verses  at  your  feet 
I  sedc  yott  in  the  wilderness." 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  give  some  observations  made 
to  us  a  few  years  ago  in  answer  to  our 
question  : 

"  What  would  you  say  were  the  focus- 
ing points  of  Count  Tolstoi's  social  theo- 
ries, or  upon  what  chief  foundation 
truths  does  his  philosophy  of  life  in  its 
larger  relations  rest  ?  " 

"Tolstoi's  great  discovery  and  central 
theory,"  replied  Mr.  Crosby,  "is  the  old, 
old  truth  that  love  is  the  natural  spiritual 
energy  of  man,  and  that  all  circumstances, 
laws  and  institutions  must  bend  before 
this  prime  function  of  his  soul.  In  short, 
he  takes  Christianity  at  its  word,  not  be- 
cause 'it  is  written'  but  because  he  has 
found  its  truth  attested  in  his  deeper  ex- 
perience. All  of  his  apparent  eccentrici- 
ties become  intelligible,  or  even  necessary, 
when  we  trace  them  back  to  this  para- 
mount obligation  of  loving.  While  he 
is  not  a  constructive  philosopher,  his 
spirit  must  underiie  any  sound  piece  of 
construction.  'Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it.'  Tolstoi's  great  importance  in  the 
bringing  in  of  a  new  day  is  his  dramatic 
value.  Himself  a  great  dramatist,  he 
has  always  seen  things  dramatically,  and 
he  has  at  last  become  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  need  of  the  age.  Scenes, 
pictures  and  events  have  always  impressed 
him  more  than  arguments  and  books. 
The  freezing  of  his  coachman  at  Kazan, 
while  he  was  dancing  at  a  ball,  first  called 
his  attention  to  the  grievances  of  the 
working-classes.  An  execution  by  guil- 
lotine, which  he  attended  at  Paris,  first 
shook  his  faith  in  government.  It  was 
his  own  experience  in  the  Crimean  war 
that  first  revealed  the  horrors  of  whole- 
sale murder  to  him.  The  contrast  be- 
tween himself  and  a  peasant,  as  they  both 


dropped  a  coin  in  a  beggar's  hat,  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  defects  of  a  rich  man's 
charity.  His  dramatic  instinct  made 
him  a  great  novehst  and  dramatist,  and 
made  him  understand  the  Gospels  as  few 
men  have  understood  them.  As  he  ex- 
plains them  you  see  the  events  as  if  they 
occurred  in  the  streets  to-day,  and  you 
comprehend  why  the  Pharisees  speak 
thus  and  the  disciples  answer  so.  And 
now  unwittingly,  but  by  an  unerring  in- 
stinct, he  has  become  tiie  protagonist  in 
a  great  drama.  Like  the  Roman  knight 
he  has  plunged  into  the  abyss  yawning 
between  class  and  class,  and  in  his  own 
person  is  endeavoring  to  realize  the  re- 
conciliation of  a  world  divided  against 
itself.  Tolstoi  has  written  many  great 
works,  but  his  greatest  work  is  his  simple, 
pathetic,  inevitable  life.  If  he  could 
have  helped  it,  we  might  criticize  his  rdle; 
but  it  has  been  as  much  the  work  of  des- 
tiny as  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Atlantic." 

II.      THE   PROPHET  OF  PEACE. 

Count  Tolstoi's  hatred  of  war  was 
heartily  shared  by  Mr.  Crosby.  Many 
of  his  strongest  poems  and  most  ringing 
utterances  were  against  this  relic  of  bar- 
barism that  speaks  as  perhaps  does  noth- 
ing else  of  the  failure  of  Christianity  to 
bring  men  and  nations  that  are  nominally 
Christian  under  the  compulsion  of  Jesus' 
message.  Mr.  Crosby  since  his  awaken- 
ing in  1894  in  regard  to  war  and  the  em- 
ployment of  brute  force,  has  reflected 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  leader  of 
the  new  time  the  teachings  and  acts  of 
that  One  of  whom  it  was  written,  "A 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,"  and 
who  voiced  His  views  on  force  and  war- 
like acts  when  he  said,  "Put  up  again 
thy  sword  into  his  place;  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

In  a  notable  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  church  in  upholding  war,  made 
before  the  EpiscopaUan  Church  Congress 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  November 
15,  1900,  Mr.  Crosby  said : 
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^  War  is  hell,  as  General  Sherman  long 
ago  told  us;  but  he  did  not  go  on  to  tell 
us  why.  There  is  only  one  possible  rea- 
son. Hell  is  not  a  geographical  term; 
it  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  spiritual 
c(Hidition  of  its  inhabitants.  War  is  hell 
because  it  transforms  men  into  devils. 
.  .  .  War  is  hate.  Christianity  is  love. 
On  which  side  should  the  Church  be 
ranged?  War  is  hell.  The  Church  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
What  possible  truce  can  there  be  between 
them  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Church 
favors  war.  Can  you  recall  a  single 
sermon  condemning  war,  or  even  severely 
critical  of  it  ? 

^  A  great  movement  has  been  going  on 
in  England  during  the  last  two  years.  I 
find  among  its  leaders  Frederick  Harri- 
son, the  positivist,  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
agnostic,  and  John  Morley,  the  atheist, 
but  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  has  been 
on  the  side  of  bloodshed.  In  France 
the  Church  has  given  its  unanimous  sup- 
port to  the  military  conspiracy  against 
Dreyfus,  and  left  it  to  the  free-thinking 
Zola  to  show  *  what  Jesus  would  do.'  In 
Germany  and  Russia  the  Church  is  the 
mainstay  of  military  despotism.  Is  it 
true  that  things  are  so  veiy  different  in 
this  country  ?  .  .  . 

''Is  it  strange,  then,  that  outsiders 
should  criticize  us?  A  Japanese  writer, 
Matsumura  Kaiseki,  uses  this  language 
in  a  recent  article:  'To  the  Oriental 
Christian  there  seems  to  be  something 
absdutely  contradictory  in  the  gospel 
preadied  by  the  missionaries  and  the 
action  of  their  governments.'  And  the 
eminent  Jew,  Max  Nordau,  is  surprised 
to  find  that  'the  Church  does  not  seem 
to  see  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  ask  of  the 
God  of  love  to  look  with  favor  upon 
murder  and  destruction.'  May  we  not 
have  something  to  learn  from  Jew  and 
Gentile? 

"TUs  backwardness  of  the  Church 
to  do  the  work  of  Christ,  while  those  be- 
yond the  pale  are  endeavoring  to  accom- 
{dish  it,  has  a  precise  analogy  in  the  hb- 
tcffy  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.    It 


was  such  'infidels'  as  Garrison  and 
Phillips  that  were  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Church  fifty  years  ago,  while 
she  was  searching  the  Scriptures  to  find 
authority  for  a  sin  which  the  world  had 
outgrown.  War  is  going  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  the  conscience  of  the  world  just  as 
surely  as  slavery  was  condemned.  I  do 
not  say  that  wars  will  cease.  Murder 
and  theft  have  not  ceased,  though  they 
are  condemned  by  mankind.  But  I  do 
say  that  war  will  be  adjudged  a  crime, 
like  other  murders  and  robberies,  and 
that  those  who  take  part  in  it  will  know 
that  they  are  doing  wrong.  The  only 
question  is.  What  instrument  will  Grod 
use  in  bringing  this  about?  Shall  we 
allow  Him  to  use  the  Church,  or  shall  we 
ask  Him  to  look  for  other  agents  ?  It  is 
because  I  believe  the  Church  may  still 
be  persuaded  to  volunteer  for  this  great 
task  that  I  am  here  to-night. 

"  We  condemn  arson,  adultery,  murder, 
burglary,  lying,  and  theft.  War  includes 
them  all,  and  in  a  form  more  exaggerated, 
more  self-evidently  wrong,  than  any  one 
of  them  taken  alone.  War  repeals  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  exphcitly  places 
a  portion  of  the  human  race  outside  the 
universal  obUgation  of  Christian  love. 

"Every  age  has  had  its  barbarisms. 
We  wonder  now  at  slavery,  at  the  hang- 
ing of  boys  for  stealing  a  shilling,  at  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  at  the  torture  of 
witnesses,  at  the  rack  and  thumbscrew 
and  stake.  All  these  things  were  sup- 
ported by  Christians  and  the  Churdi. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  our  age  is  the 
first  without  sanctified  barbarisms  ?  And 
if  not,  what  barbarism  of  the  day  is  so 
conspicuous  as  war?  No,  it  is  an  awful 
hallucination,  a  fatal  delusion,  that  war 
can  be  Christian.  Let  us  fill  our  hearts 
with  love  and  look  forth  upon  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  have  enemies,  with  that  love, 
and  we  shall  see  clearly  that  a  Christian 
war  is  as  impossible  as  a  Christian  mur- 
der." 

Ernest  Crosby  believed  in  following 
Jesus'  teachings  rather  than  in  pretend- 
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ing  to  do  so  while  denying  the  Master  at 
every  turn;  and  the  hjrpocrisy  of  those 
who  at  once  claimed  to  be  Christians  and 
yet  championed  war  was  so  offensive 
that  it  called  forth  the  following  protest 
which  it  would  be  well  for  militant  Chris- 
tians seriously  to  consider: 

"Talk,  if  you  will,  of  hero  deed. 

Of  dash  of  aims  and  battle  wonders; 
But  prate  not  of  your  Christian  creed 
Fkvached  by  the  cannon's  murderous  thunders. 

And  if  your  couraee  needs  a  test. 

Copy  tiie  pasan^  fierce  behavior; 
Revel  m  bloodshed  East  and  West, 

But  speak  not  of  it  with  the  Savior. 

The  Turk  may  wage  a  righteous  war 

In  honor  of  his  martial  Allah; 
But  Thor  and  Odin  live  no  more — 

Dead  are  the  gods  in  our  Valhalla. 


«« 


Be  what  you  will,  entire  and  free, 
Christian  or  warrior — each  can  pi 

But  not  the  rank  hjrpocrisy 
Of  warlike  followers  of  Jesus." 


us; 


Mr.  Crosby  was  nothing  if  not  funda- 
mental in  his  reasoning.  He  ever  strove 
to  direct  men's  thoughts  from  the  symbol 
to  the  thing  symbolized;  from  the  out- 
ward seeming  to  the  soul  or  real  essence 
within.  In  this  respect  again  he  was 
traveling  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great 
Nazarene.  To  him  justice  was  of  more 
moment  than  a  law  bom  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  embodying  injustice;  and  the 
flag  of  our  nation  was  something  glorious 
only  when  it  symbolized  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. When,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
flag  was  used  in  the  cause  of  oppression, 
injustice  and  wars  of  aggression,  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  freedom, 
justice  and  fraternity — ^the  bed-rock  of 
democracy — bloomed  up  as  the  things 
really  worth  while,  and  the  flag  lost  the 
glory  that  it  radiated  while  it  symbolized 
Uiem.  On  this  point  and  in  answer  to 
the  shallow  demagogues  in  state  and 
press  who  strove  to  justify  the  inhuman 
water-cure  torture  and  other  outrages 
practiced  by  American  soldiers  in  the 
Hiilippines,  our  lost  leader  penned  these 
lines  entitied  "The  Flag**: 


Who  hat  hauled  doum  the  flag  f 


'Is  it  the  men  who  still  uphold 
The  principles  for  which  it  stood, 

Who  daim  that  ever  as  of  (4d 
FVeedom  is  universal  good? 

Or  is  it  those  who  spurn  the  way 
That  Washington  and  Lincoln  trod; 

Who  seek  to  make  the  world  obey. 
And  long  to  wield  the  master's  rod  ? 

Who  boast  of  freedom,  but  prepare 
Shackles  and  chains  for  distant  shoreib 

Who  make  the  flag  the  emblem  there 
Of  all  that  liboiy  abhors? 


«« 


Theee  have  hauled  down  the  flag  /*' 


Many  of  Mr.  Crosby's  poems  were 
written  in  the  style  employed  by  Walt. 
Whitman.  On  one  occasion  we  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  his  thought  would 
be  more  effective  if  he  conformed  to  the 
conventional  rules  of  versification. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "it  would  be  less  ef- 
fective. The  requirements  of  rhyme  and 
conventional  versification  often  work  as 
fetters  on  the  thought  which  should  be 
presented  briefly  and  forcibly." 

He  felt  he  could  better  drive  home  the 
truths  he  wanted  to  impress  and  more 
effectively  create  a  series  of  striking  pic- 
tures before  the  mental  retina  of  the 
reader  by  writing  as  Whitman  wrote 
than  by  employing  conventional  methods. 
The  following  lines  embodying  the  old 
dream  of  the  upholders  of  force,  imperi- 
alism and  war  and  the  new  dream  of 
enlightened  democracy  afford  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  Mr.  Crosby's  Whitman- 
esque  verse: 

"The  old,  old  dream  of  empire — 
Tbe  dream  of  Alexander  and  Cesar,  of  Tamcriane 

and  Genffhis  Khan — 
The  dream  <9  subject  peoples  carrying  out  our 

sovere^  will  through  fear— 
Tbe  dream  of  a  uniTOse  forced  to  converge  upoo 


The  dream  of  pride  and  loftiness  justified  by 

strength  of  amuH" 
The  dream  of  our  arbitrary  'Yea*  overcoming  aU 

'Nays*  whatsoever— 
Tbe  dream  of  a  cold,  stem,  hated  machine  of  an 

empire! 

But  there  is  a  more  enticing  dresm : 
Tbe  dresim  of  wise  freedom  made  oootagiout— 
Tbe  dresjn  of  gratitude  rinng  from  broken  fetters- 
Tbe  dream  of  coercion  kid  prodnfte  once  for  aD— 
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Tbe  dretm  of  imtioDa  in  lore  with  each  other  with- 
out a  thought  of  a  common  hatred  or  danger 

The  dream  of^kyrants  stripped  of  their  tyrannies 
and  opfpreBaon  spoiled  of  their  pr^ — ' 

The  dream  of  a  warm,  throbbing,  one-hearted 
empire  of  brothers! 

And  will  sudi  a  life  be  insipid  when  war  has  ceased 

forever? 
Be  not  afraid. 
Do  lovers  find  life  insipid  ? 
Is  there  no  hero-stuff  m  lovers  ?" 

We  close  the  notice  of  our  subject  as  a 
prophet  of  peace  with  the  following  beau- 
tiful stanzas: 

"Peace,  O  Peace,  when  will  the  nation 
Lift  its  c^  and  understand 
How  thou  boldest  all  creation 
In  the  hollow  of  thy  hand? 

Thine  the  strength  that  stays  the  ocean 

Hypnotized  withm  its  bed; 
Thine  the  power  that  keeps  in  motion 

Constellations  overhead. 

Thine  the  orb  of  love  afire. 

Lighting  up  the  heavens  profound; 
Thine  the  suns  that  never  tare 

planets  round^and  round. 


Thine  the  strength,  serene,  unshaken, 
Wludi  can  master  self  alone, 

Qnefling  passions  when  thej^  waken 
From  tliy  cahn,  eternal  tnrone. 

Teach  us,  winie  the  battle  rages. 
What  we  never  understood : 

This  the  mystery  of  the 
£vfl  overcome  by  good. 

Far  above  the  storms  and  thunders. 
Far  above  the  vrar  and  strife, 

Fur  above  our  sins  and  blunders. 
Al  the  source  of  strength  and  lif e- 

Tbcre  I  see  thy  hand  commanding 
With  the  olive  brandi  for  rod, 

Fsaoe,  tiiat  passcrt  'understanding! 
Spirit  of  i&^  God!" 


m.     THE 


APOeTLE  OF  SOCIAL  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 


Mr.  Crosby  was  too  broad-visioned 
and  too  dear  a  leasoner  to  imagine  that 
the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  militarism  was 
unrelated  to  other  disquieting  and  sinis- 
ter facts  in  our  national  life.  He  was 
too  much  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene  to 
fail  to  see  the  need  and  hear  the  cry  of 
the  men,  women  and  little  children  who 
are  ipider  the  wheel  of  the  Juggernaut 
of  commercialism,  and  his  voice  was  ever 


raised,  clear,  insistent  and  imperative, 
in  a  demand  for  the  spirit  of  Chnst  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Church  in  the  presence 
of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  and  for 
the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  again  become  the  dominant  note 
in  our  government,  instead  of  the  prac- 
tices that  place  class  privileges  and 
special  interests  before  the  common  weal 
and  the  interests  of  the  masses.  He 
understood  as  did  few  reform  leaders 
how  men  were  bound  by  words  and  sen- 
tences. He  saw  Justice  prostituted  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  He  saw  laws 
bought  and  paid  for  by  criminal  interests 
— laws  that  robbed  and  exploited  the 
people — exalted  to  the  throne  of  justice, 
and  men  everywhere  commanded  and 
expected  to  respect  and  obey  these  issues 
of  bribery  and  corruption  as  much  as 
they  would  were  they  the  children  of 
justice.  He  knew  from  what  he  had 
personally  seen  when  in  the  Legislature, 
no  less  than  from  the  facts  that  were  con- 
stantly brought  to  his  attention  from 
various  authoritative  sources,  that  the 
great  public-service  corporations,  the 
trusts,  monopolies  and  other  privileged 
interests,  were  systematically  corrupting 
the  government  and  defeating  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  by  their  pernicious  ac- 
tivity in  framing  or  modifying  legisla- 
tion so  as  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many ;  and  in  one  of  his  most  biting 
satirical  poems  he  thus  unmasks  the 
traitors  who  betray  the  people,  and  their 
corrupt  masters,  while  striving  to  show 
that  laws  are  to  be  revered  when  they 
embody  justice,  but  that  bought  or  cor- 
rupt legislation  should  be  mercilessly 
exposed,  to  the  end  that  justice  and  civic 
righteousness  may  prevail: 

"Up  to  the  State-House  wend  their  way 

Some  score  of  thieves  dect; 

For  one  great  recompense  they  pray: 

'May  we  crow  rich  m>m  day  to  day, 

Althou^  the  State  be  wrecked.* 

Up  to  the  State-House  dimb  with  stealth 

Another  pilgrim  band, — ^ 
The  thieves  wno  haye  acquired  their  wealth. 
And,  careless  of  their  country's  health. 

Now  bleed  their  native  land. 
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And  soon  the  yearly  sale  is  made 

Of  privile^  and  law; 
The  poor  thieves  by  the  rich  are  paid 
Across  the  counter,  and  a  trade 

More  brisk  you  never  saw. 

And  we,  whose  rights  are  bought  and  add. 

With  reason  curse  and  swear; 
Such  acts  are  frightful  to  behold. 
Nor  has  the  truui  been  ever  told 

Of  half  the  evil  there. 

At  last  the  worthless  set  adjourn; 

We  sigh  with  deep  relief. 
Then  from  the  statute-book  we  learn 
The  record  of  each  theft  in  turn. 

The  bills  of  every  thief. 

Now  at  a  shameful  scene  pray  look; 

For  we  who  cursed  and  swore. 
Before  this  base-bom  statute-book. 
Whose  poison^  source  we  ne'er  mistook. 

Both  worship  and  adore. 

'For  law  is  law,'  we  loud  assert. 

And  think  ourselves  astute; 
Yet  quite  forgetful,  to  our  hurt. 
That  fraud  is  fraud,  and  dirt  is  dirt. 

And  like  must  be  Uieir  fruit. 

We  laugh  at  heathen  who  revere 

The  gods  they  make  of  stone. 
And  yet  we  never  ask,  I  fear. 
As  we  bow  down  from  year  to  year. 

How  we  have  made  our  own. 

We  all  denv  the  right  of  kings 

To  speak  for  their  Creator; 
May  we  not  wonder,  then,  whence  8|»iiig8 
The  right  divine  to  order  things 

Of  any  legislator?" 


The  prophet  is  at  times  disquieting. 
He  raises  the  interrogation  point.  He 
asks  why  things  are  accepted  unquestion- 
ingly  that  obviously  do  not  rest  on  the 
granite  of  justice.  He  points  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  Infinite  Father  or 
the  great  natural  laws  that  are  responsible 
for  the  pitiful  misery  of  the  poor,  for  the 
slavery  of  the  children,  and  for  the  suf- 
fering of  the  multitudes  who  are  under 
the  wheel.  Yet  in  America  *  there  are 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
who  are  not  receiving  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency. There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  that  are  so  poorly  fed 
that  their  bodies  invite  disease  and  their 
brains  are  unable  to  properly  appropriate 
the  knowledge  they  should  acquire  in 
the  public  schools;  and  there  is  also  a 
vast  army  of  littie  ones  condemned  to 
virtual  slavery  in  mine,  mill  and  factory. 


The  slums  of  the  great  cities  are  yearly 
enlarging  their  borders,  and  thousands 
of  native-bom  Americans  are  year  by 
year  being  pushed  over  the  precipice  of 
self-respecting  manhood  into  the  abyss 
where  exist  the  exiles  of  society.  And 
there  are  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  by  the  inexorable  pressure  of  present 
business,  social  and  political  conditions 
are  being  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the 
brink  of  the  awful  abyss.  The  prophet 
sees  that  in  this  land  of  almost  boundless 
natural  wealth  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  families  own  unencumbered  homes, 
and  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
families  are  merely  tenants  or  renters. 
Now,  seeing  all  these  things  he  wishes  to 
make  the  slow-thinking  people  awaken 
from  the  moral  lethargy  into  which  con- 
ventionalism has  lulled  them;  and  he 
does  this  by  showing  them  that  neither 
Grod  nor  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil  conditions  that 
flourish  in  Christian  society  to-day.  We 
know  of  no  writer  among  our  prophets 
of  progress  who  has  better  impressed  this 
lesson  than  has  Mr.  Crosby  in  the  lines 
entitied  "  Not  the  Lord  "* : 


« 


I. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord, 
For  he  nath  given  to  his  poor  a  world  stored  with 

all  riclies: 
Stone  in  the  mountain,  brick  in  the  field,  timber 

in  the  forest  to  bufld  them  their  houses; 
Wool  and  cotton  to  make  them  clothing; 
Com  and  fruit  and  every  manner  of  pUmt  lor  their 

food. 
Who  hath  shut  them  out  from  the  fullest  enioj- 

ment  of  all  these  things  which  thqr  themsoves 

produce? 
It  is  not  Grod.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

n. 

liaise  ve  the  Lord, 

For  he  nath  siven  to  his  poor  brains,  and  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  best. 

So  that  they  might  know  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

So  that  they  might  acknowledge  the  sway  ol  the 
old  masters  ol  art. 

And  fed  the  thrill  of  the  noUest  music. 

And  take  to  Uieir  bosom  the  greatest  poets. 

And  love  their  books  as  theo^ves. 

Who  haUi  shut  them  out  from  all  this  fhiitkm? 

It  is  not  God.    liaise  ye  the  Lord. 

m. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord, 

For  he  hath  givm  to  bis  poor  hearts  to  love  their 
leuow8» 
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So  that  they  might  have  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 

Viho  18  it  that  taketh  away  the  kev  and  shutteth 

up  the  kingdom  asainst  them  ? 
That  neither  goieth  in  nimself  nor  suffereth  them 

that  are  entering  to  go  in  ? 
It  is  not  God.    Praiae  ye  the  Lord.** 

A  very  powerful  piece  of  writing  that 
reveals  the  recreancy  of  the  Church  in 
the  presence  of  the  corruption  and  tri- 
umphant greed  of  the  present-day  plu- 
tocracy is  found  in  these  lines: 

"IpasMd  the  plate  in  church. 
Tliere  waa  httle  silver,  but  the  crisp  bank-notes 

heaped  themselves  up  high  before  me; 
And  ever  as  the  pfle  grew,  the  plate  be(»une  warmer 
and  wanner,  until  it  fairly  burned  my  fingers, 
and  a  smdl  of  scorching  flesh  rose  from  it, 
and  I  perceived  that  some  of  the  notes  were 
begnmuu^  to  smolder  and  curl,  half-browned, 
e4ges. 


And 

I 
I 

I  saw 

I 
I 

I  saw 


I 

I 


I 
I 


atthe 

then  I  saw  through  the  smoke  into  the  veiy 
substance  of  the  money,  and  I  behdd  what 
it  really  was : 

the  stolen  earnings  of  the  poor,  the  wide 
margin  of  wages  pu«d  down  to  starvation; 
w  the  underpaid  factory  girl  ekins  out  her 
livinff  on  the  street,  and  the  overworked  child, 
and  the  suicide  of  the  discharged  miner; 
w  poisonous  gases  from  great  manufactories 
qxeading. disease  and  death; 
w  despair  and  drudgery  filling  the  dram-shop; 
w  rents  screwed  out  of  brother  men  for  per- 
mission  to  live  on  God's  land; 

men  shut  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
and  begnng  for  the  poor  privilege  to  work  in 
vain,  and  teooming  tramps  ana  paupers  and 
drunkards  and  lunatics,  and  crowmng  into 
almaboases,  insane  asylums,  and  prisons; 
w  KDoraDoe  and  vice  and  crime  irrowinff  rank 
in  stifling,  fihhy  slums;  ^     ^ 

w  usiinr,  springing  from  usuiy,  itsdf  acain 
bora  of  unjust  monopoly  and  purchased  &ws 
and  lesaHsed  violence; 

shodichr  ckyth  and  adulterated  food  and  lying 
goods  of  aD  kinds,  cheweninff  men  and  women 
Sidvulgaridngthew^^ 
w  hideousness  extending  itself  from  coal-mine 
and  foundry  over  forest  and  river  and  field; 
w  naoney  erabbed  from  fellow-grabbers  and 
swindlea  from  fellow-swindlers,  and  under- 
neath them  the  workman  forever  spinning  it 
out  of  his  vitals; 

aU  the  laboring  world,  thin  and  pale  and 
bent  and  careworn  and  driven,  pouring  out 
this  tribute  from  its  toil  and  sweat  into  the 
laps  of  the  richly  dressed  men  and  women  in 
m  pews,  who  only  glanced  at  them  to  shrink 
from  them  with  disgust; 
w  mooty  worataptd  as  a  god,  and  ^ven  srudg- 
ingly  from  hoards  so  mat  that  it  coiud  not 
be  missed,  as  a  bribe  nom  superstition  to  a 
didionest  judge  in  the  expectation  of  escaping 
hefl. 

kw  afl  dua,  and  thepUte  burned  my  fingers  so 
^al  I  had  to  hokl  it  first  in  one  hand  and  then 
indieotiber;  and  I  was  g)ad  when  the  parson 


in  his  white  robes  took  the  smoking  pile  from 
me  on  the  chancel  steps  and,  turning  about, 
lifted  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  altar. 

It  was  an  old-time  altar  indeed,  for  it  bore  a  burnt 
offering  of  flesh  and  blood — a  sweet  savor 
unto  the  Moloch  whom  these  people  worship 
with  their  daily  round  of  human  sacrifices. 

The  shambles  are  m  the  temples  as  of  yore,  and 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers  waitiiair  to 
be  overturned.**  J^— <5-"       "^ 

Child-slavery  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
child-problem  that  is  pressing  for  solu- 
tion on  the  conscience  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  New  World,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
very  grave  import,  a  question  that  we 
cannot  ignore  and  be  quit  of  responsibility 
for  the  bhghting  of  the  army  of  little  lives 
or  the  weakening  of  the  BepubUc  of  to- 
morrow by  handing  on  an  army  of  mor- 
ally, mentally  and  physically  ineflBcient 
ones.  Mr.  Crosby  has  emphasized  the 
iniquity  of  cliild-labor  in  two  of  his  stir- 
ring Whitmanesque  poems,  which  we 
reproduce  as  tending  to  further  arouse 
the  conscience  of  men  and  women  who 
think: 

"  Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 
What  are  the  machines  saying — ^a  hundred  of  them 

in  one  long  room  ? 
They  must  be  talking  to  themsdves,  for  I  see  no 

one  else  for  them  to  talk  to. 
But  yes,  there  is  a  boy's  red  head  bending  over  one 

of  them,  and  b^nd  I  see  a  pale  face  fringed 

with  brown  cum  locks. 
There  are  only  five  boys  in  all  on  this  floor,  half 

hidden  bv  the  clattering  machines,  for  one 

bright  laa  can  manage  twenty-five  of  them. 
Each  machine  makes  one  cheap,  stout  sock  in  five 

minutes,  without  seam,  complete  from  toe 

to  ankle,  cutting  the  thread  at  the  end  and 

beginning  another  of  its  own  accord. 
The  boys  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dean  and 

burnish  and  oil  the  sted  rods  and  replace  the 

spools  of  yarn. 
But  bow  rapidlv  and  nervously  they  do  it — ^ihe 

slower  handB  straining  to  accomplish  as  much 

as  the  fastest! 
Working  at  high  tension  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  the 

dose,  greasy  air  and  endless  whirr — 
Boys  who  ought  to  be  out  placing  ball  in  the  fidds 

or  taking  a  swim  in  the  nver  this  fine  summer 

afternoon. 
And  in  these  good  times  the  machines  go  all  night, 

and  other  shifts  of  boys  are  kq>t  from  tneir 

beds  to  watch  them. 
The  young  girls  in  the  mending  and  finishing 

rooms  down  stairs  are  not  so  strong  as  the 

boys. 
They  have  an  unaccountable  way  of  fainting  and 

collapsing  in  the  noise  and  smeU,  ana  then 

they  are  of  no  use  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  kind  stoddiolders  have  had  to  provide  a  room 


\ 
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It  a  besgared  world  at  our  feet 

So  we  miw  up  the  armies  of  trade 

And  invade. 

With  the  children  in  front,  to  fall  first,  as  is  meet — 

Children  of  mill  and  of  sweat  shop  and  mine — 

And  behind  them  the  women  stand. 

Jaded  and  wan,  in  line; 

Then  come  the  hosts  of  the  digsers  and  builders, 

■rtiMiia.  craftsmen  and  allr 
It  is  fine! 
It  is  grand! 
Let  £an  fall! 
We  are  safe  in  the  rear,  with  the  loot  in  our  hand. 

And  you,  makers  of  laws! 

Who  are  true  to  the  gold-bag's  cause — 

Who  will  not  interfere — 

To  whom  oonmierce  alone  is  dear. 

And  who  pay  any  price — 

Child's  life,  or  woman's,  or  man's — 

For  its  plans — 

Makers  of  devil's  laws,  breakers  of  God's, 

Open  your  eves! 

See  what  it  means  to  succeed! 

Confess  once  for  all  that  you  worship  the  Ogre  of 

Greed. 
And  then 
Turn  again! 

For  know,  there  are  scorpions'  rods 
Of  remorse,  and  dishonor,  and  shame. 
In  the  wake  of  his  name. 
Ogre  dread! 
Said  him  and  his  slavery  bade  to  the  dead!' 


(»» 


In  "Broadcast,"  Mr.  Crosby's  latest 
book  of  poems,  appear  a  number  of 
timely  and  suggestive  lines  pregnant 
with  serious  import  and  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  and  arouse  thought,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  examples 
which  appear  under  the  general  title  of 
**  Democracy": 

''I  saw  laws  and  customs  and  creeds  and  Bibles 
rising  like  emanations  from  men  and  women. 

I  saw  tiie  men  and  women  bowing  down  and  wor- 
shijung  these  doudy  shapes,  and  I  saw  the 
di^)es  turn  upon  than  and  rend  them. 

Nay,  but  men  ana  women  are  the  supreme  facts! 

How  rardy  have  men  revered  the  truly  reverend, 

and  respected  the  trulv  respectable! 
How  much  of  reverence  has  been,  and  still  is, 

mere  fetish-worship! 
Revcrenoe  for  Molodi  and  Juggernaut,  who  shaO 

count  its  victims? 
Respect  for  tyrants  and  despots,  for  lying  priests 

and  blind  teachers,  how  it  has  darkened  the 

pa^  of  history! 
There  is  only  one  true  respect,  the  respect  for  the 

coosdous  life  that  fulfils  its  true  runction. 
Refcre  humanity  wherever  vou  find  it,  in  the  judge 

or  in  the  faim  hand,  but  do  not  revere  any 

iiiilitulion  or  office  or  writing. 
At  soon  as  anytluog  outside  of  divine  humanity  is 

f  evficu  and  le^peded,  it  beccnnes  dangerous,— 
And  evHy  abp  forwaid  in  the  annab  of  man  has 


been  over  the  prostrate  corpse  of  some  an- 
dent  unmaskeci  reverence. 

The  lists  are  open;  the  combat  is  on. 

The  brute-man  of  the  past  and  the  God-man  of 
the  future  must  fight  it  out  whfle  heaven  aikl 
earth  look  on  expectant 

You  can  easily  distinguish  them  by  their  weapons. 

The  brute-man  fights  with  daws  and  teeth,  with 
spear  and  smird,  with  bayonet  and  cannon 
and  bomb. 

The  God-man  has  for  his  artilleiy  naught  but  the 
naked  truth  and  undissembled  love. 

Yet  the  brute-man  blanches  with  the  sure  presenti- 
ment of  his  speedy  overthrow,  and  winces  as 
the  God-man  gazes  upon  him  with  infinite 
compassion. 

Would  you  make  brothers  of  the  poor  by  giving 
to  Uiem? 

Try  it,  and  learn  that  in  a  world  of  injustice  it  is 
the  most  unbrotherly  of  acts. 

There  is  no  gulf  between  men  so  wide  as  the  alms- 
gift. 

There  is  no  wall  so  impassable  as  money  given 
and  taken. 

There  is  nothing  so  unfraternal  as  the  dollar, — ^it 
is  the  very  flnm:ibol  of  division  and  disooitL 

Make  brothers  ci  the  poor  if  you  will,  but  do  it  by 
ceasing  to  steal  from  them; 

For  charity  separates  and  only  justice  unites. 

Peace  between  capital  and  labor,  is  that  all  that 

you  ask? 
Is  peace  then  the  only  thing  needful  ? 

There  was  peace  enough  in  Southern  slavery. 

There  is  a  peace  of  life  and  another  peace  of  death. 

It  is  well  ix>  rise  above  violence. 

It  is  wdl  to  rise  superior  to  anger. 

But  if  peace  means  final  acquiescence  in  wrong, — 
if  your  aim  is  less  than  justice  and  peace, 
forever  one — ^then  your  peace  u  a  crime. 

I  am  homesick, — 

Homesick  for  the  home  that  I  have  never  seen, — 

For  the  land  where  I  shall  look  horizontally  into 

the  eyes  of  my  fellows, — 
The  land  where  men  rise  only  to  hft, — 
The  land  where  equality  leaves  men  free  to  di£Per 

as  they  will, — 
The  land  where  freedom  is  breathed  in  the  air  and 

courses  in  the  blood, — 
Where  there  is  nothing  over  a  man  between  him 

and  the  slgr, — 
Where  the  oblurations  of  love  are  sought  for  as 

prizes  andTbere  th<7  vary  with  thimoon. 
That  land  is  my  true  country.    I  am  here  by  some 

sad  cosmic  mistake, — and  I  am  homesick.*' 

As  we  think  of  our  lost  leader  who  has 
passed  from  view  in  the  prime  and  glory 
of  a  splendid  manhood,  and  remember 
his  message;  his  superb  moral  courage 
in  unmasking  the  traitors  to  the  high 
trust  which  democracy  imposes  on  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  betrayers  of  the  masses; 
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I  am  half  persuaded  that  I  have  met  you  be- 

fcMne. 
When  you  come  toward  me  with  your  pafl  and 

aoap  and  water,  may  your  song  be  of  the 


I  win  not  turn  away  from  you. 

You  will  lay  hold  of  me  mmly,  but  tenderiy,  too» 

lam  sure. 
Who  knows  ?    Perhaps  you  may  even  kiss  me  on 

the  fcMrehead. 


And  in  the  hereafter  how  shall  we  look  back  at 
]^u,  sister? 

WiU  it  not  be  as  at  a  kindly,  bustling,  gossipy  mid- 
wife. 

Who  ushered  us  into  life,  and  was  proud  of  our 
weight,  and  gave  us  our  first  batn,  and  put  on 
the  new  doUies  that  were  waiting  for  us?** 

B.  O.  Floweb. 
Boston^  Mass. 


THE   POET  OF  THE  SIERRAS  ON  HIS   PROBLEM-POEM 
DEALING  WITH  LOVE  AFTER  MARRIAGE: 

A  CONVERSATION. 

Bt  Joaquin  Milleb. 


ONE  MORNING  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Boston,  Joaquin  Miller 
entered  the  office  of  The  Abena.  **  Well," 
he  said,  **  now  my  business  is  off  my  hands 
I  can  play.  I  have  just  closed  arrange- 
ments for  the  bringing  out  of  my  latest 
and,  I  think,  greatest  poem." 

''And  that  reminds  me,"  I  ventured 
to  suggest,  ''that  you  have  promised  to 
give  us  an  outline  of  your  poem,  which, 
from  what  you  have  hinted,  must  be 
rather  unique  and  decidedly  unconven- 
tional." 

"I  beggji  this  book,"  said  the  poet  as 
he  seated  himself,  "more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  I  have  worked  on  it  pretty 
steadily  at  home  on  my  Heights;  for  I 
had  around  me  all  manner  and  form  of 
beauty, — ^flowers  of  the  fields  and  flowers 
of  flesh  and  fine  air,  and  more  than  this, 
I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  new  motive.  You 
can  ask  any  married  man  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life,  and  he  will  tell  you  they 
were  the  hours  of  courtship.  I  have 
lived  alone  all  my  life  in  a  measure,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  truest  happiness 
should  begin  after  marriage.  I  felt  there 
was.  something  entirely  wrong  in  the 
present  world-idea;  otherwise  we  should 
not  see  everjrwhere  that  supreme  social 
tragedy — ^the  wreckage  and  drift  and 
crash  iriiich  come  when  a  man  gets  famil- 
iar with  his  wife,  when  he  forgets  the 
great  attention  and  respect  he  paid  her 


before  marriage.  Among  my  friends  I 
noticed  after  the  honeymoon  they  were 
different  people.  They  came  back  worn 
out,  weary  people, — ^weary  of  one  another, 
weary  of  the  world.  They  had  been  in- 
toxicated, but  not  with  the  intoxication 
of  friendship  which  Emerson  describes. 
They  had  forgotten  St.  Paul's  injunction; 
they  were  not  temperate  in  all  things. 
No,  they  had  not  been  temperate  in  any- 
thing. This  wretehed  sp^;tacle  I  have 
seen  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  I 
have  seen  it  everjrwhere,  and  so  I  have 
written  this  book  with  a  serious  purpose, 
although  I  hope  the  purpose  is  not  too 
apparent,  because  the  moral  motive 
should  not  be  obtrusive  in  a  picture  or 
in  a  poem." 

"So  your  poem  deals  with  ideal  love, 
which  should  be  the  practical  realization 
of  every  marriage, — ^the  life  union  marked 
by  the  charm  and  uncloyed  pleasure  of  a 
perpetual  courtship?*' 

"Yes,  that  is  the  underiying  ethical 
motive.  But  this  story  is  as  full  of  move- 
ment and  color  as  I  could  make  it,  and 
if  I  have  ever  written  any  poetiy  it  is  in 
this  book. 

"Now  the  story  deals  with  two  lovers 
in  California.  They  are  of  that  great 
race  of  people  who  crossed  the  continent 
and  became  great  from  contact  with 
great  things.  They  belong  to  the  second 
generation,  and  I  have  taken  pride  in 
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trying  to  make  them  great  and  good  and 
fearless  and^free. 

"  When  the  story  opens  they  are  above 
the  Grolden  Gate.  The  sea  lions  are 
roaring  in  the  sea  and  an  hundred  thou- 
sand sea  doves,  all  mated  and  happy,  are 
flying  about.  The  young  woman  is 
lying  on  her  back,  and  she  is  very  pretty 
— ^just  as  pretty  as  I  could  make  her. 
Her  limbs,  form  and  features  are  all 
beautiful.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  treat  the  limbs  and  grace  of 
form  something  as  the  Greeks  did, — as 
graceful  and  beautiful,  and  I  have  tried 
to  do  that — to  put  aside  the  folly  of  too 
many  clothes  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
CaUfomia.  By  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
woman  is  the  man — ^the  lover.  They 
are  watching  the  sun  go  down.  I  think 
I  have  woven  some  poetry  into  this  de- 
scription. The  clouds,  the  golden  sheep 
of  the  Western  sky,  are  descending  into 
the  corral  while  God  counts  and  dis- 
tributes them.  Then  there  are  great 
banks  of  gold  in  the  sunset  such  as  are 
seen  nowhere  else. 

"The  splendor  of  the  scene  stirs  the 
man  and  sets  him  thinking  of  gold,  the 
possession  of  which  he  yearns  for,  while 
the  woman  cares  more  for  Grod's  gold  of 
the  sky  and  of  the  poppy  fields.  Then 
the  lover  says: 

"*What  banker  keeps  this  gold?  Is 
there  no  place?  There  must  be  some 
place.' 

She  replies : 

'There  is  gold  enough.    The  world 
has  plenty  of  it.' 

"And  they,  too,  have  all  they  want. 
But  he  is  angiy  and  impatient  that  she 
is  always  seeing  gold  in  everything,  for 
he  has  not  lifted  his  face  to  the  finer 
things  of  life.  She  is  pulling  flowers 
and  throwing  them  at  him,  playing  and 
thoroughly  unconscious  of  her  beauty 
and  her  attractiveness.  And  then  he 
says: 

"'Yes,  the  gold!  I  must  up  and  lead 
the  firing  line  to  the  Klondike,  under  the 
triple  North  Star.' 

"At  this  she  becomes  very  angry  and 
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impatient.  She  rises  up  and  there  is  a 
lovers'  quarrel  at  once,  because  he  wants 
to  go  and  lead  as  his  fathers  led  when 
they  came  from  the  East,  and  she  wishes 
him  to  stay. 

"  The  scene  shifts,  and  night  steals  on. 
They  are  standing  on  her  high  porch 
which  looks  out  over  the  sea,  and  he  is 
taking  his  leave,  saying: 

"*Bide,  wait.  An  hundred  thousand 
Didos  sat  by  the  sea  bank  and  waited 
for  their  lovers  to  come  back.  Wait  as 
Penelope  waited.' 

"  And  she  replies : 

"*  Of  all  fool  tales  that  is  the  foolishest. 
No,  I  am  not  a  Penelope.' 

"But  with  'Good-bye!'  he  is  gone. 

"  Then  he  comes  to  the  Klondike,  and 
here  I  have  given  a  poetic  picture  of  the 
Chilcoot  Pass,  with  all  the  color  and 
vividness  of  description  possible.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  what  he  saw  and  felt.  The 
man  tries  to  go  out  down  the  Yukon, 
and  suddenly  the  whole  world  turns  to 
ice,  and  the  sun  goes  down  to  rise  no 
more  for  a  long  half  year,  and  he  turns 
back  in  the  snow,  back,  back.  The 
Indians  help  him  back  and  he  is  blind 
and  djring  in  the  Indian  camp.  Then 
one  night  he  feels  some  one  at  his  side; 
he  feels  some  one  there  in  the  Indian 
lodge,  and  a  soft  hand  is  laid  on  his  eyes. 
She  has  come;  the  wonderful  woman  of 
love  is  there,  and  she  nurses  him  back 
to  hfe.  Then  the  spring  comes  and  they 
take  a  boat  and  go  down  the  Yukon  and 
away  to  Japan. 

"  Next  I  try  to  picture  the  color  of  the 
Japanese  Sea  and  the  strange  and  won- 
derful scenes  in  that  most  wonderful 
land.  I  picture  the  people,  their  temples 
and  their  worship,  their  coming  and 
going.  This  is  the  background  to  some 
strong  love  scenes.  The  man  is  passicm- 
ate,  virile,  and  far  too  ardent.  He  lacks 
the  self-possession  that  speaks  of  the 
greatest  strength — ^the  power  to  contnd 
or  hold  in  reserve  or  in  leash  the  emo- 
tional, imaginative  or  impulsive  tides  of 
being.  Again  the  woman  is  pulling 
poppies,  and  the  lover  is  mightily  moved 
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by  her  beauty  and  her  charm.  He  is 
terribly  tempted,  but  looking  up  she  sees 
something  evil  in  his  eye.  She  springs 
up,  as  the  old  Greek  shepherd  king  when 
Hercules  wrestled  with  him,  and  she 
hurls  this  man  as  Hercules  was  hurled, 
with  a  voltage  that  is  terrible,  and  she 
bids  him  go  his  way,  for  he  has  forgotten 
himself. 

"Then  the  scene  shifts  to  the  seas 
again;  the  lovers  are  in  Honolulu.  The 
woman  points  to  a  Uttle  church  up  on  a 
steep  hillside,  and  says : 

"'There  is  the  true  Ught— the  Ught  of 
Christ.  These  are  pretty  stories  you  have 
told  me;  you  are  a  true  lover.  Here  the 
roads  divide.     Will  you  go  with  me  ? ' 

***  I  will  go  with  you,'  he  replies. 
And  so  she  gives  him  her  hand,  her  all. 
Now  he  has  wed  her,  but  he  has  not 
won  her.  Now  she  b^ns  to  talk  and 
to  tell  him  the  Uttle  truths  of  life;  about 
his  place  and  her  place;  about  his  privi- 
leges and  her  privileges.  Thus  the  grand 
motive  of  the  poem  is  unfolded,  and  the 
lover  b^ins  his  Ufe  wooing.  I  think  I 
have  gotten  it  pretty.  I  have  gotten  it 
tender.  I  think  it  must  be  true,  because 
finally  he  wins  her.  The  love  scenes 
are  new,  the  ground  is  new  and  the  situa- 
tions are  new. 

"At  last  I  plead  with  men  how  to  be 
great,  how  to  be  happy.  The  glorious 
thing  is  the  awaking  and  finding  a  maiden 
at  your  side,  the  woman  you  have  wooed, 
the  woman  you  still  woo,  the  one  fair 
woman. 

"Tlien  comes  the  garden  scene.  She 
is  in  a  silken  hammock  in  Hawaii.  He 
sees  something  in  her  face  and  he  feels 
be  is  winning  her.  The  peacocks  are 
flying  about.  He  throws  her  into  the 
hammodL,  and  then  he  is  terrified  at  his 
own  audacity  and  trembles  and  shakes. 
This  is  under  the  cherry  trees.  He  shakes 
the  trees  till  the  flowers  cover  her,  and 
be  pimys,  'What  shall  I  do?*  And  she 
says,  'Shake  the  trees  again.' 

"Then   finally  he  goes   back  to   his 
Worses  and  his  hounds. 

Come  back,  come  backeariy,'  she  says. 
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"And  all  day  he  looks  at  his  cruel 
watch,  and  then  he  comes  back  and  she 
is  at  the  door,  pretending  to  try  and  keep 
him  out,  and  he  kisses  her  for  the  first 
time. 

"By  and  by,  one  moonUght  night,  a 
mellow  night  such  as  is  only  found  in 
Honolulu,  he  goes  with  the  moon,  he  is 
led  by  the  moon  that  points  out  her  place, 
her  bed-chamber,  her  bed.  The  moon 
points  it  out  with  her  silver  finger,  and 
then  turns  aside  and  leaves  her  as  brides- 
maids leave  the  bride.  He  has  finally 
won  her. 

"All  the  privilege  that  a  man  should 
get  of  the  preacher  or  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties is  the  privilege  to  woo  that  one  woman 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life." 

"In  The  Building  of  the  City  Beavti- 
ftU"  I  ventured  to  say  as  the  poet  paused, 
"you  propounded  great  ethical  lessons  in 
regard  to  social  conditions — ^the  larger 
social  conditions,  as  they  relate  to  the 
Ufe  of  to-day.  In  this  poem  you  pro- 
pound the  most  fundamental  of  all  ques- 
tions— ^the  most  important  of  questions 
— ^that  of  the  love  that  will  redeem  the 
world,  the  love  that  will  make  a  new  race. 
The  other  deak  with  the  extemak,  the 
social  conditions  that  will  transform  the 
world,  working  from  the  outside — ^just 
conditions,  as  Miriam  moulded  them  in 
her  environment  and  as  the  man  failed 
to  mould  them  in  his  environment.  In 
each  romance  I  note  that  you  have  made 
woman  the  heroine.  It  is  woman  who 
wins  the  victory;  only  in  your  poem  you 
deal  with  the  most  intimate  and  sacred 
things  of  life — ^the  heart  of  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  poet,  "  this  new  poem, 
my  latest,  strongest  and  best,  is  meant 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  companion  to  my 
last  and  best  bit  of  prose.  The  Building 
of  the  City  BeavHfvl,  The  poem  deals 
with  a  sacred  subject,  and  I  may  have 
failed ;  but  I  have  tried  to  do  a  big  thing 
and  a  very  important  thing.  I  worked 
slowly  and  worked  over  and  over.  I 
know  my  ground.  I  take  the  risk.  I 
stake  on  this  what  place  I  have  won  in 
the  world,  and  I  stake  it  fearlessly." 


WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  SOCIALIST. 


Bt  Gbobgb  D.  Jones. 


J  AM  NOT  a  Socialist  for  the  following 
categorical  reasons: 

1.  The  word  Socialism,  in  our  country, 
seems  to  imply  a  definite  and  determined 
political  movement  looking  toward  the 
radical  reorganization,  if  not  the  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  our  present  con- 
stitutional system  of  government.  This 
effort  is  premature  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  based  on  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
defined  and  used  by  those  best  quaUfied 
to  speak,  scientifically,  on  the  subject. 
Abroad  where  the  matter  is  better  under- 
stood and  defined  and  where  the  scheme 
is  more  applicable  than  to  our  state  of 
society,  the  idea  is  that  Socialism  repre- 
sents a  great  social  movement  looking 
toward  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  human  life  with  reference  to  collective 
and  individual  morals,  the  principles  of 
justice  and  science  as  applied  to  all  the 
institutions  of  organized  society,  toward 
culture  with  reference  to  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  relations  and  rights  of  man 
in  a  more  orderly  state,  and  toward 
a  deliverance  from  the  ferment  and 
chaos  which  now  envelopes  the  body 
politic,  in  other  words  a  propaganda, 
rather  than  a  political  party.  The  diffi- 
culty of  applying  this  lofty  conception  to 
the  simple  purpose  of. the  organization 
of  a  political  party,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
so-called  socialists  of  our  country,  to 
bring  about  through  practical  politics, 
a  more  even  division  of  the  product  of 
labor  and  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
seems  so  apparent  that  even  one,  who, 
like  myself,  is  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  the  need  of  a  remedy  for  bad 
industrial  and  economic  conditions,  can- 
not look  with  the  greatest  favor  on  it. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  definiteness  in 
both  the  purpose  and  the  plan. 

2.  Philosophic  Socialism,  which  must 
ultimately  dominate  the  whole  Socialistic 


world,  if  the  idea  is  to  have  any  d}maniic 
force  in  society,  runs  counter  to  one  of 
the  most  national  and  firmly  established 
institutions  of  modem  society,  the  family. 
It  is  regarded  and  openly  declared  that, 
the  first  consideration  in  point  of  time 
and  importance  is  the  State,  and  that 
what  is  assumed  as  the  old,  '"barbaric" 
idea  of  the  family  and  the  home,  as  an 
exclusive  institution  for  the  propagation 
and  education  of  children,  must  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  assumed  that  the  home 
even  under  ideal  conditions  is  no  aid  to 
the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  best  fundamental  conception 
of  a  family,  or  a  home,  when  realized 
along  sane  and  human  lines,  could  mili- 
tate against  the  State.  The  best  gov- 
ernment is  the  highest  realization  of  the 
ideas  of  the  most  mentally  and  morally 
enlightened  citizens.  The  strongest  in- 
fluences toward  the  development  of  the 
highest  civic  character  must  ultimately 
be  found  in  the  family,  the  home.  And 
this  we  maintain  to  be  true  under  any 
general  state  of  society  which  can  prevail. 
The  liberty  of  the  street  and  the  hustings 
may  tend  toward  the  development  of 
individual  strength  in  some  direction, 
yet  those  faculties  and  ambitions,  upon 
which  the  safety  of  society  must  chiefly 
rely,  will  be  found  to  develop  best  under 
the  wholesome  admonitions  and  restraints 
of  the  wisely  organized  and  conducted 
home.  No  popullir  government  will  ever, 
in  its  moral  elevation,  exceed  that  of  its 
average  citizen.  The  great  Citizen  first 
and  the  great  State  afterward.  The 
sound  moral  and  mental  culture  of  the 
home  first  and  the  great  citizen  after- 
ward. 

S.  The  form  and  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment, being  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen,  must,  in 
justice,  if  it  fulfilb  its  mission,  guarantee 
and  preserve  to  every  citizen  the  largest 
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possible  measure  of  political  liberty,  in- 
cluding free  thought,  free  speech,  free 
press,  freedom  of  action,  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, of  civil  process,  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  what  is  perhaps  greater  than 
aU  else  the  right  to  acquire,  control  and 
enjoy,  exclusively,  property  of  all  kinds. 
Socialism,  as  we  know  it,  accedes  to  all 
these  rights  except  the  latter.  The  in- 
dividual initiative,  it  is  claimed,  must  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  property  and  prop- 
erty rights.  The  right  to  acquire  and  to 
control  and  enjoy  property  is  a  purely 
poUtical  right.  Socialism  affirms  that 
in  the  matter  of  property,  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  individualism  must  be  denied. 
Can  this  be  done  in  a  constitutional  state 
which  is  poUtically  free?  How  can  the 
individual  initiative  be  maintained  as  to 
every  other  political  right  and  denied  as 
to  the  right  of  property  which  is  the  great- 
est of  them  all  ?  SociaUsm  claims  to  be 
the  highest  democracy  but  how  can  this 
daim  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  facts  ? 
As  to  matters  of  property  which  are  purely 
personal,  and  in  no  way  involve  public 
considerations,  how  can  the  individual 
initiative  be  denied,  even  in  the  name 
ot  Socialism,  without  seriously  curtailing 
the  political  liberty  guaranteed  by  our 
constitiition  ? 

4.  As  to  the  matter  of  public  utilities 
whidi  duHild  be  owned  and  operated  by 


and  for  the  people,  their  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  government  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  political  Uberty  of  the 
individual  under  our  fundamental  and 
statutory  law,  because  they  are  main- 
tained and  established  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  State  and  are  properly 
ancillary  thereto.  Through  and  by  a 
well-regulated  system  of  public-owner- 
ship and  control  of  all  public  utilities, 
out  of  the  abuse  of  which,  in  countless 
forms  by  private  owners,  takes  rise  many 
if  not  most  of  the  great  industrial  and 
economic  wrongs  of  which  Socialists 
partly  complain,  can  be  greatly  palhated 
if  not  ultimately  overcome.  Is  it  wise 
to  abandon  a  system  of  poUtical  liberty 
which  we  now  have,  and  is  fixed  and  staple 
in  form,  and  yet  so  flexible  in  its  appU- 
cation  if  properly  used  as  to  subserve  so 
great  a  purpose  as  we  have  indicated, 
and  set  out  on  an  unknown  sea  of  poUt- 
ical adventure,  as  our  American  Socialist 
proposes,  without  the  aid  of  experience 
or  precedent  and  without  as  yet  so  much 
as  a  formula  to  guide  us  ?  A  more  coura- 
geous and  intelUgent  use  of  the  baUot 
under  our  present  system,  with  aU  its 
defects,  will  accompUsh  substantiaUy  all 
that  SociaUsm  demands  and  will  involve 
none  of  its  dangers. 

George  D.  Jones. 
Columbus^  Ohio. 
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Bt  Frank  Vrooman. 


ONE  OF  the  most  undemocratic  of 
our  institutions,  the  spoils  system, 
is  buQded  on  the  most  undemocratic  of 
our  foundations,  in  the  undreamed  of 
ariHtraiy  power  given  the  President  in 
his  appointive  power,  and  as  well  the 
arbitrary  power  of  removal  from  office. 
It  early  laid  the  foundations  for  not  only 
a  vicious  privileged  class  but  a  class  of 
^ricioiis  privileges. 


The  first  Congress  and  the  Constitu- 
tion laid  the  foundation  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  American  civil  service  and  the 
debauchery  of  American  poUtics  by  the 
decision  that  the  sole  power  of  removal 
was  vested  in  the  President,  placing  prac- 
ticaUy  every  civil  position  at  the  mercy 
of  a  President's  whim  or  pleasure.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  fatal  elements  in  the 
civil  service,  considered  as  a  career,  and 
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must  ever  be  until  this  objection  is  wholly 
removed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
career  without  tenure,  or  when  officially 
a  man  can  be  hanged  first  and  tried  after- 
ward, so  to  speak,  or  indeed  not  tried  at 
all. 

President  Madison,  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  places  the  mode  of 
appointing  to  and  removal  from  office 
with  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  rule 
apportioning  representation,  alongside, 
as  fundamental  in  a  free  government, 
and  he  says  they  "ought  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Constitution." 

By  this  he  plainly  meant  that  not  more 
than  the  right  of  suffrage  should  the  ap- 
pointing to,  and  removing  from  office, 
be  in  the  power  or  whim  of  any  one  man. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  rocks,  sub- 
merged and  out  of  sight,  on  which  our 
nation  early  struck  and  nearly  spUt,  viz., 
in  the  undemocratic  and  un-American 
possibilities  or  tyranny  and  public  de- 
bauchery placed  in  the  autocratic  hands 
of  one  man,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral civil  service  offered  not  an  honorable 
career,  but  a  political  job  for  political 
jobbery  to  be  run  by  political  jobbers. 
There  can  be  no  career  without  tenure 
— certainty  of  tenure — during  good  be- 
havior and  competent  service.  In  the 
military  and  naval  service,  no  one  can 
be  removed  without  court-martial.  A 
career  is  offered  to  even  the  common 
soldier  and  marine.  The  civil  service 
of  the  United  States,  while  infinitely  im- 
proved, offers  no  certainty  of  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and  faithful  stew- 
ardship to  this  day.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  passes  his  examination  un- 
der the  stars  and  stripes  and  enlists  in 
the  civil  service  of  a  free  countiy  is  en- 
titled, on  the  broad  grounds  that  every 
man  deserves  a  fair  chance,  to  a  hearing 
and  a  defense,  before  he  is  dispossessed 
of  a  livelihood.  The  civil-service  law 
was  a  blow  to  star-chamber  proceedings, 
which  are  undemocratic  and  un-Ameri- 
can. They  can  not  prevail  in  a  free 
country — for  then  the  country  is  no  longer 
free — either  in  arbitraiy  removal  without 


a  hearing  from  an  office  a  man  has  sacri- 
ficed all  other  possible  careers  for,  or  in 
another  star-chamber  institution  which 
is  a  national  infamy,  the  refuge  of  the 
blackmailer  and  the  last  resort  of  an  ir- 
responsible and  devious  hate — viz.,  the 
grand  jury. 

In  1820  Secretary  Crawford  secured 
the  passage  of  the  four-year  law  for  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  was  a  hard 
blow  dealt  the  principle  of  tenure  in  the 
civil  service.  It  opened  the  door  wider 
for  the  "spoils  system,"  which  was  or- 
ganized nationally  by  Andrew  Jackson 
in  1829;  viz.,  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  of  pajring  private  debts  with 
"  pubUc  trusts."  It  is  well  that  Jackson's 
fame  does  not  rest  wholly  on  his  being 
the  one  who  first  crystallized  the  most 
gigantic  system  of  political  corruption 
in  modem  history.  But  if  he  was  the 
rock  on  which  the  early  waves  of  seces- 
sion and  rebellion  broke,  and  were  forced 
back  until  the  North  was  ready  to  stem 
the  tide;  if  he  preserved  the  Union,  it 
was  he,  also,  who  crystallized  a  poUtical 
idea,  which,  if  left  unchecked  for  an- 
other fifty  years,  would  have  destroyed 
the  nation. 

Andrew  Jackson  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency as  did  other  Presidents  later,  a 
pledged  advocate  of  the  security  of  the 
civil  service.  Had  he  not  twelve  years 
before  urged  Monroe  to  exterminate  the 
monster  called  party-spirit,  to  select  char- 
acters most  conspicuous  for  probity, 
virtue,  firmness  and  capacity,  without 
regard  to  party  ? 

"The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  should  never  indulge 
in  party  feelings,"  said  Jackson.  And 
yet,  when  elected  to  office,  he  removed 
in  a  year,  to  make  place  for  his  political 
friends,  about  twenty  times  as  many 
office-holders  as  had  been  removed  by 
all  the  Presidents  preceding  him  in  all 
the  forty  years  of  the  national  history. 
Washington,  in  eight  years,  removed 
nine  officials,  all  for  definite  cause.  John 
Adams  removed  nine.^  Jefferson  re- 
moved   twenty-nine.      The    next    three 
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Presidents  removed  sixteen  in  twenty 
years.  Then  Jackson  conceived  the 
"clean  sweep"  and  removed  2,000. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  only  President 
since  Jackson's  predecessors,  who,  in  his 
whole  official  career,  including  the  Presi- 
dency, has  been  a  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising friend  of  the  reform  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  civil  service.  There 
never  was  a  more  eflfective  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  and  his  policy  has  not 
been  changed  by  accession  to  high  office. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  a  circum- 
stance in  the  career  of  a  mere  advocate 
of  civil-service  reform,  Grover  Cleveland. 
Out  of  2,359  post-officers  known  as  pres- 
idential, Mr.  Cleveland  removed  2,000; 
out  of  52,699  lower  post-office  clerks, 
about  40,000  were  swept  out.  He  re- 
moved 100  out  of  111  collectors  of  cus- 
toms; all  the  surveyors  of  customs;  all 
the  surveyors-general,  all  the  post-office 
inspectors  in  chai^;  eleven  out  of  thir- 
teen superintendents  of  mints;  84  out  of 
85  collectors  of  internal  revenue;  65  out 
of  70  district-attorneys;  nearly  100,000 
out  of  125,000  were  removed  by  this  civil- 
service  reformer,  who  then  wanted  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  In  1899,  even 
President  McEanley  issued  an  order 
taking  10,000  from  the  classified  service. 

The  dvil-service  law  is  one  both  par- 
ties  openly  espouse,  and  many  of  their 
leaders  secretly  combat.  It  was  a  law 
forced  on  the  politicians  by  public  opinion, 
and  forced  upon  public  opinion  by  a  few 
patriotic,  far-sighted  men.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  party-measure.  It  did  not  ema- 
nate from  Congress.  As  (roldwin  Smith 
has  said:  ''It  was  wrested  from  them 
[the  parties]  at  a  juncture  when  one  of 
them,  being  on  the  point  of  laying  down 
power,  was  very  willing  to  diminish  the 
prospective  spoik  of  its  opponent's  suc- 
cess, while  the  other  with  its  feet  upon 
the  steps  of  office  did  not  dare  show  itself 
indisposed  to  reform." 

G^eral  Grant,  who  was  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  su£Ferers  from  the  spoils 
spltem^  made  an  appeal  in  1870,  which 


was  followed  by  a  law  in  March,  1871, 
under  which  a  civil-service  commission 
was  appointed.  He  said  in  his  message: 
"  The  present  system  does  not  secure  the 
best  men,  and  often  not  fit  men  for  the 
public  places.  The  elevation  and  puri- 
fication of  the  civil  service  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States." 

Two  years  after  the  commission  was 
appointed,  with  George  William  Curtis 
on  the  commission.  Congress  refused  to 
make  further  appropriations.  President 
Grant's  recommendations  for  examina- 
tions were  not  supported  financially  by 
Congress,  and  they  were  consequently 
suspended.  President  Hayes  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  the  "  spoils  system,"  but 
Congress  refused  the  funds. 

The  Civil-Service  Law,  or  Pendleton 
Act,  of  188S  relates  to  those  offices  filled 
by  executive  appointment  without  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  power  of  ap- 
pointment is  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution,  so  that  Congress  is  not 
able  to  pass  any  act  prescribing  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  of  such  officials, 
which  the  President  can  not  accept  or 
reject  as  he  chooses.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  therefore,  chosen  by  the 
President,  not  all  from  one  political  party, 
is  a  conmussion  of  the  I^nesident's  ad- 
visers, and  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  rules  are  their  own,  and  their  acts 
are  practically  final,  theoretically  and 
potentially  they  are  subject  to  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  aim  of  the  civil-service  law  is  "  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States,"  as  declared  in  its 
title.  It  provides  for  this  end  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  three,  com- 
posed now  of  General  John  C.  Black,  of 
niinois,  president;  and  Colonel  Henry 
F.  Greene,  of  Minnesota,  and  Hon. 
Alford  Warriner  Cooley,  of  New  York. 

This  commission  aids  the  President, 
as  he  may  request,  in  preparing  such 
rules  as  may  best  carry  the  act  into  eflfect. 
These  rules,  however,  shall  provide  a 
test  of  fitness  for  the  classified  service  in 
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competitive  examinations;  the  appor- 
tionment of  appointments  in  the  Depart- 
ments at  Washington  among  the  States 
and  Territories  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion; a  period  of  probation;  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  use  of  official  authority  to  in- 
fluence political  action,  and,  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
the  solicitation  by  any  person  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  contributions, 
to  be  used  for  political  purposes,  from 
persons  in  such  service  or  the  collection 
of  such  contributions  by  any  person  in  a 
Government  building. 

Our  civil  service,  a  modem  and  highly 
differentiated  function  of  State,  is  com- 
posed of  the  entire  body  of  public  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
the  civil  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  It  excludes  elective 
officers,  the  army  and  navy,  but  includes 
others  from  the  Cabinet  down.  The 
classified  civil  service  only  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conmiission  and 
refers  to  appointments  of  the  President 
without  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Civil  Service  Conmiission  elim- 
inates the  material  by  process  of  com- 
petitive examination,  and  all  who  pass 
these  examinations  with  averages  of 
seventy  per  cent,  or  upwards  are  placed 
on  the  lists  of  eligibles. 

A  vacancy  is  called  for  in  the  civil 
service  from  among  three  of  the  sex  called 
for,  standing  highest  on  the  appropriate 
register.  The  names  do  not  appear  until 
the  rating  is  completed,  and  the  exam- 
iners do  not  know  the  writer  of  one  paper 
until  all  the  papers  are  averaged.  Per- 
sons who  have  served  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  been  discharged  by  reason  of 
disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or 
sickness  while  on  duty,  and  who  receive 
a  rating  of  at  least  65^  are  certified  first 
for  appointment. 

There  were  six  hundred  and  fifty  kinds 
of  examinations  last  year.  During  the 
year  1904,  there  was  a  total  number  of 
examinations  of  133,069;  in  1905,  148,- 
730.     In  1904,  103,718  passed  and  50,- 


880  were  appointed.  In  1905,  116,019 
passed  and  39,427  were  appointed. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of 
15,661  in  the  number  examined,  an  in- 
crease of  12,301  in  the  number  who  passed 
and  a  decrease  of  9,907  in  the  number 
appointed  during  the  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  This  decrease 
was  almost  wholly  in  two  classes  of  posi- 
tions, there  having  been  4,180  fewer  ap- 
pointments of  rural  carriers  and  5,708 
appointments  of  mechanics  under  navy- 
yard  regulations. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
competitive  positions  increased  from 
154,093  to  171,807,  a  gain  of  about  nine 
per  cent.,  resulting  from  extensions  of 
the  rules  and  natural  growth.  The  en- 
tire executive  civil  service  has  increased 
within  the  same  period  from  about  282,- 
620  to  300,615  positions,  or  six  per  cent. 
Since  July  1,  1904,  3,626  positions  have 
been  included  in  the  competitive  service. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Chief  Exam- 
iner, Mr.  Frank  M.  Kiggins,  says:  "The 
positions  under  the  government  are  con- 
sidered desirable,  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  conmiission  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case. 
While  sufficient  applicants  enter  the  gen- 
eral examinations,  there  are  numerous 
declinations  of  appointments  when  ten- 
dered, especially  to  positions  in  Wash- 
ington." 

It  appears  that  since  January,  1905, 
137  appointments  were  made  from  the 
clerk  register.  Before  these  could  be 
made,  91  eligibles,  who  were  tendered 
appointments,  declined;  from  the  book- 
keeper register,  91  appointments  were 
made  since  December  19,  1904,  but  52 
eUgibles  declined  before  the  positions 
were  ffiled;  from  the  stenographer  and 
typewriter  register,  285  appointments 
were  made  since  October  21,  1904,  and 
186  eligibles  declined  before  the  vacan- 
cies were  filled.  The  report  says: 
**  These  figures  indicate  that  the  salaries 
offered  are,  in  many  cases,  not  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  the  best  eligibles 
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on  the  roisters.  If  larger  salaries  could 
be  oflfered  by  the  Grovemment  for  the 
more  important  positions,  more  appli- 
cants of  a  higher  grade  would  enter  the 
examinations  and  there  would  be  fewer 
declinations  by  the  highest  ehgibles  on 
the  roister  when  they  are  tendered  ap- 
pointment. The  government  would  as 
a  result  be  the  gainer." 

The  educational  inspiration  of  this 
great  work  is  one  of  its  most  important 
features.  Out  of  the  common-school 
and  business  college,  out  of  the  colleges 
of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  out  of  the 
universities  and  higher  technical  institu- 
tions, from  the  man  who  can  dig  a  ditch 
to  the  man  who  can  weigh  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  there  is  a  vast  army  of 
American  youth  getting  ready  every  year 
to  take  his  examinations  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  to  enUst  in  the  civil  service  of 
his  country. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
head  of  perhaps  the  largest  educational 
inspiration  in  the  world.  While  in  no 
sense  a  university,  yet  following  the  plan 
of  the  European  universities,  it  says  prac- 
tically to  its  students :  ""  Oet  your  training 
where  you  Wee.  We  will  test  you  for  re- 
sults.** Perhaps  a  half-million  students 
are  working  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
from  Maine  to  the  Philippines  to  fill  the 
171,807  classified  positions,  or  about 
40,000  to  50,000  annual  appointments 
under  the  executive  civil  service,  subject 
to  competitive  examinations,  the  prizes 
aggr^ating  upwards  of  $175,000,000  a 
year. 

While  possibly  the  best  test  in  sight, 
the  competitive  examination  is  an  over- 
worked idol.  It  is  only  better  than  the 
irrespdkisible  power  of  partisan  appoint- 
ment to  whidi  no  one  but  a  spoilsman 
would  return.  The  competitive  exam- 
ination is  a  r^^ister  of  too  much  of  the 
memorizer  and  too  little  of  the  man.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  advanced  standing 
given  in  college  not  to  the  ablest  men  but 
the  men  with  the  most  fatal  facility  for 
chattering  their  **  poUy-wants-a-cracker," 
forwards  and  backwards  and  sideways, 


and  for  bamboozling  "'exam."  inquisi- 
tors into  sheer  admiration  for  their  ability 
to  cram,  can  fail  to  see  one  of  the  pitfalls 
of  the  competitive  examination  system. 
Never  was  any  number  of  men  gathered 
together  for  any  purpose  where  the  per- 
sonal equation  did  not  count.  The  more 
the  work  wants  to  be  machine-work,  the 
more  the  memory  avails,  and  the  less  the 
man. 

Sufficient  latitude  should  be  left  out- 
side and  over  and  above  examination 
papers  to  give  due  weight  to  personal 
fitnesses,  not  measured  by  ability  to 
answer  cut-and-dried  questions  on  paper 
that  any  clever  school-boy  or  school-girl 
could  answer,  but  for  accompUshing  the 
required  work.  A  certain  college  presi- 
dent said  a  few  years  ago  that  scarcely 
three  college  presidents  in  the  United 
States  could  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  freshman  class.  That  did 
not  prevent  this  gentleman  from  becom- 
ing a  college  president.  And  perhaps 
he  is  a  better  college  president  than  some 
one  who  could  pass  even  the  sophomore 
examinations.  Nothing  certainly  is  bet- 
ter established  than  that  there  is  no  re- 
lation between  the  college  rating  of  men 
on  the  basis  of  their  examinations,  and 
the  world's  rating  of  them  later  on.  Few 
men  have  won  the  prizes  of  the  universi- 
ties and  the  prizes  of  Ufe  as  well.  The 
government  of  China  is  a  vast  system  of 
competitive  examinations.  There  the 
system  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

Almost  nothing  in  the  educational  side 
of  a  competitive  examination  counts  for 
standing  but  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
remembers  so  much  of  what  he  has  been 
taught.  It  registers  almost  nothing  of 
ability  to  think,  to  act,  to  do,  only  to 
remember.  If  the  competitive  exami- 
nations were  framed  to  register  a  mini- 
mum  knowledge  of  a  subject — ^a  sine 
qua  nan  required  for  the  federal  service, 
and  some  better  test,  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  probation,  were  found  for  final 
fitness,  would  not  the  service  be  improved  ? 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  aims 
faithfully  within  the  limitations  set  by 
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the  Federal  Statute  to  get  the  best  man 
for  the  place.  Its  examinations  are  not 
mere  academic  tests,  nor  measures  of 
scholastic  ability.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  thousand  places  are 
filled  by  the  Commission  each  year,  one 
wonders  that  the  service  has  been  so 
wonderfully  improved.  The  real  value 
of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
curtailed  the  undemocratic  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  which  three  decades 
ago  was  a  menace  to  the  Repubhc. 

It  has  been  said,  with  a  characteristic 
American  perversion  of  the  idea  of  poli- 
tics, that  the  civil-service  law  is  "an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  civil  service  out  of  poU- 
tics."  It  is  anything  but  that.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  take  the  civil  service  from  the 
market-place  and  restore  it  to  poUtics — 
poUtics  in  the  dignified  sense  in  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  a  few  modems 
have  conceived  it,  as  existing  for  the 
best  life  of  mankind. 

To-day  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  standing  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  political  spoilsmen,  occupies 
the  strategic  position  in  the  war  on  polit- 
ical incompetency  and  dishonesty.  In 
it  and  in  its  work  lies  the  hope  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
upon  the  final  success  or  failure  of  our 
civil-service  law,  rests  the  final  success 
or  failure  of  popular  government  and 
democratic  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  stands  for  a 
principle  which  has  opposed  the  reign 
of  graft  in  all  its  forms,  wherever  human 
liberty  has  found  standing-room  in  the 
world  in  its  long  struggle  with  favoritism 
and  tyranny.  It  has  accomplished  sev- 
eral important  things. 

Every  assessment  of  office-holders  un- 
der the  civil  service  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, although  voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  allowed.  But  the  government 
in  power  no  longer  calls  upon  them. 
Under  the  old  rSgime^  office-holders  were 
mercilessly  assessed  for  election  expenses. 
With  the  small  salaries,  large  assessments, 
and  uncertainty  of  tenure,  an  office  in 
the    federal   service   was  ^  not   generally 


profitable,  unless  it  became  the  pathway 
to  some  perquisites  or  considerations  on 
the  side.  Yet  these  secondary  adorn- 
ments of  pubUc  office  were  so  important 
that,  to  save  this  vast  number  of  paltry 
offices  overburdened  with  taxation,  fraud 
and  violence  were  resorted  to  so  often  as 
to  stain  the  good  name  of  the  nation. 
This  it  was,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
fostered  the  fanatical  devotion  to  party, 
which  so  often  stifled  the  issues  and 
throttled  our  free  institutions  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  ward- 
heeler  to  force  his  congressman  to  insist 
on  his  appointment  to  public  office,  which 
the  congressman,  who  may  be  a  good 
man,  must  do  at  the  cost  of  his  being 
dragged  down  to  defeat  on  next  election. 
This  kind  of  political  parasitism  has  been 
practically  destroyed.  Most  of  the  scan- 
dak  that  have  arisen  in  the  service  have 
not  been  developed  among  those  appoint- 
ed under  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission. 
They  have  been  among  the  men,  almost 
wholly,  who  have  been  appointed  without 
the  intervention  of  civil-service  rules. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  pub- 
Uc service  has  been  immeasurably  im- 
proved. A  man  is  no  longer  turned  into 
the  public  crib.  To  hold  office  is  some- 
thing higher  than  a  consideration  of  busi- 
ness. A  man  secures  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lic service  because  he  is  the  best  available 
man  for  that  place;  not  because  some 
one  else  can  pay  off  a  private  debt  in 
giving  him  the  place.  The  Commission 
does  not  exist  for  the  individual,  nor  to 
protect  the  rights  of  an  individual  to  hold 
office.  Of  all  the  individuals  who  have 
the  right,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
selects  the  one  who  can  best  serve  the 
nation. 

As  far  as  possible  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission exists  to  select  those  who  shall  hold 
the  executive  offices  of  the  United  States — 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  shall  execute  the 
civil  business  of  the  United  States,  not 
because  they  are  bribers,  heelers,  sluggers^ 
or  electioneering  engineers,  but  because 
they  are  the  b^  men  available  for  the 
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vacant  places.  The  good  of  the  service 
is  the  only  concern  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  doing 
all  it  can  under  the  law,  and  is  doing  that 
well.  The  civil-service  law,  however, 
can  be  improved. 

Let  the  United  States  Government 
offer  salaries,  so  that  a  man  without  an 
independent  income  can  afford  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  peaceful  service  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Let  us  furnish  an  education  for  the 
higher  branches  of  civil  service  as  good 
as  that  given  to  the  naval  and  military 
branches  of  the  federal  service. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity for  the  professional  improvement  of 
the  service.  Perhaps  in  this  direction 
lies  the  path  of  future  civil-service  reform. 
Washington  saw  the  need  of  trained 
oflScers  for  the  army.  West  Point  was 
the  result,  and  Annapolis  followed.  In 
his  eighth  annual  message,  he  advised 
the  creation  of  a  National  University, 
**a  primary  object  of  which  should  be  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of 
government."    This  has  not  come  yet. 

While  a  few  of  our  universities  are 
offering  some  work  in  this  direction,  our 
hitler  educational  institutions  are  piti- 
ably weak.  Perhaps  some  day  under 
the  Ovil  Service  Commission  will  be  a 


great  political  university,  equipped  as 
only  a  nation  can  equip  it.  A  national 
university,  devoted  to  the  teaching  and 
investigation  of  the  science  and  philoso- 
phy of  poUtics  and  political  ethics,  seems 
to  be  a  national  necessity,  for  over  and 
above  the  mere  servants  of  the  State  to 
be  educated  are  the  masses  landing  on 
our  shores  at  Castle  Garden,  coming 
faster  than  they  are  assimilated  by  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  ideals.  Our  nation 
is  rapidly  changing — and  not  for  the 
better. 

As  in  the  army  and  navy,  let  our  Gov- 
ernment provide  for  the  declining  years 
of  the  veterans  of  the  civil  service,, unless 
we  say  bluntly,  we  wish  to  Oslerize  them, 
or  turn  them  out  to  grass  on  the  poor- 
farm.  It  is  our  shame  if  we  can  not  pro- 
vide for  those  who  have  given  their  Hves 
to  their  country  as  well  as  for  their  coun- 
try. We  are  the  only  civiUzed  nation  in 
the  world  without  a  civil-service  pension. 
The  United  States  can  afford  first-class 
men  and  can  afford  to  treat  them  in  a 
first-class  way.  The  nation  can  not 
afford  any  thing  else.  It  should  guaran- 
tee those  who  serve  her,  such  security  of 
tenure  and  sufficiency  of  stipend  and 
protection  in  old  age  as  shall  offer  its 
civil  patriots  a  career  and  not  a  job. 

Frank  Vrooman. 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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IN  WRITING  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
personality  and  Uterary  genius,  one 
finds  a  subject  of  unusual  interest.  His 
life  and  work  were  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions, and  so  many  queries  about  the  man 
arise  as  you  read  him  that  no  paper  of 
ordinary  l^igth  could  adequately  cover 
these.  And  even  by  limiting  the  subject 
to  the  <me  phase  of  his  poetry,  for  which 
he  is  probably  less  remembered  than  for 
his  piose  tales,  many  questions  suggest 
dieiDsdves  to  one  into  which  he  feels  he 


cannot  enter.  In  the  following  article, 
it  shall  not  be  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
various  interesting  opinions  of  critics  as 
to  his  habits  of  life,  how  far  his  genius 
was  affected  by  circumstances  and  hered- 
itary tendencies,  or  what  his  work  might 
have  been  had  his  manner  of  Ufe  been 
different.  Nor  yet  shall  we  be  much 
concerned  with  comparative  values,  in 
attempting  to  assign  Poe  to  his  place 
among  his  contemporary  writers  and  the 
great  ones  of  history.    It  shall  rather  be 
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our  aim  to  give  a  few  impressions  from 
the  poetry  itself,  citing  only  enough  com- 
ments of  critics  to  elucidate  these  im- 
pressions or  to  create  new  ones  which 
the  reading  itself  did  not  suggest. 

First  of  all,  a  prospective  reader  of 
Poe's  poetry  should  bear  one  or  two 
things  in  mind  before  he  condenms  the 
writer  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  li- 
brary of  classics.  He  must  not  expect 
to  be  upUfted  "  above  the  Ionian  heights  " 
by  any  Miltonic  epic,  nor  fascinated  by 
the  nobility  of  any  Homeric  verse  nor 
charmed  by  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of 
any  Shakesperean  or  Tennysonian  lyric. 
He  must  rather  be  willing  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  ** haunting  spell"  of  a  wild, 
strange  music.  Henry  James  denounced 
Poe's  verse  as  valueless.  And,  as  an- 
other has  put  it,  ''  It  must  always  appear 
so  if  we  ask  from  it  more  than  it  can  give." 

What,  then,  is  Poe's  idea  of  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry  ?  This  we  probably  find 
best  expressed  in  his  "Poetic  Principle." 
He  declares  that  a  long  poem,  by  its  very 
nature,  can  not  exist.  Again  he  main- 
tains that  the  didactic  has  absolutely  no 
place  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Listen  to  his 
own  words.  "I  would  define  in  brief 
the  Poetry  of  words  as  the  rhythmical 
creation  of  Beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  is 
Taste.  With  the  intellect  or  with  the 
conscience  it  has  only  collateral  relations. 
Unless  incidentally  it  has  no  concern 
whatever  either  with  Duty  or  with  Truth." 
This  sounds  hke  strong  language  but  it 
is  somewhat  tempered  later  in  the  essay 
by  these  words :  "  It  by  no  means  follows 
however  that  the  incitements  of  Passion 
or  the  precepts  of  Duty  or  even  the  les- 
sons of  Truth  may  not  be  introduced 
into  a  poem  and  with  advantage,  for- 
they  may  subserve  incidentally  in  various 
ways  the  general  purpose  of  the  work, 
but  the  true  artist  will  alwajs  contrive 
to  tone  them  down  into  perfect  subjec- 
tion to  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmos- 
phere and  real  essence  of  the  poem." 

We  need  but  recall  the  barest  outlines 
of  Poe's  life.  How  bom  in  Baltimore 
in  the  year  1811  of  semi-Celtic  parents 
who  followed  the  acting  profession,  he 


was  early  made  an  orphan  and  was 
adopted  by  one  Mr.  Allan;  how  his 
school  and  college  days  were  marked  by 
dissipation  and  how  this  same  dissipa- 
tion caused  his  expulsion  from  college 
and  the  academy  at  West  Point,  the  es- 
trangement from  his  foster  father,  the 
loss  of  several  literary  positions  and  final- 
ly wrecked  his  life  and  caused  his  death. 
His  whole  life  of  thirty-eight  years  was 
one  great  struggle.  He  tried  to  be  in- 
dustrious. He  tried  to  be  master  of  him- 
self. He  knew  he  was  worth  saving  but 
the  odds  seemed  too  strong. 

Just  how  Poe  secures  his  weird  efiFects 
in  his  verse  is  hard  to  explain.  He  must 
have  been  a  conscious  artist,  often  stop- 
ping, I  fancy,  to  read  his  work  aloud. 
The  proper  names  which  he  uses  are 
fantastic  and  musical.  Lenore,  Ulalame, 
Lalage,  Weir,  Yaanek,  Delormie,  Auber, 
Eulalie.  They  are  strange,  you  do  not 
meet  them  elsewhere.  Sometimes  he 
uses  a  word  which  seems  devoid  of  mean- 
ing in  its  context,  yet  phonetically  ex- 
actly the  word  for  the  place.  Such  a 
one  is  "immemorial**  in  "Ulalame." 
One  critic  writes  of  this  word,  "  It  would 
puzzle  the  most  adroit  student  of  words 
to  attach  a  distinct,  usual  sense  authen- 
ticated bv  lexicons  to  *  immemorial.* 
And  yet  no  one  with  an  ear  can  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  emphatically  the  right  word 
and  supplies  the  necessary  note  of  sug- 
gestion." And  indeed  one  feels  the  ve'iy 
breath  of  October  through  the  poem. 


"The  skies  th^  were  ashen  and  sober; 
The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and 
The  leaves  they  were  withering  and 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year. " 


Then  there  are  words  which  if  not 
meaningless  seem  in  queer  connections 
except  as  they  please  the  ear.  Such  is 
the  word  "universal**  in  "The  Sleeper** 
where  a  "  dewy  vapor  vapor  comes  softly 
dripping,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  quiet 
mountain  top, 

And  steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley .** 

One  wonders  just  what  this  "  universal  val- 
ley "  is  unless  he  means  by  it  all  the  earth. 
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The  use  of  the  word  "unusual"  in 
"Israfel"  is  singularly  suggestive.  This 
is  the  song  of  "  Israfel  whose  heart  strings 
are  a  lute  and  who  has  the  sweetest  voice 
of  all  God's  creatures." 

They  say  "  that  Israfel's  fire 

Is  owing  to  that  lyre 
By  whidi  he  sits  and  siogi — 
The  trembling  living  wire. 
Of  those  unusual  strings.** 

All  are  familiar  with  the  strange  fan- 
tasy found  in  "The  Raven,"  the  "very 
genius  of  Night's  Plutonian  Shore."  It 
is  popularly  called  the  greatest  of  Poe's 
works,  but  this  point  seems  much  open 
to  question.  Quite  as  imaginative,  if  not 
more  so,  are  "The  Haunted  Palace," 
"The  Conqueror  Worm,"  and  "The 
City  in  the  Sea."  This  imaginative  ele- 
ment often  leads  to  incoherency  as  any- 
one who  has  read  the  "Al  Aaraaf *'  and 
tried  to  picture  clearly  to  himself  its  sym- 
bolism has  discovered.  But  we  must 
be  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  whatever  seems  lacking,  Poe's  ear 
is  the  principal  and  sometimes  appar- 
«itly  the  only  criterion  of  his  work. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
poems  writt^i  for  the  sake  of  sound 
merely  is  "The  Bells." 

'*Hcar  the  sleckes  with  the  bells— 
Sflverbdls! 
What  a  wofM  of  inerriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  thcgr  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
In  the  icy  air  of  njehtl 
While  toe  stars,  t&t  OTer^rinkle 
An  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
\^th  a  crystalline  deli|^t; 
Keepinff  time,  time,  tmie. 
In Vaort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musicaUy  wells 
Fkom  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
BeDs.  bells,  bells— 
¥tam  Uie  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bdls.'* 

Surely  there  is  not  great  food  for  thought 
here,  but  we  hear  the  bells,  which  is  prob- 
ably all  the  author  desired. 

There  are  a  few  elemental  themes 
about  which  the  muse  of  Poe  turns  con- 
stantly. TTiere  is  ever  the  love  of  some 
pure,  exalted  maiden  and  almost  as  surely 
coupled  with  this  sorrow,  sorrow  for  his 
love  departed.  When  we  consider  the 
tauMHien  of  Foe's  Hfe,  the  passion  and 
degndalian  to  wldch  hb  evil  nature  car- 


ried him  we  must  be  impressed  by  his 
unfailing  deification  of  woman.  She 
occupies  a  place  far  above  the  world  of 
his  struggles  and  dissipation.  Sted- 
man  says,  "There  is  not  an  unchaste 
suggestion  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
writings."  Those  who  knew  him  best 
bear  witness  to  this.  Mrs.  Osgood 
widtes,  "To  a  sensitive  and  delicately 
nurtured  woman  there  was  a  peculiar 
and  irresistible  charm  in  the  chivalric, 
graceful,  and  almost  tender  reverence 
with  which  he  invariably  approached  all 
women  who  won  his  respect."  We  are 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  subject 
of  his  "Annabel  Lee"  was  his  wife  and 
we  learn  that  the  tender  affection  which 
he  always  displayed  toward  her  was  one 
of  the  beautiful  sides  of  his  best  nature. 
This  little  poem  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  his  melodies  and  easily  catches  the 
popular  ear.  The  music  is  pleasing  and 
the  sentiment  suggestive.  The  sadness 
is  not  so  morbid  as  sometimes  and  more 
child-like.  We  must  feel  sorry  for  the 
man  for  whom, 

"The  wind  came  out  of  the  doud  by  night 
Chilling  and  killing  his  Annabel  Lee, 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsman  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  him. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 
In  that  kingdom  by  the 


Yet  we  feel  that  he  has  risen  above  his 
grief  as  he  writes, 

"  But  our  loTe  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 
Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee." 

We  like  to  hear  him  say  to  "One  in 
Paradise," 

"Thou  wast  aU  that  to  me,  love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  ffreen  isle  m  the  sea  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine." 

We  must  admit  that  Poe's  verse  does 
not  always  direct  our  thoughts  into  the 
most  healthy  channels,  but  when  he  sur- 
renders himself  up  solely  to  the  simple 
spell  of  his  love  we  are  not  only  led  in 
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pleasant  ways,  but  the  suggestion  is  good. 
So  here, 

"Of  all  who  hail  th;^  presence  as  the  morning — 
Of  all  to  whom  tmne  absence  is  the  night — 

Of  all  who  owe  thee  most — whose  gratitude 
Nearest  resembles  worship — oh,  remember. 
The  truest — the  most  fervently  devoted 
And  think  that  these  weak  lines  are  written  by  him — 
B;^  hina  who,  as  he  pens  them,  thrills  to  think 
Ujs  spirit  is  communing  with  an  angd's." 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  these  delicate  tri- 
butes and  a  great  favorite  with  critics 
are  his  lines  **To  Helen."  This  shows 
how  to  Poe's  mind  beauty  crystalhzes 
into  something  vital  and  becomes  a  di- 
rect factor  in  his  hfe. 

"Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me. 
Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  vore, 
That  gently  o*er  a  perfumed  sea. 
The  weary  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hvadnth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  gloiy  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo,  in  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
How  sUitue-like  I  see  thee  stand. 
The  agate  lamp  within  my  hand! 
Oh,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land!" 

Poe  says  that  a  certain  taint  of  sadness 
is  inseparably  connected  with  all  the 
higher  manifestations  of  beauty.  It  is 
significant,  then,  that  in  shaping  all  his 
poetry  to  the  end  of  beauty  there  is  nearly 
always  a  melancholy  strain  present.  This 
contemplation  of  death  seems  almost  the 
key-note  of  his  imagination.  But  his 
sorrow  is  not  hke  that  of  a  Bums.  When 
Bums  weeps  for  his  "Highland  Mary," 
you  feel  the  sorrow  of  a  passionate  man 
at  his  life's  center.  Yet  you  can  think 
of  him  as  happy,  one  thinks  of  him  now 
on  the  heights  and  now  in  the  depths. 
But  Poe's  grief  is  of  the  brooding,  morbid 
kind.  He  dwells  ever  in  the  dim  light 
of  tombs.  He  is  ever  weeping  for  Lenore, 
''for  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom 
the  angels  name  Lenore."  He  is  intro- 
spective, stopping  in  the  very  midst  of 
lus  sorrow  to  analyze  his  own  feelings 
and  philosophize  upon  his  grief.  Listen  to 
his  **  Lenore,"  there  is  a  melancholy  delight 
in  it,  almost  a  Bacchic  joy  in  the  death: 


"Come!  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — 
The  funeral  song  be  sung!— 
An  anthem  for  me  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died 

so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so 

young." 

And  again, 

"The  sweet  Lenore  hath  *gone  before*  with 

Hope  that  flew  beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should 

have  been  thy  bride — 
For  her,  the  fair  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly 

lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her 

eyes— 
The  me  still  there,  upon  her  hair — the  death  upon 

her  eyes." 

One  is  not  sure  how  far  he  would  care 
to  probe  into  Poe's  philosophy  of  Hfe 
and  death  and  still  less  sure  how  far  this 
would  be  possible  since  that  same  dual- 
ism which  we  found  in  his  personaUty 
elsewhere  is  even  more  marked  here. 
Listen  to  a  passage  from  "Politian," 
Poe's  unpublished  drama.  Politian  has 
just  declared  his  love  for  Lalage  and  re- 
ceives this  response : 

Lai.  "Akis!  proud  Earl, 

Thou  aost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me! 
How  in  thy  father's  hall  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reproachless  of  thy  princely  line. 
Could  the  dishonored  Lalage  abide  ? 
Thy  wife  and  with  a  tainted  memory, — 
My  seared  and  bl^hted  name,  how  would  it 

tally 
With  the  ancestral  honors  of  thy  house 
And  with  thy  gloiy  ? 
Pol,  "Speak  not  to  me  of  glory!    I  hate, — ^I  loathe 

the  name, 
I  do  abhor  the  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Politian? 
Do  I  not  love — ^art  thou  not  beautifiil — 
What  need  we  more?    Hal    gkny!    now 

speak  not  of  it. 

What  matters  it — ^What  matters  it,  my  fairest 

and  my  best. 
That  we  go  down  unhonored  and  foigotlen 
Unto  the  dust — so  we  descend  together. 
De»c«d  together-and  then-and  then  per- 
chance — 

Lai.  "Whv  dost  thou  pause,  Politian? 

Pol,  "And  then,  perchance. 

Arise  together,  Lalage,  and  roam 

The  stanry  and  qui(»  dwellings  of  the  blest.** 

Nothing  could  be  more  peac*eful,  nothing 
could  be  more  hopeful  than  this. 

"And  then  arise  together  Lalage,  and  roam 
The  starry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest." 

Yet  contrast  with  these  lines  from  "The 
deeper."  His  lady  love  lies  dead, 
**  strange  in  her  all  solemn  silentness/* 
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"The  lady  sleeps!    Oh  may  her  8leq>, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep! 
This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy. 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy. 
I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unopened  eye. 
While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by." 

The  very  best  that  he  can  hope  for  his 
love  is  oblivion  and  this  no  pantheistic 
oblivion  in  a  great  primal  essence. 


While  a  bolder  note  than  this 
F^om  my  lyre  to  the  sky.' 


»» 


sweD 


"  My  love  she  sleeps !    Oh  may  her  sleq> 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep! 
Soft  mav  the  worms  about  her  creep! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 
For  her  may  some  tall  vault  imfold,'* 

and  so  it  runs.  Perhaps  these  examples 
are  as  characteristic  as  any.  Yet  it  does 
seem  that  the  pessimism  must  really  have 
been  in  the  ascendency  and  that  one  who 
could  write  the  tale  of  the  "  tragedy  Man 
and  its  hero  the  conqueror  Worm,"  one 
who  could  write  the  "Haunted  Palace" 
with  that  almost  ghastly  change  from  its 
**  troops  of  echoes  whose  sweet  duty  was 
but  tTsing  who  came  flowing,  flawing 
through  the  fair  palace  door  to  the  hid- 
eous throng  of  fantastically  moving  forms 
who  laughed  but  smiled  no  more/'  that 
one  whose  mind  was  ever  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  tomb  of  some  lost  Ula- 
lame,  that  such  a  one  could  have  been 
very  hopeful  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  notable  things  about  Poe 
is  that  he  was  always  primarily  a  man  of 
letters.  He  believed  in  his  poetical  gift. 
Ab  he  said  in  ''  Israfel," 


UlcoulddweU 

Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt  and  he  where  I, 

He  unAt  not  amg  so  wildlly  weU 

A  moral  mdody 


We  have  not  wished  to  unduly  exalt 
Poe  and  perhaps  have  laid  more  empha- 
sis upon  his  merits  since  his  deficiencies 
are  so  often  spoken  of.  One  does  not 
care  to  dwell  too  long  in  the  dim  light 
and  weird  atmosphere  of  Poe's  verse. 
This  is  due  probably  to  its  limitations 
in  breadth  and  content.  We  sought  for 
a  "  wild,  strange  music."  This  we  found, 
but  little  else.  As  one  has  phrased  it, 
''  His  viol  had  but  a  single  string  and  the 
frame-work  was  fashioned  out  of  a  dead 
woman's  breast-bone.  His  verse  is  mor- 
bidly sweet  and  mournful,  and  all  touched 
on  that  single  string,  which  thrills  to  a 
dead  and  immortal  affection."  As  we 
have  intimated  before,  we  can  not  expect 
to  find  great  soul  upliftment  here  nor  our 
keenest  intellectual  enjoyment.  Yet  it 
is  pleasant  now  and  then  to  study  Poe's 
features  and  see  the  intelligent  sadness 
pictured  there  and  listen  to  the  melan- 
choly sweetness  of  his  voice.  Perhaps 
rather  than  to  try  to  bring  to  publicity 
all  the  imperfections  of  his  life  and  work, 
it  is  kindest  to  let  the  benediction  of  si- 
lence rest  upon  him  whose  own  life  fits 
so  well  the  words  of  **  Tamerlane." 


«« 


Boyhood  is  a  summer  sun 
Whose  waning  is  the  dreariest  one — 
For  all  we  live  to  know  is  known 
And  all  we  sedc  to  keep  hath  flown — 
Let  life,  then,  as  the  day  flower,  fall 
With  the  noonday  beauty — ^which  is  all. 


H.  Holland  Carter. 


Oberlin^  Ohio, 


THE  SEA-CHILD. 


Bt  Albiena  B.  Williams. 


ONE  EVENING,  centuries  ago, 
standing  where  the  sea  should 
have  met  the  coast  of  a  wild  north  coun- 
tiy,  a  maiden  dared  to  taunt  the  Man 
with  IroD  Arms.  If  the  girl  did  not 
leaUxe  the  sensitiveness  her  lover's  great 
strength  oonoealed,  she  certainly  noticed 


that  his  beard  tangled  treacherously  like 
crested  waves  meeting  shore  at  different 
angles. 

"I  your  bride?"  scoffed  the  maiden, 
in  laughing  defiance;  "what  could  you 
give  me?  whither  would  you  take  me? 
Ah,  should  you  win  me,  at  the  fair  sim- 
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rise  you  might  hide  your  deformity  from 
me,  but  upon  the  cruel  midnight,  your 
hideous  arms,  said  to  be  blacker  than 
death,   more  powerful  than   hfe,   would 

crush  me  in  their  embrace ^At  last  I 

have  made  you  as  angry  as  the  sea!" 

She  paused.  Somewhere  ice-crags 
snapped  and  parted,  but  the  man  made 
neither  moan  nor  answer.  A  wave  of 
phosphorous,  curUng  over  not  far  from 
shore,  seemed  to  become  a  part  of  the 
figure  now  expanding  and  heightening 
before  her.  Did  its  voice  or  the  distant 
thunder  threaten  ? 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  might  that  is  cen- 
turies old,  but  am  wroth  that  you  ridicule 
Man's  Infirmity!  /  did  not  will  that  my 
arms  should  be  kept  in  ceaseless  motion." 

Awed,  the  girl  increased  the  mockery 
of  her  words  and  laughter. 

"You  cannot  make  me  cower,  and  six 
days  hence  I  wed  with  Thorendorf, 
smooth  of  Umb,  ruler  of  all  this  land 
bordering  the  ocean." 

Sea  and  thunder  raged  about  her. 

"You  speak  truly.  Go  marry  your 
pink-armed  scion  of  a  decaying  race,  but 
henceforth  I  hold  a  claim  upon  your  Une. 
I  shall  give  to  it  a  child  who  shall  be  fairer 
and  greater  than  you..  Just  when  life 
smiles  upon  her,  I  will  snatch  her  unto 
myself:  for  there  is  only  one  power 
mightier  than  I — ^I  who  am  not  of  one 
generation,  but  of  the  ages." 

With  head  pertly  upUfted,  the  girl 
walked  toward  the  marshes,  then  started 
suddenly.  Her  marriage  was  approach- 
ing. This  Gray  Strength  might  some 
day  tear  a  babe  from  her  arms,  but  as 
she  hastily  retraced  her  steps  to  appease 
him,  the  Man  with  the  Arms  of  Iron 
merged  into  the  gloom  of  the  sea. 

One  morning,  not  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  upon  the  Long  Island  shore, 
the  ocean  came  sweeping  in  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  dunes,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  a  sand-stretch  crossed  a  road 
that  led  to  the  Graham  cottage.  In  its 
green  garden  a  boy  sketched  in  front  of 
an  easel.    A  tiny  girl  stood  close  to  his 


seat,  thumping  it  and  making  him  gen- 
erally uncomfortable. 

I^oring  her,  the  youthful  artist  ex- 
claimed: 

"If  I  could  only  get  the  simple  blue 
and  gray  of  the  sand-hills  and  ocean  on 
my  canvas ! " 

"  Why  do  you  try  to  ?  Why  are  n't 
they  good  'nough  there  where  God  put 
em  r 

Sutton  Harding  stared  at  small  Tilda 
Graham,  who  continued  unabashed: 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  I  asked 
nurse  why  the  bu-ti-ful  sea  went  there 
and  I  came  here,  and  she  said  that  it  was 
always  there,  but," — ^the  child  caught  her 
breath,  shook  back  shining  curls  and 
spoke  more  rapidly, — "but  she  said  one 
morning  when  the  sand  was  all  shells  and 
gold,  the  waves  washed  me  right  up  into 
my  mother's  arms ! " 

Tilda  stepped  back  to  see  the  effect 
this  wonderful  fact  would  have  upon 
Sutton,  but  he  merely  answered  indiffer- 
ently: 

"Did  she?" 

"  Yes  she  *  did-she,'  and  I  do  n't  think 
you  're  a  very  po-Ute  big  boy.  This  is 
my  mother's  garden  you  're  trying  to 
paint  in." 

With  an  air  of  patronage  Sutton  offered 
amends. 

"Moth-er's  made  me  a  beautiful  doll 
out  of  a  white  silk  skirt  and  cut  off  some 
of  my  curls  and  sewed  onto  its  head,  but 
the  poor  thing  has  n't  any  face  'cause 
mother  can 't  draw.  Can  you  paint 
faces  any  better  than  sea-shore?"  per- 
sisted Tilda. 

"Confound  the  kid!"  muttered  Sutton, 
doubly  exasperated. 

He  resented  the  fact  that  the  changing 
purple  of  the  child-eyes  matched  the  sea- 
shades  better  than  did  his  colors,  and 
aloud  he  asked : 

"See  here!  If  I  draw  a  face  on  your 
doll,  will  you  take  it  away,  oh  anywhere 
in  the  sun,  while  the  paint  dries  ?  " 

Soft  Uttle  arms  were  flung  about  his 
neck,  while  an  awe-inspiring  marine- 
view  was  turned  over,  smeared  and  lost 
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to  the  world  forever.  The  boy  received 
the  rag-doll  in  sulky  silence. 

Tilda  filled  in  time  as  best  she  might, 
going  to  the  kitchen  for  hot  cookies  and 
to  her  mother  to  impart  the  joyous  news. 

Afterwards  in  studio-days  at  Paris,  if 
Sutton  sometimes  remembered  with  a 
pang  that  innocent  child-arms  were  once 
about  him,  he  oftener  laughed  at  what 
followed. 

Tilda  returning  with  eager  expectation 
gave  once  glance  at  the  doll,  then  flew  at 
him  with  true  savagery,  pounding  him 
with  her  little  fists. 

"Moth-er,  moth-er,  your  best  friend's 
son  has  painted  an  old  wom-an's  face  on 
my  bu-ti-ful  dolly  and  she  's  smoking  a 
nasty  old  pipe!" 

Late  that  night,  Mrs.  Graham  was 
awakened  by  a  seeming  sudden  cold 
breath  from  the  sea.  Intuitively  she 
entered  her  child's  room.  The  freak 
doll  lay  upon  the  otherwise  empty  bed. 
Calling  her  husband  they  rushed  into 
the  hall.  Seeing  that  below  an  outside 
door  was  open,  they  hastily  passed 
through  it. 

Ahead  a  white  speck  moved  toward  the 
dunes.  Quickly  overtaking,  softly  stealing 
behind  Tilda,  tlie  mother  asked  gently: 

-What  is  it,  darling?  What  has 
frightened  our  little  girl  ?  " 

The  small  lips  could  frame  no  words, 
the  large  eyes  glowed  with  unearthly 
light. 

-It's  sleep-walking  or  nightmare." 
The  father  spoke  reassuringly.  "I  saw 
that  her  brain  was  too  excited  over  the 
trick  that  young  scamp  played  upon  her 
doD." 

Mrs.  Graham  cautiously  grasped  Tilda, 
who,  when  calmer,  between  Uttle  gasps, 
said: 

''Your  arms  are  so  soft  and  kind, 
mother,  but  those  others  that  pulled  me 
from  bed  were  hard  and  black!" 

The  father  and  mother  exchanged  one 
look. 

**She  has  never  heard  the  legend," 
whispered  the  one. 

"And  never  shall,"  answered  the  other. 


« 
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When  they  reached  home  Tilda  pleaded : 
The  pi-a-no,  moth-er!" 
Hush,  darUng;   not  to-night." 

"But  I  must!" 

Mrs.  Graham  humored  her.  The 
baby  fingers  brought  forth  no  discords. 
Single  notes  sounded  a  simple,  wild  har- 
mony. 

In  her  room  the  mother  rocked  the 
child,  whom  nothing  would  soothe,  until 
the  woman's  voice  broke  into  a  lullaby. 
After  a  verse  or  two,  Graham  whispered 
to  his  wife : 

"Was  not  the  legend  current  before 
any  branch  of  the  family  came  here  to 
America?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  mother,  softly, 
with  head  pressed  against  Tilda's,  "and 
this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Iron 
Man." 

A  shock  passed  through  Tilda,  the 
voice  quivered: 

"  Keep  singing,  moth-er.  If  you  stop, 
they '11  catch  me!" 

The  father  put  his  arm  about  mother 
and  child,  as  if  to  hold  and  protect  them 
from  forces  unseen.  Gradually  the  sobs 
ceased,  as  sheltered  in  the  arms  of  the 
living  and  loving,  the  Uttle  one  fell  asleep. 

One  wintry  afternoon,  several  years 
later,  Tilda  and  her  mother  were  in  town 
attending  an  exhibition  of  famous  pic- 
tures. 

The  girl  stood  before  an  old  Norse 
painting.  With  pale  face  and  voice 
strangely  impassioned : 

"Oh  mother,  to  paint  one  picture,  to 
sing  one  song  and  then  to  die,  if  need  be ! " 

At  a  Uttle  distance,  a  man  of  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  overhearing  her  words, 
felt  that  this  was  the  most  valued  of  all 
the  praise  bestowed  by  two  continents 
upon  his  work  and  puzzUng  over  the  giri, 
wondered  where  he  had  seen  such  fea- 
tures, then  suddenly  remembered  the 
fury  of  a  Uttle  child.  Sutton  Harding, 
fresh  from  Paris  and  deserved  success, 
edged  a  way  toward  the  two  women  and 
made  himself  known. 

"And  this  is  Uttle  Tilda?" 
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Conscious  that  she  looked  unusually 
tall  in  her  severely  plain  tailor-suit,  the 
girl  laughingly  answered : 

**  And  is  this  the  artist  who  painted  one 
of  his  noted  character  studies  upon  my 
doU  ?  " 

Harding  spoke  more  earnestly: 

"You  must  forgive  me,  for  at  your 
suggestion  I  gave  up  painting  things  so 
far  beyond  me  and  owe  my  good-fortune 
to  that  same  doll." 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham and  Tilda  returned  to  their  shore- 
home.  Soon  Harding  followed  them. 
Putting  up  at  old  Dave  Smith's,  who 
cooked  far  better  than  he  kept  the  village 
post-oflSce. 

One  evening  at  the  Graham  cottage, 
Harding  lounging  on  a  rug-covered  couch 
near  a  driftwood-fire,  listening  to  Tilda's 
music,  as  she  broke  oflf  abruptly,  asked: 

"  Where  did  you  find  that  music  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  with  a  scrutinizing 
look,  then,  as  if  promising  to  honor  him 
by  answering  the  simple  question,  rephed : 

"  I  will  tell  you  sometime,  but  not  to- 
night." 

Throughout  the  season  in  town,  the 
more  Harding  was  pursued  by  girls  in 
opera-boxes  and  motor-cars,  the  oftener 
he  slipped  down  to  the  shore. 

"To  work,  you  know,"  he  told  them 
at  the  club;  " a  man  must  have  quiet  and 
solitude  in  order  to  do  his  best." 

Attracted  at  first  by  Tilda's  indiflfer- 
ence,  he  was  afterwards  piqued  and  lastly 
annoyed  by  it.  But  of  one  thing  he  be- 
came certain;  the  listlessness  was  not 
affected,  nor  the  silent  thoughtfulness  a 
pose.  Rather  the  shadow,  if  not  the  sub- 
stance of  a  mystery  hung  about  her, 
while  the  sea  perceptibly  influenced  and 
imparted  its  moods  to  her.  Not  that  the 
laugh  could  be  more  spontaneous,  nor 
the  brighter  moments  more  gay,  but  she 
soon  lapsed  into  a  dreaminess  from  which 
Harding  determined  to  rouse  her.  He 
felt  this  with  an  added  keenness  one  day 
as  he  coolly  studied  the  girl  before  him. 
Certainly  if  unusual  looking,  she  was 
very  lovely.  In  Paris  he  knew  a  woman 
or  two  into  whose  hair  professional  beau- 


tifiers  tried  to  put  those  red  gold  lights; 
even  dauntless  repairers  of  deficiencies, 
however,  never  attempted  to  curve  eye- 
lids until  they  closed  half-indolently  over 
purple  eyes,  and  seldom  succeeded  in  mold- 
ing a  figure  into  such  exquisite  long  lines. 

Tilda,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
man's  scrutiny,  hstened  to  the  roar  of  the 
surf,  the  smell  of  its  brine  coming  in 
through  the  open  window.  Sutton  felt 
that  old  ocean  was  helping  him.  Now 
he  knew  what  to  suggest : 

"  Let 's  take  Dave's  old  nag  and  see 
how  near  we  can  get  to  the  beach." 

So  in  the  threatening  northeaster  Tilda 
and  Harding  persuaded  Dave  to  harness 
the  beloved  but  decrepit  steed.  A  water- 
proof covering  hung  down  on  both  sides. 
The  wind  blowing  under,  hfted  and 
spread  it  until  it  looked  like  two  dark 
wings  from  beneath  which  the  head, 
legs  and  braided  tail  of  the  horse  flew  out 
in  distracted  confusion.  The  man  and 
girl  did  not  care  that  their  Pegasus  was 
black,  if  it  but  carried  them  to  see  the 
ocean  in  the  wildness  of  the  fast-coming 
storm.  When  they  reached  the  dunes 
it  was  not  necessary  to  tie  the  horse,  it 
was  really  very  far  gone. 

Tilda,  standing  so  near  the  water  that 
the  waves  dashed  their  spray  about  her, 
cried  excitedly : 

Is  n't  it;  glorious  ? 
You  are  glorious ! 

Wrapped  in  mist  she  seemed  unreal, 
and  Harding  added : 

"Are  you  Tilda,  or  actually  a  part  of 
the  sea  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  ask  that?"  she  said, 
sharply,  sobering  instantly  and  quickly 
going  nearer  him.  "I  want  to  go  home; 
I  must  describe  this  storm  in  music,  Sut- 
ton." 

Harding  took  her  firmly  by  the  should- 
ers, gently  turned  her  face  toward  him, 
saying  impressively: 

"Ai,  is  that  what  you  do?  You  are 
not  going  home  to  bury  yourself  in  play- 
ing. Shall  I  tell  you,  girl,  what  you  are 
going  to  do  ?  *' 

Was  the  roar  of  surf  awakening  Tilda  ? 
She  liked  the  mastery  of  Harding's  voice 
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and  action.     Feeling  this,  he  continued 
deliberately: 

^You  are  going  to  make  your  music 
give  way  to  that  greater  thing  called  love ! " 

The  giri  withdrew  her  face  a  little 
proudly  from  his  holding,  but  steadily 
returned  his  earnest  look. 

"  You  see,  Tilda,  you  love  me,  although 
you  do  not  know  it,  perhaps.  And  I — ^I 
love  you  with  the  might  of  those  waves 
surging  inland  and  with  the  strength  of 
the  shore  withstanding  them." 

Reverently,  fervently,  he  drew  her 
nearer  him. 

"It  is  imperative  that  I  run  over  to 
Paris,  dear,  so  we  are  going  to  be  quietly 
married,  oh,  very  soon,  then  sail  away 
together." 

After  a  short  moment,  while  Tilda  still 
seemed  like  one  within  reach  of  paradise, 
the  old  dread  overpowered  her. 

"  No,  no,  Sutton;  I  cannot  go." 

Saying  this,  she  hastily  retreated  with 
face  toward  the  ocean,  as  if  fearing  that 
it  would  follow. 

**  I  must  stay,  finish  my  life  of  the  sea, 
for  that  is  my  only  salvation." 

"And  if  I  never  return?"  His  face 
was  stem  and  set. 

But  you  will!"  Tilda  pleaded. 
How  can  I,  if  you  prefer  your  music 
to  me?  Listen,  dear.  I  am  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  want  you  to  give  it  up; 
but  let  your  life  of  the  Sea — of  the  un- 
knowable— alone  for  the  present,  live 
and  love  your  own  existence,  for  that 's 
what  such  an  adorable  woman  as  you 
were  created  for,  Tilda." 

Then  he  added  more  gaily:  "There 
are  times  when  I  would  like  to  shake  you, 
until  you  wake  up  alive  and  human." 

Efe  did  not  know  that  the  girl  standing 
there  in  the  sweep  of  wave,  coast  and 
storm  was  waging  a  battle  that  no  earthly 
army  could  conquer.  He  was  annoyed, 
however,  that  she  insisted. 

"I  cannot  leave  my  music!  Oh,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  could  under- 
stand .*** 

But  because  he  did  not,  the  man  grew 
impatient. 

**li  yoa  mean  that  a  painter  should 
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know  that  you  would  place  your  music 
above  all  else,  I  do  not  agree.  Art  at  its 
best  is  a  reflection  of  real,  throbbing  life. 
How  can  you  bring  out  the  best  in  your 
music,  if  you  are  going  to  warp  it,  by 
denying  yourself  love,  all  sweet  experi- 
ences, that  might  ennoble  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Sutton,"  she  repeated,  "  I  thought 
you  would  understand ;  yet,"  then,  mourn- 
fully, "  how  could  you  ?  " 

Harding's  well-cut  features  were  under 
excellent  control  as  he  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly, and  Tilda,  about  to  explain, 
sent  a  swift  glance  seaward,  then  turned 
abruptly  toward  the  dunes. 

Late  that  night,  after  Harding's  leave- 
taking,  Tilda  took  scores  from  a  secre- 
tary. Child  notes  of  long  ago  formed 
the  motif  of  the  harmony  she  played  now, 
but  those  sounds  were  glorified. 

"  I  can  write  the  love  passages  to-night," 
she  cried,  exultantly,  "  for  he  has  awaken- 
ed within  me  that  which  can  never  sleep 
again." 

About  the  same  hour,  Harding  inter- 
rupting his  packing,  paced  his  rude  little 
studio  at  Dave's,  while  thoughts  of  his 
first  love  held  him  prisoner: 

"  Tilda  's  too  true  a  woman  to  care  for 
musical  success  alone.  Something  dis- 
tracts her,  about  which  she  cannot  or  will 
not  speak.  And  I  '11  accept  no  half-love, 
but  her  caring  helps  to  make  a  good 
foundation,  which  my  absence  will  build 
upon  and  strengthen." 

Harding  curbed  his  feelings  and  made 
his  good-bye  several  shades  more  indifiFer- 
ent  than  Tilda's.  After  he  sailed  she 
repeatedly  asked  herself  why  she  had  not 
explained  and  so  in  her  yearning  there 
gradually  crept  into  the  music  a  passion 
and  depth  which  it  lacked  before.  Try- 
ing to  take  an  interest  in  the  people  about 
her,  Tilda  played  often  to  Dave's  lame 
daughter,  bored  herself  by  listening  to 
the  confidences  of  the  fishing  folk.  But 
in  cheering  those  about  her  the  girl  made 
herself  no  happier;  and  as  weeks  passed, 
longings  for  Harding  grew  into  fears  that 
he  might  never  return.  Looking  toward 
the  horizon,  Tilda  tortured  herself  by 
thinking: 
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**1  mi^t  have  been  with  Sutton  in 
ships  Uke  the  ones  forming  those  moving 
li^ts  far  out  there  at  sea." 

Things  were  primitive  at  the  village; 
Dave,  as  postmaster,  adopted  a  peculiar 
method  all  his  own,  so  that  the  mails 
sometimes  came  irregularly.  Tilda 
tramped  miles  to  another  post-office, 
waited  days  for  letters.  It  was  not  until 
the  pink  marshmallows  were  marking 
the  summer's  advance  that  Tilda  sadly 
listening  to  the  birds'  sunset-call,  felt 
Harding's  presence  without  hearing  his 
steps.  Turning,  she  gave  a  cry  and  walked 
into  his  outstretched  arms.  When  at 
last  they  spoke,  he  told  her  that  within 
an  hour,  a  well-known  musician  would  be 
at  her  home  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  music. 

Thanking  him,  she  said  eagerly: 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  explain 
to  you." 

Then  Tilda  related  the  l^end,  adding 
as  she  finished  it:  ''No  one  has  an  idea 
that  I  know;  a  few  days  after  an  old 
nurse  told  me,  I  was  discovered  running 
toward  the  ocean  in  my  sleep.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  legend  grew  as  I  grew;  all  my 
life  I  have  both  loved  and  feared  the  sea. 
I  thought  that  music  was  the  one  power 
stronger  than  the  Iron  Man,  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  me,  but  now  I  know 
that  he  of  the  tradition  meant  love.  I 
could  not  tell  you  why  I  feared  to  go  with 
you;  sometimes  I  think  the  sea  hypno- 
tizes me."  She  hesitated,  the  idolizing 
face  just  above  hers  making  speech  diffi- 
cult.    At  last  she  continued: 

**One  naturally  wishes  his  art  to  be 
recognized,  but  to-night,  when  I  play  for 
the  musician  and  come  to  the  part  called 
'Two  Prayers* — I  wrote  the  words 
after  the  storm  we  watched  together — 
you  can  judge,  Sutton,  whether  I  care 
more  for  music  than  for  you." 

"Tilda,  what  a  brute  I  must  have 
seemed,  after  you  had  fought  this  super- 
stitious dread  all  your  life." 

"  I  wish  it  were  a  superstition." 

Harding  took  the  girl's  face  in  his  hand 
very  tenderly,  saying: 

"  Child,  (rod  intended  that  some  coun- 
should  remain  undiscovered.    There 


is  that  around  and  about  us  which  I  think 
we  are  not  meant  to  understand.  Then, 
too,  in  nearly  all  old  families  there  is 
some  tradition.  And,  oh,  Tilda!  what 
can  such  questions  matter  when  you  and 
I  are  here  together,  safe  from,  yet  close 
beside,  the  sea  ?  " 

A  queer  assortment  of  persons  were 
listening  a  little  later  to  Tilda's  music; 
Harding  distinguished,  correctly  groom- 
ed, the  musician  foreign  in  dress,  ex- 
citable in  manner.  The  father  and 
mother,  proud  and  adoring,  old  Dave  in 
sulky  intolerance  (the  horse  died  that 
morning),  and  the  lame  daughter,  wor- 
shiping as  a  goddess,  Tilda  who  like 
something  illumined,  half-spoke,  half- 
sang  her  composition.  At  times  words 
ceased,  leaving  strange  music  to  tell  a 
stranger  history. 

Once  the  listeners  dreamed  of  ice- 
fields cut  by  the  steel  of  a  northern  sea 
into  homes  for  great  untamed  creatures 
silently  watching  the  orgies  of  the  mid- 
night skies. 

Descriptions  of  storms  and  (Salms 
thundered  or  softened  unusual  notes  and 
chords,  while  a  ceaseless,  restless  move- 
ment ran  from  treble  to  bass.  Looking 
at  everyone  but  Harding,  Tilda  measured 
impressively  the  words : 

"Somewfane  in  a  temDled  city,  two  pcnooi  are 
pm^  now  at  dusk. 
One  begs  that  hv  name  may  cmtUre  his 

oountiy. 
The  other,  that  the  gods  will  send  him 
feet  loTe. 
I  can  see  no  more,  for  suddenly,  death,  and  im 
and  fire  reign." 

As  he  heard  the  music  which  followed 
the  last  sentence,  the  music-master  strode 
toward  Tilda,  and  Harding  feared  that 
in  his  enthusiasm  the  foreigner  would 
cany  her  off,  but  scarcely  noticing  she 
dreamily  spoke  again : 

"In  excavating  that  buried  city,  one 
name  shall  be  registered,  one  cast  into  a 
pit. 

"  Of  artists  and  famous  men  there  '11 
be  many  (the  list  is  already  too  long). 

"But  those  who  have  known  love  in 
its  completeness,  there  shall  be  recorded 
only  one. 
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**  In  letters  of  fire  I  see  that  name  pre- 
served in  a  case  with  rare  relies!" 

The  musician,  tie  under  one  ear,  beard 
pulled  awry,  honest  tears  in  his  eyes, 
gripped  Tilda's  hands,  saying  simply: 

"That  is  MtLsic^  and  you,  so  young 
and  beauteous,  an  Improvisatore.*' 

Harding  did  not  speak  his  joy  and 
praise. 

In  the  nifi:ht  the  sea  sent  forth  strange 
mutterings.^and  a  wave  of  phosphoroS 
curled  over,  not  far  from  shore. 

The  next  morning  Harding  persuaded 
Tilda  to  join  the  bathers.  Tones  were 
kindly,  but  words  imperative: 

"You  must  overcome  the  fear.  There 
is  scarcely  any  surf,  they  have  not  even 
taken  out  the  Ufeboat,  but  have  hoisted 
the  'Fine  Bathing'  signal.  With  the 
beach-master  here  and  I  an  experienced 
swinmier,  oh,  think  what  a  relief  it  will 
be  when  it  is  over! " 

Mrs.  Graham,  in  surprise,  saw  her 
child  walk  bravely  with  Harding  waist- 
deep  into  the  water.  A  wave  bigger  than 
the  rest  came  unexpectedly  from  some- 
where and  Harding  showed  Tilda  how 
to  jump  the  one  which  followed. 

The  mother  on  the  shore  and  the  lover 
in  the  sea,  watched  with  delight  as  Tilda 
overcame  a  lifelong  dread.  No  one  but 
old  Dave,  and  he  too  late,  saw  that  other 
waves  met  the  shore  at  different  angles. 

Swimming  a  pace  or  two  ahead,  Hard- 
ing thought  he  heard  Tilda  call.  In  two 
strokes  he  was  at  her  side.  A  disturb- 
ance troubled  the  yellowish  waters  about 
them.  The  giri's  face  was  drawn,  as  if 
in  mortal  combat. 

"Sutton,  hold  me  quick,  the  Arms  are 
pylling  me  under!" 

Smply  to  reassure  her,  Harding  grip- 
ped the  giri  and  to  his  horror,  felt  an  ir- 
resistible force  wrenching  her  from  his 
hold  which  was  as  nothing.     He  signaled 


ally  not  to  grapple,  even  when  a  mighty 
power  whirled  her  round  and  round, 
under  and  out.  Finally  a  dreamy  sen- 
sation came  to  her,  then  darkness.  Wide- 
eyed,  horror-stricken  people  watched 
upon  the  shore.  The  mother  in  despair 
felt  the  hopelessness  of  battle  with  the 
Iron  Man. 

Dave's  daughter,  foigetting  her  infirm- 
ity, started  without  crutches  for  the  water. 
From  the  Ufeboat,  out  now,  the  guards 
dived.  Those  of  the  bathers  who  could 
swim  did  their  all.  Some  dragged  at 
Tilda,  while  another  tried  to  hold  Hard- 
ing, who  fought  them  under  water  and 
would  not  come  up  without  her.  Either 
love  should  win,  or  he  would  place  him- 
self with  Tilda,  powerless  in  those  Iron 
Arms. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  the  beach-master 
said  to  the  speechless  group  upon  the 
shore: 

"  I  've  watched  this  coast  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  can  't  understand  it; 
they  was  n't  in  deep,  the  man  could  swim 
and  there  was  n't  waves  big  enough  to 
make  it  draggy." 

Old  Dave  muttered : 

"Jest  before  it  happened,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  sea-puss  forming." 

When,  in  agony,  Harding  came  to  and 
found  Tilda  motionless,  supposedly  for- 
ever silent,  he  refused  all  restoratives. 
At  this  moment,  pulling  himself  in  great 
weakness  nearer,  he  bent  over  her.  Sud- 
denly a  cry  of  joy  rang  from  him.  Dave, 
with  rough  delicacy,  which  others  quickly 
imitated,  turned  aside,  after  the  first  glad 
look  and  walked  away. 


Tilda!**    whispered 
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-Don't  Struggle,  Tilda!" 

She  tried  to  obey,  and  fought  heroic- 


it  's 
Sutton!  Look  at  me!  You  put  up  a  good 
fight!    Our  love  has  conquered!** 

The   girl,   exhausted,   tried   to   smile, 
while  saying  brokenly : 

"And,  always  now — ^man*s  love  shall 
triumph — over  the  hate  of  an  immortal!" 

AufBNA  B.  Williams. 
New  York  City. 
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THE  BIENNIAL  MESSAGE  OF   GOVERNOR  JOSEPH  W.   FOLK. 


A  State  Paper  of  Exceptional  Interest 

and  Valne. 

THE  RECENT  biennial  message  of 
GrOTemor  Joseph  W.  Folk  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  truly  statesmanlike  and  fundamentally 
sound  state  papers  that  has  appeared  in  years. 
It  is  a  document  that  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  man  who  honors  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri as  her  chief  executive,  and  in  spirit,  aim  - 
and  purpose  it  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
public  papers  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
earlier  days  who  rose  above  all  thought  of 
personal  interest  or  the  favor  of  class  in  their 
passion  for  a  g^reat  and  worthy  democratic 
republic,  guided  at  all  times  by  the  ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights.  Here 
are  found  no  boasting,  no  self-gratulation  or 
laudation  of  party,  no  long  and  labored  at- 
tempts to  justify  questionable  actions,  no 
efforts  to  discredit  those  who  differ  from  him 
or  to  sustain  his  positions  by  specious  sophis- 
try and  special-pleading  calculated  to  place 
those  who  oppose  him  in  a  wrong  light,  or  to 
justify  extra-legal  or  unconstitutional  acts. 
No,  none  of  these  things  are  present,  because 
no  act  in  the  public  career  of  Grovemor  Folk 
renders  them  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  character  and  sterling  worth  of  the  states- 
man make  him  shrink  from  any  such  tricks 
or  devices  of  the  politicians  on  the  other. 
For  Grovemor  Folk  is  a  statesman  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  best  sense  of  those  much-abused 
terms. 

The  Man  Behind  The  Message. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  message  of 
special  interest  to  friends  of  fundamental 
democracy  is  the  man  behind  the  message. 
Grovemor  Folk,  since  he  first  entered  political 
hfe,  has  avoided  everything  that  smacked  of 
boasting  or  self-laudation.  He  has  not  pa- 
raded lus  virtues  or  raised  popular  hopes  by 
high-sounding  promises.  He  has  in  simple, 
direct  and  deariy-defined  terms  pledged 
himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  carry  into  effect  certain  much- 
needed  reforms,  to  bulwark  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of 


all  the  people;  and  he  has  faithfully  and  to 
the  letter  carried  out  his  pledges  but  doing  it 
in  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  a  manner  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  a  great  number  of  the 
people  who  rely  on  the  daily  press,  and  who 
therefore  are  far  more  impressed  with  the 
spectacular  posings  and  loud  promises  and 
pretences  of  that  order  of  public  men  who 
have  well-organized  public  bureaus  and  who 
are  constantly  send^g  out  "inspired"  de- 
fences of  their  actions  or  attacks  on  all  who 
oppose  them. 

One  master-motive  seems  to  have  domi- 
nated Grovemor  Folk  from  his  youth.  As 
citizen,  as  prosecuting  officer  and  as  chief 
executive  of  his  commonwealth,  he  has  striven 
to  do  his  whole  duty— the  high  and  sacred 
duty  which  a  free  government  imposes  on  her 
enlightened  and  consdence-guided  citizens 
and  servants.  No  man  in  America  to-day 
is  more  feared  by  the  criminal  classes,  from 
the  great  Wall-street  gamblers,  high  financiers 
and  public-service  law-breakers  and  trust 
magnates,  down  to  the  professional  crooks, 
lobbyists  and  bribe-givers,  than  Grovemor 
Joseph  W.  Folk.  He  is  a  true  statesman 
rather  than  a  practical  opportunist  politician, 
and  he  has  been  nobly  consistent  in  his  states- 
manship. In  this  respect  he  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  President  Roosevelt.  While 
the  latter  has  selected  as  his  chief  adviser,  con* 
fidant  and  spokesman  a  man  who  since  he  so 
zealously  worked  to  enable  Boss  Tweed  to 
cheat  justice  that  he  was  stingingly  rebuked 
by  the  eminent  judge  who  considered  the  case, 
to  the  time  he  entered  the  Cabinet  has  been 
the  most  efficient  Man  Friday  for  the  great 
law-breakers  of  the  metropolis,  the  criminal 
corporations,  the  trust  magnates  and  the 
tamperers  with  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box; 
while  he  has  taken  his  fat-frying  campaign 
collector,  who  has  so  ingratiated  himself  in 
the  favor  of  such  law-breakers  as  Perkins  and 
other  Wall-street  magnates  as  to  gain  princely 
campaign  funds  for  the  election  of  his  master 
and  to  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
predatory  rich  of  the  metropolis,  and  made 
him  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  while  he 
has  given  a  clear  bill  of  health  and  the  most 
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liberal  coat  of  whitewash  in  the  history  of 
American  politics  to  the  one-time  notorious 
law-breaker,  Paul  Morton;  while,  further- 
more. President  Roosevelt  has  maintained 
most  friendly  if  not  intimate  relations  with 
such  great  tools  of  the  railways,  trusts  and 
special  privileged  interests  as  Knox,  Spooner 
and  Lodge,  Grovemor  Folk  has  surroimded 
himself  with  high-minded,  clear-visioned  hu- 
manitarian workers  who  place  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  people  before  all  private  or  class 
interests  and  who  unreservedly  aid  and  sup- 
port him  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  and 
make  the  g^reat  thieves  and  corruptionists, 
no  less  than  the  petty  offenders,  suffer  the  fuU 
penalty  of  their  evil  deeds.  And  in  so  doing 
he  has  cut  off  the  back-door  entrance  for 
the  campaign-contributing,  privilege-seeking 
hordes  that  have  prostituted  government  and 
systematically  robbed  the  people  for  more 
than  a  half  a  century.  Thus  he  has  raised 
dvic  ideals  and  done  much  to  restore  a  sense 
of  moral  proportion  and  the  old-time  ideals 
of  justice  for  all  the  citizens  throughout  his 
own  conmionwealth  and  in  a  measure  through- 
out the  Union. 

In  saying  these  things  of  Grovemor  Folk  we 
are  not  saying  that  we  agree  with  all  his  po- 
litical views.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  he  is 
as  fundamental  a  thinker  along  economic 
fines  as  is  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land, nor  do  we  think  he  sees  the  irresistible 
character  of  the  general  sweep  and  trend  in 
politica]  and  economic  life  at  the  present  time 
as  plainly  as  does  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  men 
wlio  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  in  the 
Hearst  papers  daily  educating  millions  of 
people  along  social  and  economic  lines.  But 
in  Governor  Folk  we  believe  the  American 
peof^  have  a  man  who  is  inflexibly  honest 
and  sincere,  who  under  no  consideration  will 
place  thou^t  of  personal  or  party  advance- 
ment above  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truest 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  people;  a  man 
wlio  possesses  the  moral  courage  and  reso- 
luteness of  purpose  that  are  so  lacking  in 
IVeaident  Roosevelt  and  which  are  so  needed 
in  pahHc  fife  to-day;  a  man  who  by  nature 
ia  cnutious  and  conservative,  but  who  is  the 
leverae  of  the  Bourbon  in  spirit  and  tempera- 
ment; a  man  who  moves  slowly  but  who  when 
he  moves  always  advances  or  goes  in  the  right 
^fiiection,  because  he  places  the  principles  of 
free  institutions  or  fundamental  democracy 
above  leactionaiy,  private  or  dass  considera- 
tioos.    And  such  a  man  will  not  only  neces- 


sarily grow  and  expand  as  the  exigencies  of 
conditions  demand,  but  he  is  the  kind  of 
statesman  most  demanded  in  public  fife  in  a 
transition  and  crucial  period  Uke  the  present. 

The  MesBage  Considered. 

In  its  simpfidty  and  directness,  its  lofty 
note  of  patriotism,  its  evident  sincerity  and 
its  fidefity  to  basic  principles  or  the  democracy 
of  the  Dedaration  of  Independence,  this  mes- 
sage suggests  the  State  papers  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  It  is  a  paper  that 
should  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  our 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  and 
imiversities.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  such  arguments 
as  are  here  given  upon  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
battle  between  plutocracy  and  democracy  is 
being  carried  forward  with  increasing  deter- 
mination and  persistence. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  more 
than  notice  some  of  the  topics  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  our  dtizens  throughout  the  nation. 
Among  these  are  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
the  right  of  recall;  direct  primary  elections; 
child-labor;  compulsory  education;  anti- 
lobby  law;  railroad  passes;  munidpal-own- 
ership;  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people. 

Direct-LegiBlation,  Bight  of  Becall  and 
Direct  Primaries. 

Nothing  in  the  message  shows  more  clearly 
that  Governor  Folk  is  a  believer  in  the  ideals 
of  fundamental  democracy — the  ideas  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
— than  his  outspoken  recommendations  for 
direct-legislation,  direct  primaries  and  the 
right  of  recall,  as  they  are  the  only  practical 
and  thoroughly  effident  measures  for  preserv- 
ing democratic  government  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  time,  when  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  an  increasingly  powerful  feu- 
dafism  of  privileged  wealth  and  corrupt  poUt- 
ical  bosses  operating  party  machines  are  sys- 
tematically striving  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  and  place  the  produdng  and  consum- 
ing miUions  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  as  the  people  of  monarchal 
and  class-ruled  lands  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
royalty  and  aristocracy.  These  measures  will 
ensure  to  the  people  that  which  differentiates 
a  democratic  republic  from  a  dass-ruled  land. 
They  will  place  the  actual  power  and  opera- 
tion of  government  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
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people  instead  of  their  being  theoretically 
given  this  power  while  it  is  actually  held  and 
used  by  public-service  corporations,  monopo- 
lies and  other  privileged  interests  working 
through  political  bosses  and  machines  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  elevation  to  places  of  power 
of  the  representatives  of  privileged  interests 
or  their  tools,  instead  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

(hi  the  subject  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum or  direct-legislation  Grovemor  Folk 
says: 

"Grovemment  by  the  people  is  best  where 
the  government  is  nearest  to  the  people.  I 
hope  you  will  adopt  a  resolution  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  legislation.  This  will 
eliminate  the  incentive  for  corruption  in  legis- 
lative affairs,  for  the  control  will  then  rest  with 
the  people.  By  this  system  a  certain  number 
of  the  voters  can,  by  petition,  originate  legis- 
lation, and  legislation  of  a  general  nature  will 
have  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  before  it 
becomes  a  law.  No  bill  that  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  publicity  should  become  a  law. 
Wherever  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
been  tried — and  it  has  in  Oregon  and  other 
states — the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
It  puts  an  effective  stop  to  bribery  in  legisla- 
tive haUs,  for  bribery  of  legislators  would  be 
useless  where  the  people  are  the  final  arbiter 
of  a  measure.  I  regard  this  as  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  final  elimination  of  corruption, 
and  the  establishment  of  true  representative 
government.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  right  of  recall  he  observes : 

''While  the  people  of  each  locality  should 
have  the  right  to  elect  their  officials,  they 
should  also  have  the  right  to  recall  them  should 
they  in  their  public  duty  forsake  the  service 
of  the  people,  or  prove  incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt." 

On  the  question  of  a  direct  primary  law 
the  Grovemor  says: 

"The  nearer  the  government  can  be  brought 
to  the  people  the  better  and  purer  that  gov- 
ernment will  be.  We  have  a  government  by 
political  parties  and  if  it  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  people  will  govern  the  parties,  then 
we  wiU  have  a  government  of,  for  and  by  the 
people  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  To  that 
end  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  state 


primary  law,  for  the  nomination  of  all  elective 
officers,  providing  for  a  primary  to  be  held 
all  over  Uie  State  on  the  same  day,  by  all  po- 
litical parties,  with  the  same  number  of  polling 
places  as  in  the  general  election,  and  expenses 
to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.  Penalties 
should  be  provided  for  iUegal  voting  or  fraud 
on  the  part  of  judges  and  clerks  as  in  general 
elections.  A  state  primary  would  dispense 
with  political  bosses,  by  taking  away  their 
power  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  professional  politician  delights  in 
having  many  conventions  and  primaries. 
The  ordinary  citizen,  after  attending  one  or 
two  conventions  or  primaries,  becomes  weary 
and  gives  his  attention  ^  other  matters,  leav- 
ing the  field  to  those  who  are  in  politics  for 
revenue  only.  The  result  is,  unless  the  peo- 
ple are  intensely  aroused,  nominations  are 
made,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  those  ^ho 
have  some  selfish  interest  to  serve.  With  a 
state  primary  conducted  fairly  under  the  law 
the  nominees  would  represent  the  people. 
Under  such  a  system  there  would  be  two  days 
to  be  devoted  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  one  to 
go  to  the  primary  and  one  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  on  the  general  election  day.  This 
primary  law  should  also  enable  the  voters  of 
all  parties  to  express  their  choice  for  the  party 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator." 

Grovemor  Folk  also  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people. 

Anti-Lobby  Law. 

On  the  need  of  a  stringent  anti-lobby  law 
the  Grovemor  takes  an  admirable  stand,  dear- 
ly setting  forth  the  urgency  of  such  a  measure 
and  its  proper  scope  in  order  to  serve  its  de- 
sired purpose  without  infringing  on  the  just 
and  basic  rights  of  the  people.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  says: 

"Anything  that  obstructs  the  due  course 
of  legislation  is  injurious  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  professional  lobbyist  is  the  enemy  of  gov- 
emment  by  the  people.  He  is  never  employed 
to  obtain  equal  rights  for  all  the  people.  It  is 
always  in  the  interest  of  special  classes  against 
the  people.  While  special  interests  of  all 
kinds  should  be  treated  faxAj  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  operation  of  the 
professional  lobbyist  breeds  cormption  and 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

"I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  for  anyone  for  compensation  to 
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lobby  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
All  persons,  of  course,  should  be  permitted  to 
appear  before  committees  and  make  argu- 
ments for  or  against  measures  in  the  regular 
and  open  way.  Any  person  should  also  be 
permitted  to  file  printed  arguments  or  briefs 
with  members  of  the  Legislature.  But  in 
order  that  publicity  may  be  given  to  what  is 
going  on  it  should  be  provided  that  copies  of 
the  printed  arguments  or  briefs  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  subject  to 
public  inspection.  The  sunlight  of  publicity 
is  the  g^reatest  preventative  of  corruption. 
This  measure  would  not  prevent  the  average 
citizen  from  talking  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature about  measures  of  public  interest.  It 
is  only  paid  lobbying  that  it  is  intended  to 
prohibit.  It  has  been  urged  that  such  a  law 
would  violate  the  right  of  free  speech  in  pre- 
venting any  person,  even  though  a  professional 
lobbyist,  from  talking  to  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  a 
sacred  right,  but  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  their  laws  untainted  by  venal  influences 
is  also  sacred.  A  man  cannot  talk  to  a  juror 
trying  a  case  to  influence  him  about  the  case. 
Tlie  right  of  free  speech  has  its  limitations, 
this  is  one  of  them,  and  interfering  with  legis- 
lation is  another.  The  right  of  free  speech 
cannot  extend  to  obstructing  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  justice  or  the  course  of  legislation.  If 
a  measure  of  this  kind  is  enacted  I  believe  this 
practice,  with  all  its  attending  evils,  can  be 
put  to  an  end  in  this  State." 

The  Bailway-PaBB  EtII. 

C.  P.  Himtington  several  years  ago  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  General  Colton  the  inmiense 
advantage  which  Tom  Scott,  then  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  had  over 
Huntington  in  influencing  the  national  legis- 
lature, because  Scott's  relations  with  all  the 
railways  running  into  Washington  were  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  be  lavish  with  railway 
passes.  AU  persons  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  railway  question  know  that  free  passes 
have  been  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  uni- 
versally emplojred  forms  of  bribery  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  whose  corrupt  influence 
on  the  public  servants  cannot  be  estimated. 
More  than  this,  the  pass  evil  has  worked  a 
great  injnstiee  on  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public,  as  was  deariy  pointed  out  in  Thb 
Arena  some  time  ago  by  the  Hon.  Walter 
Clark,  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina.  Free 
passes  have  been  largely  used  for  favored  in- 


dividuals, lawyers  and  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  traveling  and  shipping  pub- 
lic has  been  compelled  to  bear  this  added 
burden.  On  the  railroad-pass  evil  Governor 
Folk  says: 

"  For  many  years  in  this  State  the  giving  of 
free  railroad  transportation  to  legislators  and 
public  officials  has  been  prohibited.  This 
law  is  now  being  enforced.  I  believe  the  law 
should  go  further  and  prohibit  the  giving  of 
free  transportation  by  railroads  to  anyone 
except,  possibly,  employ^.  The  Federal 
statute  which  is  now  in  effect  forbids  such 
transportation  being  given  for  interstate  travel. 
The  State  law  would  apply  to  travel  within 
the  State.  Railroads  are  public  highways  for 
public  convenience.  The  charge  for  the  car- 
riage of  persons  and  freight  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  tax  on  the  public.  It  is  just  as  unfair  to 
permit  a  railroad  to  carry  a  part  of  the  public 
free  while  it  charges  the  rest  of  the  public 
enough  to  make  up  for  deadheads  as  it  would 
be  for  a  tax  collector  to  release  a  portion  of 
the  population  from  taxes,  distributing  what 
these  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
government  amongst  those  who  do  pay  and 
compelling  the  latter  to  bear  the  entire  burden." 

Ohild-Labor  and  OompnlBory  Edacaiion. 

On  the  important  subject  of  child-labor 
and  compulsory  education  Grovemor  Folk's 
words  deserve  special  consideration.  They 
reveal  the  true  statesman  and  the  wise  human- 
itarian. 

"Child-labor,"  he  rightly  observes,  "is  the 
enemy  of  civilization.  It  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  ignorance  and  with  crime.  This  evil 
exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  many  if  not  all 
of  the  manufacturing  states.  I  have  visited 
many  of  the  factories  of  our  own  State,  and 
have  seen  numerous  instances  of  little  children 
working  away  at  the  looms  or  in  some  other 
capacity.  In  some  cases  it  was  claimed  that 
the  chOd  was  the  sole  support  of  indigent 
parents.  Investigation  developed  that  these 
claims  in  a  majority  of  cases  were  not  bona 
fide.  However  that  may  be,  it  would  seem 
if  a  man  is  so  poor  that  he  must  rely  for  sup- 
port upon  the  labor  of  a  little  child,  he  is  poor 
enough  for  the  State  to  support  him  as  a  pau- 
per. He  has  no  right  to  ruin  the  child  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  children  of  tender  years  are  per- 
mitted to  labor  in  a  great  factory.  The  State 
is  interested  in  these  children,  for  they  will  be 
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the  future  dtisens  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  State  is  concerned  in  having  them  good 
citizens  and  not  bad  citizens.  Instead  of 
sacrificing  them  in  the  hopper  of  greed  they 
should  be  at  school,  acquiring  an  education, 
and  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  years  to  come.  I  recommend 
rigid  child-labor  laws,  and  I  assure  you  they 
will  be  strictly  enforced  within  this  State  if  I 
have  the  power  to  enforce  them." 

On  compulsory  education  the  Grovemor's 
remarks  are  equally  excellent,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

*'The  last  General  Assembly  enacted  a  com- 
pubory  education  law.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  question,  as  in  the  re- 
lated question  of  child-labor.  The  workings 
of  this  law  for  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  my  investigations  and  reports  made  to  me, 
have  been  most  beneficial  and  fully  justify  all 
that  was  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure. School  attendance  has  been  increased 
26,000  in  the  State,  and  this  must  bear  the 
fruits  of  higher  citizenship.  Those  who  op- 
pose compulsory  education  laws  claim  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  go  into  the  home  and 
take  the  child  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents and  put  it  in  school.  There  are  two  oc- 
casions that  justify  the  State  taking  the  child 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  one  is  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  the  other  is  to  pun- 
ish for  crime.  Statistics  show  that  crime  is 
reduced  as  education  increases,  and  the  more 
the  State  calls  for  the  children  to  educate  them 
the  less  the  State  will  have  to  call  for  them 
after  awhile  when  they  have  grown  up,  to 
punish  them  for  violation  of  the  law.  The 
compulsory  education  law  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. The  only  amendment  that  may  be 
needed,  is  to  remedy  the  conflict  between  this 
and  the  child-labor  law  as  to  children  who 
work.  It  would,  I  think,  be  weU  to  define 
the  d^  of  the  truant  ofBoer  more  closely, 
and  not  allow  excuses,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  children  laboring  in  factories,  for  it  is 
better  that  a  child  be  at  school  than  in  a 
factory." 

Space  compels  us  to  omit  the  excellent 
presentations  and  recommendations  in  regard 
to  corporations,  public  and  private  wrongs, 
local  self-government,  juvenile  courts,  and 
reform  in  criminal  procedure.  All  of  these 
and  other  timely  subjects  are  treated  from 
the  view-point  of  an  earnest-minded,  dear- 


viaioned  statesman  fuDy  abreast  of  the  times. 
On  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
Governor  Folk  has  only  gone  half  way  on  the 
road  pursued  by  many  enlightened  nations 
that  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  between  private-ownership  of  the 
nations  by  public-service  corporations  and 
public-ownership  of  public  utilities.  In  this 
respect  he  has,  however,  gone  farther  than 
had  Mr.  Br3ran  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  our 
part,  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  private- 
ownership  to  have  a  fair  chance  under  the 
rSgime  of  a  statesman  of  the  Folk  stripe,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  after  a  faithful 
effort  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  of  just  and  pure  government,  while  leav- 
ing the  enormously  rich  public-service  inter- 
ests, with  their  ever-increasing  opportimities 
to  acquire  greater  and  g^reater  wealth,  in  the 
hands  of  grasping  corporations,  he  would 
turn  to  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
as  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the  purity  of 
government  and  of  securing  the  interests  of 
the  people,  just  as  have  Mr.  Brj-an  and  num- 
bers of  others  among  our  ranks  who  long  held 
out  for  private-ownership.  So  we  are  not 
disturbed  because  Grovemor  Folk  does  not 
as  yet  see  as  we  do  on  this  subject,  because 
we  know  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  man 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  de- 
mands of  good  government  and  popular  in- 
terest can  only  be  conserved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  measures,  he  will  favor  such 
introduction. 

Manicipal-OwnerBhip  of  Public  UtilitieB. 

On  the  subject  of  municipal-ownership  the 
Grovemor  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  please  those  who  are 
battling  to  save  our  cities  from  the  blight  and 
burden  of  private-ownership  which  is  cor- 
rupting municipal  government,  paralyzing 
the  arm  of  civic  efficiency  by  fostering  bosses 
and  enabling  them  to  man  machines  with 
corrupt  politicians,  while  turning  into  the  till 
of  a  few  over-rich  men  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  that  should  go  to  improve  service, 
lower  taxes  or  beautify  the  cities  that  are  thus 
placed  under  the  tribute  of  the  lords  of  light 
and  transportation. 

"Municipalities,"  says  the  Governor,  **a» 
in  a  large  sense  business  corporations.  They 
should  have  the  right  to  own  and  control  their 
own  public  utilities.  As  to  whether  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  authority  so  given 
or  not  would  be  for  the  people  of  the  munici- 
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palities  to  determine  under  the  facts  of  each 
particular  case.  I  recommend  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  dty  and  town  in  this  State  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  or  own  and  operate  any 
utility  of  a  public  nature  whenever  they  shall 
vote  to  do  so  and  to  issue  bonds  in  pa3anent 
thereof. 

"The  necessary  laws  should  be  enacted 
giving  the  municipalities  of  the  State  full 
power  to  regulate  tolls,  charges  and  rates  for 


gas,  electric  lights,  telephones  and  other  public 
utilities  within  such  cities,  and  compelling  the 
interchange  of  telephone  service  and  fixing 
and  regulating  the  charges  thereof." 

This  State  paper  is,  as  we  have  observed,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  life  and  acts  of  Gov- 
ernor Folk.  It  reveals  anew  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  a  true  statesman  cast  in  the  dem- 
ocratic mould. 


HOW  MEXICO'S  PROSPERITY  IS  MADE  TO    COUNT  FOR  THE 

GENERAL  GOOD. 


Lower  Taxes. 

MEXICO  has  enjoyed  a  long  term  of 
wonderful  prosperity,  largely  due  to 
the  wise  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  Finance  Minister  Limantour,  and 
a  few  other  great  men  who  hold  high  places 
in  the  Republic.  The  enlightened  policy  that 
has  marked  the  progressive  statesmanship 
of  Mexico  under  the  Diaz  rSgime  has  at  all 
times  striven  to  foster  and  develop  the  nation's 
great  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  and  render  im- 
possible the  rise  of  any  corrupt  and  corrupting 
trust,  corporation  or  privileged  interest  that 
would  tend  to  create  a  nation  within  the  na- 
tion or  a  lawless  feudalism  of  capitalism  such 
as  exists  in  our  Republic  to-day.  Thus  while 
we  have  with  us  the  startling  and  sinister  phe- 
nomenon of  a  nation  within  the  nation,  or  a 
dosely  organized  commercial  feudalism  whose 
throne  is  Wall  street  and  embracing  the  rail- 
way, telegraph,  insurance  and  express  mo- 
nopcrfies,  the  banking  interests  and  the  various 
great  trusts  which  control  life's  necessities, 
all  acting  in  concert  in  their  efPort  to  govern 
the  nation  for  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
classes,  in  Mexico  the  government,  which  has 
just  taken  absolute  control  of  the  railways, 
has  for  years  acted  promptly  and  efPectively 
in  curbing  every  greed-inspired  attempt  to 
exploit  the  people  by  would-be  trusts.  Some 
time  since  we  gave  our  readers  a  full  account 
of  how  the  Mexican  government  promptly 
broke  the  backbone  of  the  com  monopoly. 
Last  month  we  published  an  accoimt  of  how 
the  Mexican  au^orities  broke  up  an  attempt 
to  f<nm  a  meat-oombine  in  the  capital  dty  by 
inrcMnptly  going  into  the  meat  business  and 


selling  meat  at  nominal  prices  until  the  com- 
bine was  destroyed.  In  these  and  in  scores 
of  other  ways  Uie  government  of  our  sister 
Republic  has  steadily  followed  the  great  fun- 
damental ideal  of  a  truly  democratic,  just  and 
humane  government, — ^namely,  pladng  man- 
hood above  money  concern  and  thus  seeking 
the  highest  good  of  all  the  people.  , 

Recently  this  government  furnished  an- 
other example  of  twentieth-century  idealistic 
statesmanship  in  reducing  the  taxes  for  all 
the  people  and  in  raising  the  salaries  of  those 
government  employes  who  were  the  poorest 
paid  among  the  servants  of  the  people.  On 
December  10th  Finance  Minister  Limantour 
appeared  before  Congress  to  report  on  the  ; 
finances  of  the  Republic  and  to  ask  for  spedal 
authorization  to  reduce  taxes  and  to  make 
certain  additional  appropriations  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  public-sdiool  service  and  the  im- 
provement of  harbors,  and  for  the  increase  of 
salaries  for  the  poorest  paid  among  the  gov- 
ernment's employ^.  In  his  address  as  re- 
ported by  the  Mexican  Herald  of  December 
11th  the  Minister  of  Finance  said: 

"The  results  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have 
been  excellent.  The  receipts,  as  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
his  message  of  September  16th,  last,  have 
passed  one  himdred  million  pesos.  In  reality 
the  receipts  have  reached  almost  one  hundred 
and  two  million  pesos.  The  expenditures 
have  not  increased  materially,  but  have  re- 
mained almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  the  sum  of  eighty  million  pesos  in 
round  numbers.  The  difference,  consequent- 
ly, has  been  twenty-two  million  pesos.    This 
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has  not  been  a  net  surplus,  however,  but  de- 
ducting certain  sums  which  wiU  be  necessaiy, 
a  surplus  will  remain  of  twenty  million  pesos." 

In  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
government  the  Minister  felt  warranted  in 
recommending  measures  that  would  benefit 
the  people  and  that  illustrate  the  just  and 
humanitarian  spirit  that  animates  the  govern- 
ment.    In  regard  to  taxes  he  said: 

'*The  Executive  suggests  that  the  federal 
contribution  which  is  paid  by  all  tax-payers 
of  the  states  be  reduced." 

A  five  per  cent,  reduction  was  urged. 

Increase  in  Salaries  for  Certain  GoTern- 

ment  Employes. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  governments  like  those  of  New  Zea- 
land and  of  Mexico,  which  seek  to  conserve 
at  all  times  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and 
one  which  is  under  the  spell  of  egoistic  selfish- 
ness or  the  materialism  of  the  market,  is  seen 
when  we  contemplate  two  recent  acts,  one  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  other  on  the 
part  of  Mexico. 

Some  time  ago  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  feudalism  in  our  land  and  the 
subservient  press  which  is  industriously  seek- 
ing to  widen  the  breach  between  the  people's 
servants  and  the  great  masses  and  to  create  a 
powerful  ofiidal  oligarchy  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  the  money-kings  or  the  plutocracy, 
raised  a  general  cry  for  increasing  the  salaries 
of  the  President  and  other  ofiidals.  At  the 
same  time  the  Hearst  papers  began  a  crusade 
for  raising  the  wages  of  the  hard-worked 
postal  employ^.  Naturally  enough  the  pos- 
tal servants  strove  to  further  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  until  the  President  not  only  expressed 
his  high  displeasure  at  the  workers  attempt- 
ing to  increase  their  pittance,  but  forbade 
their  working  for  that  end.  Recently  several 
salaries  of  high  officials  have  been  increased, 
while  the  postal  army  who  only  earn  enough 
in  these  days  of  prosperous  trusts  and  robber 
combines  to  meet  reasonable  living  expenses 
and  educate  their  children,  are  allowed  to  go 
without  the  increase  they  should  enjoy  for 
labor  faithfully  performed. 

Now  while  the  United  States  is  thus  fatten- 
ing the  salaries  of  high  officials,  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  gives  her  first  concern  to  the  poorly- 
paid  employ^.  In  his  address  Minister 
Limantour  said: 


"Passing  to  the  second  heading,  the  in- 
crease in  salaries,  this  has  been  an  arduous 
problem;  as  the  desire  of  the  government 
would  be  to  increase  salaries  in  general;  but 
the  House  understands  perfectly  that  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  would  require  many  millions 
of  pesos  and  could  not  be  accomplished  at 
any  one  time.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
begin  with  the  more  urgent  and  to  revise  the 
salaries  which  are  notably  insufficient.  Among 
these  the  Executive  believes  that  those  of  the 
Judicial  branch  rise  to  the  first  importance, 
as  the  functionaries  and  employ^  belonging 
to  it  are  the  poorest  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
services  which  they  render  and  the  importance 
of  their  duties.  The  measure  will  include, 
then,  the  magistrates  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  district,  of  the  circuit  courts,  the  judges 
of  the  district  courts  and  of  the  general  order 
as  well  as  the  minor  employ^  of  the  same 
branches,  federal  and  conmion.  It  is  also 
judged  indispensable  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  sergeants,  corporab  and  guards  as  well 
as  those  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  district. 

"It  is  not  possible,  in  the  epoch  in  which 
we  live,  with  the  augmenting  of  expenses  in- 
dispensable to  our  living,  to  obtain  a  penonnd 
worthy  to  exercise  these  functions  for  the  small 
remuneration  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
budget.  For  humane  reasons  also  it  pays  to 
increase  the  salary  of  inferior  employ^.  The 
Executive  believes  that  clerks  in  sdl  the  branch- 
es of  the  public  administration  deserve  an 
increase  in  salary,  and  I  declare  that  humane 
reasons,  more  than  reasons  of  any  other  na- 
ture, require  it,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live  conveniently  on  a  salary  of  $50  or.  $60 
monthly  in  certain  places  where  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  considerably.  These  are 
the  reasons  which  move  the  f^xecutive  to 
prefer  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  inferior  em- 
ploy&." 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  dosing 
paragraph  of  the  above.  Note  there  the  words 
"For  humane  reasons  also  it  pays  to  increase 
the  salary  of  inferior  employ^.  The  Execu- 
tive believes  that  derks  in  cJl  the  branches  of 
the  public  administration  deserve  an  increase 
in  salary,  and  I  declare  that  humane  reasons, 
more  than  reasons  of  any  other  nature,  re- 
quire it,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live 
conveniently  on  a  salary  of  $50  to  $60  monthly 
in  certain  places  where  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  considerably.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons which  move  the  Ebcecutive  to  prefer  to 
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Taise  the  salaries  of  the  inferior  employ^." 
Here  we  haye  a  new,  high,  fine,  true  note 
struck  by  the  two  most  practical  and  most 
idealistic  statesmen  of  the  New  World  who 
are  to-day  occupying  important  national  po- 
sitions,— Diaz  and  Limantour,  the  statesmen 


whose  greatest  passion  is  the  prosperity  of 
their  land  through  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  all  the  people,  rendered  possible  by 
just  and  wise  government.  They  are  prac- 
tical idealists  who  reflect  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, progress  and  true  civilization. 


DEMOCRACY'S  PRESENT  DEMAND  ON  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS. 


Periodfl  of  Beaction  and  Honrs  of  Advance. 

THERE  are  periods  of  inertia  and  re- 
action, which  succeed  periods  of  moral 
exaltation,  activity  and  advance;  melancholy 
days  when  selfish  greed  and  soul-deadening 
materialism  seem  to  paralyze  life  on  its  higher 
planes  of  expression;  periods  of  reaction  in 
which  it  almost  seems  that  the  victories  won 
will  be  lost.  But  in  these  night-times  of  na- 
tional life  there  always  arise  great  intellectual 
4md  moral  prophetic  leaders, — dear-seeing 
men  who  are  at  once  profound  philosophers 
and  apostles  of  justice  and  idealism.  These 
servants  of  God  and  children  of  progress 
enunciate  great  messages  that  anticipate  the 
next  stage  of  national  advance.  They  are  the 
John  the  Baptists  of  a  new  gospel  of  happiness 
and  helpfulness  for  the  people.  Often  they 
are  like  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and 
for  years  only  a  comparatively  few  heed  the 
message;  but  in  time  the  good  seed  takes  root 
in  the  general  consciousness.  The  condition 
is  like  that  presented  by  the  seeds  lying  unseen 
under  the  sod  awaiting  the  genial  showers  of 
spring  and  the  warm,  life-giving  sunbeams. 
At  this  stage  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  direct 
appeal  to  the  higher  emotions — an  appeal  to 
heart,  conscience  and  soul,  an  appeal  that 
touches  the  deepest  and  holiest  weUsprings  of 
life  and  awakens  men  out  of  their  lethargy, 
not  only  making  them  see  and  understand  the 
evils  to  be  grappled  with  and  destroyed,  but 
filling  them  with  that  living  faith  that  makes 
one  man  formidable  and  an  hundred  men 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  army  of  hirelings. 
The  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  people 
that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  moral  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  prophets  and  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leaden  is  life-giving  in  its  influ- 
ence, because  it  lifts  the  public  consciousness 
to  a  hitler  ethical  level  and  rejuvenates  the 
national  life,  making  men  consecrate  all  that 
is  dearest  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  human 
•advancement,  because  they  feel  the  dignity 


of  manhood,  its  solenm  obligations,  and  are 
ready  to  obey  the  marehing  orders  of  civiliza- 
tion, becoming  soldiers  in  Uie  cause  of  humas 
emancipation. 

In  our  land  to-day  we  have  reached  this 
stage  in  the  battle  of  democracy  against  en- 
trenched plutocracy, — the  battle  of  man 
against  the  dollar,  of  the  right  of  humanity  to 
take  precedence  over  considerations  of  prop- 
erty or  the  acquisition  of  gold. 

Nineteenth-Centnry  Political,  Social  and 
Economic  AdTance. 

After  the  general  uprisings  of  '48  in  Europe 
and  the  Civil  war  in  America,  came  a  period 
of  moral  lethargy,  when  sordid  commercialism, 
human  greed  and  the  spirit  of  reaction  were 
quick  to  advance  to  places  of  vantage.  Stealth- 
ily and  with  loud  vauntings  as  to  the  great 
moral  victory  won  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro  slaves,  made  to  divert  attention  from 
their  sinister  purpose,  these  forces  of  the  night 
in  our  land  advanced  and  began  exalting 
property  above  the  sacred  rights  of  man, 
making  the  dollar  of  more  concern  than  the 
development,  the  happiness  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  units  that  make  up  the  masses 
in  the  State. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  America,  out  of 
the  night  of  reaction  in  the  Old  Worid  rang 
strong  and  dear  many  prophet  voices — Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  Mazzini,  Hugo,  Kingsley,  Kari 
Marx,  Tolstoi,  William  Morris,  Zola — all 
spealdng  for  justice  and  human  rights.  They 
did  not  all  see  alike,  for  when  have  men  from 
different  vantage-grounds  beheld  the  same 
picture,  or  who  has  as  yet  seen  more  than  a 
part  of  the  truth  ?  But  all  spake  for  human- 
ity for  liberty,  justice  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  individual — the  rights  of  the  struggling, 
helpless  and  oftentimes  leaderkss  millions; 
all  voiced  in  varying  degree  the  message  of 
the  new  time — ^the  voice  of  democracy. 

In  the  New  World  the  great  prophet  of 
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soda]  rigfateoiisness  who  first  startled  the  peo- 
ple from  their  slumbers  was  Heniy  George. 
He  was  preeminently  the  way-shower  for  the 
oonsdenoe-element  of  America  in  the  early 
eighties.  Bellamy's  Looking  BackuKurd  struck 
the  popular  imagination  that  had  been  awak- 
ened by  Mr.  Geoige  but  which  had  not  yet 
studied  the  luminous  philosophy  of  the  latter. 
Then  there  arose  a  number  of  strong,  clear- 
yisioned  and  able  writers  and  speakers — con- 
science-guided thinkers — ^who  for  twenty-five 
years  have  been  educating  the  more  thought- 
ful and  high-minded  men  and  women  of  the 
nation.  Slowly  but  surely  they  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  democratic  renaissance 
that  is  dawning. 

The  Appeal  to    The  Moral   Idealism  of 

The  People. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  when  the 
people  are  waiting  for  their  marching  orders. 
Now  the  call  is  to  the  prophet  and  apostle  of 
social  righteousness  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  people  and  to 
bring  all  possible  influence  to  bear  on  the 
public  mind,  to  the  end  that  the  nation  may 
be  aroused  on  the  highest  plane — aroused  as 
were  the  people  of  old  when  Eliot,  Hampden 
and  Pjon  electrified  Great  Britain,  or  when 
Otis,  Adams,  Hancock,  Franklin,  Henry  and 
Jefferson  aroused  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  infant  American  Colonies.  The  hour  calls 
for  the  same  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice, 
human  rights  and  the  divine  sanctity  of  life 
which  was  the  keynote  of  the  master-states- 
men who  broke  the  power  of  despotism  in  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  those  who  founded  our 
nation  and  ushered  in  the  age  of  democracy. 
The  call  is  for  writers,  for  organizers,  for 
speakers  and  for  singers  to  go  forth,  just  as 
the  noble  leaders  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
went  forth  in  England,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  government,  entrenched  wealth, 
national  prejudice  and  the  entire  press  of  the 
nation  were  against  them,  they  speedily  chang- 
ed the  sentiment  of  the  country  so  that  an 
overwhelming  victory  was  won  within  ten 
years  from  the  time  when  the  campaign 
opened. 

With  a  small  band  of  clear-thinking,  high- 
minded  patriots  whose  lives  were  absolutely 
dominated  by  moral  enthusiasm  and  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  fundamental  democ- 
racy, we  could,  with  the  public  mind  in  its 
present  receptive  condition,  within  a  few 
years  fire  the  Republic  from  the  Atlantic  to 


the  Pacific  with  such  moral  enthusiasm,  such 
spiritual  exaltation,  that  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  criminal  rich  woul^  be  abso- 
lutely powerless  before  a  morally  awakened 
nation — ^a  people  aroused  at  last  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  august  demands  of  fundamental 
democracy  which  places  the  rights  of  man, 
woman  and  child  before  property  considera- 
tions or  the  interests  of  classes. 

One  element  of  great  power  in  such  cam- 
paigns has  ever  been  music.  When  a  nation 
is  prepared  to  march  forward,  the  compelling 
power  of  poetry  set  to  stirring  music  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Happily  for  the  cause  of 
progress,  we  at  last  have  in  Mr.  Albertson's 
new  volume,  FellotDship  Songs,  a  worthy  book 
embracing  the  noblest  poems  of  many  of  the 
master-prophet  singers  who  have  arisen  since 
the  democratic  era;  and  these  poems  have 
been  set  to  admirable  music.  This  work  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  social  progress  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  conflict. 

A  Suggestion  to  Beformers. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
subscribers — frequently  from  young  men  and 
women — ^8a3nng:  We  want  to  help  in  the 
cause  of  social  emancipation  and  help  save 
the  Republic  of  the  fathers  from  the  despotbm 
of  a  centralized  government  dominated  by 
plutocracy;  but  how  can  we  do  an3rthing  out 
in  a  little  town,  far  away  from  the  great  centers 
and  where  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  persons  who  realize  the  needs 
of  the  hour  ? 

To  such  persons  we  reply:  If  you  are  in 
earnest,  if  you  have  reached  the  point  where 
you  are  willing  to  consecrate  a  part  of  your 
life's  energies  to  the  cause  of  pure  democracy, 
if  you  are  ready  to  emulate  the  fathers,  you 
can  do  much — ^very  much.  Form  a  club  at 
once,  if  it  is  only  five  or  six  in  number,  to  dis- 
cuss present-day  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical conditions  and  to  prove  an  educational 
center  for  moral  and  intellectual  development, 
similar  to  our  Arena  Clubs.  The  name  is 
not  important,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
members  be  pledged  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  or  popular  rule — ^pledged 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Dedaraticm  of  Independ- 
ence. Let  all  the  members  pledge  themselves 
seriously  to  study  the  great  live  questions  of 
the  hour,  such  as  Direct-Legislation,  the  social 
progress  of  New  Zealand,  the  ideal  democratic 
conditions  of  Switzerland,  the  results  of  pub- 
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lie-ownership  in  the  Old  World,  and  similar 
issues. 

And  above  all  try  to  form  in  your  little  asso- 
ciation or  league  a  glee  dub  for  the  singing 
of  the  songs  of  democracy  as  found  in  Fetlow- 
ship  Songs,  Induce  some  member  at  least 
to  learn  to  sing  and  play  these  stirring  melo- 
dies, and  at  every  meeting  have  at  least  five 
or  six  of  these  songs  sung.  And  if  you  cannot 
at  first  form  a  glee  club,  let  all  members  join 
in  the  choruses.  Thus  we  will  suppose  the 
dub  is  formed  and  half  an  hour  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  some  vital  question  or  to  read- 
ing news  of  movements  that  are  fundamentally 
democratic  in  character.  Then  give  half  an 
hour  to  the  songs.  Let  the  club  meet  if  pos- 
sible in  a  house  where  there  is  a  piano  or  melo- 
deon,  and  let  the  leader  begin  with,  say, 
"America."  Next  let  those  mighty  stirring 
lines  and  inspiring  music  of  James  G.  Clark's 
"The  People's  Battle  Hymn"  be  enjoyed  by 
the  dub,  all  members  joining  in  the  chorus: 

"Lift  high  the  banner,  break  from  the  chain. 
Wake  from  the  thraldom  of  stoiy; 
Like  the  torrent  to  the  river,  the  river  to  the  main, 
Forward  to  liberty  and  glory!" 


Then  try  Edwin  Markham's  "My  America," 
in  which,  set  to  admirable  music,  we  have 
these  thrilling  Knes: 

"Oh  harken,  my  America,  my  own, 

Grtai  Mother,  with  the  hill-flower  in  your  hair! 
Divine  is  that  pure  light  you  bear  alone. 
That  dream  that  keeps  your  face  forever  fair. 

Imperious  is  your  errand  and  sublime. 
And  that  which  binds  you  is  Orion's  band. 

For  some  large  Purpose,  since  the  youth  of  Time, 
You  were  Kq>t  hidden  in  the  Lora's  right  hand. 

T  is  yours  to  bear  the  World-State  in  your  dream. 
To  strike  down  Mammon  and  his  brazen  breed. 

To  build  the  Brother-Future,  beam  on  beam; 
Yours,  mighty  one,  to  shape  the  Mighty  Deed. 

The  ann^  heavens  lean  down  to  hear  your  fame, 
America:  rise  to  your  high-bom  part! 

The  thunders  of  the  sea  are  in  your  name. 
The  qJendors  and  the  terrors  in  your  heart." 

Or  let  the  leader  give  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Gerald  Massey's  "The  People's  Ad- 
vent"; Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage's  "O  Star  of 
Truth";  James  Russell  Lowell's  "Friends 
of  Freedom";  Ebenezer  Elliott's  "God  Save 
the  People";  J.  A.  Edgerton's  "The  Brother- 
hood <^  Man";  Adelaide  Proctor's  "Rise, 
for  the  Day  is  Passing";  James  G.  Clark's 
Swing  Inward,  O  Gates";  Swinburne's 
The  Faith  of  Brotherhood";  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  "The  Day  of  the  Lord";  or  any  other 
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of  the  hundred  songs  of  brotherhood,  love  and 
justice  that  are  found  in  this  volume.  Make 
these  songs  a  spedal  feature  of  your  dub- 
work,  because  the  day  is  approaching  when 
it  is  highly  probable  that  your  work  in  this 
direction  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause. 
As  the  battle  advances  meetings  will  be  held 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  such 
meetings  your  dub  can  render  great  service 
— ^as  great,  perhaps,  as  the  speaker,  in  arous- 
ing the  moral  idealism  of  the  people.  The 
present  calls  in  solemn  tones  to  you  to  join  in 
the  noblest  cause  man  ever  engaged  in. 

Victor  Hngo'8  Mesaage  for  the  Hour. 

At  this  time  let  every  true  American  take 
to  heart  the  following  noble  utterances  of 
Victor  Hugo,  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of 
sodal  righteousness  the  world  has  produced: 

"Great  is  he  who  consecrates  himself! 
Even  when  overcome,  he  remains  serene,  and 
his  misfortune  is  happiness.  .  .  .  Duty  has 
a  stem  likeness  to  the  ideal.  The  task  of 
doing  one's  duty  is  worth  undertaking.  .  .  . 
Truth,  honesty,  the  instruction  of  the  masses, 
human  liberty,  manly  virtue,  consdence,  are 
not  things  to  disdain.  Indignation  and  com- 
passion for  the  mournful  slavery  of  man  are 
but  two  sides  of  the  same  faculty;  those  who 
are  capable  of  wrath  are  capable  of  love.  To 
level  Uie  tyrant  and  the  slave, — ^what  a  mag- 
nificent endeavor!  Now,  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  actual  sodety  is  tyrant,  and  all  the 
other  side  is  slave.  A  grim  settlement  is  im- 
pending, and  it  will  be  accomplished.  All 
thinkers  must  work  with  that  end  in  view  .  .  . 
to  be  the  servant  of  Grod  in  the  task  of  progress. 

"Help  from  the  strong  for  the  weak,  help 
from  the  great  for  the  small,  help  from  the 
free  for  the  slaves,  hdp  from  the  thinkers  for 
the  ignorant,  help  from  the  solitary  for  the 
multitudes, — such  is  the  law. 

"The  hour  has  struck  for  hoisting  the  'All 
for  All.' 

"To  work  for  the  people, — ^this  is  the  great 
and  uigent  need. 

"It  is  important,  at  the  present  time,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  human  soul  has  still 
greater  need  of  the  ideal  than  of  the  real. 

"It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist;  it  is  by  the 
ideal  that  we  live.  Would  you  realize  the 
difference  ?    Animals  exist,  man  lives. 
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"To  live  is  to  have  justice,  truth,  reason, 
devotion,  probity,  sincerity,  common-sense, 
right,  and  duty  welded  to  the  heart.  .  .  .  Life 
is  conscience. 

"The  ignorant  who  enjoy  and  the  ignorant 
who  suffer  have  equal  need  of  instruction. 


The  law  of  fraternity  b  derived  from  the  law 
of  labor.  The  practice  of  killing  one  another 
has  had  its  day;  the  hour  has  come  for  loving 
one  another. 

"Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.  Let  us  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to  the 
just." 


THE  BEEF-TRUST  AND  DISEASED  MEAT. 


SOME  idea  of  the  benefits  to  the  public 
already  resulting  from  the  more  rigid 
inspection  of  meat  due  to  the  expoaSt  made  by 
Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Russell  and  other  "muck- 
rakers"  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  re- 
cenUy,  during  a  period  of  two  weeks,  the  fed- 
eral and  dty  inspectors  at  Chicago  prevented 
the  meat-consumers  from  having  almost  a 
half  a  million  pounds  of  diseased  meat  sold 
to  them  by  the  beef-trust.  During  the  fort- 
night in  question  457,214  pounds  of  meat  were 
condemned  by  the  inspectors  as  diseased. 
Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  houses  which  were 
prevented  from  selling  meat  found  diseased 
by  the  inspectors,  and  the  number  of  pounds 
of  food-stuff  lost  to  each  firm: 

Fdandi 

Annour  &  Company, 78,476 

Swift  &  Company,  and  Libby,  McNeOl  & 

Libby,    128,585 

Nelson,  Morris  &  Cmnpany, 80,848 

Hammond  Paddns  Company, 08,767 

Omaha  Paddng  G>mpany, 10,174 

Standard  Staugntering  Company, 10,800 

ScfawarsKfafld  &  Sulsbeiger, 12,685 

Boyd,  Lunham  &  Company 11,150 

H.  Guth  &  Omipany, 6,480 

Western  Packing  Company, 5,808 

Anglo-American  Provision  Cmnpany, 2,885 

Lcn  Brothers, 1,225 


Independent  Packing  Company, 2,500 

Roberts   &  Oake, 7,775 

Adler  &  Obemdorf. 501 

The  most  sinister  thing  about  this  two 
weeks'  record  of  inspection  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  government  inspectors,  who  are 
paid  three  million  dollars  a  year  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  through  the  activity  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  other  friends  of  the  trusts  in 
Congress,  whose  zealous  work  in  behalf  of  the 
greedy  public  poisoners  resulted  in  changing 
tiie  Beveridge  rider  after  it  had  passed  the 
Senate,  are  less  vigilant  than  those  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  Socicdult  "In  the  inspectors' 
report  from  Swift  &  Company  and  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  14,155  pounds  were  con- 
demned by  city  inspectors  after  patting  gov- 
ernment inspectors.** 

So  long  as  Congress  is  manned  by  the  tools 
of  and  spedal^leaders  for  the  various  trusts, 
public-service  corporations  and  privileged 
interests,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
right  kind  of  inspectors  will  be  appointed  to 
stand  between  the  people  and  the  corrupt, 
consdenoeless  and  murderous  trust  whose 
moral  turpitude  was  so  deariy  established  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  commissioners.         ' 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  HOME. 


IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Arena  we  publish 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Ellis  O.  Jones'  paper  in 
the  January  Arena  on  "Why  I  Am  a  Social- 
ist." The  present  contribution  is  from  the 
pen  of  George  D.  Jones  and  is  entitied  *'Why 
I  Am  Not  a  Socialist." 

There  is  one  point  in  the  present  paper 
which  we  think  calls  for  passing  notice.    The 


position  assumed  by  the  author  of  '*Why  I 
Am  Not  a  Socialist"  in  regard  to  Socialism 
and  the  home  we  incline  to  believe  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  mass  of  Socialists, 
eiUier  of  the  Old  Worid  or  the  New,  in  regard 
to  home  relations  as  they  would  exist  under 
Socialism. 
The  Socialists  everywhere  are  believers  in 
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Direct-Legislation.  They  believe  that  the 
gorernment  should  be  by  the  people  and  that 
the  referendum  should  settle  all  mooted  ques- 
tions. Now  while  many  extreme  Socialists 
and  some  of  their  ablest  leaders,  seeing  the 
shameful  neglect,  the  emaciation,  the  rags 
and  the  suffering  of  millions  of  children  in  the 
great  working  centers  of  the  Old  World,  due 
to  the  capitalistic  system,  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated homes  for  all  the  diildren  under  which 
every  child  would  be  given  every  possible 
advantage  for  physical,  educational  and  moral 
development,  in  order  that  the  State  might 
enjoy  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  and 
virile  manhood,  and  have  therefore  opposed 
the  old  home  relationship  as  fostering  self-in- 
terest to  such  a  degree  as  to  materially  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  world-fellowship  or  the 
genuine  ideal  of  brotherhood  as  voiced  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  many  other  of  the  lead- 
ing social  reformers  of  the  ages,  other  strong 
Socialistic  writers  and  thinkers  have  just  as 
ably  upheld  the  noblest  ideals  cherished  by 
the  lovers  of  the  home  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  they  have  contended,  and  do  con- 
tend, that  the  ftmdamental  demands  of  Social- 
ism win  be  realized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
home  mean  a  thousand-fold  more,  in  all  that 
home  should  mean  for  all  the  people,  than  it 
has  ever  before  meant.  They  see  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
slaving  for  almost  starvation  wages,  or  at  least 
for  wages  that  render  the  proper  caring  for 
and  education  of  the  children  impossible 
under  the  present  order.  They  behold  in  all 
our  great  cities  the  steady  increase  in  the  army 
of  ill^iourished  children  in  the  tenements, 
who  are  necessarily  neglected  because  the 
parents  have  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  laboring  for  sustenance. 
They  see  that  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  every 
civilized  land  are  a  scandal  to  Christian  civ- 
ilization and  a  mockery  of  the  word  *'home." 
They  note  the  hordes  of  children  swarming 
the  poorer  streets  in  all  the  great  cities,  grow- 
ing up  neglected  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  while 
reactioaaiy  churchmen  and  upholders  of 
private  wealth  are  busily  engaged  in  alarmist 
cries  against  Socialism  as  menacing  the  sacred- 
ness  of  home  relations.  And  to  these  critics 
the  believers  in  true  homes  for  all  the  people, 
who  also  believe  in  social  democracy,  say: 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  or  nation  to  give  to 
every  citizen  a  chance  to  have  a  home  worthy 
of  the  name.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see 


that  the  children  are  not  compelled  to  go  ill- 
fed,  half-clad,  neglected  in  body,  mind  and 
soul,  or  made  to  slave  in  factory,  mill  or  mine. 
Nay,  more,  they  urge  that  it  is  the  highest 
wisdom  for  the  country's  future  no  less  than 
justice  to  the  child  to  see  that  every  little  one 
has  an  environment  that  is  normally  whole- 
some and  conducive  to  the  upward  impulsion 
of  life  or  the  development  of  a  strong  body,  a 
virile  mind  and  a  noble  character.  Tliey 
urge  that  under  Socialism  home  will  be  as  a 
heaven  on  earth,  not  for  the  few,  but  for  tUe 
vast  majority,  and  potentially  for  almost  every- 
one; and  more  than  this,  that  prostitution  will 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  under  the  Social- 
istic order,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
very  laige  proportion  of  the  victims  of  the 
social  evil  to-day  are  driven  to  lives  of  shame 
through  economic  dependence,  while  a' very 
laige  percentage  of  the  others  are  the  victims 
of  vicious  environment  and  hereditary  weak- 
nesses that  are  results  of  the  unciviUzed  social 
order  and  the  environments  that  prevail  to- 
day. Under  Socialism  every  woman  would 
be  economically  independent  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  temptation  for  her  to  give 
her  hand  in  marriage  without  her  heart  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  would  she  be  driven  to  a 
life  of  shame  to  sustain  herself  on  the 
other. 

They  claim  that  under  Socialism  the  State 
would  see  that  during  the  hours  when  the  par- 
ents were  engaged  in  labor,  the  children  would 
be  cared  for  in  model  nurseries,  kindeigartens 
and  schools,  and  when  the  few  hours  of  work 
were  ended,  the  parents  and  children  would 
be  reunited  and  able  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world.  To-day  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  as  in  Boston  and  BrookUne,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  there  are  day-nurseries 
where  mothers  who  have  to  work  out  can  take 
their  babies  and  where  they  are  splendidly 
cared  for  until  the  mothers  return  for  them, 
while  in  the  kindergartens  and  other  schools 
the  State  now  looks  after  the  children  more 
hours  than  the  people  would  have  to  work 
under  Socialism. 

These  thinkers  daim  that  not  only  would 
Socialism  elevate  and  enrich  the  home,  giving 
it  a  new  and  holy  meaning  for  all  the  people, 
not  only  would  it  render  child-slavery  impos- 
sible, guaranteeing  conditions  that  would 
render  possible  the  enjo3anent  by  every  child 
of  ample  food,  ample  clothing  and  ample 
educational  and  moral  training,  but  children 
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in  homes  where  sickness  or  the  mental  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  parents  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  care  for  the  children,  would  have  the 
benefit  of  splendid  homes  prepared  for  all 
such  unfortunate  ones  by  the  State. 

Now  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
we  believe  that  a  referendum  of  the  Socialist 
vote  in  £urope  would  reveal  the  fact  that  such 
in  a  general  way  are  the  ideals  of  more  than 
two  to  one  of  the  Old-World  Socialists.  These 
people  believe  so  intensely  in  the  home  that 
they  would  have  all,  and  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  people,  enjoy  its  great  blessings  and  price- 
less privileges.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  the 
majority  of  the  Socialists  hold  such  views,  the 
advent  of  Socialism  would  mean  a  general 


elevation  of  home  conditions,  because,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  Socialists  the  world  over  hold 
as  a  fundamental  demand  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule  under  the  referendum.  More- 
over, from  our  conversations  with  Socialists 
in  America  we  are  convinced  that  at  least  five 
out  of  six  of  the  American  Socialists  would 
vote  for  the  true  home  as  outlined  above  in- 
stead of  for  any  proposition  looking  toward 
abolishing  home  conditions. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  our  correspond- 
ent rather  reflects  the  alarmist  cries  of  re- 
actionaries than  the  ideal  cherished  by  a 
majority  of  Socialists  touching  home  under 
Socialism.  This  much  we  feel  should  be  said 
in  justice  to  the  Socialists. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT  ON  THE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 


THE  REPORT  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission,  made  to  Congress 
on  January  28th,  is  an  extremely  important 
paper,  not  because  it  contains  anything  that 
is  startlingly  new,  but  because  it  gives  a  sweep- 
ing and  authoritative  vindication  to  the  ex- 
posures that  have  been  published  by  the  de- 
spised '* muck-rakers"  during  the  past  decade; 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  whenever  an  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  disclosures  of  the  earnest  and  high- 
minded  writers  in  our  magazines  and  news- 
papers, the  results  have  not  only  thoroughly 
vindicated  the  charges  made,  but  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  insurance  investigation,  the 
sworn  testimony  brought  out  has  revealed  far 
worse  conditions  than  the  writers  had  dared 
to  describe.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
writers  who  expose  the  criminal  practices  of 
millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  must  neces- 
sarily be  guarded  in  all  their  utterances.  The 
laws  in  regard  to  criminal  libel  are  stringent 
and  the  men  whose  iniquity  they  describe  are 
in  a  position  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
crushing  those  who  expose  them.  Yet  in- 
variably during  recent  years  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  Beef-Trust,  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  railway  companies  have  met 
the  allegations  of  those  who,  battling  for  civic 
righteousness,  have  exposed  the  defiance  of 
law  and  corrupt  practices,  as  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, as  irresponsible  muck-raking,  as  a 
blow  to  business  interests  and  national  pros- 


perity. They  have  denounced  all  persons 
who  have  sought  to  raise  civic  ideals  and  pun- 
ish the  great  ofPenders  as  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  "yellow"  journalists,  as  sensationalists 
and  as  muck-rakers*  No  corporation  was 
louder  in  its  protestations  of  innocence  of  the 
charges  made  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
unless  it  was  the  Beef-Trust;  yet  in  each  in- 
stance ofiicial  investigation  has  thorou^y 
substantiated  the  charges  made  by  social  re- 
foimers. 

In  the  case  of  the  recent  report  on  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  even  the  plutocratic  dailies 
have  been  compelled  at  length  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  grave  charges  long  made  against 
this  corrupt  and  criminal  corporation.  The 
Boston  Herald,  one  of  the  leading  plutocratic 
journals  of  New  EIngland  and  a  paper  that  did 
what  it  could  editorially  to  discredit  the  splen- 
did work  of  David  Graham  Phillips  when  he 
was  exposing  Senator  Bailey  and  other  traitors 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  has  at  last  felt 
compelled  to  recognize  the  guilt  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  corporation,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  editorial  published  in 
its  issue  of  January  SOth: 

*'It  is  immensely  valuable  because  it  gives 
ofiicial  and  emphatic  confirmation  to  the 
charges  of  illegal  and  corrupt  operations. 
The  report  pillories  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as  the  standard  wrong  of  American  com- 
mendal  life. 
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*'It  must  be  remembered  that  the  investi- 
gation  was  ordered  bj  CoDgress  and  conduct- 
ed bj  a  commission  comprising  experts  in  the 
business  of  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  rail- 
roads. It  was  not  charged  with  the  specific 
duty  of  investigating  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  the  nature  and  course  of  its  business 
as  a  corporation,  but  with  an  investigation  of 
the  relations  of  railroads  with  the  oil  business. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
report  reflects  as  severely  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  many  railroads  as  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  oil  company.  Railroad  com- 
panies have  been  its  willing  accomplices  in 
crime  against  the  public,  both  before  and 
after  the  act.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  have  become  the  great  plunder- 
ing monopoly  that  it  is  shown  to  be.  It  cor- 
rupted and  degraded  to  its  own  low  motive 


of  selfish  greed  the  common  carriers  who  con- 
sented to  be  its  instruments  for  accomplishing 
its  aims.  Monopoly  and  carriers  are  involved 
in  a  common  conspiracy  to  demoralize  the 
principles  of  business  honor  and  destroy  the 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  to  do  business  upon 
fair  conditions. 

"'The  evidence  shows,'  says  the  report, 
'little  basis  for  the  contention  that  the  enor- 
mous dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
are  the  legitimate  result  of  .its  economies. 
Except  for  its  pipe  lines  the  Standard  has  but 
little  legitimate  advantage  over  the  independ- 
ent refiner.'  But  it  has  had  enormous  ille- 
gitimate advantages  by  reason  of  its  corrup- 
tion of  railroad  carrying  lines.  The  courts 
are  now  busy  trying  the  company  on  account 
of  such  illegitimate  proceedings,  taking  the 
form  of  partial  tariffs,  forbidden  rebates  and 
other  unjust  concessions." 


JUDGE  POLLARDS  PLAN    FOR   REFORMING   VICTIMS  OF    DRINK 

GAINING  FAVOR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


OUR  READERS  will  remember  that  in 
The  Arena  for  July  last  we  published 
an  extended  sketch  of  the  life  of  Judge  William 
Jefferson  Pollard  of  St.  Louis,  giving  some- 
what in  detail  the  remarkable  and  gratifying 
results  of  his  efforts  to  reform  the  victims  of 
drink  and  save  them  as  industrious  and  self- 
respecting  citizens  to  their  families  and  the 
conununity.  Judge  Pollard's  ideals  were  so 
noble  and  so  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  that  they  sounded  in  no 
uncertain  tones  the  new  hiunanitarian  note 
that  should  mark  and  exalt  twentieth-century 
crvilization,  while  the  remarkable  success  of 
his  efforts  proved  the  eminent  practicality  of 
this  exhibition  of  moral  idealism  that  voiced 
the  faith  in  man  or  in  the  divinity  in  man  that 
was  the  keynote  in  the  message  of  the  Great 
Nazarene.  This  paper  was  widely  copied 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
former  land  it  appealed  to  the  temperance 
leaders  so  strongly  that  the  British  Temper- 
ance League  made  an  abstract  of  The  Arena's 
article  and  published  it  in  a  four-page  tract 
for  general  circulation.  The  National  In- 
dependent Temperance  party  of  England  also 
published  a  lei^et  giving  extended  extracts 
from  The  Arena  and  editorials  from  the  New 
Yoi^  Sim»  Chicago  American^  and  from  some 


English  publications  that  have  recently  favored 
the  American  jurist's  innovations.  The  great 
temperance  organizations  and  several  prom- 
inent leaders  of  thought,  embracing  a  number 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  have  warmly 
espoused  this  wise  and  sane  effort  to  preserve 
to  the  ranks  of  efficient  and  worthy  manhood 
those  who  have  started  on  the  downward 
path. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  from  one  of  our 
valued  correspondents  that  quite  a  number 
of  magistrates  in  EIngland,  S(K>tland  and  Ire- 
land have  recently  adopted  Judge  Pollard's 
plan  and  that  several  of  the  great  temperance 
organizations  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
working  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  the  judges  of  the  realm. 

Last  autumn  Judge  Pollard  took  a  trip  to 
England  for  his  health,  spending  his  vacation 
in  Great  Britain.  He  was  everywhere  warmly 
received  and  treated  with  distinguished  con- 
sideration. On  November  9th,  in  one  of  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  tendered  a  reception  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  distinguished  leaders  representing 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  At  this  re- 
ception he  was  tendered  the  following  memo- 
rial expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of  his 
aggressive  step  in  behalf  of  manhood  which 
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reflects  the  new  conscience  or  the  moral  ideal- 
ism of  the  incoming  age: 

"To  Judge  William  Jefferson  Pollard  of 
the  Second  District  Police  Court,  City  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  XJ.  S.  A. — London,  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1906.  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Conmions 
have  observed  with  both  interest  and  pleasure 
your  unique  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
drunkards  who  come  before  your  court.  The 
fact  that,  instead  of  inflicting  a  fine,  you  give 
an  offender  a  chance  of  escaping  the  penalty 
for  his  offense  by  consenting  to  take  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  for  a  period,  is  to  our  minds 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful  ex- 
periments yet  tried  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws  against  drunken- 
ness. The  good  results  which  have  attended 
your  efforts,  and  the  high  percentage  of  suc- 
oessfid  cases  which  you  have  obtained,  shows 
that  law  can  be  made  genuinely  remedial  as 
well  as  punitive,  an  object  all  good  citizens 
must  heartily  desire.  We  sincerely  congratu- 
late you  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
your  humane  poHcy,  and  hope  that  many 
courts,  both  here  and  in  the  States,  may  soon 
follow  your  example. 

"Leif  Jones,  F^sident  U.  K.  A.;   Charles 


Roberts,  Thomas  R.  Ferens,  Donald  Mac- 
lean, D.  J.  Shackleton,  F.  Maddison,  T.  W. 
Wilson,  Will  Crooks,  J.  Allen  Baker,  V.  H. 
Rutherford,  Greoffrey  Howard,  J.  Herbert 
Roberts,  Arthur  Henderson,  William  Red- 
mond, T.  H.  Sloan,  R.  Cameron,  G.  Nicholls, 
Walter  Hudson,  George  N.  Barnes." 

In  addition  to  the  above  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  there  were  other  distin- 
guished workers  present,  among  whom  were 
the  Rev.  Canon  Hicks,  M.A.,  honorable  sec- 
retary of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Mr. 
J.  Newton,  Parliamentary  agent  of  the  Alli- 
ance, and  Mr.  Guy  Haylor,  secretary  of  the 
North  of  England  Temperance  League. 

Judge  Pollard  made  a  fitting  reply  which 
is  given  in  full  in  The  Alliance  News  of  Man- 
chester, England,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Clear-headed  and  clean-hearted  men  are 
the  strength  of  a  nation.  To  scatter  sun- 
shine is  best,  to  aim  to  lift  up  our  fallen  brother 
is  the  duty  of  all,  to  'temper  justice  with  mercy,* 
to  make  a  sober  and  better  citizen  of  the  vio- 
lator of  the  law  has  always  been  my  object. 
I  believe  in  the  reforming  spirit  as  against 
the  punishing  spirit.'' 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  CAUSE  IN  WISCONSIN. 


AS  WE  have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  issue, 
the  battle  between  the  friends  of  free 
government  and  the  plutocracy  is  being  car- 
ried forward  with  determination  and  increas- 
ing bitterness  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 
There  are  few  men  in  public  Ufe,  and  certainly 
no  man  in  the  Republican  party,  who  are  so 
feared  and  hated  by  the  plutocracy  as  is  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 
He  is  resolute  and  unyielding  in  his  battle  for 
real  and  not  pretended  reform.  He  is  for 
fundamental  measures  that  will  strike  at  the 
vitals  of  plutocracy,  restore  popular  govern- 
ment to  the  electorate  and  conserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people  while  preventing 
the  railway  magnates  and  other  plunderers 
of  the  masses  and  corrupters  of  government 
from  continuing  their  nefarious  work,  which 
is  destroying  free  institutions.  The  plutoc- 
racy knows  that  it  cannot  buy  or  bully  Senator 
La  Follette.     It  cannot  control  him,  hence  it 


has  set  out  to  destroy  him,  using  all  the  mul- 
titudinous agencies  at  its  conmiand  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  sinister  purpose. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  miUionaire  State  Committeeman, 
Connor,  who  is  also  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  has  worked  with  the  Stalwarts 
against  Senator  La  Follette.  They  will  caU 
to  mind  how  the  Connor-Spooner  comlnne 
tried  to  reelect  the  notorious  fat-frying  Bab- 
cock  to  Congress  and  how  they  sought  to  de- 
feat the  incorruptible  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Milwaukee  because  he  had  faithfully  car- 
ried out  his  oath  and  striven  to  convict  the 
wealthy  corruptionists  and  law-breakers  no 
less  than  the  small  offenders,  and  how  Senator 
La  Follette  by  his  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf 
of  pure  government  and  common  honesty 
defeated  Babcock  and  also  secured  the  re- 
election of  the  incorruptible  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 
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Early  in  January  there  was  another  battle 
fought  between  the  forces  of  the  plutocracy 
and  the  friends  of  good  goyemment  and  the 
popular  interests.  It  was  for  the  election  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  Connor  and  the 
reactionaries  favored  the  election  of  Mr. 
LeRoy  for  Speaker,  and  they  were  reinforced 
by  Governor  Davidson  and  the  milUonaire 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  which  in 
the  past  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Sena- 
tor La  Follette.  The  friends  of  the  junior 
Senator  put  forward  Mr.  Ekem,  one  of  La 
Follette 's  ablest  and  most  ardent  supporters. 
Senator  La  Follette  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
test, but  the  reactionaries,  reaUzing  the  im- 
portance of  securing  the  Speaker,  because  he 
would  have  the  appointment  of  the  committees 
and  also  because  liie  knowledge  that  the  Con- 
nor machine  had  succeeded  in  naming  the 
Speaker  would  necessarily  greatly  strengthen 


the  reactionary  and  plutocratic  wing  of  the 
party  throughout  the  state,  made  a  desperate 
fight  to  secure  the  prize  for  Mr.  LeRoy.  But 
Mr.  Ekem  was  triumphantly  elected  and  the 
plutocratic  papers  were  unable  to  herald  the 
election  of  the^Speaker  as  a  victory  for  Connor, 
Spooner  and  the  "safe  and  sane"  forces,  as 
they  had  expected  to  do. 

The  election  of  Ekem  further  confirms  the 
statement  of  our  correspondent,  that  Senator 
La  Follette  has  not  only  the  people,  but  also 
the  majority  of  the  Legislature,  with  him. 
The  more  the  Connors  and  the  Spooners 
strive  to  discredit  La  Follette,  the  stronger  he 
will  become  in  Wisconsin,  just  as  the  more 
the  multitudinous  agencies  of  the  plutocracy 
throughout  the  country  seek  to  discredit  his 
work  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  greater 
becomes  the  confidence  of  the  more  thought- 
ful people  in  this  strong,  incorruptible  and 
intellectually  brilliant  statesman. 


A  LEADING  CLERGYMAN  EMBRACES  CHRISTIAN  SOCLO^ISM. 


RECENTLY  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bentall, 
Ph.D.,  one  of  the  able  and  scholarly 
deigymen  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Illinois, 
has  come  out  for  Christian  Socialism,  and  in 
association  with  Rev.  E.  E.  Carr,  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Christian  Socialist  of  Chicago, 
and  other  eamest  churchmen  has  formed  the 
Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  Center  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Association  meets  every  Sunday 
in  Masonic  Temple,  where  Dr.  Bentall  preach- 
es primitive  Christianity.  He  is  assisted  by 
Rev.  E.  E.  Carr.  Fine  music  is  also  a  feature 
of  the  services.  The  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Association  are  well  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  take  from  the  leaflet  on  which 
is  published  the  progranune  of  the  Sunday 


"There  are  to-day  in  Chicago  and  the 
world  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  nimi- 
ber  of  Socialists  who  are  Christians.  Many 
of  them  are  church  members,  but  they  refuse 
to  be  fed  on  the  capitalistic  gospel  which  is 
still  preached  in  most  of  the  churches,  for  they 
know  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  a  travesty  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.  As  a  consequence  they  fail  to  keep 
interested  and  finally  drop  out  of  the  church. 


"The  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  Center, 
which  isnonsectarian  andinterdenominationa]» 
affords  a  meeting  place  where  the  Grospel  is 
preached  by  men  who  are  in  heart  and  soul 
Christians  and  at  the  same  time  true  Socialists. 
The  Christian  Socialists  who  drift  away  from 
the  church  or  who  may  never  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  church  may  thus  find  a  religious 
anchorage  and  spiritual  nourishment. 

"The  plan  is  to  make  the  Chicago  Center 
the  starting  point  or  the  'Mother  Center'  and 
as  soon  as  possible  branch  out  and  organize 
a  similar  Center  in  every  dty  in  this  country 
and  finally  throughout  all  the  world.  The 
task  of  the  Christian  Socialist  is  to  see  to  it 
that  when  the  world  adopto  Socialism  it  may 
have  the  moral  and  religious  balance  of  true 
Christianity." 

Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  in  the  temper 
of  the  people  in  our  land  to-day  and  the  char- 
acter and  abihty  of  the  men  who  have  organ- 
ized this  movement.  Dr.  Bentall  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  accomplish  in  the  Republic  a  work 
very  similar  to  the  great  social  awakening 
fostered  by  Canon  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Frederic  D.  Maurice  half  a  century  ago  in 
England. 
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PUBUC-OWNERSHIP  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 


The  Postal  Sanrice  in  Japan. 

WHILE  the  United  States  has  remained 
in  the  thrall  of  that  part  of  the  plu- 
tocracy which  controls  the  express  companies 
and  the  railways,  Japan,  the  youngest  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  family  of  dvilized  nations, 
has  placed  herself  abreast  of  the  most  en- 
lightened lands  which  make  the  interests  of 
aU  the  people  the  first  or  supreme  concern  of 
the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Henry  Greoige,  Jr.,  has  been  malcing 
a  careful  personal  study  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  land  of  the  Mikado,  visiting 
various  great  centers  of  the  empire  and  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  conditions  as  they  ob- 
tain to-dav.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New 
York  World  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
postal  sjTstem  of  Japan  which  he  finds  to  em- 
brace as  part  of  the  service  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, postal  savings-banks  and  parcels-post. 
The  parcels-post  system  chiefly  chaUenges 
his  admiration.  There  a  parcel  weighing  a 
little  more  than  12  poundis  as  a  maximum 
weight  can  be  sent  through  the  mails,  while 
with  us,  under  the  domination  of  the  express 
companies,  the  maximum  weight  for  a  mail 
parcel  is  4  pounds.  The  maximum  chaige 
for  parcels  sent  anywhere  in  the  empire  is, 
for  a  package  weighing  up  to  1^  pounds,  five 
cents;  from  this  sum  the  amount  rises  as  the 
weight  increases,  until  the  maximum  weight 
of  a  little  over  12  pounds,  where  the  maximum 
charge  is  twenty-five  cents.  With  us  the 
charge  for  four  pounds,  or  one-third  the  max- 
imum weight  accorded  by  Japan,  is  sixty-four 
cents.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Geoige  points  out, 
while  "we  chaige  64  cents  for  carrying  a 
maximum  package  of  only  four  pounds,  the 
Japanese  transmit  a  package  more  than 
three  times  as  iaige  for  much  less  than  half 
the  charge." 

Of  course  with  us  the  hauls  in  many  in- 
stances are  much  longer  than  in  Japan,  but 
where  there  is  no  favoritism  accorded  trans- 
portation companies,  the  great  expense  is  not 
found  in  the  length  of  the  hauls,  but  in  the 
charges  connected  with  the  receiving  and 
terminal  stations,  and  the  enormous  dbparity 
in  charges,  even  if  every  possible  legitimate 
consideration  is  taken  into  account,  affords  a 
■biking  example  of  the  difference  between 


public  and  private-ownership,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  relatively  the  same  facts 
hold  good  in  other  lands  and  under  varying 
conditions,  as  for  example  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Austria. 

In  further  discussing  and  comparing  the 
parcels-post  of  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
Mr.  George  shows  that  the  obvious  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  service  in  transmitting  pack- 
ages is  due  to  no  other  reason  than  that  in 
Japan  '*this  function  is  performed  primarily 
in  the  public  interest,  while  in  our  country  it 
is  performed  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  express  companies  whose  influence  has 
for  decades  been  so  potent  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  John  Wanamaker,  when  Post- 
master-€reneral  in  Mr.  Harrison's  Cabinet, 
worked  hard  to  introduce  a  low  parcels-poet 
rate.  He  had  a  bill  drawn  up  and  presented, 
and  he  backed  it  with  much  evidence  to  show 
what  a  benefit  this  would  bring  to  the  puMic. 
But,  as  he  subsequently  remarked,  there  were 
five  reasons  why  such  a  biU  would  not  pass: 
First,  the  American  Express  Company;  sec- 
ond, the  United  States  Express  Company; 
third,  the  Adams  Express  Company;  fourth, 
the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company;  and  fifth, 
the  Southern  Express  Company. 

"And  to-day  we  are  just  as  much  held  in 
thrall  by  these  private  express  companies  as 
we  were  when  John  Wanamaker  tried  and 
failed  to  free  us.  Our  parcels  or  package 
division  is  like  an  undeveloped  member.  Ths' 
private  companies  do  the  greater  part  of  our 
package  carrying,  and  that  at  high  rates. 

"Here  in  Japan  conditions  are  reversed, 
and  Japan  only  foUows  the  British  system, 
which  closely  resembtes  the  other  European 
postal  systems."         "■ 

It  is  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  see  the  en- 
lightened nations  on  all  sides  of  us,  old  coun- 
tries and  new  lands,  all  forging  ahead  in  re- 
gard to  the  postal  service,  while  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  held  by  the  throat,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  express  companies  and  the  rail- 
roads. Is  it  not  time  that  our  people  refused 
to  hearken  to  the  intellectual  prostitutes  in 
the  government  and  in  the  press  that  are  in^ 
the  service  of  the  great  grafting  and  corrupt- 
ing monopolies  and  corporations,  and  de- 
daied  that  henoeibrth  the  poital  service  shall 
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be  conducted  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people. 

Another  feature  of  the  Japanese  service  that 
commends  itself  to  Mr.  Greoige  is  the  postal 
savings-banks.  Here,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  another  branch  of  the  plutocracy,  another 
privileged  interest  and  its  hold  on  our  govern- 
ment and  the  public  opinion-forming  agencies, 
our  people  are  denied  the  immense  benefits 
and  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  ab- 
solutely secure  savings-banks  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Republic, — a  service  that  would  have 
enormously  fostered  the  general  savings  among 
the  poor,  as  it  has  done  in  Great  Britain  and 
various  other  lands  of  the  Old  World,  and  as 
it  is  doing  in  Japan.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
George  says: 

'*The  Japanese  postal  savings-bank  also 
points  to  a  road  that  we  might  travel  with 
great  convenience  to  our  people.  A  school- 
child  here  can  enter  a  postal  substation,  buy 
a  10  sen  (5  cent)  stamp  and  paste  it  in  a  little 
official  deposit  book.  By  that  simple  act  it 
has  made  a  deposit  of  10  sen  with  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan.  The  highest  amount 
that  will  be  received  in  one  day  is  50  yen 
($25),  and  the  total  amount  receivable  on  one 
account  is  500  yen.  National,  local  or  mu- 
nicipal loan  bonds  or  their  coupons  are  also 
aooeptable  for  deposit.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  at  first  fixed  at  3  per  cent.,  but  it  has 
been  changed  from  time  to  time,  depending 

•  laigely  upon  financial  conditions.  In  April, 
1881,  the  rate  was  set  as  high  as  7.2  per  cent. 
In  1904  more  than  $20,000,000  were  deposited 
in  these  small  savings.    More  than   103  in 

.  eveiy  1,000  of  the  population  had  made  de- 
pomts,  and  the  average  deposit  for  the  year 
8.40  yen,  or  $4.20.'* 


The  telegraph  and  telephone  have  always 
been  owned  and  operated  by  the  government, 
which  has  recently  taken  over  the  railways, 
fc^Iowing  the  example  of  Switzerland,  New 
Zealand,  Germany  and  other  nations. 

The  government  telephone  is  operatod^at 
extremelj  low  prices  and  was  giving  such  sat- 
isfaction that  there  was  a  general  demand  for 
its  extension,  when  to  the  surprise  of  almost 
every  one,  the  government  stopped  all  exten- 
sion of  the  work.  Several  reasons  have  been 
advanced  for  this  action,  but  the  government 
has  carefully  guarded  its  reason  from  the 
public.  Many  people  among  the  more  in- 
telligent and  better  informed  of  the  empire. 


however,  advance  a  theoiy  which  Mr.  George 
believes  to  be  the  most  probable  cause.  It  is 
that  the  government  has  already  advanced 
sufficiently  in  its  tests  of  the  wireless  telephone 
to  feel  justified  in  stopping  further  extension 
of  the  present  telephone  system,  pending  the 
expected  early  introduction  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  wireless  tetephones. 


Mexico  AcqnireB  Full  Oontrol  of  Her  Bail- 
ways. 

The  recent  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  great  railways  not  heretofore  under  the 
control  of  the  Republic,  affords  another  ex- 
ample of  what  far-seeing  and  wise  statesman- 
ship can  accomplish  when  the  interests  of  the 
government  and  of  all  the  people  take  prece- 
dence over  considerations  for  campaign-con- 
tributing privileged  interests,  and  when  the 
official  class  truly  represents  the  interests  of 
the  people  instead  of  being  beholden  to  a  plu- 
tocracy whose  interests  are  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  State  and  the  masses. 

President  Diaz  and  his  far-seeing  financial 
minister  Limantour  have  long  seen  the  danger 
of  complications  arising  in  the  event  of  a  few 
men  like  Harriman,  Grould,  Rockefeller,  Mor- 
gan and  Rogers  gaining  control  of  the  public 
highways,  but  they  also  felt  that  the  Republic 
was  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  outright 
and  assume  permanent  management  of  all  the 
railways  at  the  present  time.  They  felt, 
therefore,  that  it  was  supremely  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Republic  that  it  should 
gain  a  majority  interest  which  would  secure 
the  absolute  control  of  the  roads  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  without  incurring  any 
burdensome  obligations. 

For  several  months  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on,  but  the  terms  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment were  very  unpalatable  to  the  great  money- 
sharldl  of  the  world's  financial  centers,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of^insisting  upon  and 
securing  the  fim  pound  of  flesh  whenever  any 
nation  felt  it  necessary  to  negotiate  with  them. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  so  in  the  habit  of 
having  everything  their  own  way  and  have 
been  so  successfid  in  making  statesmen  see 
through  their  own  spectacles  in  all  large  trans- 
actions, that  it  was  a  new  experience  to  them  to 
find  statesmen  resolute  in  their  stand  for  the 
public  weal,  and  according  to  the  Mexican 
Herald  the  negotiations  were  "broken  off  on 
three  separate  occasions  owing  to  the  steady 
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refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  to  enter  into 
the  deal  except  on  certain  clearly-defined  lines." 

At  length,  however,  when  the  financial 
magnates  found  that  the  Mexican  statesmen 
could  not  be  influenced  or  seduced,  they  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  demands  of  the  Republic.  Under 
the  arrangement  finally  consunmiated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mexican  Herald^  the  govern- 
ment gains  complete  control  of  the  great  rail- 
way systems,  including  the  Mexican  Central 
and  the  National  lines,  having  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  stock  and  thus  securing  con- 
trol of  the  properly.  "The  Mexican  govern- 
ment, on  its  piut,  guarantees  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  on  the  second  mortgage  bonds  only, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central  and  Mexican  National  are  at  the 
present  time  sufficient  to  meet  the  liability 
thus  assumed*  the  government's  guarantee  b 
rather  nominal  than  real.*' 

Financial  Minister  Limantour,  in  a  masterly 
address  on  the  oauses  that  led  to  the  govern- 
ment taking  over  control  of  the  railways,  de- 
livered before  the  Mexican  Congress,  pointed 
out  the  grave  dangers  of  the  great  railway 
interests  of  the  United  States  absorbing  the 
Mexican  Central.  The  railway  aggressions 
of  our  land  were  characterized  as  one  phase 
of  the  trust  perfl.  He  showed  also  how  the 
consolidation  of  all  railways  under  one  man- 
agement, with  the  government  supreme  in 
control,  would  not  only  do  away  wiUi  friction 
and  unfortunate  contentions  between  rival 
roads,  but  would  enable  an  enormous  saving 
through    reductions    in    fixed    charges    and 


economy   in   freight  routing  and  operation. 

The  Mexican  Herald  in  editorially  discus- 
ing  the  measure  observes  that:  "It  b  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Mexico  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  deal,  which  merges  the  two 
great  railway  systems  and  places  the  national 
government  in  control  of  the  transportation 
situation  of  the  country.  From  a  political, 
strategic  and  economic  point-of-view  that 
control  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  as 
the  years  roll  on  they  will  demonstrate  more 
and  more  convincingly  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  which  betimes  made  the  nation  the 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies  in  a  matter  so 
vitally  affecting  her  own  future.  The  present 
generation  applauds,  but  the  generations  to 
come  after  will  applaud  more  loudly." 

The  Mexican  government  long  inclined  to 
the  individualistic  theory  of  private-ownership, 
not  only  on  account  of  Uie  financial  conditions 
of  the  Republic,  but  because  of  the  many 
plausible  arguments  of  the  hired  agents  and 
attorneys,  in  and  out  of  the  press,  in  favor  of 
individual  control.  But  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment under  Diaz  has  always  made  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  the  people  at  large 
the  subject  of  first  concern,  and  so  the  time 
came  here,  as  it  came  in  New  Zealand,  in 
Austria,  in  Grermany,  in  Switzerland  and 
other  lands,  when  the  government  had  to 
choose  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  corrupting  agencies  and  greedy  de- 
mands of  private  corporations,  and  in  Mexico's 
case  the  choice  was  promptly  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 


PUBLIC-QWNERSfflP  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 


Bt  Professob  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D., 

Author  of  **Tlw  City  for  the  People,"  **The  Heart  of  the  RaUroad  Ftoblem,"  **Tbe  Raflwayi,  the  Trusts  and 

the  People,"  etc. 


The  Great  Municipal  Battle  in  Ohicago. 

IN  THE  world  of  municipal-ownership  the 
center  of  interest  is  in  Chicago,  where 
the  struggle  of  the  companies  to  secure  the 
franchise  rights  they  covet,  in  spite  of  the  many 
votes  of  the  city  in  favor  of  municipal-owner- 
ship, is  nearing  its  climax.  Mayor  Dunne, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Wemo  letter,"  pro- 
posed a  sort  of  compromise  in  which  the  com- 
panies should  be  given  the  right  to  rehabili- 
tate the  lines  and  operate  them  subject  to  the 


power  of  the  city  to  take  the  roads  at  any  time 
on  payment  of  the  present  value,  plus  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation,  and  other  provisions  that 
would  fully  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  companies  assented  to  thb,  but  in 
drawing  up  the  agreements  or  ordinances  the 
companies  managed  to  insert  provisions 
whidi  Mayor  Dunne  and  other  friends  of 
municipal-ownership  declare  are  calculated 
to  practically  destroy  the  prospects  of  muni- 
cipal operation. 
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No  limit  is  placed  in  the  ordinances  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  roads.  The  present  value  is 
$50,000,000,  and  the  companies  may  easily 
spend  enough  more,  or  claim  they  have  spent 
it,  to  run  the  total  up  above  the  $75,000,000 
which  the  dty  now  has  a  right,  under  the 
Mueller  law,  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  the 
roads. 

The  ordinances  provide  that  the  companies 
shaU  pay  the  city  55  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit. 
This  looks  big,  but  in  fact  it  really  amounts 
to  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Baltimore  has  received  9  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  street-railways  for  many  years, 
and  Toronto  has  a  contract  under  which  she 
is  receiving  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts;  and  a  similar  contract  in  Chicago 
or  any  other  of  our  large  cities  would  give  the 
city  treasury  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  gross 
receipts.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  companies  can  easily  arrange  matters, 
if  they  choose,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
net  profit.  They  can  pay  out  all  they  get  in  big 
salaries,  in  construction  profits,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  people's  55  per  cent,  may  be  reduced 
to  zero  or  near  it.  We  have  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  street-railway  com- 
pany can  go  in  financial  legerdemain  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  company,  which  nulli- 
fied an  agreement  to  pay  the  public  a  large 
percentage  on  the  earnings  of  a  small  connect- 
ing road,  the  franchise  for  which  it  bought 
at  public  auction.  After  the  company  gained 
possession  of  the  road  it  refused  to  make  any 
pajrment  at  all  to  the  city,  claiming  that  it 
made  no  charge  over  the  connecting  line  and 
therefore  had  no  earnings  upon  which  the 
agreed  percentage  was  chargeable. 

The  Chicago  ordinances  practically  reduce 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing a  five-cent  fare  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
althou^  Detroit  and  Cleveland  are  already 
enjoying  three-cent  fares,  and  the  time  is 
probably  not  far  distant,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
already  here,  when  capitalists  would  be  en- 
tirely willing  to  operate  the  whole  system  in  a 
city  like  Chicago  on  a  three-cent  fare. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nances which  the  companies  have  in  some 
way  persuaded  the  City  Council  to  pass,  make 
it  look  veiy  much  as  if  the  Chicago  Council 
were  again  in  league  with  the  companies 
against  the  people. 

Mayor  Dunne  and  the  friends  of  munidpal- 
ownership  have  demanded  a  referendum  vote 


on  the  ordinances,  and  if  such  a  vote  is  taken 
we  are  likely  to  see  in  Chicago  the  greatest 
municipal-ownership  battle  that  has  ever  been 
fought.  The  corporations  and  their  allies  in 
the  Council  and  the  press,  however,  are  stren- 
uously opposed  to  the  referendum.  They 
say  the  ordinances  are  clearly  for  the  public 
good  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  a  referendum. 
They  are  so  sure  the  ordinances  are  in  the 
people's  interest  that  they  seriously  object  to 
giving  the  people  a  chance  to  say  what  they 
think  about  it.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
corporation  methods  will  know  that  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  look  for  a  "nigger"  in  the  fran- 
chise woodpile  when  the  franchise  corpora- 
tions object  to  a  referendum. 


Mexico   Nationalizes  Her   Railway 

Systems. 

A  GREAT  victory  for  the  cause  of  public- 
ownership  has  been  scored  in  Mexico.  The 
government  has  decided  to  take  over  the  Mex- 
ican Central,  with  all  its  subsidiary  lines, 
forming  the  greatest  railway  system  in  the 
country,  and  annex  it  to  the  National  system 
which  is  already  controlled  by  the  Republic, 
thus  giving  the  nation  control  of  practically 
all  the  vital  railway  mileage  in  the  country. 
For  a  full  acount  of  this  important  move  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Flower's  editorial  Km 
the  subject. 


Progress  of  Municipal-Ownership  Through- 
out the  Republic. 

All  over  the  United  States  municipalities 
are  voting  to  establish  public  water-works 
and  lighting  plants,  and  sometimes  other 
forms  of  municipal  activity.  A  few  examples 
from  the  records  of  the  last  few  months  may 
be  interesting  here. 

The  citizens  of  Portland,  Maine,  have 
voted  for  a  municipal  water-works. 

Helena,  Montana,  West  Salem,  Wisconsin, 
Elwood,  Nebraska,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
and  many  other  munidpahties  are  in  process 
of  establishing  municipal  water-works. 

The  citizens  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  at  a 
recent  election  declared  in  favor  of  a  municipal 
lighting-plant,  as  did  also  the  citizens  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Common  Council  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  municipal 
electric-lighting  plant   has   reported   that   a 
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FHE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM 


Tba  OklnbomA  OoaititntiAA. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  depaituicm  com- 
mittee of  tbe  Okkboma  Constitiitioiial 
OxnFention  bas  banded  in  its  report  of  a 
Direct-Legifllation  danae  in  praeticalhr  tbe 
tenns  of  tbe  Oregon  amendment.  Briefly, 
tbe  report  is  as  follows: 

**  An  ei^bt  per  cent,  petition  for  tbe  initiatiTe, 
and  frfe  per  cent,  petition  for  tbe  referendum. 

**Tlie  veto  power  of  tbe  govenicv  does  not 
extend  to  measures  Toted  on  by  tbe  people. 

'*It  is  mandainy  upon  tbe  Irgiiditiire  to 
pass  a  law  putting  tbe  initiatiTe  and  referen* 
dum  into  effect.  If  tbey  fail,  it  is  made  tbe 
goveiuur's  du^. 

^It  applies  to  aD  acts  of  county  commis- 
flioners,    citv    councils,    and    otber    dtslzict 


'*  Any  part  of  any  law  can  be  referred  to  iht 
peofAe.    Tbts  applies  to  appropiiations. 

**A  law  tbat  bas  been  enacted  by  tbe  use 
of  tbe  initiative  and  referendum  can  never  be 
amended  or  changed  by  any  subsequent  leg- 
islature without  referring  tbe  law  back  to  tbe 


people     A  la 
people  cannot  be 
tbree 


at  tke  poOs  by  tbe 
petitioned  for  wilbin 


It  is  understood  tibat  when  flie 

up  for  final  action,  an  amendment  will 
be  insisted  upon  by  tbe  cbaiiman  of  tbe  com- 
mitlee  on  municipal  affairs,  and  wiB  probably 
be  accepted  by  tbe  convention,  fixing  tbe  per- 
centages as  affecting  city  owlinancps  at  15 
per  cent,  to  initiate  and  10  per  cent,  for  tbe 
referendum.  Tliese  peicenlages  for  mumci* 
pal  afiiairs  are  not  opposed  by  friends  of  tbe 


Much  credit  for  diis  report  is  doe  to  tbe 
cbainnan  of  tbe  committee,  Hon.  famri 
Bucbanan  Tosb.    Mr.  Tcnb  is  one  of  die 


tbe  great  Fknners*  IJnion  movement,  and  bas 
done  sf^endid  work  for  Direct-Legcdation  in 
tbe  new  state.  It  is  understood  Oftt  tbe  com- 
mittee of  wbicb  be  is  dniiman  now  bas  nnder 
consideration  tbe  Oregon  law  for  tbe  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  wbat  is  virtually 
tbe  direct  Tote  of  tbe  people,  and  f^al  sacb  « 
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cUuae  for  the  constitution  will  be  reported 
in  the  near  future. 


The  Lob  Angeles  Fund. 


The  Situation  in  Maine. 

A  MAJORiTT  of  the  members  of  both  House 
and  Senate  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  includ- 
ing both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  are 
pledged  to  support  a  bill  for  a  statutory  in- 
itiative and  referendum.  The  Maine  Refer- 
endum League  has  appointed  an  able  legb- 
lative  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  conmiittee  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  State  Grange,  and  empowered 
it  to  employ  counsel  to  promote  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  chief  danger  just  now  seems 
to  be  in  the  possibility  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  will  make  a  party  issue  of  the  matter 
by  pressing  a  constitutional  amendment  be- 
fore the  agreed-upon  measure  is  enacted. 
Already  it  is  rumored  that  some  of  the  Re- 
publicans are  growing  cold,  and  advising  de- 
lay, but  the  Lewiston  Journal,  which  is  pos- 
sibly the  leading  Republican  paper  in  the 
state,  is  staunchly  supporting  the  measures 
and  for  that  matter  the  entire  press  of  the 
state  stands  for  the  reform.  The  Referendum 
League  has  also  circulated  petitions  broad- 
cast over  the  state,  and  these  are  now  pouring 
in  upon  the  legislature.  The  League's  ap- 
peal for  funds  and  workers  was  published  in 
nearly  every  pi^r  of  prominence.  Governor 
Cobb  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  said: 

*'Tbe  belief  in  the  soundness  and  efficiency 
of  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
<him  as  a  means  to  enable  the  citizens  to  ex- 
press more  directly  and  promptiy  their  opin- 
ions of  proposed  legislation  has  become  very 
general  in  Maine,  and  has  been  recognized 
in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties.  We 
may  safely  assume,  therefore,  that  these  dec- 
larations were  made  in  good  faith,  and  I 
heartily  approve  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
that  shall  give  them  a  practical  and  binding 
effect. 

The  Maine  State  Grange,  at  its  annual 
meeting  this  year,  again  gave  the  leading 
|4aoe  to  its  hearty  and  emphatic  endorsement 
of  the  Direct-L^islation  system. 

Of  those  who  opposed  it  last  year,  only  five 
senators  and  two  representatives  were  re- 
turned to  this  legislature. 

Both  parties  in  Maine  are  also  committed 
lo  direct  primaries,  and  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand that  the  pledge  be  fulfilled  and  the 
vicious  M  caucu8-s3r8tem  abolished. 


A  PERMANENT  Organization  has  been  formed 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  putting  and 
keeping  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
in  practice,  and  a  fund  of  $10,000  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  these  principles  of  Direct-Legisla- 
tion when  necessary.  The  dty  has  these 
provisions  in  its  charter  and  has  used  them  so 
far  with  entire  success,  but  these  citizens  re- 
alize that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
income  on  the  $10,000  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  that  vigilance  supplied  with  printed 
matter,  postage,  etc. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  only  dty  wherein  the 
recall  has  been  invoked.  The  movement  was 
successful  and  encouraging.  A  coimdlman 
who  failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents was  ousted  from  office  and  another 
man  was  elected  under  the  prindples  of  Di- 
rect-Legislation. Several  times  the  mere 
presence  of  the  recall,  initiative  and  referen- 
dimi  upon  the  statutes  has  served  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  public  when  they  have  been 
endangered. 

However,  the  invoking  of  these  lavrs  in- 
volves time  and  money.  Attorneys  must  be 
eniployed  and  an  organization  must  be  formed 
to  exerdse  the  spedal  rights.  Petitions  must 
be  drculated  by  hired  agents,  and  procedure 
followed,  which  demands  the  entire  time  of 
several  persons  as  well  as  attorneys.  In  such 
circumstances  many  cases  demanding  the 
application  of  these  lavrs  are  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  there  being  no  special  oigani- 
zation  to  stand  on  guard  and  no  funds  for  the 
pursuance  of  the  work. 

Therefore  the  dtizens  who  have  subscribed 
to  the  permanent  fund  have  remedied  the  only 
weak  point  left  in  the  dty's  S3rstem  of  Direct- 
Legislation — the  application. 

The  Referendum  in  Oanada. 

A  LARGE  nimiber  of  referendum  votes  were 
taken  at  the  munidpal  elections  in  Canada, 
January  7th.  Of  these  "by-laws"  or  ordi- 
nances the  most  important  was  one  to  author- 
ize the  munidpalities  to  contract  with  the 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  for  a  supply  of 
electric  power.  Only  freeholders  and  lease- 
holders are  permitted  to  vote  on  what  are 
called  "money  by-laws"  and  these  are  sub- 
mitted only  at  the  option  of  the  munidpal 
councils.    There    is    no    popular    initiative. 
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In  the  Niagara  power  district  seventeen  cities 
including  Toronto  voted  on  the  question  of 
government  power,  the  total  vote  being  nearly 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  plan.  In  addition  to 
these  Ottawa  voted  for  government  develop- 
ment of  power  from  the  Ottawa  river.  Our 
friend  Tyson  writes:  "In  Toronto  I  had  great 
satisfaction  in  voting  Yea  on  ,the  power  by- 
law, and  No  on  two  others;  and  I  was  with 
the  majority  in  each  case."  The  great  ex- 
tent of  this  referendum  voting  may  well  be 
quoted  in  refutation  of  the  croaking  so  often 
heard  as  to  the  "impracticability"  of  the  ref- 
erendum. The  Toronto  Globe,  on  the  day 
after  election  contained  reports  of  over  fifty 
votes  taken  by  the  electorate  of  towns  and 
cities  upon  questions  of  public  policy  other 
than  the  "power  by-laws"  above  referred  to 
and  the  local  option  voting.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  municipalities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  voted  under  the  new  local-option  law. 
The  law  requires  a  60  per  cent,  vote  to  pre- 
vent the  issuance  of  licenses  and  the  result 
left  only  about  half  of  these  towns  "wet." 


Ohicago  Traction  Settlement. 

In  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  criticism  and 
protest  Mayor  Dimne  of  Chicago  stands  firm 
in  his  demand  that  the  agreed-upon  settlement 
of  the  traction  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  referendum  vote.  He  b  supported  in  this 
position  by  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Teach- 
ers' Federation,  and  the  Hearst  papers,  and 
opposed  it  seems  by  practically  everybody 
else.  The  City  Council,  pledged  by  resolu- 
tion and  most  of  the  members  pledged  indi- 
vidually to  support  this  demand  for  referen- 
dum, voted  26  to  40  on  the  proposition  to 
submit,  but  the  Mayor  now  declares  that  he 
will  appeal  to  the  people  to  circulate  referen- 
dum petitions  under  the  Public  Opinion  law. 
He  says: 

"In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  newspapers, 
organizations  or  private  citizens  to  circulate 
the  petition  I,  as  Mayor  of  Chicago,  will  pre- 
pare and  distribute  among  the  voters  the  re- 
quired petition. 

"A  referendum  petition  signed  by  25  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city  must  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  election  commissioners.  To 
insure  the  filing  of  such  a  petition  action  must 
be  taken  at  once.  Some  time  during  the  month 
of  February  the  supreme  court  will,  in  all 
probability,  decide  the  case  involving  the 
legality  of  the  Mueller  certificates.    The  de- 


cision undoubtedly  will  define  the  proper 
method  of  proceeding  to  acquire  municipal- 
ownership  imder  the  Mueller  law.  After 
that  decision  has  been  rendered  the  people 
will  be  in  a  position  to  vote  more  intelligently 
on  any  proposed  settlement  ordinance." 

The  clamor  for  "immediate  settlement" 
which  comes  from  the  corporation  and  plu- 
tocratic press  of  Chicago  is  accompanied  by 
most  virulent  antagonism  to  the  referendum 
which  is  evidently  looked  upon  by  them  as  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  that  can  be  used 
against  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
much  in  the  agreed-upon  settlement  that  is 
not  satisfactory  to  great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago.  The  Federation  of  Labor, 
for  instance,  draws  eleven  indictments  against 
it.  And  the  fact  that  the  traction  interests 
fear  it,  as  they  do  strongly,  signifies  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  its  receiving  a  favorable  vote. 

One  curious  development  of  this  fight  has 
been  the  fake  "referendum"  conducted  by 
the  Tribune,  on  the  question  of  submitting  the 
settlement  ordinance  to  a  referendum.  Thou- 
sands of  State-street  shop-girls  were  asked 
whether  they  wanted  better  and  more  street- 
cars at  once  or  to  wait  a  year  for  them,  and  of 
course  they  wanted  them  right  away.  That 
has  been  heralded  throughout  the  country  as 
a  referendum  vote  against  the  referendum. 


Voting  on  Oonstitutional    Amendments. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
full  reports  of  the  popular  voting  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  in  the  States  at  the  No- 
vember elections,  but  such  figures  as  we  have 
indicate  intelligent  voting  and  a  veiy  general 
interest  in  the  questions  at  issue.  In  some 
instances,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  amend- 
ment was  a  mere  technicality,  or  a  matter  of 
minor  importance,  or  an  executive  rather  than 
a  broad  public  question.  On  the  whole  the 
voting  was  large  and  the  popular  decisions 
wise. 

In  Washington  two  technical  amendments 
received  the  attention  of  only  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  and  were  both  defeated  by 
small  majorities. 

In  Nebraska  the  amendment  providing  for 
an  effective  Railroad  Commission  was  carried 
by  what  the  Secretary  of  State  in  writing  to  us 
calls  a  "practically  unanimous"  vote. 

In  Colorado  a  sleepy  amendment  was  no- 
ticed by  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 

In  Montana  the  amendment  for  Direct- 
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Legislation  received  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
vote  and  was  carried  by  over  29,000  majority. 

In  Kansas  three  amendments  receiving  a 
vote  of  about  58  per  cent,  were  all  adopted  by 
majorities  of  30,000  to  40,000. 

In  Missouri  two  unimportant  amendments 
received  250,000  votes,  the  favorable  majority 
being  only  about  50,000. 

In  Indiana  an  amendment  to  restrict  the 
practice  of  law  to  the  legal  profession  failed 
of  adoption. 

In  nUnois  an  amendment  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  the  Illinob  and  Michigan  canal  to  the 
highest  bidder  received  313,297  for  and  282,- 
980  against,  but  as  the  total  vote  in  the  state  was 
899,016,  and  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  was 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  it  failed  of  adop- 
tion. The  canal  parallels  the  C.  and  A.  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads  and  is  valuable  railroad 
property. 

In  Louisiana  there  were  12  amendments, 
11  of  which  were  for  pubHc  improvements  or 
in  the  public  interest  and  were  adopted  by 
voles  ranging  between  21,537  for  to  3,046 
against,  and  18,998  for  to  4,693  against.  The 
other  amendment  provided  an  odious  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  3,566  for  to  24,997  against. 

In  North  Dakota  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried 54,515  to  19,519.^ 

In  Florida  five  amendments  were  all  de- 
feated, the  largest  vote  being  8,787  for  to 
14,771  against. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  people 
voted  on  Joint  Statehood,  the  majority  in  New 
Mexico  being  for,  and  in  Arizona  against  the 
proposition.  The  vote  was  very  large,  as 
public  interest  was  intense,  but  the  result  was 
foreseen  from  the  first. 


Tho  OaHfornia  Supreme  Oonrt. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California,  fol- 
lowing that  of  Oregon,  has  decided,  by  over- 
whelming preponderance,  that  the  people  of 
the  state  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  enact  leg- 
islation by  direct  vote.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  are  held  valid,  and  not 
contrary  to  the  state  and  federal  constitutions. 
The  supreme  court's  decision  settles  the  con- 
stitutional question  in  this  state.  It  finds  that 
other  states  have  upheld  the  contention  that 
laws  can  be  ebacted  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  that  ordinances  can  be  referred 
to  qualified  electors  from  whom  the  council 


that  passed  them  derived  its  power.  It  de- 
dares  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  is 
not  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  one  justice  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
holds  it  to  be. 

The  particular  case  in  which  the  supreme 
court  rendered  its  decision  is  overshadowed 
by  the  general  importance  of  the  findings. 
Andrew  Pfahler,  of  Los  Angeles,  attempted  to 
butcher  beef  in  a  district  in  Los  Angeles  pro- 
scribed by  an  ordinance  passed  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  under  an  initiative  amend- 
ment to  the  charter.  He  was  arrested  and 
applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  release  on 
hahecu  corpus  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinance 
was  unconstitutional,  as  it  had  been  passed 
by  an  initiative  vote.  The  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  discharges  the  writ  and  re- 
mands the  prisoner  to  custody. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  attorneys  for 
the'  petitioner  that  the  initiative  vote  b  op- 
posed to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  promises  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government, — that  is,  they  claimed,  that 
while  the  power  shall  reside  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  it  must  be  exercised  by  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  them.  The  petitioner's 
counsel  declared  that  if  the  people  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  directly  on  questions  affecting 
their  welfare,  there  would  be  two  coordinate 
law-making  bodies,  one  independent  of  the 
other,  and  that  this  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  constitution.  The  supreme  court  holds 
that  the  contention  is  wrong  as  the  council  is 
either  upheld  or  reversed  by  the  people,  and 
therefore  the  two  bodies  do  not  act  independ- 
ently of  each  othen 

The  initiative  amendment  was  the  only  one 
considered  in  the  case  in  point,  but,  according 
to  the  decision,  initiative  and  referendum  are 
so  indissolubly  bound  together  that  they  must 
either  survive  or  fall  together.  Their  up- 
holding results  in  the  direct  control  of  \ocaA 
legislation,  which  the  petitioner  declares  is 
unconstitutional.  The  supreme  court  holds 
that  the  legislature  can  delegate  power  to  the 
municipality  to  make  laws  according  to  charter 
provisions,  and  the  people  are  not  usurping 
authority  when  they  take  that  power  from 
representatives.  The  court  decides  that  it  is 
competent  under  our  constitution  to  vest  in 
the  electors  the  right  to  directly  participate 
in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  The 
people  in  the  old  New  England  town-meeting 
had  a  direct  vote  on  the  laws  to  be  enacted, 
and  although  the  proceedings  were  taken  in 
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an  open  forum  there  is  no  difference,  says  the 
court,  between  that  and  the  secret  ballot,  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned. 

The  one  dissenting  justice  thinks  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  the  Los  Angeles 
charter  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  He 
believes  that  taking  the  law-making  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives is  inconsistent  with  a  republican  form 
of  government.  He  opines  that  "if  this  state 
continues  to  be  generous  with  its  legislative 
power  and  continues  to  vest  so  much  in  the 
municipalities,  the  time  will  come  when  Cali- 
fornia will  be  merely  a  territory  where  exist 
free  cities  and  municipalities.'*  What  a 
calamity  (to  the  corporations)  that  would  be! 


Des  Moines'  New  Charter. 

The  new  charter  which  has  been  drafted 
for  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  which  the  Iowa 
legislature  is  asked  to  pass  this  winter  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Commission  System  and, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  contains 
a  provision  that  all  appropriations  of  money 
by  the  Commissioners  for  public  improve- 
ments and  special  work  under  contract  must 
be  referred  to  the  voters  for  approval.  The 
Recall  is  also  provided  for.  They  call  it  the 
"caM-back."  Says  the  Herald:  "The  'caU- 
back,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  that  section  of 
the  proposed  new  law  which  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  corruption  or  inefficiency  under 
the  new  system.  Of  all  the  innovations  the 
'call-back'  is  the  greatest  step  yet  taken  in 
America  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  conunon 
people  in  the  management  of  their  cities  and 
to  prevent  their  voting  their  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  This  provides  that  after  the 
Commissioners  who  are  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  city  are  elected,  should  any  one  of  them 
by  his  act»  raise  a  question  as  to  his  honesty 
or  efficiency,  he  can  be  removed  from  his 
office  by  a  petition  signed  by  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  who  elected  him.  He  is  by  the 
law  made  a  candidate  at  the  next  election, 
unless  he  decUnes,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  vindicate  himself.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  given  a  chance  to  present  his 
cause  to  the  people,  and  the  election  again  is 
his  trial,  where  he  is  vindicated  or  permanently 
retired." 


probably  be  accepted  without  great  change 
and  which  contains  Direct-Le^slation  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  heretofore  adopted  by 
certain  Califomian  cities. 

The  section  on  the  recall  provides  that  the 
holder  of  any  elective  office  may  be  removed 
from  office  at  any  time  by  the  electors  of  the 
city  as  foUows:  A  petition  signed  by  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  the  voters  who 
voted  for  the  office  of  mayor  at  the  preceding 
municipal  election  shall  place  in  nomination 
a  successor  for  the  office.  The  person  sought 
to  be  removed  shall  be  placed  in  nomination 
without  a  petition.  Then  the  council  shall 
call  a  special  election  for  the  officer  in  question. 

The  section  of  the  initiative  provides  that 
any  proposed  ordinance  may  be  submitted  to 
the  council  on  a  petition  signed  by  20  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  who  voted  for  the  mayor  at  the 
preceding  municipal  election,  the  council  then 
either  to  pass  the  ordinance  or  to  submit  it  to 
the  people  at  a  special  election.  If  between 
10  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last 
election  sign  the  petition,  then  the  council 
shall  submit  the  question  at  the  next  municipal 
election. 

The  section  on  the  referendum  provides 
that  no  ordinance  passed  by  the  council  shall 
go  into  effect  before  SO  days  from  the  time  of 
its  final  passage,  and  if  a  petition  signed  by 
20  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last  election 
and  protesting  against  the  measure  be  pre- 
sented the  council  shall  submit  the  ordinance 
to  the  people  for  their  vote  at  a  special  or 
general  municipal  election. 

It  is  also  provided  that  women  may  vote 
for  the  school  directors. 


Berkeley's  New  Oharter. 

The  charter  revision  committee  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  has  made  a  report  which  will 


The  Ohicago  Charter. 

Everything  went  smoothly  they  say  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Charter  Conven- 
tion until  the  question  was  reached  of  requir- 
ing the  submission  of  franchise  legislation  to 
the  people  upon  petition  of  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  voters.  The  fi^t  came  upon  the 
determination  of  this  percentage.'  Tlie  cor- 
poration crowd  lined  up  solid  for  a  25  per 
cent,  requirement.  The  referendum  people 
were  lifted  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent., 
and  then  the  vote  stood  20  to  20.  Then  the 
corporation  leaders  were  willing  to  compro- 
mise by  making  the  requirement  20  per  cent., 
and  shifted  their  tactics  to  an  attempt  to  cut 
down  the  time  to  be  allowed  in  which  to  file 
petitions  requiring  the  referendum  from  00 
to  80  days.    The  oorpoFBtioii  forces  are  suiefy 
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alive  to  their  interests  in  their  active  and  adroit 
opposition  to  this  movement.  The  conven- 
tion has  voted  to  submit  its  clause  on  Simdaj- 
closing  to  a  special  referendum  vote.  By  a 
majority  of  one  it  tabled  the  proposition  to 
give  women  mimicipal  suffrage. 


The  Insurance  Beferendnm. 

The  fact  that  750,000  policy-holders  in  the 
great  insurance  companies  did  not  vote  in  the 
recent  proxy-election  contest  is  held  up  by  the 
Buffalo  TimeM  as  a  knock-out  for  the  refer- 
endum. These  policy-holders  are,  as  a  class, 
among  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
conununity,  they  had  been  done  great  injus- 
tice, their  financial  interests  had  been  tamper- 
ed with,  and  the  matter  had  received  wide 
publicity,  yet  only  half  of  them  voted.  Why  ? 
Partly  because  they  have  not  formed  the  habit 
of  attending  to  their  own  business  and  have 
formed  the  habit  of  letting  someone  else  at- 
tend to  it  for  them.  Partly,  also,  because 
they  did  not  care  for  the  difference  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  and  were  laigely 
hopeless  of  any  important  results  from  the 
course  offered  them.  This  continual  croak- 
ing of  the  plutocratic  press  about  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  referendum  whenever  a  small 
vote  is  cast  is  really  a  reboimding  boomerang, 
for  it  only  nmkes  plainer  the  need  for  a  system 
which  would  cultivate  public  spirit  and  deepen 
public  interest  in  public  questions. 


Brief  Items. 

The  Equal  Ri^ts  Association  of  Alle- 
g^beny  county,  Pennsylvania,  after  listening 
recently  to  an  address  on  Direct-Legislation 
by  Mr.  C.  V.  Tiers,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Initiative  and  Referendum  League, 
heartily  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  re^call. 


JuDGS  Gaijx)Wat  of  the  Oregon  Circuit 
Court  has  decided  that  a  dty  council  cannot 
be  forced  by  mandamus  proceedings  to  put 
into  effect  ibe  initiative  and  referendum  on 
dty  affairs.  Marshall  McClain  of  Albany, 
Oregon,  had  instituted  a  mandamus  suit  to 
ccnnpd  the  council  of  that  dty  to  adopt  the 
direct-vote  s3rBtem  authorized  by  the  state 
referendum  last  June.  It  remains  for  the 
dtiaens  to  demand  the  system  under  the  terms 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  then  adopted. 


Senatob  Vahet  of  Massachusetts  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Great  and  General  Court 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 


The  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  will 
take  a  referendum  vote  next  November  on 
the  establishment  of  amunidpal  lighting-plant. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  Hawaii 
adopted  the  following:  "We  pledge  our  can- 
didates for  the  legislature  to  the  enactment  of 
a  Direct  Primary  law,  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum, including  the  'Recall'  and  such 
other  legislation  as  may  be  needed  to  put  the 
quietus  on  graft  and  the  machine  in  this  ter- 
ritory." 


A  BILL  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
which  was  prepared  by  delegates  from  the 
Michigan  State  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Club 
of  Michigan,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Voters'  Initiative  and  Referendum  League, 
and  the  Progressive  Voters'  League,  b  now 
before  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  a  vig- 
orous campaign  is  in  progress  to  secure  its 
adoption. 

GrOYERNOR  PoLK  in  his  message  heartily 
recommended  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  recall,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  legis- 
lature providing  for  the  adoption  of  these 
measures.  Missouri  is  ripe  for  this  measure. 
She  sends  the  largest  number  of  men  to  Con- 
gress pledged  to  the  initiatiye  and  referendum 
of  any  state  in  the  nation.  The  Referendum 
League  is  pushing  the  bill  in  hopes  of  success 
this  year,  and  some  able  workers  have  gone 
to  Jefferson  City  to  help  the  cause  along. 

A  viGOROUB  Direct-Legislation  League  has 
recently  been  oiganized  at  VaUey  City,  North 
Dakota.  This  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school,  and  many  of  the  students  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  League. 
The  TimeB-Reoofd  of  that  dty  is  doing  able 
work  in  support  of  the  cause.  A  bill  is  now 
before  the  legislature  of  the  state  providing 
for  a  fuller  measure  of  direct-legislation  than 
that  which  the  people  now  have. 

Here  is  a  little  inddent  from  the  working 
of  Switzerland's  initiative  which  we  reprint 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  16, 
1906:  "The  example  of  Switzerland's  anti- 
absinthe  campaign  is  being  held  up  to  Par- 
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isians  as  something  to  reflect  upon.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Berne,  no  Fed- 
eral campaign  has  ever  had  such  success  as 
that  which  was  started  to  banish  absinthe 
and  all  similar  Hquors  forever  from  Swiss 
territory.  The  Secretary  of  the  Campaign 
Committee  says  that  80,S02  signatures  have 
already  been  obtained,  and  now  there  are 
probably  more  than  100,000  to  ask  for  the 
Federal  law  to  be  passed.  Contrary  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  Grerman  cantons  are  just 
as  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  prohibition 
scheme  as  the  others.  It  is  Ukely  that  the 
canton  of  Greneva  will  take  the  lead  at  once 
and  vote  a  local  prohibition  law." 


Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  a  $10,000  public 
library  for  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  with  its 
attendant  conditions,  is  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  citizens. 


The  Oakland  (California)  Enquirer  says 
that  the  statement  that  a  certain  political  boss 
was  paid  $10,000  to  prevent  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  voting  on  high  license  ought  to  be 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pulsory referendum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Western 
Australia  has  voted  to  secede  from  the  Com- 
monwealth so  recently  formed.  This  action 
however  must  be  referred  to  a  referendum 
vote  before  it  can  go  into  effect. 


Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  recently  held  a 
referendum  vote  on  a  disputed  question  of 
post-office  consolidation.  It  was  a  purely 
voluntary  and  neighborly  affair,  but  feeling 
ran  high  over  the  issue.  The  distinctive  feat- 
ure was  that  aU  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  men 
had  a  vote. 


Of  the  112  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Constitutional  Convention,  102  are  pledged 
in  writing  to  support  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. 


The  village  board  of  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
were  about  to  grant  a  four-track  right  of  way 
through  the  village  to  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Company  when  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  and  made  a 
protest  so  strong  that  the  board  has  decided 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  referendum  vote. 


have  a  referendum  vote  on  the  question  of 
estabHshing  high  license  in  the  June  election. 

The  citizens  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  at  the 
November  elections,  voted  to  absolve  the  city 
treasurer  and  members  of  the  dty  coimdl 
from  obHgation  for  the  loss  of  $6,000  of  city 
funds  in  the  failure  of  a  local  bank  caused  by 
a  bigger  failure  at  Canton. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Oklahoma  on  December  15th, 
W.  J.  Bryan  urged  the  convention  to  adopt 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  direct  nom- 
inations. 


There  is  a  growing  demand  in  Vermont 
for  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  capital 
punishment. 

iNiTiATrvE  petitions  have  been  circulated 
in  South  Dakota  to  compel  action  upon  the 
proposition  to  have  liquor  licenses  granted 
by  counties  instead  of  by  towns  and  cities. 
This  is  only  the  second  trial  of  the  initiative 
in  this  state.  The  other  time  it  was  to  secure 
direct  primaries. 


In  his  message  to  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture. Governor  Johnson  heartily  recommends 
the  advisory  initiative  and  referendum,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  adopted 
without  constitutional  amendment  and  giving 
briefly  reasons  which  make  such  legislation 
desirable. 


The  Fremont  (Ohio)  Referendum  Qub 
has  announced  a  course  of  free  lectures  on 
popular  government  during  the  next  three ' 
months  and  has  among  its  speakers  Rev.  H. 
S.  Bigelow,  Peter  Witt,  Brand  Whitlock, 
Judge  R.  R.  Kinkade  and  Tom  L.  Johnson. 


The  citizens  of  Portland,  Oregon,  will 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  EUunp- 
shire  State  Grange,  a  resolution  favoring  the 
initiative  and  referendum  was  referred  to  the 
lecturer  to  be  laid  before  the  granges  for  dis- 
cussion during  the  year. 

John  Z.  White  addressed  an  open  meeting 
of  the  Buffalo  Referendum  League,  January 
12th,  on  "The  Dartmouth  College  Case." 

The  Washington  State  Federation  of 
Labor  at  its  convention  January  3d  took 
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strong  ground  for  an  initiatiye  and  referendum     providing  for  a  state  referendum  on  making 
constitutional  amendment.  an  educational  test  for  suffrage. 


The  Chicago  Fire  Department  took  a 
referendum  vote  January  9th  on  the  adoption 
of  the  two-platoon  system. 

A  BILL  is  before  the  New  York  legislature 


Only  244  yotes  were  cast  in  a  referendum 
election  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  January  5th, 
on  a  question  of  granting  railway  franchises. 
There  were  only  31  opposing  votes. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


COOPERATION  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

Secretary  of  the  CoOperatiTe  Aaeoeiation  of 


Oregon  Agricultural  Oollege. 

AT  CAUTHORN  Hall,  of  the  State  Ag- 
^iV  ricultural  CoUege  located  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  there  is  an  interesting  co&perative 
organization.  The  hall  was  built  for  the  use 
of  young  men  who  desire  to  live  economically 
while  attending  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  the  pri^Ueges  and  refining  influences 
of  the  cultured  home.  For  two  years  the  hall 
has  been  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
which  has  so  far  proved  most  gratif3dng.  The 
building,  which  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
college  grounds,  has  acconmiodation  for  one 
hundred  students,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights.  The 
dining-room,  kitchen,  and  dub-rooms,  are 
commodious,  pleasant,  and  well  furnished. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  92  members 
in  the  organization.  The  largest  number  at 
any  one  time  was  80;  the  smaUest  number, 
50;  the  average  number  for  the  year  being 
about  67  members. 

Professor  Homer  has  just  issued  from  the 
printing  office  at  the  college  a  neat  illustrated 
pamphlet  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this 
cooperative  organization  as  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  college. 

At  Cauthom  Hall  there  is  no  discrimination 
between  rich  and  poor.  The  students  dine 
at  the  same  tables,  eat  the  same  kind  of  food, 
have  the  same  kind  of  rooms,  and  the  same 
accommodations  and  liberties.  Under  the 
cooperative  system  the  cost  of  living  is  largely 
regulated  by  the  club.  The  average  cost  dur- 
ing the  past  term  of  school  was  $2.S9  per  week; 
the  entire  table  expense  being  about  $1.00 
per  week  per  man. 


Harrard  Oo-operatiTe  Society. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Harvard 
Cooperative  Society  shows  a  business  of 
$249,251.  The  various  departments  con- 
ducted are:  men's  furnishings,  books,  sta- 
tioneiy,  tailoring,  coal  and  wood,  furniture, 
and  medical.  The  receipts  from  hall-rent 
were  $1,132.  The  increase  of  business  over 
last  year  was  about  5  per  cent.;  the  increase 
in  net  profits  being  $1,306.  The  directors 
voted  to  write  off  $5,000  from  the  value  of  the 
building  on  the  Society's  books,  which  is 
equivalent  to  adding  that  sum  to  surplus. 
This  left  a  total  net  profit  of  $10,907.  Of 
this  the  stockholders  voted  to  add  $166  to 
surplus  and  to  devote  $10,740  to  paying  divi- 
dends of  8  per  cent,  on  the  dividend-dniwing 
purchases. 


Princeton  Oo-operatiTe  Store. 

The  cooperative  store  at  the  Universitv 
of  Princeton  does  not  make  as  good  a  showing 
as  the  Harvard  Society,  but  holds  its  own 
from  year  to  year  and  makes  a  small  gain. 
The  semi-annual  report,  January  1st,  shows 
a  business  of  $25,600.  The  profit  showing  in 
this  report  is  small,  as  the  charge-sales  are 
large  and  the  stock  heavy.  The  profits  will 
show  up  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

Polk  Oounty,  Wisconsin. 

The  farmers  of  Polk  county  have  gone 
into  business  for  themselves.  In  January, 
1905,  the  Polk  County  Cooperative  Company 
was  organized  with  stores  at  Lykens  and  Cen- 
turia.     During  the  first  year  a  third  store  was 
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absorbed  and  the  capital  stock  raised  to  $20,- 
000.  At  present  nine  stores  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, six  of  which  are  being  conducted  and 
are  located  in  the  towns  of  Lyken,  Centuria, 
Amery,  Little  Falls,  Milltown  and  Range. 
The  capital  stock  was  increased  in  March  to 
$50,000  and  later  to  $100,000.  Each  member 
subscribes  $100  of  stock — ^no  more  and  no 
less.  The  management  rests  with  a  Greneral 
Manager  and  Board  of  Directors  who  appoint 
a  local  manager  for  each  branch.  These 
officers  are  elected  by  the  membership  and 
are  alwa3r8  subject  to  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall.  The  stores  handle  a  great 
variety  of  stocks,  pay  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  and  dividends  back  to  all  members 
on  their  purchases.  We  shall  publish  their 
reports  from  time  to  time.  The  store  at 
Amery,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  re- 
ports sales  of  $13,439  for  November,  a  gain 
of  34  per  cent,  over  November  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Pepin  Oonnty,  Wisconsin. 

The  Pepin  County  Cooperative  Company 
was  incorporated  in  September,  1905,  with  42 
members,  and  $25,000  capital  stock.  It  now 
has  335  members  and  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  The  subscribed  stock,  of 
course,  is  $33,500.  The  Company  now  has 
eight  stores  which  are  located  in  five  different 
trading  communities  in  the  county  as  follows: 
Arkansaw,  a  general  store,  and  a  hardware, 
furniture  and  implement  store;  Plum  City, 
two  stores;  £au  Galle,  two  stores,  and  one 
store  each  in  Porcupine  and  Exile.  The 
company  is  doing  a  good  business  which  is  on 
the  increase.  The  Elau  Galle  stores  report 
100  per  cent,  gain  over  last  year,  and  Arkan- 
saw shows  70  per  cent.  gain.  The  Plum  City 
stores  which  were  taken  over  last  June  already 
show  a  gain  of  150  per  cent,  over  business  done 
in  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  sales 
average  about  $10,000  a  month.  These 
Right  Relationship  League  stores  in  making 
reports,  however  brief,  always  include  "dis- 
counts saved.'*  This  company  uses  cash  and 
saves  about  $200  a  month.  They  belong  to 
the  Cooperating  Merchants'  Company  of 
Chicago  and  this  aids  them  greatly  in  buying 
advantageously. 


ganized  the  Dane  County  Cooperative  Com- 
pany, on  the  Right  Relationship  League  plan. 
He  turned  over  his  own  stock  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $10,500.  There  were  but  seven- 
teen members.  With  this  membership  and 
but  a  small  capital  he  ran  the  store  on  the 
cooperative  basis  in  the  face  of  the  jeers  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  competitors.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  after  paying  all  running 
expenses  and  six  per  cent,  on  capital,  the 
members  were  each  handed  back  ten  cents 
for  every  dollar  they  had  spent  in  the  store 
during  the  year.  A  League  organizer  was 
sent  for  to  increase  the  membership.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  raised  it  to  64.  Since  that 
time  the  growth  of  the  business  has  been 
steady.  The  report  of  the  manager,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Dott,  December  7th,  shows  sales  to  Novem- 
ber 1st  of  $15,300,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent, 
over  last  year. 


Dakota  Oonnty,  Minnesota. 

On  December  19th,  the  Dakota  County 
Cooperative  Company  was  organized  with 
59  subscribers  to  one  equal  share  each  of  $100. 
The  company  starts  with  the  prosperous 
business  of  Mr.  Francis  Biles,  a  successful 
merchant  of  Randolph.  The  organization 
has  adopted  the  plans  of  the  Right  Relation- 
ship League. 

Iowa  Farmers'  EleTators. 

The  Centuria  Outlook  says  that  sixteen 
elevators  have  been  erected  by  the  fanners 
in  Iowa  in  the  last  sixty  days  and  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  do  business. 


Dane  Oounty,  Wisconsin. 

In  April,  1905,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dott,  a  prosper- 
ous merchant  of  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  or- 


Oo-operative  Banks  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmers  through  their 
Granges  are  organizing  their  own  banks. 
These  are  county  institutions  where  the 
Granges  are  country  Granges.  Instead  of 
exploiting  the  money  of  the  farmer  for  the 
private  profit  of  a  few,  these  banks  will  pay 
all  their  earnings  to  their  many  shareholders 
and  depositors. 

Eden  Valley  Oo-operativa  Oompany. 

The  cashier  of  this  company  writes  to  the 
Codperative  Journal  as  follows:  "Our  store 
paid  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent,  for  the  first 
year,  besides  laying  aside  5  per  cent,  for  re- 
serve and  paying  8  per  cent,  on  capital  stock. 


In  (he 


We  are  trulj  pleased  with  the  amount  of  bus* 
neas  done,  and  this  year  being  a  little  better 
with  US  than  last  3^ar,  we  look  forward  to  a 
neat  httle  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  divi- 
dends on  this  year's  purchases."  The  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  £.  Leavitt,  Eden  Valley,  Minne- 
sota. 
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Uniyersity  of « Oalifomia. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  James 
Davis  the  Campus  Cooperative  Store  at  Berke- 
ley is  doing  a  successful  and  increasing  busi- 
ness. In  its  various  departments  are  books 
and  stationery,  pictures,  instruments,  candy, 
etc.  A  delicatessen  department  has  just  been 
mdded« 


Butler,  Indiana. 

Studentb  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  here  have  subscribed  a  small  cap- 
ital for  the  beginning  of  a  college  cooperative 
store.    Mr*  Robert  Matthews  will  be  manager. 


Notes  from  Oalifomia. 

New  Rochdale  stores  have  been  recently 
oiganized  at  Famosa,  Delano,  Granada,  Co- 
lusa and  Corte  Madera,  California. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
San  Joaquin  County  has  just  been  organized 
by  Bir.  B.  A.  Groodwin  of  Ripon,  an  enthusi- 
astic Rochdale  cooperator  and  granger. 

The  Turlock  Rochdale  Company  had  their 
store  leased  from  under  them  by  a  competitor. 
Under  the  leadership  of  their  president.  Rev. 
A.  Hallner,  they  bought  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  property  in  the  town  which  has  in  a  veiy 
short  time  appreciated  $10,000  in  value 


A  Noyel  Market. 


The  Cooperative  Journal  of  December  1st 
contains  the  following: 

"The  city  of  Chicago  is  to  have  a  great 
union  market.  The  object  of  this  enterprise 
is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  various 
middlemen  and  profit-sappers  who  have  in- 
tervened between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer and  are  responsible  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  high  cost  of  hving.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  market  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  new 
alliance  between  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  farming  interests,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  conmiodities  between  the  producer  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  factory  and  to  insure  that  fair 
conditions  prevail  in  each.*' 

A  Oo-operatiye  Shirt  Factory. 

Strikino  shirtmakers  and  their  sympa* 
thizers  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  have  organ- 
ized a  codperative  shirt  manufacturing  com- 
pany with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  in  shares 
of  $10  each.  Both  men  and  women  are 
going  into  the  company.  A  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  in  the  night  of  organization.  Union 
men  of  the  city  are  appealed  to  to  subscribe 
for  stock. 

A  Newspaper  Men's  Colony. 

A  NUMBER  of  New  York  newspaper  men 
have  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Bayside,  New 
York,  where  they  will  build  homes  for  them- 
selves, says  the  Brookljrn  EagU^  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  The  property  has  a  fine 
outlook  over  Little  Neck  Bay,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  developed  with  all  modem  im* 
provements.    Building  will  begin  in  the  spring, 

Ralph  AuuEinBoir* 
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A  Book-Studt. 


Bt  Rev.  Robebt  £.  Bisbee. 


THE  FIRST  thing  for  the  reformer  to 
determine  is  whether  or  not  the  system  he 
would  reform  is  fundamentally  or  only  super- 
ficially wrong.  If  it  is  fundamentally  wrong 
it  needs  to  be  abolished;  if  only  superficially 
wrong  it  simply  needs  to  be  corrected. 

For  example,  the  anti-slavery  agitators 
based  their  arguments  against  slavery  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  fundamentally  wrong  for  one 
man  to  own  another.  "  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  himself"  was  the  basic  proposition  of  abo- 
lition moral  philosophy;  therefore  slavery 
could  not  be  corrected,  it  must  be  destroyed. 

To-day  we  are  discussing  the  wage-system 
with  a  purpose  to  determine  whether,  like 
slavery,  it  must  be  destroyed  or  simply  cor- 
rected. If  it  is  fundamentally  wrong,  if  to 
compel  one  man  to  work  for  another  in  order 
to  gain  a  proper  livelihood  means  degradation 
and  an  ultimate  system  of  caste  and  the  de- 
struction of  democracy,  then,  however  favor- 
able the  conditions  of  the  wage-system  may 
be,  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  must  be 
abolished.  The  same  is  true  of  the  tax-s3rs- 
tem.  If  the  present  system  of  taxation  is 
fimdamentally  wrong,  no  attempt  at  mere 
readjustment,  however  much  it  may  tend 
toward  a  more  perfect  equity,  will  answer  the 
demand.    The  system  must  be  revolutionized. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  abuses  of 
a  system,  if  that  system  be  fundamentally 
correct,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  and  the 
reformer  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  abuses.  To  determine  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  requires  men  of  great  mental 
powers,  fundamental  thinkers,  pioneers  and 
guides  whom  we  of  the  humbler  order  may 
recognize  and  follow.  Fortunately  we  have 
a  few  such  men,  and  one  of  them  is  Louis  F. 
Post,  the  author  of  this  book.  Ethical  Princi- 
ples of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 

We  open  the  volume  with  the  purpose  of 
determining,  first,  whether  the  author  holds 
our  present  system  of  monogamistic  marriage 
as   fundamentally   right,   though   subject  to 

•"Ethical  Prindplet  of  ICarriM^e  and  Divoroe."  By 
Looia  F.  Post.  Cloth.  Pp.  144.  FHoe,  tl.OO  n«t. 
Chieago :  The  PubUe  Publithioc  Cknnpaiiy. 


abuse  and  therefore  in  need  of  correction,  or 
whether  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  there- 
fore in  need  of  abolition,  as  many  writers  of 
modem  times  are  beginning  to  claim.  We 
let  the  author  answer  this  question  for  himself. 
After  showing  that  marriage  is  not  in  the  cere- 
mony, that  ''marriage  ceremoniab  are  one 
thing;  that  marriage  itself  is  another  and 
different  thing,"  he  says: 

"The  love  that  characterizes  marriage  must 
be  of  that  kind  which  alone  is  capable  of  per- 
manently welding  together  one  man  and  one 
woman  into  a  single  intellectual  and  moral 
being. 

"Singleness  of  being  in  marriage  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  either  of  the  parties  shall 
be  master  of  the  other.  The  freedom  of  each 
is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and 
therefore  to  their  marital  unification.  Eh^en 
the  amiable  despotism  of  benevolence  has  no 
function  in  marriage.  The  figure  of  the 
husband  as  a  sturdy  oak  and  the  wife  as  a 
clinging  vine,  is  a  false  figure,  l^^^hood  is 
not  parasitic.  But  the  parasitic  significance 
of  the  vine  aside,  the  husband  is  a  clinging 
vine  as  often  as  the  wife,  and  each  will  play 
at  times  the  r6le  of  sturdy  oak  if  the  marriage 
be  a  true  mating. 

"Neither  does  singleness  of  being  in  mar- 
riage mean  that  there  must  be  absolute  agree- 
ment between  the  parties.  Since  no  individ- 
ual mind  can  be  in  agreement  even  with  itself 
in  everything  and  all  the  time,  identity  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  existence  in  marriage 
does  not  imply  agreement  of  two  minds  in 
everything  and  all  the  time. 

"What  is  meant  by  singleness  of  being  in 
marriage  is  the  almost  obvious  idea  that  each 
of  the  parties  to  a  genuine  marriage  must  be 
in  love  with  the  higher  intellectual  qualities 
and  the  deeper  moml  impulses  of  the  other. 
This  is  love  for  the  embodied  character.  It  is 
love  for  the  durable  qualities  of  the  marriage 
partner.  It  is  therefore  the  love  that  endures, 
the  kind  that  is  abiding  in  its  nature." 


The  reader  will  notice  that  the  anthcv  in- 
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sists  that  mAniage  love  in  that  which  exists 
between  one  man  and  one  woman.  It  is 
therefore  monogamistic.  He  distinguishes 
in  another  place  between  marriage  and  fra- 
temal  love.  There  may  be  fratenoal  love  for 
all  the  world,  but  marriage  love  can  exist  at 
one  and  the  same  time  between  two  only. 
Therefore  the  monogamistic  idea  of  marriage 
is  fundamentally  correct. 

But  while  the  monogamistic  idea  of  mar- 
riage is  fundamentally  correct  it  is  of  course 
subject  to  A>uses.  One  of  these  abuses  is  in 
binding  together  for  all  time  those  who  are 
ceremonially  married  but  who  have  never 
been  or  have  ceased  to  be  married  with  the 
love  that  unifies.    We  quote  again  : 

''Tlie  man  and  the  woman  who  love  the 
same  indestructible  ideals,  in  the  same  general 
and  fundamental  way,  and  discover  in  each 
other — ^instinctively,  it  may  be,  rather  than 
reflectively — a  compkmentaiy  embodiment 
of  those  ideals,  are  mutually  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  marriage  love.  Intellectually  and 
morally  they  are  thereby  made  to  grow  to- 
gether as  one.  This  would  seem  to  be  in 
hammny  with  the  nature  of  things.  But  if 
either  ceases  to  love  those  ideals  in  that  fun- 
damental way,  then  marriage  love  tends  to 
disint^rate  and  they  cease  to  love  each  other 
with  the  love  that  unifies.  This  also  seems 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things. 
In  the  one  condition  they  are  married  essen- 
liaUy,  iirespective  of  ceremonials.  In  the 
other  diej  are  divorced  essentially,  irrespec- 
tive of  dvil  or  ecclesiastical  sanctions.*' 

The  natural  inference  from  this  is  that  when 
marriage  ceases  in  reality,  it  should  cease  also 
in  ioim.  Divorce  should  be  granted  and 
xemairiage  permitted. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  what  is 
maaooed  out  at  some  length  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  author  has  a  very  assent- 
oompeOiag  way  with  him.  He  divides  each 
qiuestion  into  its  essential  elements  and  builds 
up  his  aigument  step  by  step.  For  example, 
he  treats  divorce  and  marriage  after  divorce 
in  two  separate  chapters.  He  also  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  marriage  ceremonials. 
He  Ofveroomes  all  opposition  to  his  views  by 
frank  acknowledgment  and  clear  statement. 
For  example,  in  considering  the  rights  of  the 
dukfaen  c^  the  divorced  he  says: 

"Tlie  subject  of  divorce  and  remarriage  is 
not  folfy  consideied,  of  course,  until  its  rela- 


tion to  the  children  of  the  dead  marriage  has 
been  discussed.  We  refer  now  to  something 
more  than  the  civil  rights  of  the  child.  As  to 
dvil  rights,  the  child  of  a  dead  marriage  stands 
upon  Uie  same  plane  as  any  other  member  of 
the  community.  The  dvil  rights  of  all  third 
persons  must  be  conserved.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  the  children  of  a  sundered  marriage 
there  are  said  to  be  such  additional  considera- 
tions as  a  broken  home,  a  consdousness  of 
the  wrenching  apart  of  one  parent  from  the 
other,  and,  if  one  of  the  parents  remarries 
diuing  the  lifetime  of  the  other,  a  sense  pos- 
sibly of  moral  degradation.  It  may  well  be 
asked  if  this  is  a  good  experience  for  childish 
minds,  and  whether  children  are  not  entitled 
to  protection  from  its  demoralizing  influences. 

''The  condusive  answer  is  the  simple  one 
that  dvil  protection  from  those  influences, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  impossible.  If 
demoralization  and  degradation  of  children 
be  involved,  this  is  due  to  the  natural  divorce 
of  their  parents,  over  which  munidpal  law 
has  no  control,  and  not  to  the  conventional 
divorce,  which  merely  makes  legal  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  natural  fact. 

"The  home — possibly  not  the  household, 
but  certainly  the  home — is  broken  when  the 
natural  marriage  dies.  The  wrenching  apart 
of  one  parent  from  the  other  occurs  when  the 
warmth  of  the  marriage  love  departs.  The 
degradation  of  the  children  begins  when  the 
marriage  of  their  parents  sinks  from  its  high 
estate  down  into  the  mire  of  legalized  concu- 
binage, and  it  continues  while  that  unwhole- 
some relationship  lasts. 

"If  parents  naturally  but  not  convention- 
ally divorced  avoid  concubinal  assodation  by 
separating,  they  thereby  exhibit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  same  picture  of  a  broken  home  that 
would  be  presented  if  they  were  divorced.  If 
they  are  not  divorced  and  do  not  separate, 
they  display  to  their  children  who  perceive 
their  marital  alienation,  an  indescribable  ex- 
ample of  subtle  immorality. 

"In  comparison  with  a  concubinal  relation- 
ship masked  in  the  conventions  of  an  un- 
sundered  marriage,  the  remarriage  of  a  di- 
vorced parent  must  be  infinitely  the  less  de- 
moralizing to  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  mask 
is  too  thin  to  deceive  even  children.  Back  of 
the  artifidal  appearance  of  a  living  marriage 
which  it  presents,  the  sensitive  affections  of 
the  child  will  not  fail  to  detect  a  repulsive 
corpse. 

"Children  who  love  both  their  parents  may 
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leooO  ham  divorce  and  deplore  the  marriage 
of  either  to  a  stranger.  But  if  this  remarriage 
be  a  true  marital  union,  sanctioned  as  well  bj 
natural  as  bj  municipal  law,  whereas  the 
original  marriage,  though  sanctioned  by  mu- 
nicipal law,  has  become  essentially  a  prosti- 
tutional  alliance,  who  dare  saj  that  the  former 
is  to  be  avoided  and  the  latter  perpetuated 
in  the  interests  of  moral  education?  Is  the 
morality  of  children  to  be  best  conserved  by 
the  enforced  immorahty  of  their  parents  ? 

**So  long  as  parents  who  suppose  that  their 
natural  marriage  is  dead,  voluntarily  per- 
petuate their  marital  relationship  in  good 
faith  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  we  should 
be  slow  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  morally 
effective.  Their  example  of  devotion  might 
well  outweigh  in  the  children's  minds  all  op- 
posing influences.  It  might  react  upon  the 
parents  themselves,  generating  genuine  mar- 
riage love  in  the  place  of  what  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  genuine,  but  in  fact  was  spurious. 
As  a  voluntary  act,  then,  abstention  from 
conventional  divorce  and  remarriage  may 
have  saving  virtues.  But  to  compel  this 
course  by  municipal  law  is  offensive  to  morality 
and  degrading  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage." 

Mr.  Post  believes  in  the  perfect  equality 
and  the  economic  independence  of  the  sexes. 

In  his  final  chapter  on  "The  Sanctity  of 
Marriage,**  after  repeating  that  marriage  is 
constituted  by  the  harmonious  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  through  reciprocal  love 
abiding  in  its  nature,  and  that  this  is  a  human 
relationship  as  natural  as  motherhood  and 
fatherhood,  and  after  affirming  that  the  best 
wifehood  and  motherhood  is  that  which,  in 
co5peration  with  the  functions  of  husband 
and  father,  secures  to  all  the  family,  includ- 
ing the  wife,  a  wholesome  personal  and  family 
fife,  radiating  normally  into  the  surrounding 
social,  dvic  and  business  fife,  he  further 
affirms: 


''In  this  idea  of  marital  cooperation  is  in- 
volved the  economic  independence  of  woman* 


Marriage  cannot  be  quite  complete  while  its 
environment  is  imperfect.  So  long  as  women 
are  not  economically  independent,  other  in- 
fluences than  marriage  love  will  create  and 
regulate  marriage  unions. 

"Economic  independence  for  women  does 
not  require,  of  course,  that  the  self-supporting 
woman  shall  continue  earning  an  independ- 
ent income  after  marriage.  This  is  altogether 
a  matter  for  harmonious  arrangement  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  each  case.  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  sad  mistake  for  the  wife 
and  mother  to  abolish  the  home  and  afienate 
her  fife  from  that  of  her  husband  and  her 
children,  in  order  to  earn  an  independent 
income — ^as  sad  a  mistake  as  if  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  husband,  her  children  and  her 
home,  to  the  afienation  of  her  own  life  horn 
the  wider  interests  of  the  world's  work  and 
progress.  And  in  most  cases  she  nuiy  find 
that  her  obfigations  as  home  maker,  with  aU 
that  these  at  the  best  imply,  are  too  exacting 
to  permit  her  to  pursue  a  bread-winning 
vocation  besides.  There  are  indeed  notable 
instances  to  the  contrary.  Women  do  earn 
distinction  in  business  fife  while  rearing  chil- 
dren with  aU  a  mother's  care  and  wmintjiiiifng 
homes  with  aU  a  wife's  devotion.  But  com- 
plete adjustments  of  home  fife  to  business 
life  could  not  be  common  under  existing  social 
conditions,  nor  in  aU  vocations  perhaps  under 
any  social  conditions.  That  fact,  however, 
is  not  to  the  point.  Whether  the  economic 
independence  of  married  women  nuiy  or  may 
not  be  generaUy  possible,  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant to  the  purity  of  marital  selection  that 
economic  independence  prevail  among  un* 
married  women.** 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  this  book  a  classic 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  It  is 
the  ultimate  analysis,  iite  final  answer  to  a 
problem  engaging  now  more  than  ever  human 
attention.  We  commend  its  consideration 
to  all  Bible-bound  ecclesiastics  as  well  at  to 
free-loveiB  and  lez-radicals  wherever  found. 

Boamx  £.  Biobbb. 
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With  Walt.  Whxtnum  in  Camden.  By  Horace 
Traubel.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  474. 
Price,  $8.00  net.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Company. 

HORACE  TRAUBEL'S  work  on  Walt. 
Whitman  In  Camden  is  as  revealing 
in  character  as  it  is  unconventional  in  its 
literary  make-up.  It  consists  of  the  diary 
made  day  by  day  by  Mr.  Traubel,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  poet.  After  returning  from  his 
visits  Mr.  Traubel  made  a  careful  record  of 
the  conversations,  incorporating  with  them 
various  correspondence  that  was  handed  to 
him  by  Walt.  Whitman.  These  letters  are 
from  a  great  variety  of  persons,  eminent  and 
obscure,  about  whom  the  two  friends  con- 
versed. This  correspondence  alone  would 
make  a  rich  treasury  of  interesting  matter  for 
those  who  like  to  come  into  touch  with  the 
great  and  the  good  of  the  recent  past  and 
catch  intimate  glimpses  of  them  in  converse 
with  their  peers;  for  here  are  found  letters 
from  Tennyson,  Joaquin  Miller,  John  Morley, 
Sidney  Lanier,  Bret  Harte,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Edward  Dowden,  Edward  Carpenter,  Robert 
Budbanan,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  John  Bur- 
loufjta,  J<^  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Edwin  Booth, 
Wiffiam  Roisctti,  John  Addington  Symonds, 
and  many  other  men  eminent  in  the  world  of 
mtdlectual  activity. 

The  letters  from  the  famous  are  by  no  means 
the  only  written  correspondence  presented 
in  this  volume.  Letters  from  some  obscure 
penoos,  writing  of  the  help  which  the  vigorous 
and  tndiackn^ed  thought  of  Whitman  had 
been  to  them,  were  prized  by  the  poet  far  above 
the  correspondence  of  the  Ulustrious  members 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind*  Here  is  a 
typical  letter  of  this  dass.  It  is  from  one  I. 
G.  Kelly  and  is  addressed  to  John  Boyle 
CReilly,  who  had  induced  him  to  read  Whit- 
man. O'Reilly,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  sage  of  Camden  and 
in  a  letter  sent  from  the  PUct  editorial  rooms, 
Boston,  Februaiy  11,  1885,  he  enclosed  the 
following  commmiication  to  Walt.  Whitman. 
U  was  written  to  John  Boyk  O'Reilly: 


fafdud  f er  nfvkw  In  Tn 
to  B.  O.  Flow,  EdilsikI 


9U 


'*My  dear  Boy^  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  inducing  me  to  read  Wait.  Whitman.  He 
b  to  me  that  which  he  claims  to  be  to  all  his 
readers,  a  Revelation  and  a  Revealer.  He 
has  marshaled  facts  and  sentiments  before 
my  mind's  eye  which  have  been  floating, 
vaguely  and  transiently,  through  my  con* 
sdousness  since  I  commenced  to  be  untram- 
meled  in  thought:  he  has  given  me  views 
which  help  to  render  my  'dark  days'  endur- 
able and  my  nights  teem  with  companions. 
When  I  read  Walt.  Whitman  nature  speaks 
to  me:  when  I  read  nature  Walt.  Whitman 
speaks  to  me.  He  travels  with  me  and  he 
points  out  the  goodness  of  men  and  things 
and  he  intensifies  my  pleasures  by  his  pres- 
ence and  sympathy.  Leaves  of  Grass!  so 
like  'the  himderchief  of  the  Lord'!  covering 
the  face  of  creation  with  love  and  pity  and 
admiration  for  'man  and  bird  and  beast'  and 
thing!  How  sad  that  for  a  few  'bare*  ex- 
pressions it  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  multitude  and  the  women  and  diOdren! 

"I  thought  I  knew  the  greatest  American 
in  my  dear  friend  Henry  George,  but  no! 
Walt.  Whitman  (whom  he  admues)  is  still 
greater,  as  a  philanthropist,  a  democrat  and 
a  philosopher.  He  also  excels  your  greatest 
theologians,  naturalists,  scientists  and  poets. 
He  is  an.  inteUectual  colossus  or  individuality, 
which  admits  of  no  comparison.  He  is  not 
a  poet  and  still  he  is  greater  than  any — no 
dramatist  and  yet  his  characters  breathe  and 
strive  and  even  smite  you  at  his  will:  he  knows 
little  of  the  names  of  plants  and  animals,  but 
he  makes  nature  a  domestic  panoraina:^  he 
can  hardly  be  tenned  a  religious  manilyet  he 
overflows  with  Faith  and  Hope  andjPLove: 
he  has  no  rank  as  a  politician,  yet  his  princi- 
ples, if  grasped,  would  revolutionise  the  worid. 
Thus,  he  is  everything  and  yet — ^nothing  but 
Walt.  Whitman,  a  distinction  which  shook! 
satisfy  the  most  craving  ambition. 
**!  am  your  friend  and  debtor, 

•I.  G.  Sjellt.** 

The  letters  that  constitnte  a  large  portion 
of  the  work,  however,  are  not  by  any  means 
its  most  valuable  fSeature.  The  intimate  reve- 
latkm  of  the  poet,  in  ''the  habit  at  he  Kwd  ** 
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his  mental  processes,  his  yiew-point  of  life» 
his  ideas  and  ideals,  are  set  down  just  as  they 
were  uttered  when  the  mind  of  the  scribe  was 
full  of  the  thought  and  he  was  imder  the  mental 
and  magnetic  influence  of  the  poet.  Indeed, 
so  anxious  has  Mr.  Traubel  been  to  preserve 
the  pictures  of  the  poet  as  he  received  them, 
that  he  has  refused  to  make  even  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  diary.  We  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  in 
publishing  this  biographical  diary  without 
such  slight  changes  as  would  make  it  better 
conform  to  literary  usages.  The  frequent 
introduction  of  merely  an  initial  to  signify  the 
poet  or  some  one  of  his  friends  is  an  example 
of  what  we  have  in  mind.  There  are  many 
slight  changes  that  could  have  been  readily 
made  and  which,  while  improving  the  work 
from  a  literary  view-point,  would  not  have 
inferfered  in  the  least  with  the  intimate  reve- 
lation of  the  poet  which  constitutes  so  strong 
a  charm  of  the  work. 

Then  again,  if  Mr.  Traubel  had  introduced 
some  descriptive  lines  relating  to  some  of  the 
friends  of  Whitman  with  whom  the  general 
pubUc  is  not  acquainted,  it  would  have  in- 
creased the  interest  of  the  work;  or  if  he  had 
not  wished  to  break  into  the  diary  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  descriptive  matter,  he  might 
have  supplied  such  infonnation  in  footnotes. 
But  in  spite  of  these  minor  defects  and  the 
omission  of  some  things  which  it  seems  to  us 
would  have  increased  the  interest  in  the  book, 
without  in  any  degree  detracting  from  its 
unique  and  charming  qualities,  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographical 
works  of  recent  years,  and  it  undoubtedly 
presents  Whitman  the  man  exactly  as  he  was 
with  almost  startling  realism. 

From  the  following  specimen  paragraphs, 
taken  almost  at  random  from  different  parts 
of  the  book,  the  reader  may  gain  a  somewhat 
better  idea  of  this  unique  and  interesting 
volume: 

i 

"Back  of  him  on  the  wall  was  a  pencilled 
figure  of  a  rather  ragged-looking  nondescript. 
'Where  did  you  get  that ?'  I  asked.  'Would 
you  believe  it — ^e  tramp  himself  was  here 
this  morning.  He  was  a  curious  character 
— an  itinerant  poet:  and  he  read  me  some  of 
his  poems:  Lord  pass  him,  what  stuff!  But 
it  was  his  own,  written  on  the  road.  It  made 
me  feel  bad  to  think  that  he  could  go  along 
in  the  sun  and  rain  and  write  whfle  I  am 
houMd  up  here  in  the  dust  of  a  dead  room 


eking  out  my  substance  in  coalstove  words.* 
'Cofdstove'  was  good.  But  he  bums  wood 
in  his  stove.  But  how  did  he  come  by  the 
picture?  'The  poet  said  he  had  dravm  it 
himself  sitting  on  a  field  outside  Camden 
somewhere  before  a  bit  of  broken  looking 
glass,  which  he  had  balanced  on  his  knee.' 
He  reflected  as  I  left:  'When  I  said  good-bye 
to  the  tramp  I  was  envious:  I  could  not  see 
what  right  he  had  to  his  monopoly  of  the 
fresh  air.  He  said  he  was  boimd  for  some 
place  in  Maryland.  I  shall  dream  of  Mary- 
land to-night — dream  of  farm  fences,  bams, 
singing  birds,  sounds,  all  sorts,  over  the  hills.' 

'"I  feel  so  good  again  to-day,'  W.  assures 
me, '  that  I  no  longer  envy  the  tramp.    I  think 
that  dusty  cuss  did  me  lots  of  good:  he  left  me 
temporarily  in  a  quarrelsome  mood:  I  hated 
the  room  here,  and  my  lame  leg,  and  my  dizzy 
head:  I  got  hungry  for  the  sun  again,  for  the 
hills:    and  though  Mary  brought  me  up  a 
good  supper  she  did  n't  bring  the  sort  of  food 
required  to  satisfy  a  fellow  with  my  appetite. 
She  did  n't  bring  the  sun  and  the  stars  and 
offer  them  to  me  on  a  plate:    she  brought 
muffins,  a  little  jelly,  a  cup  of  tea:    and  I 
could  have  cried  from  disappointment.    But 
later,  next  day,  yesterday,  the  tramp's  gift 
got  into  my  veins — it  was  a  slow  process,  but 
got  there:  and  that  has  made  me  happy.    I 
diought  he  had  taken  everything  he  had 
brought  away  with  him  again:    but  I  was 
mistaken.    He  shook  some  of  his  dust  off  on 
me:  that  dust  has  taken  effect.' 

•"Not  the  negro,'  said  W.  to-day:  'not  the 
negro.    The  negro  was  not  the  chief  thing: 
the  chief  thing  was  to  stick  together.    The 
South   was   technically   right  and   humanly 
wrong.'    He  discussed  the  present  political 
situation  in  a  rather  more  explicit  way  than 
is  usual  with  him.    He  'cares  less  for  politics 
and  more  for  the  people,'  he  explains:  'I  see 
that  the  real  work  of  democracy  is  done  under- 
neath its  politics:   this  is  especially  so  now, 
when   the   conventional   parties   have   both 
thrown  their  heritage  away,  starting  from 
nothing  good  and  going  to  nothing  good:  the 
Republican  party  positively,  the  Democratic 
party  negatively,  die  apologists  of  the  plu- 
tocracy.' 

•      •••••       ••••• 

"As  I  was  about  taking  leave  W.  said  sud- 
denly: 'By  the  way,  I  have  found  the  Tenny- 
son letter  I  promised  you.  Take  it  along — 
take  good  caie  of  H:  the  cuxio  hunters  would 
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call  it  quite  a  gem.  .  .  .  Tennyson  has  writ- 
ten me  on  a  number  of  occasions — is  always 
friendly,  sometimes  even  warm:  I  don't 
think  he  ever  quite  makes  me  out:  but  he 
thinks  I  belong:  perhaps  that  is  enough — all 
I  ought  to  expect/  I  read  the  letter.  'It  is 
a  poem,'  I  said.  'Or  better  than  a  poem,' 
added  W.  'Tennyson  is  an  artist  even  when 
he  writes  a  letter:  this  letter  itself  is  protected 
all  round  from  indecision,  forwardness,  im- 
oertainly:  it  is  correct — choice,  final.' 

"'Farringford,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 

'"Jan'y  15th,  1887. 
"'Dear  old  man^  1  the  elder  old  man  have 
received  your  Article  in  the  Critic,  and  send 
you  in  return  my  thanks  and  New  Year's 
greeting  on  the  wings  of  this  east-wind,  which, 
I  trust,  is  blowing  softlier  and  warmlier  on 
your  good  gray  head  than  here,  where  it  is 
rocking  the  elms  and  ilexes  of  my  Isle  of  Wight 
garden.  ** '  Yours  always, 

'Tennyson.' 


C«CI 


"At  the  table  W.  raised  his  glass  before  the 
others  had  done  so  and  glancing  at  the  picture 
of  Lincoln  on  the  wall  opposite  exclaimed: 
'Here  's  to  the  blessed  man  above  the  mantel!' 
and  then  remarked:  'You  know  this  is  the 
day  he  died.'  'After  my  dear,  dear  mother, 
I  g^ess  Lincoln  gets  almost  nearer  to  me  than 
anybody  else.'  W.  borrowed  BosweU's  John- 
son from  Hamed,  8a3ring:  'I  have  never  so 
far  read  it.'  'Tom,'  he  said,  'when  I  was 
out  in  the  carriage  I  picked  up  a  lame  fellow 
on  the  road — ^a  sort  of  tramp,  limpsy,  hungry, 
a  bit  dirty,  but  danmed  human.' 

...•■.••a  • 

"Speaking  of  the  'strain  of  American  life' 
W.  declared  that  'every  man  is  trying  to  outdo 
every  other  man — giving  up  modesty,  giving 
up  honesty,  giving  up  generosity,  to  do  it: 
ocating  a  war,  every  man  against  every  man: 
the  whole  wretched  business  falsely  keyed  by 
money  ideals,  money  politics,  money  religions, 
moD^  men.'" 

is  a  work  that  admirers  of  Walt.  Whit- 
should 


The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  DeeeH,  By 
George  Wharton  James.  Illustrated.  Two 
Volumes.  Qoth.  Price,  $5.00  net.  Bos- 
ton: LitHe*  Brown  A  Company. 

It  n  fofftnoale  dial  tihe  vast  and  litde-er- 


plored  expanse  of  the  great  Southwest,  the 
wide  stretches  of  desert  and  arid  mountain 
regions,  that  have  repelled  rather  than  at- 
tracted man,  have  found  a  sympathetic  lover 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  brcNEuUy  cultured 
scholars  and  fluent  writers  of  our  day.  We 
think  that  George  Wharton  James  could  in- 
vest any  subject  with  the  fascination  of  ro- 
mance. He  possesses  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree the  rare  combination  of  scholar,  tireless 
worker  and  man  of  genius.  He  is  by  nature 
and  temperament  a  poet  and  an  artist, — ^which 
is  to  say  he  is  an  idealist  plentifully  endowed 
with  imagination.  Such  men  generally  find 
work  that  requires  careful,  painstaking  in- 
tellectual application  irksome.  They  can 
rhapsodize,  they  can  generalize,  but  when  it 
comes  to  plodding  and  searching  for  details 
and  facts,  they  usually  inchne  to  shirk.  Mr. 
James  is  an  exception.  He  is  a  man  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  possesses  the  modem  critical 
spirit  to  such  a  degree  that  when  he  essays  a 
subject  he  is  not  content  until  he  has  supple- 
mented his  personal  observations  and  dis- 
coveries with  a  knowledge  of  what  other  com-  . 
petent  travelers,  observers,  scientists  and 
philosophers  have  noted.  To  see  and  know 
from  first  hand,  and  then  to  find  out  what  the 
specialists,  the  geologists,  mineralogists,  natu- 
ralists, geographers,  health-seekers  and  pleas- 
ure-seekers, have  found  out,  requires  no  little 
work.  But  for  one  endowed  with  industry 
and  with  poetic  imagination  such  labor  fills 
the  mind  not  merely  with  a  vast  fund  of  essen- 
tial facts,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  that  be- 
comes contagious  when  the  poet-artist  im- 
parts his  story  to  the  general  reader.  Now 
in  Mr.  James'  writings  the  reader  enjoys  the 
results  of  the  rare  combination  of  personal 
observer,  of  widely-read  scholar,  of  pains- 
taking thinker  and  of  the  man  of  imagination 
richly  endowed  with  the  poetic  and  artistic 
temperament.  Therefore  his  books  are  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value. 

No  work,  we  think,  that  has  heretofore 
come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  is  so  inter- 
esting or  valuable  as  his  latest  pretentious 
treatise,  Ths  Wonders  of  the  Colorado -Desert, 
From  the  opening  chapter  to  the  closing  lines 
the  reader,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  nature  and  her 
wonder-shop,  will  find  himself  carried  forward 
with  absorbing  and  compelling  interest — 
interest  only  possible  when  a  poet  interprets 
the  marvels  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
desert,  in  the  hands  of  a  dry-as-dust  book- 
man, is  as  dry  a  subject  as  the  watalesB  ei- 
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puiies  descaibed;  but  under  our  artift*s 
toodi  it  becomes  a  fairyland,  and  the  Tnrid 
descriptionfl  glow  with  fascinating  interest* 

But  the  work  is  far  more  than  an  enthral- 
ing  Tolume  that  rereals  the  beauty,  grandeur 
and  unique  interest  which  an  artist  beholds  in 
skj,  mountain,  cafion  and  wide  expanse  of 
arid,  sand-stiewn  'plain.  Here,  penned  by 
one  whose  eyes  has  been  trained  to  see  and 
whose  mind  has  been  schooled  in  the  art  of 
presenting  what  he  sees,  the  student  of  ge- 
ography will  find  a  rich  fund  of  information. 
The  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  entomologist 
and  the  ornithologist,  no  less  than  the  natural- 
ist who  is  especially  interested  in  insect  and 
reptilian  life,  will  each  here  find  a  well-stored 
repository  of  facts,  told  with  aU  the  glowing 
interest  of  one  who  loves  all  the  children  and 
the  products  of  nature  no  less  than  the  glory 
of  natural  phenomena,  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  physical  history  of  the  desert,  the 
rivers,  mountains,  volcanoes,  mirages,  desert 
illusions  and  colors  of  the  desert,  wild  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  insects  and  plant  life  on  the 
desert.  And  the  historian  will  find  a  storv  of 
thrilling  interest  in  the  pages  devoted  to  **  Ex- 
plorers and  Pathfinders**  and  in  other  pages 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  desert 
region.  Still  more,  the  utilitarian  will  revel 
in  what  the  author  has  to  say  of  the  potential 
richness  of  this  land,  because  he  will  see  aU 
the  glory  of  life-sustaining  fruitage  that  some 
day  will  make  this  land  blossom  as  a  tropical 
garden.  The  pages  on  *'The  Reclamation 
of  the  Desert,"  "Horticultural  Possibilities 
of  the  Desert ••  and  "Date  Palm  Culture**  in- 
dicate how  a  large  proportion  of  this  idle 
territory  will  in  all  probabih'ty  during  the  next 
few  decades  be  transformed  into  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sections  of  our  land.  The 
health-seeker  also  will  find  information  and 
suggestions  that  are  of  special  use  to  him. 

We  confess  that  when  we  took  up  this  work 
to  read,  although  we  knew  that  Mr.  James 
would  invest  the  subject  with  aU  the  interest 
that  could  be  thrown  around  the  story  of  a 
desert  land,  we  felt  that  only  a  fSew  chapters 
in  the  two  large  volumes  would  hold  com- 
pelling chann  for  us;  but  on  the  oontraiy  we 
found  the  entire  work  a  story  of  rarest  interest, 
giving  not  only  a  vivid  panoramic  view  of 
nature  in  one  of  her  strangest  workshops,  but 
revealing  a  veritable  wonder-worid  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  add  greatly  to  our  store  of 
knowledge,  and  doing  this  in  the  most  be- 
guiling manner.    We  were  luied  bom  page 


to  page,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  under  the 
thraD  of  the  author*s  enthusiasm,  under  the 
speD  of  a  poetic  artist*s  imagination — a  poetic 
artist  whose  brain  was  full  of  facts  and  whose 
mental  gallery  was  crowded  with  pictures 
before  he  attempted  to  give  his  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  personal  impressions  to  the 
worid. 

The  work  is  published  in  two  richly  gotten 
up  volumes  containing  thirty-five  chapters 
embracing  575  pages.  It  is  illustrated  with 
over  three  hundred  pen  and  ink  sketches  from 
nature  by  Carl  Eytel  and  with  numerous 
photographic  reproductions,  together  with 
one  fine  color  frontispiece  to  Volume  One. 
It  is  a  book  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
reconunend  to  discriminating  readers. 


In  ths  Fire  of  the  HeaH.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.  Cloth.  Pp.886.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  in  his  earlier 
works  has  given  an  upward  influence  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  restless  souls  seeking  founda- 
tions other  than  the  shifting  sands  of  material 
gratification  and  self-desire.  A  noble  moral 
idealism  permeates  these  works  and  in  them 
he  has  made  his  appeal  to  the  individual, 
seeking  to  center  his  thoughts  on  those  things 
that  are  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  life  instead 
of  its  raiment  or  outward  shell.  But  Mr. 
Trine  was  too  deep  a  thinker  to  fail  to  recog- 
nise how  much  environment  and  the  pressure 
downward  or  upward,  that  bears  on  the  unit 
in  the  social  organism,  have  to  do  with  de- 
veloping the  slowly-expanding  goodness,  the 
divine  in  every  human  life,  or  with  the  re- 
awakening of  the  more  savage  instincts  in 
man.  He  could  not  dose  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  on  every  hand  there  was  a  vast  army  of 
very  poor  whose  nakedness  and  emaciation 
were  due  to  unjust  social  conditions,  to  special 
privilege,  monopoly  rights  and  various  forms 
of  dass  favors  that  place  the  millions  of  strug- 
glers  at  a  frightful  disadvantage  in  order  that 
the  privileged  few  may  become  over-rich  and 
dangerously  powerful.  The  inequality  of 
opportunities  on  every  side  gave  the  lie  to  our 
boasted  democracy*s  fundamental  demand 
for  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights 
and  led  Mr.  Trine  to  turn  from  abstract  con- 
templation and  idealistic  phOosophy  to  a  study 
of  sodety  under  the  pressure  of  sodal,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions;  and  this  study 
not  only  revealed  a  veijlabb  inlemo  in  oar 
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midst,  but  spurred  him  on  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  mighty  problem — to  find  a  way  out  that 
would  be  just,  sane  and  sound,  that  would 
square  with  all  the  demands  of  democracy, 
that  would  be  equitable  and  in  alignment  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule, — a  way  out 
that  would  not  be  accompanied  by  the  shock 
of  a  forcible  revolution  with  its  waste  of  life 
and  property. 

Now  it  is  with  this  profound  and  over- 
shadowing theme — the  condition  of  the  vic- 
tims of  injustice  and  their  deliverance  throu^ 
justice,  freedom  and  fraternity  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  by  giving  the  people  again  their 
government  in  all  its  plenitude,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  measures  that  will  destroy  the  new 
class-rulership  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  combination  of  the  political  boss,  the 
party  machine  and  privileged  and  predatory 
wealth,  that  Mr.  Trine  deals  in  this  deeply 
thoughtful  work. 

We  have  recently  had  a  number  of  very 
able  studies  of  social  conditions,  which  have 
revealed  the  inferno  of  twentieth-century  civ- 
ilization due  to  imjust  social  conditions — ^to 
gambling,  to  class  legislation  and  monopoly 
rights.  Jacob  Riis*  works,  Robert  Hunter's 
Poverty^  John  Spargo's  Ths  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children,  and  numbers  of  similar  interesting 
and  painstaking  studies  have  dealt  with  the 
situation  as  it  is;  but  few  of  these  works  have 
given  any  dearly-defined,  comprehensive  and 
immediately  practicable  programme  by  which 
the  people  can  peacefully  deliver  themselves 
from  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  of  the  present 


Mr.  Trine,  after  marshaling  fact  upon  fact 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  attention  and 
cany  conviction,  considers  the  remedy  in  a 
series  of  chapters  that  are  eminently  practical 
and  which  will  appeal  to  the  judgment  and 
commonsense  of  those  who  care  and  dare  to 
think  for  themselves  and  who  love  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  more  than  wealth  that  comes 
throu^  indirection  or  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  earn  it. 

Tliis  volume  contains  ten  chapters  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects:  "\^th  the  Peo- 
[At:  A  Revektion*':  ''The  Conditions  That 
Hold  Among  Us*';  ''As  Time  Deals  With 
Nations'*;  "As  to  Government";  "A  Great 
People's  Movement";  "Public  Utilities  for 
the  Public  Good";  "Labor  and  lU  Uniting 
Power";  "Agencies  Whereby  We  Shall  Se- 
cQie  the  Psqde'a  Gmilett  Good'*^  "Tlie 


Great  Nation";  and  ^The  life  of  the  Higher 
Beauty  and  Power."  * 

If  time  and  space  permits,  in  a  future  issue 
we  shall  be  g^ad  to  give  a  more  extended  no- 
tice of  this  extremely  timely  work  than  is  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time.  Now,  however,  we 
must  content  ourselves  merely  with  adding 
to  the  above  characterization  a  brief  quota- 
tion from  the  opening  pages  of  the  second 
chapter.  These  lines  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  Mr.  Trine's  style  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  approaches  his  subject: 


"We  should  be  a  very  great  and  a  uniformly 
prosperous  people.  As  a  nation  we  have  had 
advantages  and  opportunities  that  have  never 
been  equaUed  perhaps  by  any  people  thus  far 
in  the  worid's  history.  We  have  been  free 
from  the  caste  systems  and  certain  progress- 
strangling  customs  of  the  Old  World  coun- 
tries; we  have  enjoyed  from  the  beginning 
practically  full  dvil  and  religious  liberty;  we 
started  free  from  that  dreary,  grinding,  hope- 
less, drink-impelling  poverty  ^t  is  the  bane 
and  the  curse  of  so  many  of  the  Old  World 
countries;  we  have  had  almost  universal  free 
educational  opportunities  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  for  our  young  men  and  our  young  women, 
and  even  for  the  older  when  they  have  so 
chosen.  Our  natural  products  from  soil,  and 
stream,  and  mine  have  been  almost  fabuloue 
in  their  returns. 

ually  as  well  as  collectively  enjoy  civil  tn^ 
dom.  But  he  who  is  not  economically  free 
is  in  a  slavery  of  the  most  haunting  and  en- 
deavor-crushing type. 

I"  And  over  ten  millions  of  our  people  are 
in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty  at  this  very  hour 
— almost  one  out  of  every  seven,  or,  to  make 
full  allowance,  one  out  of  every  eight  of  all 
our  people  are  in  the  condition  where  they 
have  not  sufficient  food,  and  clothing,  and 
shelter  to  keep  then  in  a  state  of  physiod  and 
mental  efficiency.  And  the  sad  part  of  it  is 
that  large  additional  numbers, — ^numbers 
most  appalling  for  such  a  coimtry  as  this,  are 
each  year,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
dropping  into  this  same  condition. 

^''We  have  gradually  allowed  to  be  built 
around  us  a  sooal  and  economic  system  which 
yeariy  drives  vast  numbers  of  hitherto  fairly 
well-to-do,  strong,  honest,  earnest,  willing 
and  admirable  men  with  their  families  into 
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the  condition  of  poverty,  and  under  its  weary, 
endeavor-strangling  influences  many  of  these 
in  time,  hoping  against  hope,  struggling  to 
the  last  moment  in  their  semi-incapacitated 
and  pathetic  manner  to  keep  out  of  it,  are 
forced  to  seek  or  to  accept  public  or  private 
charity,  and  thus  sink  into  the  pauper  dass. 

"The  public  and  private  charities  cost  the 
country  during  the  past  year  as  nearly  as  can 
be  conaervatively  arrived  at,  over  $200,000,- 
000." 

This  work  is  a  very  important'  addition  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  social  prog- 
ress that  is  emanating  from  our  younger  men 
of  dear  mental  vision,  of  heart  and  of  con- 
sdence.  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Henr}' 
George,  Jr.,  Robert  Himter,  John  Spargo  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine  are  but  a  few  names  in 
a  coterie  of  earnest  and  able  writers  who  are 
doing  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
human  advancement  and  true  democracy. 


Behold,  the  ChriMl  In  Every  One,  An  Epic 
of  the  New  Theism,  or  inner  meaning  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Master.  By  Celestia  Root 
Lang.  Qoth.  Pp.  1«8.  Price,  $1.00. 
Paper,  50  cents.  Address,  A.  C.  McCluig 
&  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Parts  I., 
n.,  m.  and  rV.  in  the  December,  January, 
February  and  March  numbers  of  The  Di- 
vine Life^  4100  Vinoennes  avenue,  Chicago. 

Mb8.  Lano  is  already  favorably  known  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Aiiena  by  a 
former  work.  Son  of  Man;  or^  the  Sequd  to 
Evolution^  which  was  published  by  the  Arena 
Company  some  years  since.  The  very  titles 
of  her  books  at  once  show  that  she  is  no  ordi- 
nary or  superfidal  thinker.  They  indicate 
depth,  spiritual  insight  and  originality.  But 
while  independent  of  well-worn  ruts,  our  au- 
thor is  no  inconsiderate  iconodast.  Her 
spirit  and  philosophy  show  a  fresh  blossoming 
of  truth,  thoroughly  constructive,  and  no 
demonstrable  values  of  the  past  are  disparaged. 
No  structure  is  removed  unless  a  finer  and 
more  symmetrical  one  is  erected  in  its  place. 

Thd  light  of  the  new  time  seeks  out  its  most 
fitting  refiectors.  Its  exponents  are  subtly 
selected  by  a  divination  which  is  almost  un- 
erring. We  may  imagine  Truth  as  almost 
impatient  to  find  ezpreaaion.  Its  inspirational 
quali^  iUumioes  and  sets  apart  oertaiB  souls 
who  iDtuiltinely  gnuip  its  meaaage  and  are  ad- 


justed and  equipped  for  its  interpretation. 
All  signs  indicate  a  '*  Dispensation  of  the 
Spirit"  near  at  hand,  and  the  office  of  the 
seer  is  no  less  normal  now  than  in  the  andent 
time.  In  this  book,  no  new  promulgation  of 
dogma  or  fine-spun  theology  is  promised,  but 
raUier  an  unveiling  of  divine  reality.  The 
story  of  vital  truth  is  told  simply  but  pro- 
foundly. 

The  trend  of  present  thought  is  from  the 
cold  and  distant  objective  toward  the  genial 
and  native  subjective,  from  mere  facts  toward 
their  spirit  and  meaning,  from  analysis  in  the 
direction  of  synthesis,  in  short,  from  the  with- 
out to  the  within.  The  Bible,  itself,  is  not  so 
much  a  sacred  history  and  code,  as  a  sym- 
bolic soul-picture  of  what  is  unrolling  before 
and  within  us.  Its  highest  use  lies  in  a  mirror- 
like revelation  of  man  to  himself. 

This  Epic  is  written  in  the  form  of  rhythmic 
prose  in  lines  of  ten  measures  each.  The 
"new  theism"  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Lang  is 
dramatic  in  temperament,  the  action  and  in- 
teraction upon  the  stage  being  between  what 
is  higher  and  lower  in  man .  It  is  arranged  as  a 
conversation  and  the  argument  runs  between 
two  supposed  personages.  One,  termed  "The 
Blessed  One,"  represents  the  higher  Self  and 
the  other  named  Alindah  personifies  the 
awakened  human  consdousness.  Alindah 
occupies  the  position  of  learner  or  disdple. 
The  relation  is  superbly  expressed  by  Emerson, 
"I  the  imperfect  adore  my  own  Perfect." 
Observe,  my  own  Perfect.  The  divine  Self, 
though  not  commonly  recognized,  is  the  more 
real  of  the  two.  Says  Mrs.  Lang:  "Attain 
the  Self  and  you  will  behold  the  Christ." 
The  honor  daimed  for  the  Guru  or  Master, 
as  the  divine  Self,  is  very  great.  In  the  Ori- 
ental systems  it  is  put  upon  the  deific  level. 
To  the  Western  ear  the  indwelling  Grod  might 
be  a  more  rational  term,  bearing  in  mind  that 
he  is  One  who  can  give  and  receive  communi- 
cations. The  consdous  union  of  the  incar- 
nate Christ  with  the  Sdf  constitutes  attained 
immortality.  In  familiar  terms  it  involves 
an  intimate  acquaintance  between  the  con- 
sdousness and  the  "divine  image  or  likeness" 
in  the  background  of  the  soul,  uid  in  due 
season  complete  oneness. 

No  one  should  infer  from  this  somewhat 
mystical  outline  that  the  Epic  is  a  work  of 
fancy  or  that  it  b  quarried  from  the  imagina* 
tioa.  Not  so.  Rather  it  brings  out  baaiG 
and  even  scientific  spiritual  prindplea  toward 
whidi  the  ormaenaua  oi  tba  b^t  tiKMifhl  ia  now 
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rapidly  converging.  A  friend  told  Mrs.  Lang 
that  her  book  was  out  twenty-five  years  too 
soon.  But  what  is  that  period  to  the  Eternal 
Now?  At  this  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  ripening  process  is  unprecedently 
rapid.  Science  is  becoming  religious  and 
religion  scientific.  A  sample  of  the  dramatic 
argument  within  the  soul  may  be  of  interest: 

Alindah  apoke, 

**T1iou  hast  been  with  me  always;  I  call  Thee 
My  own,  for  Thou  hast  never  left  me. 
Thou  must  be  a  part  of  me,  and  I 
A  part  of  Thee,  my  H^her  Self  Thou  art 
To  me  the  One  altoge&er  lovdy ! 
The  best  of  Beinn,  Die  mystic  One! 
Thou  revealest  Thyself  to  me  alone.'* 

The  Blessed  One. 

**To  those  in  union  with  the  soul  supreme. 
There  is  no  death,  or  birth;  the  soul  has  doffed 
Its  mortal  coil,  and  donned  immortal  robes. 
Invisible  to  mortals  here  below, 
Save  to  such  as  have  themselves  attained. 
Thus  the  mystic  Christ  dwells  unobserved 
IVotected  by  this  divine  illusion, 
Hiat  the  soul  in  man  may  be  perfected." 


And  again: 


Alindah, 


''Why  is  Jesus  caOed  The  Light  of  the  World ?" 

The  Bleued  One, 

**Tbe  Li(^t  of  the  World  cannot  be  Jesus, 
But  the  Christ,  who  is  all-pervading. 
*T  is  thine  the  inner  meaning  to  unveU 
Of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  now  hidden 
In  parable,  and  in  cypher,  beneath 
The  ecdesiasticism  of  ages. 
To  unvefl  the  face  of  the  true  sun. 
As  the  light  of  all  things  luminous." 

Alindah, 

''God,  mji  God,  Thou  art  within  my  soul; 
I  knew  It  not.    I  thank  Thee  Som  Supreme! 
Hiat  Thou  hast  thus  revealed  Thyself  to  me. 
Three  in  One,  my  soul,  the  Christ  and  the  Father." 

In  the  briefest  terms,  Mrs.  Lang's  philoso- 
phy— she  would  rather  call  it  experimental 
knowledge — ^would  seem  to  be:  "I  have  no 
creed,  but  Love  is  the  reality."  The  indwell- 
ing Grod  is  the  higher  complement  of  the  soul 
— ^die  real  Self.  Consciousness  must  be  edu- 
cmted  to  feel  this,  not  as  duality  but  as  One. 
Reincarnation  is  a  fundamental  principle, 
and  the  Masters,  mystics,  seers  and  sages  are 
thooe  who  have  developed  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  soul  in  past  lives.  Man,  tiiough  seem- 
in|^y  but  an  atom  of  the  Whole  is  a  spark  of 
the  divine  and  has  dynamic  creative  power. 
Soul  builds  body  and  is  not  its  product.  The 
dmnity  of  man  is  the  coming  inspiration. 

It  leema  proper  to  menticn  in  Ais  connec- 


tion that  Mrs.  Lang  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine  called  The  Divine  Life^  at  $1.00  per 
year,  at  4109  Vincennes  avenue,  Chicago. 

Henrt  Wood. 


Constructive  Democracy.  The  Economics  of 
a  Square  Deal.  By  William  £.  Smythe. 
Cloth.  Pp.  460.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  a  work  which 
on  the  whole  is  so  rational,  so  scholarly  and 
so  fair,  should,  in  treating  of  constructive 
democracy,  fail  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
a  true  basis  for  democracy,  namely  the  power 
of  initiative  and  referendum.  This  power  is 
the  one  great  essential  to  secure  the  perma- 
nency of  democratic  institutions,  and  without 
this  foundation  any  superstructure  is  liable 
to  fall.  Even  Socialism  through  an  oligarchy 
or  even  through  party-rule,  might  degenerate 
into  an  intolerable  despotism. 

On  his  title  page  the  author  quotes  the 
familiar  saying  of  DeTocqueville  that  "the 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy.".  He  evidently  imderstands  this 
principle  and  has  perhaps  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  to  be  assumed  by  his  readers  as  the 
foundation  of  his  constructive  programme. 

With  this  assumption  the  treatment  of  the 
general  theme  is  admirable.  He  gives  the 
true  definition  of  Socialism,  commends  its 
ethics,  and  with  a  stroke  does  away  with  the 
chief  objections  to  it.  But  he  thinks  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  complete  Socialistic 
order.  He  says:  "Socialism  is  true  seed  of 
future  institutions.  It  does  not' follow  that 
it  is  ripe  for  the  harvest."  Again  he  declares: 
"Capitalism  and  the  wage  sy^m  have  by  no 
means  groimd  their  grist.  Monopoly  is  well 
begun  and  rapidly  extending,  but  it  is  very 
far  from  having  reached  its  full  development." 

There  are  immediate  and  pressing  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  without  waiting  for 
Socialism.  Among  these  are  the  questions 
of  monopoly,  political  corruption,  the  rdation 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  "suiplus"  ele- 
ment in  our  industrial  life.  These  questions 
must  be  met  now. 

Mr.  Smythe  declares  the  railway  system  to 
be  the  overshadowing  monopoly  in  the  United 
States.  "It  offers  the  best  field  for  the  study 
of  plans  which,  beginning  with  scientific  regu- 
lation, look  frankly  to  government  owner^p 
as  the  condition  wbxdi  wiH  be  ultimately  de- 
sirable." 
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But  to  do  justice  to  thia  author's  opinions 
would  be  to  quote  the  book  in  full.  Many  will 
not  agree  with  him,  but  the  facts  and  statistics 
which  he  gives,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
conducts  the  discussion,  together  with  the 
weight  of  his  arguments  are  all  valuable  fea- 
tures in  the  settlement  of  problems  as  grave 
as  ever  confronted  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


The  Old  Damman,  By  Charies  L.  Goodell. 
Cloth.  Pp.  68.  Price,  40  cents  net.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  tender  and  pathetic  story  of  Ths  Old 
Damman  is  based  on  the  life  history  of  a 
character  who  was  well  known  to  New  £ng- 
landers  a  half  century  ago.  In  his  preface 
the  author  gives  the  following  version  of  the 
legend  written  by  Miss  Ellen  Lamed,  the 
historian  of  Windham  county,  Connecticut: 

"Many  years  ago  a  weird  figure  was  often 
seen  hurrying  along  the  roads  and  byways  of 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  spectral  and 
wan,  with  bent  form  and  long  white  hair, 
heedless  of  passers-by  or  curious  query; 
pausing  only  at  some  accustomed  farmhouse 
for  needle  and  thread  to  dam  his  much-worn 
suit,  and  for  food  and  a  night's  lodging.  To 
the  present  generation  this  figure  may  seem 
as  visionary  and  mythical  as  tiie  'Wandering 
Jew,'  'Flying  Dutchman'  and  'Headless 
Horsenum*  of  tradition,  but  there  are  many 
now  living  who  knew  him  as  a  veritable  person- 
age, who  can  recall  vividly  to  remembrance 
the  'Old  Darned  Man'  and  the  stoiy  of  his 
wanderings.  According  to  popular  belief, 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  plighted  bride 
just  as  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  wedding 
garments  and,  imbalanced  by  the  shock, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  search  for 
the  lost  one  and  repairing  the  garment,  darn- 
ing and  redaming  till  not  one  thread  was  left 
of  the  original  fabric.'* 

Mr.  Groodell  has  collected  all  the  available 
facts  about  Ais  unique  character,  and  with 
them  as  a  basis  he  has  written  a  charming  but 
very  sad  little  story,  which  is  of  value,  how- 
ever, as  recording  in  permanent  form  the  his- 
tory of  one  who  was  a  familiar  figure  to  many 
New  Englanders  of  an  eariier  generation. 

Amy  C.  Rich 


leather,   $1.25   net.    New   York:    T.   Y. 
Crowell  &  Company. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Marden  has  given 
to  the  world  one  of  his  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions. So  far  as  putting  wisdom  in  con- 
densed and  comprehensible  form  is  concerned, 
he  is  the  Franklin  of  the  age.  Thirty-five 
topics  are  treated  in  these  sixty  pages  with 
astonishing  fullness  and  deamess.  This  is 
due  to  the  unique  method  employed.  For 
example,  under  the  title  "Why  He  Did  Not 
Win  Out,"  we  find  these  terse  statements: 

'*He  had  low  ideals." 

*'He  did  not  dare  to  take  chances." 


f* 


"He  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.* 
"He  was  never  a  whole  man  at  anything.** 
"He  thought  a  good  business  should  run 
itself." 

One  page  is  entitled  "What  the  Worid 
Wants,"  and  the  text  states  in  short  lines  the 
different  kinds  of  men  who  come  under  this 
classification:  "Men  who  cannot  be  bou^t; 
men  who  are  larger  than  their  business;  men 
who  wiU  be  as  honest  in  small  things  as  in 
great  things;  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
private  interests  for  the  public  good;  men 
who  will  not  say  they  do  it  'because  every- 
body else  does  it,'*'  and  so  forth. 

The  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

BoBEBT  £.  Bisbee* 


Stiee$$$  Nugg^.    By  Oriscm  Swett  Marden. 
Ckidu    ^00.    Price,  76  cents  net 


Oeneral  Sociology.  By  Albion  W.  Small. 
Ooth.  Pp.  740.  Price,  $4.00  net.  Chi- 
cago:   The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Pbofe880B  Sbiall  claims  to  give  in  this 
volume  an  exposition  of  the  main  develop- 
ment in  sociological  theory  from  Spencer  to 
Ratzenhofer.  He  takes  a  broad  view  and 
makes  requisition  on  all  possible  sociological 
data.  He  draws  few  conclusions  but  con- 
tents himself  for  the  most  part  with  presenting 
facts  and  relations.  He  does,  however,  say, 
in  contradiction  of  socialist  writers,  that  our 
American  problem  is  not  that  of  reconstruct- 
ing institutions.  '*It  is  the  problem  of  the 
spirit  which  we  shall  show  in  working  the  in- 
stitutions that  we  have.** 

Near  the  end  of  his  seven-hundied-and- 
forty-page  volume  the  leaned  professor  truth- 
fully says:  '^One  cannot  have  made  the  fore- 
going argument  in  ignorance  that  to  most 
minds  it  mr  It  seem  a  mere  ohunung  of  wotds.** 
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With  this  suggestive  charactericatioii  of  his 
book  by  the  author  himself  we  let  the  matter 
rest.  RoBEBT  £.  Bisbse. 


Th$  Tenting  of  the  TiUieumi.  Bj  Herbert 
Bashford.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  193. 
Price,  75  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
ic  Company. 

This  is  a  spirited,  well-written  story  of  the 
experiences  of  four  boys  camping  on  a  wild 
portion  of  Puget  Sound.  Tlie  lads  spend 
their  vacation  in  a  tent  and  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  hunting  and  fishing.  There  are 
several  thrilling  experiences  with  big  game, 
in  which  the  boys  sometimes  find  themselves 
in  perilous  positions.  They  also  catch  a  crim- 
inal and  secure  a  four-hundred-dollar  reward. 

The  critidsm  which  we  have  to  make  of  the 
book  is  that  it  tends  to  foster  the  killing  spirit 
in  the  young.  The  fishing  for  sport  and  the 
killing  of  game  largely  for  the  joy  the  hunter 
feels,  we  are  convinced  is  something  that 
should  not  be  stimulated  in  the  young.  We 
are  savage  enough,  God  knows,  without]  fos- 
tering a  love  for  the  taking  of  life.  Were  it 
not  for  this  fault,  the  story  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable tak  for  boys  of  bom  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age. 


Animal  SerudM.  CoUected  Drawings  by  £. 
Warde Blaiadell.  Cloth.  Pp.210.  Price, 
$1.00  net.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Ciowell  & 
Company. 

A  UNIQUE  and  mirth-provoking  collection 
of  doD  drawings  repesenting  animals  and 
expressing  the  foibles,  ftmdes,  weaknesses 
aad  eonoeits  that  are  so  noticeable  in  human 
beings  whom  we  meet  at  every  turn.  There 
are  in  some  instances  brief  comments,  and  the 
satire  in  word  and  in  the  artist's  pencU  is  cfften 
veiy  apt  and  telling. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  njkLT  doeen  small  gift-books,  all  of  tbem 
pubiiahed  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  of 
New  York,  of  not  enough  importanoe  to  de- 
mand separate  treatment,  ana  yet  wor^  of 
meotioa,  are  on  the  reviewer's  table.  These 
books  eonsist  for  the  most  part  of  sin^  ser- 
OKMis,  enays  or  lectures,  and  are  neatly  bound 
in  Uoe  or  white  and  gold.  With  their  laige 
^Tpe,  heavy  paper  and  wide  margins,  some  of 
ttisEi  acascely  prtitfiit  leadiiig  nifi*ffr  anowrii 


to  be  worth  their  price,  thir^  and  seven^-flve 
cents,  and  yet  they  are  not  without  value  and 
money  could  easily  be  spent  in  a  manner  less 
profitable  than  in  the  purchase  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

Among  these  books  is  The  World's  Chriei^ 
ma»  Tree^  by  the  Rev.  Charles  £.  Jefferson 
of  New  York.  ''The  World's  Christmas 
Tree,"  as  Dr.  Jefferson  sees  it,  is  the  tree  of 
Opportunity.  Each  person  is  privileged  to 
hang  something  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. There  lives  not  a  man  anywhere  on 
earth  too  poor  to  put  something  upon  it. 

**  What  the  world  needs  is  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  justice  and  sympathy  and  temperance, 
conscience  and  truth  and  courage,  patience 
and  fidelity  and  kindness.  Th^  are  the 
things  which  have  been  needed  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  they  were  never  more  needed 
than  just  now." 

Another  of  these  publications  is  entitled 
Doe$  Ood  Comfort  f  miaen  by  "One  who  has 
greatly  needed  to  know,"  and  dedicated  "to 
all  who  deeply  need  to  know  that  God  can 
comfort"  This  is  a  tender  little  book  of  faith 
and  trust  and  doubtless  contains  a  message 
for  many  broken  hearts.  It  has  more  than 
twice  as  much  reading-matter  as  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son's book. 

Oreai  Riehe$.  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Plesident 
of  Harvard  University,  is  an  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  men  of  wealth.  The  author  tells  of 
many  ways  in  which  wealth  can  be  property 
used  to  bless  mankind  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the  owner. 
The  tone  is  optimistic. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  he  says,  "to  feel 
alaim  about  the  rise  of  a  permanent  dass  of 
very  rich  people.  To  transmit  great  estates 
is  hard.  They  get  divided  or  dispersed.  .  .  . 
With  rarest  exceptions  the  rich  men  of  to-day 
are  not  the  sons  of  the  rich  men  of  thirty  years 
ago,  but  are  new  men.  It  will  be  the  same 
tUrty  years  henoe.** 

With  this  last  sentence  we  cannot  agree. 
If  rich  men  contintte  to  influence  legislatioD 
in  the  next  thirty  years  as  they  have  in  the 
past  thirty,  there  wiD  be  a  permanent  dass  of 
the  wealthy,  caste  wiD  become  established, 
and  the  poor  will  contintte  poor  forever. 
President  Eliot  may  be  a  great  exacntive  offi- 
cer, but  we  cannot  count  him  among  great 
and  true  thinken* 

ThtOhaamg$«fth»8fint,hjE0kA.Woii, 
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is  one  of  the  smallest  and  jet  one  of  the  most 
helpful  of  the  series.  It  is  a  frank  confession 
of  human  experiences  and  limitations  and  at 
the  same  time  contains  an  uplifting  power 
that  is  quite  unusual.  Its  price  is  only  80 
cents. 

The  Personality  of  €hd,  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.,  is  based  upon  a  sermon  delivered  at 
Harvard  University  about  two  years  ago. 
The  sermon  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
at  the  time  and  was  considered  very  radical, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  simply  an 


embodiment  of  views  often  expressed  by  the 
author  and  is  a  general  expression  of  concep- 
tions of  God,  now  held  by  nearly  all  advanced 
theologians.  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  great  rhetorician 
and  at  times  a  good  logician. 

Chrietmai  Making^  by  J.  R.  Miller,  doses 
our  list.  This  is  a  good,  optimistic  little  book, 
but  with  nothing  very  striking  about  it,  either 
in  contents  or  style. 

Four  of  these  books  belong  to  the  "What  is 
Worth  While  "  series. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 
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PROFESSOR  HENDERSON'S  PAPER  ON 
OSCAR  WILDE :  Since  the  appearance  of 
De  PfofundiM  much  space  has  been  given  in  leadins 
English  reviews  and  periodicals  to  the  writings  en 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  in  some  instances  to  estimates 
of  the  man.  Some  of  the  criticisms  have  been 
morbid,  odiers  far  too  sweeping  to  be  just  or'  ju- 
dicial, while  tiie  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilde's 
** Salome"  in  New  York,  set  to  masterful  music  by 
Richard  Straubb,  has  aoain  raised  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy on  this  side  of  Uie  Atlantic  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  play,  but  also  in  regard  to  Wilde  and 
his  work.  It  is  verv  timely  and  fitting,  therefore, 
that  a  criticism  of  the  writmgs  and  an  estimate  of 
OacAR  Wilde  should  be  given  by  one  amply  fitted 
hf  wide  reading,  by  the  possession  of  a  broad  mental 
vision  and  the  judicial  temper  to  write  of  this  much- 
discussed  man  and  his  work,  for  our  readers.  For 
in  Professor  Henderson's  extremely  valuable 
contribution  we  have  a  criticism  that  in  our  judg- 
ment is  the  most  sane,  wholesome,  judicial  and 
comprehensive  estimate  that  has  appeeued  in  any 
magazine  of  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  thin^ 
Pmessor  Henderson  has  written,  and  that  is 
saying  much. 

The  Qrowth  of  the  Slum  in  Our  CUiee:  In  this 
issue  we  present  another  timely  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Elinor  H.  Stot.  It  deals  with  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  confronts  our  Western  civilization — 
a  problem  that  cannot  be  longer  ignored  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  live  worthily.  The  slums  of  our  cities 
are  one  of  the  most  sinister  menaces  to  national 
health  and  social  pro^pess  and  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  of  modetn  ctvilixation.  No  true  man  or 
woman  can  be  indifferent  to  this  question.  It  is 
^e  duty  of  all  earnest  neople  to  use  their  influence 
for  the  advancement  of  social  reform  that  will  ren- 
der inexcusable  the  presence  of  the  slums  in  any 
city  in  the  great  Republic. 

A  PenrFidure  of  Jamcdea:  In  Mr.  Bucxman'b 
Jamaiea,  Ihs  Fair  and  Unfortunate  we  have  a  very 


timely  contribution,  as  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world 
have  heen  of  late  centred  upon  this  wonderful  but 
fated  island  on  account  of  the  terrible  earthquake 
which  has  recently  visited  Kingston.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  much  good  can  come  out  of  war,  eartfa- 

auakes,  hurricanes  or  other  influences  that  devastate 
lie  earth  and  destroy  life,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  the  worlns  education  is  always  greatly 
stimulated  when  ;these  great  catastrophes  occur. 
Then  all  throughout  the  civilized  world  old  and 
younff  are  found  reading  about  the  aflSicted  land 
that  has  been  the  theater  of  the  calainily  or  conflict 
Maps  are  consulted,  books  dealing  with  the  oonntiy 
are  eagerly  read,  as  well  as  the  contemporarv  press, 
and  the  seneral  education  of  society  is  greaQy  stim- 
ulated. Mr.  Buceman,  having  visited  Jamaica 
a  year  a^,  gives  a  channing  pen-picture  of  this 
island,  with  a  brief  but  interesting  retrospective 
summary  of  historical  happenings  which  are  of 
general  mterest.  The  pictures  published  were  aB 
tucen  by  Mr.  Buceiian  on  the  visit  which  he  de- 
scribes. 


The  State-Owned  RaUwaye  of  Oemumy:  In  this 
number  'ProfeaaoT  Parsons  gives  the  conduding 
part  of  his  comprehensive  and  authoritative  paper 
on  Germany's  experience  with  her  raflways.  Like 
the  discussion  of  the  Swiss  railways  and  Part  One 
of  The  Railway  Exjserience  of  Oermany^  this  paper 
is  as  informing  as  it  is  ludd  and  fascinating.  These 
discussions  abo  possess  the  advantaj[e  of  having 
been  prepared  by  a  careful  economist  who  after 
havinff  given  years  to  the  study  of  ^e  railways  of 
the  'inew  World  has  personally  visited  Europe  on 
two  occasions,  gaining  his  facts  at  first  hand.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  said  several  times  before,  the 
ranwav  question  is  one  of  the  great  burning  issues 
of  ^e  hour — an  issue  that  is  desSned  more  and  more 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  public  as  the  months 
pass,  and  this  series  of  papers  is^  by  far  the  most 
important  series  of  piagaiane  aitides  thai  are  ap 
pearing  on  the  question. 
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Mr.Bryan'sMiilake:  We  dcoK  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  all  reformers,  and  eroedally  ot  pro- 
gressive Democrats,  to  Mr.  Limton  SATTEBTHWiOT'B 
paper  in  this  issue.  The  author,  who  is  one  of  our 
▼aiued  associate  editors,  is  a  prominent  and  able 
lawyer,  a  profoundly  thoughtful  man  and  a  luu^h- 
minded  patriot  whose  first  mterest  is  the  just  risnts, 
^e  happiness^prosperity  and  development  of  all 
tiie  people.  This  paper  contains  muck  food  for 
seiious  reflection. 


Mr.  Bridgman  on  the  VietirM  of  Our  MUiUad 
Chrittians:  Few  men  in  America  have  done  so 
inuch  good  work  in  our  leading  American  maga- 
zines and  reviews  for  the  cause  of  universal  peace 
as  has  Mr.  R.  L.  Bridgman.  He  is  a  Christian 
Christian  rather  than  a  Caesarian  Christian.  He 
sees  and  feels  the  hideous  mockery  not  to  say  blas- 
phemy of  the  daims  of  those  who  advocate  wars  of 
aggression  in  the  interest  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
ecMpel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  lie  is  too  dear  a 
uiinker  and  too  just  a  man  not  to  soe  through  the 
hoUow  sophistry  of  all  the  pitiful  apolo^es  made 
for  conouest  of  the  weak  by  force  of  unns  in  the 
name  ot  Christianity  and  civilization,  in  a  more 
dvilixed  age  and  a  day  when  America  shall  honor 
true  statesmanship  and  place  broad-visioned,  fun- 
damentally just  and  humane  men  in  positions  of 
trust,  men  will  look  back  with  the  same  feeling  of 
amazement  and  disgust  at  the  savagery  of  our  un- 
pcrialistic  and  militant  Christianity  that  we  fed  for 
the  moi  of  the  ages  that  justified  Uie  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  execution  of  men  and  boys  for  steal- 
ing foo4  and  the  traffic  in  human  bdngs  as  legiti- 
mate  barter. 


The  Preemt  Siahu  of  Our  Civil  Service:  In  this 
issue  we  present  the  dosing  paper  on  tiie  Civil  Serv- 
ice by  Frank  VROcm an.  It  is  a  ^phic  and  able 
summary  of  the  condition  of  our  civil  service  at  the 
psesent  time  and  as  such  ia  a  most  important  con- 
tzibutioQ  to  the  vital  discussions  of  the  nour. 


Erned  Croeby:  In  our  sketch  of  Ernest  Crosbt 
we  have  devoted  much  space  to  sdections  from  his 
writings.  We  were  compdled  to  abridge  our  first 
draft  of  the  story  of  his  nne  life  in  order  to  do  this, 
but  we  feh  that  perhaps  the  vital  message  which  he 
strove  so  eamesuy  to  impress  on  the  dormant  con- 
sdence  of  America  would  gain  new  force  if  pre- 
sented at  this  time  when  the  leader  has  so  latdy  left 
the  scenes  of  hu  labors. 


Why  I  Am  Not  a  Sodaiiti:  In  our  January  issue 
we  presented  a  jpaper  from  Mr.  Ellis  O.  Joneb, 
formerly  manaspng  editor  of  the  Columbus  Preee- 
Po9t^  on  Why  1  Am  a  Socialiet.  In  this  issue  we 
give  a  paper  entitled  Why  I  Am  Not  a  SoeiaUtl, 
prepared  1^  another  diizeo.  of  Columbus  by  the 
name  of  Joneb.  We  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  be 
aUe  to  publish  a  thougntful  pwer  by  Dr.  J.  O. 
BoTTALL,  Fh.D.,  a  prominent  Baptist  der^grman 
who  has  recently  embraced  Christian  Socialism. 
This  paper  will  be  entitled  Why  I  Am  a  Chrittian 
SodabST 


Bobtm  Halt 9  Parable:  We  call  the  special  atten- 
tkm  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Boi;roN  Hall's  brief  but 
fcive  little  parable,  as  it  carries  the  lesson 
for  all  to  learn.    No  writer  in  America  to- 


dav  is  domg[  better  work  along  ^e  line  of  modem  par- 
ables than  IS  Mr.  Hall,  and  our  readers  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  The  Arena  is  to  publish  durinff 
the  coming  months  several  of  ^ese  brief  ana 
pointed  parables. 

Joaquin  MtUer^e  New  Problem  Poem:  Much 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  by  the  poet  of  the  Sierras.  A  problem 
poem  with  love  uter  marriage  as  the  master-motive 
IS  sure  to  attract  general  attention  from  one  who 
possesses  so  rich  a  poetic  imagination  as  does 
Joaquin  Miller.  Hence  the  pMt's  discussion  of 
the  poem  as  given  in  this  issue  is  specially  timdy. 
We  notice  that  the  Century  Magazine  as  wdl  as 
The  Arena  for  February  contains  a  full-pa{;e  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Miller,  he  having  contributions  in 
both  publications. 

Some  Aspeete  of  Po^e  Poetry:  In  this  issue  of 
The  Arena,  Mr.  H.  Holland  Carter  gives  our 
readers  a  genuine  literary  treat  in  his  charming 
analysis  oT  certain  phases  of  the  poetry  of  thu 
brilliant  and  waywara  child  of  genius  Edoae  Allen 
Poe.  Mr.  Carter's  contribution  is  distinctfy 
hdpful  in  that  in  it  we  see,  despite  his  faults,  Poe% 
most  neariy  normal  side — as  dtttinguuhed  from 
the  work  of  so  manv  of  Poe's  critics  who  force  us 
to  see  the  abnormal  to  such  a  degree  as  to  some- 
times make  one  wonder  if  there  was  a  normal  side. 


Our  Storv:  We  are  confident  that  our  readers 
will  enjoy  the  fascinating  and  unique  short  stoiy, 
The  Sea-Child^  by  Almena  B.  Wiluamb.  As  a 
tale  it  is  verv  much  out  of  the  ordinair,  and  it  is 
admirably  told.  Unless  we  are  very  mucn  mistakm, 
Miss  Williams  has  a  brilliant  future  before  her 
in  her  chosen  fidd  of  work. 


TH 


To  Friende  of  PvbUe-OvmerMf  of  PMie  UtiK^ 
ties:  The  Arena  desires  to  give  tne  f  uUest  possible 
digest  of  all  news  relating  to  public-ownership  of 
puolic  utilities.  Professor  Frank  Parsons  is  of 
course  in  touch  with  the  great  movements  at  most 
points.  Our  clippings  and  our  exchan^  as  wdl 
as  our  corps  of  correspondents  also  fumidi  us  with 
much  material;  but  m  order  to  make  this  depart^ 
ment  of  Public-Ownership  of  Public  Utilities, 
which  is  under  the  special  editorship  of  Professor 
Parsons,  as  full  and  complete  as  possible,  we  urge 
all  our  friends  in  every  aty  and  community  where 
the  battle  is  being  fought  for  public-ownership^to 
report  to  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  care  of  The 
Arena,  No.  6  Park  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  Word  to  Our  Exchangee  and  to  Our  Friende  m 
General:  We  are  continually  recdving  requests 
from  newspapers  for  permission  to  use  all  or  part 
of  some  of  our  editorials,  book-studies  or  diaracter 
sketches.  Freouently  our  correspondents  ask  for 
the  names  of  tne  authors  of  certain  artides  in  the 
"Mirror  of  the  Present"  or  the  book-studies  and 
character  sketches.  In  reply  to  such  questions 
we  wish  to  state,  first,  that  exchanges  are  at  liberty 
to  ouote  all  or  part  of  any  artide  tmit  appears  in  the 
"Mirror  of  the  Present,"  any  book-stuay  or  editorial 
sketch  in  the  magazine,  always  provided  th^  am 
The  Arena  full  credit  for  the  quotations.  The 
editor  of  T^E  Arena  is  the  author  of  all  the  un- 
eiffMd  artides  appearing  in  tiiis  magaane^  whether 
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as  edHorial  ikeldieB,  book-studies  or  reviews,  or 
the  *' Minor  of  the  Present."  All  articles  by  asso* 
ciate  editors  or  staff  oorreBpondents  which  appear 
as  editorials,  book  reviews,  or  otherwise,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  magasine,  are  signed.  The  editor  of 
Tbe  Abena  nuoces  it  an  invariable  rule  to  insist 
that  all  contributors  have  the  credit  for  the  work 
hey  do.  When  such  matter  is  quoted  by  other 
publications,  the  author's  name  as  well  as  that  of 
The  Abena  should  be  given. 


A  Letter  from  Professor  Noa:  We  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  Professor  Frederic  M. 
Noa,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing: 

My  dear  Mr.  Flower: 

Referring  to  my  recent  contribution  on  the  career 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wheelwright,  of  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  South  America,  it  may 
intmst  your  readers  to  learn  that  I  have  received 
a  communication  from  the  veteran  mariner  Captain 
William  W.  Bates,  formerly  of  Boston,  but  now 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  which  he  calls  my  attention 
to  what  he  claims  is  a  serious  error,  in  the  second 
part,  January,  1907,  Arena,  page  84,  line  29,  where 
I  state  that:  '*Soon  a  rival  appeared  in  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Meigs,  who  had  built  such  wonderful 
railways  in  the  loftiest  Peruvian  Andes,  according 
to  pians  already  elaborated  by  Wheelwright"  The 
words  in  italics.  Captain  Batbb  declares,  express 
what  is  a  serious  error,  which  he  considers,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  own  brother,  who  made  the  plans,  sc- 
ented by  the  Government  of  Peru,  for  the  building 
of  the  raOwavs  of  that  country,  ought  to  be  correcteo. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows :  Benjamin  F. 
Bates,  a  younm  brother  of  Captain  Bates,  pos- 
sessed such  influence  with  the  Peruvian  government 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  to  engage  the 
people  in  railroad  building  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  indul^  in  revolutions.  In  order  to  finance 
the  undertaking,  he  suggested  the  bonding  of  the 
Guano  Islands,  which  was  done.  Unfortunately, 
he  died  of  yellow  fever  on  the  day  appointed  for 
signing  the  contract  for  building  the  Arequipa  rail- 
road for  $7,000,000.  It  was  then  that  the  Peruvian 
authorities  sent  for  Meich,  as  the  only  contractor 
in  sisht  He  went  to  Lima  and  asked  $10,000,000 
for  v^t  Mr.  Bates  would  have  taken  for  $7,000,000. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Bates, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  was  never  concerned  in  the 
railroads  of  Peru.  On  the  other  hand,  Benjamin 
F.  Batbb  had  his  own  engineers  survey,  at  his  own 
coat,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  routes,  and  took  vei;y 
active  and  effeotm  measures  to  interest  the  presi- 


dent and  legislators  of  Peru  in  his  enterprises.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  engaging  personality,  popular 
in  society,  spoke  Spanish  (a  most  rare  accomplish- 
ment for  an  American)  like  a  native,  and  when  he 
died,  in  1868,  the  papers  of  Peru  were  full  of  lamen- 
tations. 

Mr.  Bates  was  engaged  in  many  improvonents 
in  ^various  parts  of  Soum  America.  He  helped  to 
build  the  Panama  railroad,  and  was  on  that  work 
from  the  first  pile-driving  at  Colon,  and  was  after^ 
wards  third  officer,  on  the  completed  line,  at  $3,000, 
in  the  year  1849.  He  soon  after  built  a  ffovemment 
mole  at  Valparaiso,  and  whilst  in  Chue  executed 
contracts  on  the  Santiago  railway.    It  was  he  who 

Save  a  sub-contract  to  MEios,  and  later  lent  him 
[le  money  wherewith  to  start  as  a  contractor  in 
building  a  railroad  southward  from  Santiago. 
After  that,  Mr.  Bates  went  to  Bolivia  and  con- 
tracted with  that  government  to  build  a  railway 
inland  from  its  omy  seaport.  Much  of  the  road 
was  executed,  when  the  war  of  18(>6  with  Spain  in- 
terrupted the  work,  but  the  Bolivian  authorities 
honorably  paid  for  the  portion  already  completed. 

Meigs  Idft  the  United  States  and  fled  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  from  California,  and,  bv  a  strange 
streak  of  luck,  owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Bates,  rose  to  such  fame  in  South  America  that, 
on  the  occasion  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  Buenos 
Aires,  a  special  picture-card  (of  500,000  copies)  was 
freely  distributed,  extolling  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  Meigs  as  weU  as  those  of  Mr.  Wheelwright. 

In  sending  this  communication,  in  order  that 
justice  and  honor  may  be  done  to  a  distinguished 
American  to  whom  both  are  due,  it  is  only  just  to 
myself  to  state  that  the  serious  error  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Bates  is  reaUy  not  mine,  but  that  of  Dr. 
Alberdi,  Wheelwright's  South  American  bi- 
ographer and  friend,  the  f ramer  of  the  modern  free 
constitution  which  the  Argentine  Republic  now 
enjoys,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  Dr.  Alberdi 
was  misled  by  having  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Uenrt  Meigs  brought  prominently  to  his  attention, 
and,  as  distances  are  tremendous  in  South  American 
countries,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having 
learned  of  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Bates  in  Peru. 

I  have  labored  under  tremendous  difficulties  in 
preparing  my  contribution  on  the  career  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright  in  South  America,  and  it  has  been 
an  extremely  hard  matter  to  verify  everything; 
hence,  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  any  critics  for 
anyiniiiorerrors  which  Imve  unintentionally  crept  in. 

Ever  sincerely  your  friend^ 

ruDBEUo  M.  Noa 


4 


REV.    ALGERNON    SIDNEY    CRAPSEY 


**  We  do  not  take  posaesaion  of  ouir  ideoM^  InU  am  poneated  hy  them 
They  matter  um  and  forte  yt»  into  the  orwio, 
Where^  like  gladiator$^  we  mutt  fight  for  4A«m.'*— Hkinb. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH. 


Bt  Rev.  Algkbnon  S.  Cbapset. 


THE  CABEFUL  reader  of  that  por- 
tion of  Christian  literature  which 
follows  immediately  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament cannot  help  remarking  a  very 
significant  fact.  Let  him  read  the  Epis- 
tlei  of  Qement,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas» 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus»  and  the  other 
writings  contained  in  the  volume  known 
as  The  Apostdic  Fathers,  and  he  will  be 
perplexed  to  find  that  in  all  these  writings 
there  is  not  a  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  IHigin  Maiy,  the  mother  of  God, 
until  he  readies  the  end  of  the  volume 
and  finds  a  aolitaiy  reference  to  Mary  in 
the  Episdes  of  9t  Ignatius. 

Any  one  imbued  with  the  catholic  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  Christ  cannot  fail 
to  be  per|dexBd  by  this  failure  to  find  any 
reference  to  His  supernatural  origin  in 
these  writos  who  lived  so  near  to  His 
own  time.  It  may  be  said,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  it  did  not  lie  within  the 
purpose  of  these  writers  to  dwell  upon 
the  tact  of  the  Lord's  miraculous  con- 
cepliofi  and  Inrth.  In  a  measure  this  is 
true. .  One  can  eiqplain  the  silence  of  the 
Episdes-  oi  Clement  by  the  statement 
that  Clement  was  not  dealing  at  all  with 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  origin ;  but  this 
explanation  is  not  sufficient  to  account 


for  the  silence  of  other  writers  in  the  same 
series.  There  are  two,  especially,  upon 
whom  it  was  really  incumbent  that  Uiey 
should  make  mention  of  this  fact,  if  it 
were  a  fact,  in  order  to  deal  honestly  with 
their  readers. 

The  most  predous  fragment  of  Chris- 
tian literature  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing upon  that  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The 
writer  of  this  letter  is  seeking  to  give  his 
friend  information  concerning  the  belief 
and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Christian 
community.  He  is  an  educated  man, 
well  read  in  the  philosophy  of  his  time, 
wholly  capable  of  comprehending  the 
full  import  of  the  teachings  of  his  own 
religion  and  comparing  them  with  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  the  outside  world. 
The  whole  purpose  of  this  writing  is,  as 
I  have  said,  to  inform  his  friend.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  give 
a  full  account  of  what  was  believed  by 
his  coreligionists  and  himself,  and  he 
asserts  that  he  does  so.  He  treats  fully 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  revelation 
of  Grod.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
conception  of  the  Logos  and  treats  of 
that  with  some  fullness.     But  nowhere 
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does  he  make  the  sUghtest  allusion  to  or 
give  any  intimation  of  a  miraculous 
origin  for  the  physical  nature  of  Christ. 
The  name  of  the  mother  of  Grod  does  not 
occur  in  his  letter.  This  silence  cannot 
be  the  silence  of  prudence.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  it  came  to  be  received  later 
should  be  suppressed.  There  was  every 
reason  for  telling  it.  If  the  very  body  of 
Jesus  were  a  direct  and  divine  creation, 
it  would  be  an  additional  argument  to 
prove  His  divine  nature  and  His  divine 
mission.  And  yet  this  careful  writer  and 
thinker  makes  no  mention  of  it  at  all. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
either  did  not  know  or  did  not  beUeve 
the  stories  of  the  prenatal  history  of  Jesus 
which  came  to  be  prevalent  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Turning  from  this  writer  to  one  be- 
longing to  an  entirely  different  school, 
we  find  the  same  absence  of  reference  in 
that  most  popular  work  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  Pastor  of  Hennas.  The 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  represents  and  em- 
bodies the  sober  sense  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian community.  The  Pastor  of  Hennas 
is  the  product  of  the  more  irrational  en- 
thusiastic spirit  that  prevailed  at  the  time. 
It  is  filled  with  references  to  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  to  the  milennium,  and  is  wild 
with  excitement  and  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  allegory  and  imagery.  It  is  just 
such  a  book  in  which  you  would  expect 
to  find  a  full  account  of  the  miraculous 
creation  of  Jesus  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Blessed  Mother.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fore- 
runner of  such  stories;  but  in  this  book 
you  find  no  allusion,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  no  account 
whatever  of  His  birth  in  Bethlehem,  nor 
to  any  of  the  narratives  that  cluster  round 
that  birth  in  our  present  Gospels.  We 
are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion 
again  that  these  stories  were  not  current 
among  the  believers  at  the  time  that  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas  was  written.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  end  of  the  period  and 
come  to  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
second  century  that  we  begin  to  hear 


tell  of  the  coming  of  an  angel  to  announce 
to  a  virgin  that  she,  the  virgin,  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son. 

Now  when  once  this  state  of  affairs  has 
become  a  part  of  our  intellectual  life,  we 
begin  to  inquire  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  stories  of  the  Infancy  and  whether 
we  have  in  those  stories  the  history  of  an 
actual  occurrence. 

Reading  backward  from  the  post- 
Apostolic  writings  to  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings themselves,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  same  policy  of  suppression  prevailing 
in  the  one  period  as  in  the  other.  The 
Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  which  would  lend  itself  most 
readily  to  such  accounts  of  the  physical 
origin  of  Jesus  as  we  have  in  the  Infancy 
stories,  makes  no  mention  of  them  or  al- 
lusion to  them.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  such  a  book  should  not  contain 
such  stories  if  they  were  extant  at  the  time 
of  its  writing.  We  find  a  like  reticence 
in  the  letters  of  John,  of  Peter  and  of  Paul. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  these  epistles 
are  the  genuine  product  of  the  minds  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Whether  they 
be  so  or  not,  they  are  evidences  to  the 
beUef  of  the  writers  of  these  documents 
and  to  the  belief  of  the  church  at  the  time 
these  documents  were  received  as  of 
Apostolic  authority  and  origin.  That 
they  should  contain  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  supernatural  physical  origin  of 
the  Lord  and  MasteV  of  Christian  thought 
and  life  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  supernatural  physical  origin 
was  not  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  tiie 
Christian  conmiunity  at  the  time  that 
these  letters  were  written  and  became 
current.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  men- 
tion the  fact  of  supernatural  origin,  but 
they  assert  the  contrary. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  assign  to  Jesus 
the  highest  possible  place  in  tiie  spiritual 
economy  of  the  universe.  He  is  the 
archetypal  man,  the  man  who  as  Ideal 
dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  the  very  being 
of  God;  and  yet  St.  Paul  assigns  to  this 
man  a  human  origin.  He  is  not  simply 
the  product  of  Divine  grace,  but  He  is 
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also  the  product  of  a  human  seed.  Paul 
was  a  master  of  language  and  a  gifted 
thinker,  and  when  he  used,  as  he  did 
again  and  again,  the  term  *'seed"  in 
reference  to  the  physical  origin  of  Jesus, 
he  clearly  taught  that  the  masculine  ele- 
ment as  well  as  the  feminine  was  active 
in  the  human  origin  and  fleshly  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  nature  of  Jesus. 
He  says  again  and  again,  "He  is  of  the 
seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh," 
and  he  claims  for  Jesus  the  Messiahship 
on  that  ground.  He  is  the  Christ  because 
He  is  the  seed  of  David.  In  this  St. 
Paul  follows  teaching  earlier  than  his 
own.  His  doctrine  of  the  Christ  was  not 
original;  it  was  derived  from  the  Prim- 
itive  Church.  He  is  here  at  one  with 
Peter. 

Peter,  who  more  than  any  other  is  the 
founder  of  historical  Christianity  and 
who  was  in  close  personal  relation  with 
Jesus,  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  that  Jesus  was  other  than  he 
seemed  to  be — a  man  like  himself.  Jesus 
was  his  spiritual  Lord  and  Master  and 
came  to  be  for  him  the  Christ  or  Messiah 
of  God,  because  he  saw  in  Jesus  those 
qualities  which  commended  themselves 
to  him  as  being  such  qualities  as  one 
would  look  for  in  the  chosen  servant  of 
God.  He  never,  to  our  knowledge,  re- 
fers at  all  to  any  other  than  a  natural 
origin  for  his  Master.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  direct  testimony  coming  from 
the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  unless  it  be  the 
first  EjHstle  that  goes  by  his  name,  and 
that  would  have  no  particular  bearing 
upcHi  the  subject  under  consideration, 
because,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Clement, 
he  was  not  called,  by  the  nature  of  the 
discussion,  to  make  direct  reference  to 
the  matter  of  the  Lord's  birth.  But  we 
have  Christian,  literature  that  is  assigned 
by  tradition  to  Petrine  influence,  if  not 
the  direct  work  of  the  Apostle  himself, 
and  which  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
thought  of  those  who  were  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  Simon  son  of  Jonas. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  said  to  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 


ing to  the  Church  the  tradition  which 
was  embodied  in  the  teachings  of  Peter. 
Whether  it  does  this  or  not,  it  certainly 
contains  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
teaching  and  Christian  belief  concerning 
the  Master.  It  is  therefore  of  great  evi- 
dential value  in  determining  the  question 
as  to  what  was  the  notion  of  those  who 
were  nearest  to  the  event,  of  the  event 
itself.  Now  it  is  known  to  every  reader 
of  this  Gospel  that  it  does  not  contain 
the  stories  of  the  Infancy.  It  begins  the 
history  of  Jesus  with  tiie  Baptism.  It 
not  only  implies,  it  asserts,  that  He  was 
the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth.  It 
speaks  naturally  of  His  mother  and  His 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  assigns  no  place 
of  distinction  to  the  mother.  As  we  shall 
see  a  little  later,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
her  an  unenviable  place  in  Christian 
history.  The  silence  of  Mark  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  saying  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  preserve  for  the  Christian 
Church  the  full  history  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  his  bounden  duty  as  a  chronicler  such 
as  he  set  out  to  be,  to  give  to  the  Christian 
community  for  which  he  was  writing,  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  Master  that 
he  possessed.  He  either,  then,  did  not 
know  the  stories  which  are  recorded  in 
other  Gospels,  or  else  he  rejected  them 
as  not  having  any  warrant  in  fact. 

The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
also  reveals  the  mind  of  Peter.  In  the 
first  chapters  of  the  book  Peter  is  the 
central  figure,  does  the  most  of  the  talking, 
and  in  urging  upon  his  hearers  the  fact 
that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Christ,  he 
bases  his  argument  upon  the  further  fact 
that  Jesus  is  the  son  of  David;  and  if  it 
be  not  true  that  Jesus  was  descended  m 
the  male  line,  according  to  Hebrew  cus- 
tom, from  the  son  of  Jesse,  all  the  Pente- 
costal reasoning  of  Peter  falls  to  the 
ground.  This  again  is  evidence  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  that  in  that  eariy 
period,  which  is  held  to  be  the  period  of 
special  inspiration,  the  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
base  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  upon 
any  other  ground  than  His  natural  de- 
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scent»  through  the  male  line,  from  His 
father  David. 

Now,  turning  away  from  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  are  in  accord  in  thus  claiming 
for  Jesus  Davidic  descent  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  Messianic  office,  to 
John,  known  in  history  as  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  we  find  that  he  takes  a  some- 
what different  view.  It  is  true,  again, 
that  we  have  no  direct  word  from  John 
himself  bearing  upon  the  question,  be- 
cause the  Gospel  that  goes  by  his  name 
is  undoubtedly  not  of  his  authorship.  It 
was  inspired  by  him,  it  contains  the  tra- 
dition which  had  its  origin  in  him,  but 
it  is  not  of  his  workmanship.  It,  how- 
ever, does  not  lose  on  this  account  its 
evidential  value.  It  does  tell  us  what 
was  the  general  conception  of  Jesus  held 
by  the  Asiatic  churches  at  the  time  that 
this  writing  came  into  vogue,  and  also 
the  ficeneral  opinion  durinir  the  time  that 
the  fohanneaJt^ditionwL  taking  form. 
We  do  not  need  to  consider  the  Epistles 
of  John,  because  they  have  no  distinct 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  dispute.  The 
Grospel  of  John,  however,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  documents 
which  we  possess  in  relation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus. 
This  Grospel  is  not  historical;  it  is  theo- 
logical in  its  character.  It  is  not  the  his- 
tory of  Christ;  it  is  an  interpretation  of 
Christ.  It  makes  history  altogether  sub- 
ordinate to  doctrinal  and  philosophical 
considerations.  It  sees  in  Jesus  the 
Greek  Logos,  the  Divine  Word,  that 
mediates  between  the  absolute  God  and 
conditioned  humanity.  Jesus,  however, 
in  this  Gospel,  is  an  historical  character, 
not  a  mere  theological  abstraction  or 
philosophical  conception.  He  was  bom. 
He  lived,  and  He  died.  Notwithstand- 
ing His  transcendental  nature.  He  had  a 
human  history.  The  history  is,  indeed, 
subordinated  to  unhistoric  conceptions 
and  conditions,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the 
history  is  a  real  history,  and  the  Grospel 
of  John  coincides  with  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  beginning  the  history  with  the 
Baptism.    Jesus  is  spoken  of  with  per- 


fect naturalness  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  this  not  only  once, 
but  twice.  And  throughout  the  whole 
Fourth  Grospel  the  BeUilehem  tradition 
and  the  miraculous  conception  are  utterly 
ignored.  John  takes  the  view  of  Mark, 
that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
Baptism  was  the  occasion  and  the  mode 
whereby  Jesus  became  Christ,  the  Anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord,  and  whereby  He  was 
gifted  with  the  Divine  Logos.  However 
heretical  and  imperfect  in  the  view  of 
later  theology  this  conception  may  be, 
no  reader  of  the  Gospel  of  John  can  fail 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
his  thought  and  his  belief.  The  Word 
which  was  of  eternal  import  and  of  eternal 
life  was  not  the  birthright  of  Jesus,  it  was 
His  peculiar  gift,  coming  to  Him  through 
supernatural  grace  at  the  time  of  His 
baptism.  Had  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Grospel  known  the  Infancy  stories,  he 
must  have  cast  them  aside  as  being 
wholly  unnecessary  for  the  development 
of  his  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word  of  Grod.  Had  he 
known  them  and  considered  them  neces- 
sary, he  would  certainly  have  made  use 
of  them.  A  man  of  his  genius  would 
never  have  overlooked  so  important  a 
contribution  to  his  own  theory  and  thought 
if  he  had  knowledge  of  it  or  had  consid- 
ered it  germane.  We  are  therefore 
forced  again  to  say  that  the  silence  of 
John  cannot  be  put  aside  as  irrelevant. 
It  is  not  simply  silence;  it  is  contraiy 
assertion.  The  writer  of  John  did  not 
hold  that  Jesus  was  of  miraculous  con- 
ception; he  held  that  He  came  in  the  way 
of  nature  and  that  Joseph  was  His  father. 
Now  if  we  take  up  Uie  two  remaining 
documents  that  have  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  Christ,  the  Grospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  we  find  in  tibem  a  more  complex 
problem.  Any  careful  reader  of  either 
of  these  Grospels  will  see  that  in  the  body 
of  the  writings  they  coincide  with  Mark. 
They  have  so  much  in  conmion  with 
Mark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  they  did  not  have  Mark  before 
them,  or  some  anterior  authority  com- 
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mon  to  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  The 
basis  of  the  First  and  Third  Grospels  is 
the  great  common  tradition.  In  those 
Gospels  we  find,  with  certain  softening 
expression,  the  same  declaration  that 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  the  carpenter.  No 
place  of  honor  is  assigned  to  Mary,  His 
mother,  but  just  the  contrary.  His 
brothers  are  spoken  of  naturally.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  reading  of  the  three  Gos- 
pels together,  that  Jesus  had  no  sympathy 
in  His  own  household.  If  His  mother 
knew  of  the  fact  of  His  supernatural 
origin,  and  if  the  Grospels  give  us  any- 
thing like  a  true  account  of  her  attitude 
toward  her  Son,  then  her  knowledge  had 
no  influence  whatever  upon  her  attitude. 
Whenever  she  comes  upon  the  witness- 
stand  to  bear  testimony,  she  always  de- 
clares that  her  son  was  also  the  son  of 
her  husband,  either  by  direct  assertion 
or  by  implication.  In  the  three  Grospels 
we  have  the  statement  that  Jesus  Him- 
self complained  bitterly  that  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  except  in  his  own 
house,  among  his  own  kin  and  in  his  own 
dty.  There  is  a  melancholy  bitterness 
in  this  that  proves  that  it  was  a  true  utter- 
ance of  the  great  Master.  He  felt  most 
keenly  that  lack  of  appreciation  which 
is  always  the  lot  of  an  extraordinary  man 
bom  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  people. 
The  commonplace  cannot  comprehend 
the  unusual,  and  therefore  the  unusual 
always  su£Fers  from  the  coldness  and 
hostility  of  the  commonplace.  Jesus  the 
spiritual  genius,  the  man  to  whom  spirit- 
lud  truth  was  an  intuition,  could  find  no 
sympathy  among  those  who  were  simply 
the  children  of  Uie  written  law,  and  His 
complaint  is  as  natural  as  it  is  true,  and 
it  is  historic  evidence,  the  more  conclu- 
sive because  it  is  indirect,  that  the  house- 
hokl  of  Jesus  knew  nothing  of  the  wonders 
that  in  later  times  surrounded  His  birth 
and  infancy.  The  mother  herself  seems 
altogether  unconscious  of  any  unwonted 
drcumstanoe  in  connection  with  her  son. 
She,  together  with  His  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, does  not  believe  on  Him  when  He 
takes  up  His  great  work  of  teaching  and 


saving  the  people.  He  had  no  sooner 
entered  upon  this  work  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world,  than  she,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  family,  looked 
upon  Him  as  a  madman  and  went  out 
and  sought  to  lay  hold  on  Him  and  take 
Him  back  to  the  seclusion  and  safety  of 
His  home.  We  cannot  ignore  these  facts 
without  altogether  discrediting  the  three 
Grospels  as  historic  authority.  Later 
Christian  thought,  to  which  Jesus  was 
the  very  Son  of  God,  would  never  have 
ascribed  such  sentiments  to  those  who 
were  nearest  him.  As  soon  as  legend 
began  to  work,  the  mother  of  Jesus  began 
to  take  a  high  place  in  the  economy  of 
Christian  doctrine.  To  think  of  her  as 
looking  upon  her  Son  as  one  who  was 
mad  and,  as  it  were,  possessed  of  a  demon, 
would  have  been  sacriligious  to  the  later 
thought  and  imagination  of  the  Christian 
world,  as  it  is  considered  sacriligious  to- 
day; but  nevertheless  it  was  a  fact. 
'^^  There  is  in  the  Grospel  of  Luke  a  frag- 
ment which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  very  earliest  period,  which  evidently 
belongs  to  the  first  strata  of  Christian 
tradition,  and  which  is  really  the  only 
glimpse  that  has  come  to  us  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  prior  to  the  Baptism.  That  is 
contained  in  the  account  of  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  that  Jesus  was 
twelve  years  old.  The  absence  of  all 
supernatural  element  in  this  account 
proves  its  early  origin.  Devout  imagi- 
nation was  just  then  beginning  to  take 
hold  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  material  for 
mythological  and  legendary  creation. 
In  this  story  all  is  natural.  The  parents 
of  Jesus  come  with  him  to  the  Temple. 
The  lad  is  at  the  opening  of  that  period 
of  human  life  when  the  soul  becomes 
conscious  of  itself.  He  is  full  of  that 
eagerness  and  freshness  which  the  won- 
der of  the  worid  then  inspires.  The 
parents  go  through  the  ordmaiy  forms 
required  at  the  Passover  feast,  and  go 
their  way;  but  Jesus  tarries  behind  in 
the  Temple,  eager  to  hear  from  the  doc- 
tors some  explanation  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets;  of  the  nature  of  God  and 
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is  relation  to  men,  with  which  questions 
is  soul  is  in  a  turmoil.  His  parents, 
missing  Him  and  not  finding  Him  among 
their  kin-folk  and  acquaintances,  turn 
back  seeking  Him,  and  at  last  find  Him 
in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions.  And  His  mother  says  to  Him: 
"  Son,  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sor- 
rowing." In  all  this  narrative  the  par- 
ents of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus 
speaks  of  Joseph  as  His  father,  without 
reserve  or  concealment.  It  is  a  far- 
fetched explanation  to  say  that  she  at 
this  time  was  keeping  the  family  secret. 
Taken  together  with  the  other  evidences 
that  we  find  in  the  Grospel,  of  the  relation 
of  Jesus  to  His  own  household,  we  are 
compelled  to  the  conviction  that  the 
family  secret  was  a  later  invention  and 
bad  no  foundation  in  fact. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  those  two 
documents  preserved  to  us  from  primi- 
tive times,  which  deal  directly  with  the 
origin  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  These  are 
the  introductory  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Let  us  deal  with  Luke  first. 
Luke  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  eye-wit- 
ness; he  simply  gathers  and  arranges 
that  which  has  been  handed  down  by 
what  he  calls  "  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word." 
As  we  have  seen,  the  foundation  of  his 
Gospel  is  the  common  tradition.  The 
introductory  chapters  are  wholly  his  own. 
They  give  an  account  of  what  occurred 
prior  to  the  conception  and  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  This  account  is  highly  poet- 
ical in  its  nature,  is  full  of  unhistorical 
matter  and  is  plainly  the  creation,  not 
of  the  faculty  of  observation,  but  of  the 
faculty  of  imaginative  thought  or  fancy. 
It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  family 
of  John,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  and  it 
ascribes  to  him  a  birth  semi-miraculous. 
John,  like  Isaac,  is  the  son  of  very  old 
parents,  who  are  past  the  time  of  life  for 
breeding  and  the  bearing  of  children. 
It  is,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who 
gives  life  to  the  seed  of  Zacharias  and 


power  to  Elizabeth  to  conceive;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias  and 
the  consequent  dumbness  of  the  priest, 
and  the  after  events  connected  with  the 
birth  of  John,  are  equally  l^endary  and 
poetical  in  their  nature. 

Let  us  at  this  present  juncture  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Luke  in  his  In- 
fancy stories  embodies  four  hymns,  poet- 
ical creations  second  to  none  in  religious 
literature.  These  are  written  in  exactly 
the  same  style;  they  are  adaptations  of 
Hebrew  psalmody  and  are  conclusively 
the  offspring  of  the  same  poetical  genius. 
Yet  Luke  ascribes  one  of  these  to  Zac- 
harias, a  very  old  man ;  another  of  these 
to  Simeon,  likewise  an  aged  man;  an- 
other to  an  angel  just  come  down  out  of 
heaven,  lighting  on  the  earth;  and  an- 
other to  Mary,  a  maiden  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  old.  That  there  should  have 
been  at  that  time  four  lyric  poets  of  such 
genius,  one  of  which  was  an  angel,  pripr 
to  that  time  unacquainted  with  human 
speech,  is  so  improbable  that  it  cannot 
be  held  upon  evidence  no  more  conclu- 
sive than  that  which  we  have.  The 
writer  makes  use  of  a  liberty  which  at 
that  time  was  unquestioned,  of  ascribing 
his  own  productions  to  his  heroes  and 
heroines.  The  message  of  the  angel  to 
the  Virgin  is  clothed  in  the  same  poetical 
form.  The  purpose  is  to  give  to  Jesus  a 
more  noble  origin  than  that  of  John. 
Not  only  does  the  primeval  life  Spirit 
quicken  the  seed  of  man,  but  it  takes  the 
place  of  that  seed  itself.  This  is  a  purely 
poetical  conception  and  was  used  by  the 
writer  to  satisfy  the  growing  belief  that 
Jesus,  being  greater  than  other  men,  must 
have  been  different  in  His  origin. 

In  Luke's  account  Nazareth  is  the 
home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  prior  to  the 
conception  of  Jesus;  it  has  always  been 
their  home.  In  order  to  have  Jesus  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  and  so  satisfy  the  Beth- 
lehem tradition,  "that  thus  it  must  be," 
Luke  employs  a  machinery  to  bring 
Joseph  and  Mary  down  to  Bethlehem. 
He  predicates  an  enrollment  of  the  whole 
Roman   citizenship,   decreed   by   Caesar 
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Augustus,  and  he  predicates  a  require- 
ment that  every  Hebrew  should  be  en- 
rolled in  the  city  in  which  his  family 
originally  lived.  This  enrollment  re- 
quires that  Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  should  go  to  the 
city  of  David,  his  ancestor  of  some  four 
or  five  hundred  years  before.  Such  a 
decree  for  the  enrollment  of  the  whole 
citizenship  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
even  for  the  more  Umited  Hebrew  world, 
is  not  sufficiently  established  as  an  his- 
toric fact  to  give  it  any  weight.  There 
was  an  enrollment  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  later  than  this,  in  the  Province  of 
Syria,  of  which  Judea  was  a  part,  but  it 
was  not  required  that  the  people  should 
go  to  their  ancestral  home,  but  every 
man  was  enrolled  where  he  lived.  There- 
fore we  cannot  place  any  great  value  upon 
the  Bethlehem  story  as  it  is  reported  to 
us  by  Luke. 

The  birth  of  Jesus,  the  song  of  the 
angek,  the  worship  of  the  shepherds, 
the  carrying  of  Jesus  into  the  Temple, 
His  reo^nition  as  the  Christ  by  Simeon 
and  Anna,  are  all  peculiar  to  Luke,  and 
they  have  this  characteristic:  The  birth 
of  Jesus  was  heralded  as  a  joyful  event. 
All  was  peaceful.  There  was  no  dread 
in  the  heart  of  anybody  that  this  birth 
would  excite  the  fear  and  anger  of  Herod. 
There  was  no  disturbance  in  Jerusalem. 
The  child  Jesus  was  the  center  for  the 
time  being  of  such  events  as  must  have 
called  attention  to  Him.  All  Jerusalem 
must  have  heard,  if  it  had  been  true,  of 
His  recognition  by  the  great  prophet  and 
priest.  The  shepherds  must  have  made 
known  the  wonderful  song  from  the 
angelic  visitation.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult,  if  we  had  been  dealing 
with  history,  for  Herod  and  his  court  to 
have  known  just  where  and  when  Jesus 
was  bom.  And  the  account  in  Luke 
allows  for  no  other  historic  events  than 
those  which  it  records.  It  says  that  when 
they  had  accomplished  all  tlungs  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  they  returned  to  their  own 
city,  Naiareth.  The  poetical  character 
of  this  document   and  its   unhistorical 


elements  discredit  it,  in  the  absence  of 
other  proof,  as  a  record  of  historical  fact. 
The  historical  student  naturally  classes 
it  with  the  legendary  and  m/hological 
rather  than  with  the  historical  Uterature 
of  the  world. 

Turning  from  Luke  to  Matthew,  we 
find  an  account  upon  a  much  lower  plane. 
Luke  is  poetical;  his  contribution  to 
Christian  literature  and  Christian  thought 
is  of  inestimable  value.  We  shall  sing 
the  song  of  the  angels,  and  the  song  of 
Simeon,  and  Mary's  Magnificat,  as  long 
as  time  endures.  While  it  is  not  histor- 
ically true,  it  is  so  magnificently  and 
splendidly  spiritually  true,  that  the  spirit 
of  man  will  find  in  these  songs  its  best 
expression  forever. 

But  Matthew  is  not  poetic;  it  is  dull 
prose.  The  introductory  part  of  Mat- 
thew is  so  clearly  the  work  of  a  different 
hand  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  Gospel, 
that  we  are  forced  to  so  hold  it  to  be.  It 
is  imbedded  with  some  violence  into  a 
document  to  which  it  has  no  organic 
relation.  The  birth  story  itself  is,  as  we 
have  said,  on  a  very  low  plane.  It  be- 
comes more  physical  and  sensual.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  those  accounts  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  gods  with  the  daughters 
of  men  which  are  so  frequent  in  heathen 
mythology.  It  does,  indeed,  make  use 
of  the  term  "  Holy  Ghost,"  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  takes  directly  the  place  of  the 
physical  father,  and  all  is  wrapped  in 
secrecy.  A  husband  is  perplexed,  and 
the  life  of  a  virgin  is  brought  into  peril, 
because  it  was  found  necessary  on  the 
part  of  a  divine  being  to  violate  the  law 
of  generation  and  to  break  in  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation.  All 
this  is  not  only  perplexing,  it  is  shocking 
to  the  devout  imagination.  We  ask 
naturally:  Why  this  secrecy?  Why,  if 
it  were  necessary,  should  not  Joseph  have 
known  beforehand,  or  why  Joseph  at  all  ? 
The  whole  matter  is  based  upon  a  belief 
in  dreams  and  has  about  it  the  taint  not 
only  of  the  old  pagan  sensuaUty,  but  also 
of  Oriental  mysticism.  The  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  birth  is  totally  differ- 
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ent  from  that  which  envelopes  the  account 
of  Luke.  Not  Nazareth,  as  in  Luke, 
but  Bethlehem  is  the  natural  home  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  prior  to  the  event. 
Bethlehem  has  always  been  their  home. 
It  is  the  event  that  breaks  it  up.  Oriental 
mysticism  and  Oriental  influence  are 
seen  in  the  heralding  of  the  Star  and  in 
the  procession  of  the  Magi.  Not  peace 
but  war  surrounds  the  cradle  of  Jesus. 
Jerusalem  is  stirred  by  the  coming  of  the 
Magi  and  Herod  fears.  The  Magi  fol- 
low the  Star,  commune  with  the  high 
priests  and  with  Herod,  and  go  their  way. 
The  foiled  king  in  his  insane  fear  decrees 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem. 
To  escape  this  death  the  parents  of  Jesus 
flee  with  Him  into  Egypt,  and  when  they 
return,  through  fear  again  they  turn 
aside  from  their  old  home  in  Bethlehem 
and  go  to  sojourn  in  a  strange  city  and  a 
strange  land. 

In  all  these  respects  Luke  and  Matthew 
are  mutually  exclusive.  If  one  account 
is  true,  the  other  cannot  be.  Matthew 
bases  his  account  upon  the  ancient 
prophecy.  These  things  were  done  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
of  the  prophets.  The  miraculous  birth 
is  founded  upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  reads,  according  to  Matthew,  **A 
virign  shall  conceive*';  but  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  no  such  thought  in  the 
prophet's  mind.  That  has  now  become 
the  commonplace  of  Scriptural  knowl- 
edge and  does  not  need  elaboration.  Nor 
do  any  other  of  the  passages  used  in  this 
document  interpret  rightly  the  prophecy 
which  they  quote  to  sustain  their  history. 
History  has  been  adapted  to  prophecy; 
prophecy  did  not  foretell  the  history.  So 
the  Matthew  document  as  well  as  the 
Luke  is  so  involved  in  historical  improb- 
ability, so  unsustained  by  any  other  au- 
thority, that  it  cannot  of  itself  sustain  the 
weight  that  is  placed  upon  it.  Having 
these  documents  alone  as  our  direct  evi- 
dence, we  must  at  least  bring  in  the  ver- 
dict, ''Not  proven,"  and  therefore  must 
allow  any  one  to  hold  that  Jesus  was  bom 
as  we  are  bom  and  was  the  child  not  only  of 


ahumanmother,butalsoofahuman  father. 

Strange  to  say,  the  documents  which 
contain  the  birth  stories  also  embody 
the  genealogies  of  Jesus,  and  these  gene- 
alogies trace  the  origin  of  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  method,  through  the 
male  line;  Matthew  from  Abraham  to 
Joseph,  Luke  from  Adam  to  Jose[A. 
Now  these  genealogies  are  without  sig- 
nificance if  Joseph  have  no  organic  re- 
lation to  Jesus.  When  they  were  com- 
piled, it  was  without  doubt  the  belief  of 
the  Christian  community  that  Joseflk 
begat  Jesus,  just  as  Abraham  begat 
Isaac.  When  the  later  belief  came  in, 
there  was  a  clumsy  adaptation  of  each  of 
these  genealogies  to  the  birth  stories  in 
which  they  were  contained.  Joseph  was 
then  spoken  of,  not  as  the  one  who  begat 
Jesus,  but  as  the  husband  of  Mary  of 
whom  was  bom  Jesus  called  Christ. 
That  this  is  a  later  reading  has  long  been 
the  belief  of  scholars.  This  belief  has 
now  become  certainty  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  and  other  au- 
thorities, in  which  an  older  reading  is 
found — ^in  the  Syriac  especially — tiiat 
Joseph  begat  Jesus;  so  that  the  geneal- 
ogies bear  witness  to  a  belief  current 
earlier  than  that  of  the  birth  stories. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  article  to  go 
at  length  into  the  probable  origin  of  die 
birth  stories,  but  they  certainly  belcmg 
to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  second  century. 
They  did  not  obtain  credence  until  the 
Christian  religion  had  ceased  to  be  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Hebrew  and  had  passed 
over  into  ti^e  custody  of  the  Greek.  Tlie 
birth  stories  are  paralleled  again  and 
again  in  antiquity.  The  like  events  are 
related  of  the  birth  of  Buddha,  and  all 
the  heroes  of  the  primeval  worid  were 
the  sons  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  natural 
instinct  on  the  part  of  Christians  living 
in  such  a  thought-woild  to  claim  for  their 
great  Hero  an  origin  equally  divine. 
Justin  Martyr,  who  is  the  first  writer  to 
dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  matter  of 
virgin  origin,  pandlek  it  with  the  origin 
of  Phoebus,  the  son  of  Apollo.    Jesus  is 
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reduced  by  this  reasoning  to  a  plane 
which  makes  Him  the  equal,  and  only 
the  equal,  of  the  divine  heroes  who  are 
antecedent  to  Him.  Later  theological 
speculation  ascribes  these  stories  of  an- 
cient times  to  diabolical  invention,  but 
the  historical  student  is  of  the  opinion, 
and  more  than  that,  of  the  positive  con- 
viction, that  the  diaboUcal  inventions 
are  the  source  of  the  pious  invention  that 
followed  later;  that  we  have  the  source 
of  the  birth  stories  in  the  thought-world 
that  generated  them.  Jesus  Himself 
knew  nothing  of  them.  He  never  differ- 
entiates Himself  from  His  fellowmen. 
He  uses  the  terms  **My  Father"  and 
**  Your  Father  **  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
His  difference  from  them  was  the  com- 
mon difference  of  greater  soul,  and  not 
any  difference  of  physical  origin.  His 
dearest  friends  and  closest  companions 
never  heard  from  His  lips  apparently  any 
story  that  led  them  to  look  upon  Him 
other  than  as  one  who  was  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  And  what  Jesus  Him- 
self did  not  know,  and  what  was  never 
heard  of  by  His  friends  and  companions, 
can  hardly  have  the  force  of  an  Ustorical 
fact. 

The  application  of  the  historical  meth- 
od to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and 
because  of  that,  there  is  to-day  a  dis- 
turbance in  many  minds  and  an  aching 
in  many  hearts.  To  many  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  is  so  bound  up  with  His 
supposed  miraculous  origin,  that  if  yon 
take  that  away  Jesus  Himself  seems  to  be 
taken  with  it.  Sentiment  has  so  clus- 
tered around  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  that 
a  shock  to  that  sentiment  is  a  pain  to  the 
yery  inner  soul  life  of  many  people,  es- 
peaally  women.  But  alas!  science  takes 
no  account  of  sentiment.  It  simply  seeks 
for  the  truth  in  the  case.  It  cuts  sharp 
as  ice;  it  is  as  pitiless  as  the  glacier.  It 
grinds  down  through  all  layers  of  earth, 
destroying,  it  is  true,  some  beautiful 
Tegetaticm  in  its  course,  but  it  grinds  down 
to  the  hard  bottom  fact  and  having 
reached  that  roct,  there  abides. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  history 
as  a  science  has  already  reached  the 
rock-bottom  conclusion  that  Jesus  is  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  was  bom  in  Nazareth. 
Those  who  argue  the  contrary  base  their 
argument  more  upon  supposed  philo- 
sophic and  theological  necessity  than 
upon  historic  evidence.  But  to  the  con- 
fusion of  such  reasoning,  historic  science 
takes  no  account  of  philosophic  or  theo- 
logical necessity.  You  must  first  estab- 
lish the  fact,  and  then  you  may  reason 
upon  it.  If  you  cannot  establish  the 
fact,  all  reasoning  based  upon  it  comes 
to  naught.  It  is  the  fact  that  stands  or 
falls. 

The  weakness  of  those  who  would 
sustain  the  until-recently  prevalent  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  Jesus  is  seen  in 
the  suggestion  of  very  learned  men,  that 
in  the  story  of  Matthew  we  have  the  ac- 
count as  given  by  Joseph;  that  in  the 
story  of  Luke  we  have  the  account  as 
given  by  Mary.  Such  a  suggestion,  if  it 
were  not  made  by  authorities  so  eminent, 
would  be  palpably  absurd.  There  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  historic  evidence  to  support 
this  suggestion.  As  we  have  seen,  Mary, 
whenever  she  speaks,  declares  the  con- 
trary to  the  received  belief,  and  Joseph 
throughout  the  whole  literary  period,  is 
silent  with  the  silence  of  death.  This 
suggestion  becomes  the  more  impossible 
after  we  have  examined  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  accounts.  Surely  Mary  and 
Joseph  ought  to  have  agreed  together 
before  giving  an  account  of  so  important 
a  transaction  as  to  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  live  in  Nazareth;  whether  or  not 
that  was  so  much  their  home  that  their 
sojourn  in  Bethlehem  was  a  mere  visita- 
tion. They  ought  also  to  have  agreed 
as  to  whether  they  did  or  did  not  go  down 
into  Egypt.  .  Luke  deariy  implies  that 
they  did  not;  Matthew  asserts  that  they 
did.  The  slightest  use  of  the  historic 
method  in  the  investigation  of  the  birth 
stories  turns  to  nonsense  all  such  sup- 
posed evidence. 

Whether  it  be  to  our  grief,  or  to  our 
joy,  we  must  all  come  sooner  or  later  to 
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the  omcliision  that  the  child  Jesus  of  the 
birth  stories  belongs  to  the  region  of  myth ; 
while  the  man  Jesus  belongs  to  the  re- 
gion of  history.  We  are  in  the  estate  of 
diose  who  in  losing  a  child  find  a  man. 
The  man  Jesus  is  oiganically  related  to 
human  life  by  means  of  human  genera- 
tion. He  belongs  to  that  race  which 
has  passed  its  Kfe  on,  by  a  process  mar- 
velous to  the  point  of  what,  if  you  please, 
you  may  call  miraculous,  from  father  to 
son,  through  countless  generations.  Luke 
is  right  when  he  makes  Jesus  the  son  of 
Adam,  and  makes  the  word  Adam  to 
stand    for    man.      Organically    related 


through  physical  origin  to  the  race  of 
men,  Jesus  is  historically  related  to  hu- 
man development.  Scientific  history 
does  not  see  in  Him  an  absolutely  new 
b^inning,  but  it  sees  Him  in  His  con- 
nection with  the  whole  religious  history 
of  the  human  race;  and  so  relating  him, 
the  Christian  religion  is  seen  in  its  true 
aspect,  as  one  of  the  great  movements 
that  have  carried  man  from  lower  to 
higher  planes  of  being.  Some  of  us  are 
content  to  lose  the  child  in  order  to  find 
the  man. 

Algernon  S.  Crapset. 
Rochester^  N.  Y, 
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**When  there  is  do  vinoii  the  people  pensh." — 
Proverfas,  29:18. 

OVEROBGANIZATION  to  the 
point  of  self-aggrandizement  has 
always  been  the  history  of  religious  move- 
ments when  they  have  departed  ever  so 
little  from  the  elemental  simplicity  of 
serving  common  humanity.  Mankind 
has  at  heart  certain  needs  and  desires 
which  only  true  religion  can  supply,  and 
which  change  but  slightly  from  age  to 
age.  "To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  his  God,"  consti- 
tutes the  worldng  formula  of  the  vital 
religion  that  underlies  his  nature.  The 
church  which  goes  beyond  this  and  im- 
poses an  artificial  organization,  with 
manifold  requirements  as  to  creed,  ritual, 
ceremony,  form,  and  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery, as  essential  to  human  salvation, 
either  for  this  or  for  any  after-life,  sows 
the  seeds  of  its  own  downfall. 

The  function  of  a  prophet  or  seer  is 
not  to  picture  in  detail  what  is  to  come 
to  pass,  but  to  see  in  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  some  event  is  sure  to  follow  existing 
conditions.     Prophets  have  always  arisen 


from  obscurity  when  the  priestly  class, 
grown  arrogant  and  selfish,  has  neglected 
the  common  people  and  given  its  energy 
to  its  oiganization  for  its  own  sake.  His- 
tory has  ever  repeated  itself  in  this  re- 
spect. All  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
luEtd  this  one  message, — to  rescue  religion 
from  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  return  it 
to  the  people  simplified  and  purified. 
The  protest  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
Jesus  was  against  the  "generation  of 
vipers  who  made  of  the  house  of  jirayer 
a  den  of  thieves."  And  it  was  Jesus  who 
said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  Grod  b 
a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Heresy  trials  are  but  the  futile  attempts 
of  the  priestly  class  to  suppress  the  pro- 
phet. They  may  for  a  time  crush  truth 
to  the  earth,  but  in  the  end  the  organiza- 
tion itself  must  reform  or  die.  It  usually 
dies. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  seen  sudi 
a  heresy  trial  with  all  the  ear-marks  of 
the  "dark  ages,"  and  all  for  what? 
Simply  because  a  humble  parish  priest 
dared  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
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truth,  and  to  teach  his  people  so,  instead 
of  teaching  them  according  to  the  literal 
words  of  the  man-made  creeds  of  1500 
years  ago. 

DB.   CRAPSEY,   THE   HERETIC. 

Destined  to  deliver  a  great  denomina- 
tion from  the  fetters  of  dogmatism,  but 
himself  deposed  and  disgraced  by  a 
diocesan  court,  and  denied  the  privU^e 
longer  of  preaching  from  the  pulpit 
where  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  mature 
manhood,  Dr.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey 
has  been  thrust  out  of  his  ministry  into 
the  great  surging  mass  of  humanity  to 
deliver  his  message  not  in  accustomed 
places  nor  to  familiar  faces,  but  in  strange 
places,  in  theaters,  on  lecture-platforms, 
in  distant  cities,  never  speaking  twice  to 
the  same  audience,  but  reaching  thou- 
sands through  the  press,  whereas  in  the 
days  of  his  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's 
church  in  Rochester,  he  ministered  to  a 
few  hundred  souls  in  an  obscure  parish. 

He  loved  this  parish,  which  he  had 
built  up  from  almost  nothing  to  a  mem- 
bership of  over  600  regular  communi- 
cants. The  Protestant  Episcopal  faith 
was  dear  to  him  in  its  larger,  broader 
significance.  To  him  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  divine  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith,  had  always  made  a  far  stronger 
appeal  than  had  the  mint,  anise,  and 
cununin  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Hb  ministrations  had  always  been  those 
of  mercy  and  helpfulness.  He  visited 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their 
affiction,  and  kept  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

^  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  had  such  a  way 
of  giving  his  overcoat  to  any  unfortunate 
man  whom  he  saw  cold  and  shivering  in 
the  blasts  of  winter,  that  the  precinct 
pc^ce  captain  notified  his  men  to  be  on 
the  watch,  and  if  they  saw  the  "little 
father,'*  as  he  was  fanoiliarly  called,  be- 
stowing his  ulster  on  some  mere  pretend- 
ing rascal,  they  were  to  rescue  it  and 
secretly  return  it  to  the  rectory. 

Even  his  accusers  on  his  heresy  trial 


admitted  in  open  court  that  his  character 
so  far  as  his  daily  life  is  concerned  is  of 
the  very  highest.  His  offense  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  to  certain  utterances  of 
the  creed  he  gave  a  spiritual,  in  place  of 
a  literal,  interpretation.  This  cannot 
be  more  clearly  stated  than  in  his  own 
words,  quoted  from  his  letter  to  Bishop 
William  D.  Walker,  after  the  court  of 
review  had  decided  against  him.  He 
said: 

"  My  sole  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  long,  careful,  conscientious  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  compelled  me 
to  come  to  certain  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  prenatal  history  of  Jesus  which 
are  not  in  physical  accord  with  the  letter 
of  the  creeds,  and  hence  have  compelled 
me,  in  order  to  hold  the  creeds,  to  give 
certain  articles  a  spiritual  interpretation 
that  will  harmonize  them  with  the  truth 
as  I  find  that  truth  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  as  are  demanded 
by  present  conditions  of  thought  and  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  I  must  give 
to  certain  articles  a  spiritual  rather  than 
a  literally  physical  interpretation. 

"  When  I  say  of  Jesus  that  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  I  do  not  mean  and  cannot 
mean  that  with  his  physical  body  of 
flesh,  blood,  and  bones  he  floated  into 
space,  and  has  for  2,000  years  been  ex- 
isting somewhere  in  the  sky  in  that  very 
physical  body  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones. 
Such  an  existence  would  seem  to  me  not 
glorious  but  horrible;  and  such  a  con- 
ception is  to  me  not  only  unbelievable, 
it  is  unthinkable. 

"  What  I  do  mean  by  the  phrase  is  that 
Jesus,  having  accomplished  his  work  in 
the  flesh,  ascended  into  the  higher  life  of 
the  spirit. 

"When  I  say  that  he  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  great  and 
living  God,  in  order  to  get  into  His  world, 
had  to  violate  His  wonderful  law  of 
human  generation,  break  into  the  sanc- 
tities of  marriage  and  cause  a  Son  of  Man 
to   be   bom    without   a   human   father. 
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Such  a  notion  is  most  repugnant  to  my 
idea  of  a  wise  and  holy  Grod.  I  was 
therefore  not  alarmed,  I  was  relieved 
when  a  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures convinced  me  that  this  notion  of  the 
origin  of  Jesus  was  without  foundation 
in  history.  Jesus  was  not  lessened  in 
my  worship.  He  was  ennobled  by  this 
discovery.  I  believe  in  him  all  the  more. 
*'  But  I  am  told  that  this  conception  is 
not  permissible  in  the  mind  of  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  I 
bow  to  that  decision.  I  cannot  change 
my  mind;  I  therefore  leave  the  church. 
But  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  clergymen  and  thousands 
of  laymen  in  that  church  who  have  reach- 
ed the  same  conclusions  that  I  have." 

HIS  TRIAL,   SO-CALLED. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  his 
trial  for  heresy  was  not  ordered  until 
after  an  investigating  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  bishop  had  reported  against 
the  advisibility  of  such  a  trial.  By  many 
it  was  supposed  that  this  adverse  report 
would  end  it  all;  but  no,  the  Standing 
Committee  and  the  Bishop  decided  other- 
wise, for  had  not  the  Bishop  already  de- 
cided the  case?  Had  he  not  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Crapsey,  notifying  him  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  investigating  committee 
plainly  accused  and  convicted  him  in 
these  words  ? 

**  I  must  say  to  you  that  it  b  a  stupend- 
ous responsibility  you  have  assumed  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  God's  church, 
and  in  teaching  as  truth  what  is  contrary 
to  its  doctrine." 

So  the  Standing  Committee,  in  its 
capacity  of  grand  jury,  found  an  indict- 
ment against  Dr.  Crapsey,  charging  him 
with  heresy.  This  was  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Bishop,  who  ordered  it 
sent  to  trial  at  Batavia,  New  York,  in 
April,  1906.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  this  trial  was  the  fact  that 
the  Bishop  named  and  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee approved  a  majority  of  the  judges 


before  whom  Dr.  Crapsey's  trial  was 
held.  Three  of  the  judges  were  named 
by  the  Bishop  after  the  trial  had  been 
ordered.  This  trial  court  was  composed 
of  five  clergymen  from  country  towns  in 
western  New  York,  men  not  distinguished 
as  scholars  in  the  church.  In  fact  it  was 
freely  commented  on  at  the  time  that  the 
church  is  afraid  of  her  scholars.  At  any 
rate  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  name  any  conspicuous 
scholar  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  the  case. 

In  defending  himself  against  this  charge 
of  heresy.  Dr.  Crapsey  called  ten  of  the 
most  distinguished  clergymen  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  who  were 
sworn  in  his  behalf,  and  were  severally 
asked  to  testify  whether  in  substance  his 
statements  of  doctrine  were  within  the 
fair  liberty  which  the  church  allowed  her 
clergy,  and  not  unorthodox.  This  court 
after  taking  counsel  with  those  higher  up, 
refused  to  hear  the  answers  of  these  dis- 
tinguished witnesses,  on  the  ground  that 
they  constituted  the  court  and  were  the 
ju<^^  of  whether  or  not  Dr.  Crapsey's 
statements  were  heretical,  and  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  artides 
of  the  creed  *'  as  the  churdb  hath  recrived 
the  same." 

So  the  trial  (?)  proceeded,  and  die 
court  found — as  the  Bishop  had  found 
months  before — ^that  Dr.  Crapsey  was 
teaching  as  truth  what  is  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  he  was  de- 
posed from  his  church.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  court  of  review,  which  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
declaring  that  it  had  no  power  to  review 
the  case  as  to  whether  or  not  Dr.  Crapsey's 
statements  were  heretical,  because  that 
function  remained  for  a  court  of  appeab 
(not  yet  constituted)  to  consider  and  ex- 
ercise. So  the  court  of  review  affirmed 
the  deposition  of  Dr.  Crapsey  as  a  here- 
tic, and  he  now  stands  before  the  woild 
ready  and  free  to  tell  in  a  larger  way  of 
the  truth  which  made  him  free.  He  has 
no  bitterness  in  his  heart.  His  message 
will  not  be  one  of  censure,  but  will  be 
filled  with  the  very  best  results  of  his* 
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life's  study  of  the  goodness  and  the  mercy 
of  God.  While  his  pulpit  has  never  been 
to  him  a  coward's  castle  in  which  to  hide 
the  truth,  his  larger  field  wiU  permit  his 
light  to  shine  farther  and  brighter. 

WHO  IS  THE  BIAN? 

When  any  man  makes  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  and  stirs 
the  people's  conscience,  human  interest 
centers  around  him,  and  everyone  is 
mentally  asking,  *'  Who  is  the  man  ? " 

Dr.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey  was  the 
son  of  Jacob  Tompkins  Crapsey,  a  law- 
yer who  for  fifty  years  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Cincinnati,  where  Algernon 
was  bom  in  June  1847.  His  mother  was 
Rachel  Morris,  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Morris,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  abolition 
movement.  Algernon  Crapsey  attended 
the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  until 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  when  he  began 
«  work  in  the  check-room  of  a  diygoods 
store,  staying  there  two  years,  then  two 
years  in  a  hardware  store.  When  but 
fifteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
war  in  Company  B  of  the  74th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  serving  nearly  a  year, 
until  a  violent  illness  compelled  him  to 
return  borne.  Then  followed  an  en- 
gagement in  a  local  printing  office,  a 
venture  in  a  country  store  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  temporary  appM)intment  in 
the  Dead  Letter  office  in  Washington, 
from  which  place  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  worked  in  a 
printing  office  there. 

In  all  these  years  he  had  been  a  student 
and  a  great  reader,  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  study  and  research;  and  it  was 
during  these  excursions  into  the  world  of 
ideas  that  he  developed  the  thought  that 
he  would  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  never  been  connected 
with  any  religious  organization.  BKs 
father  never  joined  a  church,  in  fact  had 
reacted  in  his  youth  from  the  stem  dog- 
matism of  his  Baptist  clergyman  father 
before  him. 


Algernon,  now  twenty  years  old,  en- 
tered St.  Stephen's  College,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  school  at  Annandale,  New 
York.  In  1872  he  graduated  from  the 
General  Episcopal  Tbeological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  by  Bev.  Horatio  Potter, 
was  appointed  a  deacon  on  the  staff  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  was 
later  placed  on  the  permanent  staff  as  an 
assistant  minister,  where  he  remained 
in  the  active  service  of  Trinity  Church 
and  parish  for  six  years,  resigning  that 
position  to  go  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
to  take  up  the  work  of  St.  Andrew's  parish 
then  a  mere  struggling  handful  who  had 
signally  failed  under  the  name  of  St. 
Clement's  parish. 

This  parish  lies  in  the  southeasteriy 
portion  of  Rochester,  and  is  composed 
principally  of  workingmen  and  their 
families.  During  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  Dr.  Crapsey's  ministrations  it  has 
become  the  most  conspicuous  working- 
men's  church  in  the  whole  denomination. 
When  Dr.  Crapsey  came  to  St.  Andrew's 
in  1879,  he  found  no  congregation,  no 
church,  nothing  but  a  very  small  chapel 
and  a  small  rectory.  From  these  be- 
ginnings he  built  up  a  parish  spiritually, 
numerically,  and  financially  strong.  The 
present  structures,  including  a  handsome 
stone  and  brick  church,  a  well-appointed 
parish  house,  and  a  suitable  rectory,  are 
said  to  be  worth  $150,000.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  for  this  gratifying 
growth.  He  gracefully  divides  the  honor 
with  his  wife,  who  has  been  constant  in 
good  works  among  the  parishioners; 
and  to  her  he  claims  is  due  the  larger 
praise.  She  was  a  Miss  Adelaide  Trow- 
bridge, of  Catskill,  New  York,  whom  he 
married  in  1875.  They  have  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  seven  are  living. 

Personally  Dr.  Crapsey  appears  slight- 
ly under  the  medium  height,  though  his 
appearance  may  be  due  to  a  slight  stoop, 
characteristic  of  the  scholar.  He  wears 
no  beard.  His  expression  is  pleasing, 
his  eyes  bright,  his  manner  gracious  and 
thoughtful.     In  a  word  he  is  a  courteous 
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scholarly  man,  whom  to  know  is  to  ap- 
preciate and  respect. 

He  enjoys  the  personal  loyalty  of  his 
parishioners  to  an  unusual  degree.  They 
have  known  for  years  that  he  gave  to  his 
religious  teachings  a  spiritual  interpre- 
tation, and  that  his  habits  of  thought  and 
utterance  were  more  in  harmony  with 
the  scientific  than  with  the  dogpiatic  view. 
He  never  concealed  his  opinions  from 
them.  He  went  forward  untroubled  by 
thoughts  of  heresy,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  outside  forces  breaking  in  and  dis- 
covering heresy,  he  and  his  church  would 
have  continued  to  work  together  for  the 
spiritual  upbuilding  of  St.  ^Vndrew's 
parish  and  its  little  world.  Many  of  his 
parishioners  have  urged  him  to  form  an 
independent  church,  but  he  has  coun- 
selled them  to  remain  faithful  to  St. 
Andrew's,  that  their  duty  lay  there,  that 
after  hearing  him  preach  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sermons,  they  had 
heard  all  he  had  to  tell  them,  and  that 
some  new  minister  might  bring  them  a 
new  message. 

THE  AFTERMATH. 

Since  his  deposition  he  has  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  all  directions, 
often  more  than  a  hundred  a  day,  and 
for  the  most  part  from  entire  strangers, 
all  expressing  sympathy  with  his  larger 
interpretation  of  formulated  religious 
beliefs,  and  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
those  views  to  the  people.  In  response 
to  this  larger  invitation,  he  has  developed 
a  plan  to  give,  in  a  short  series  of  lectures, 
his  thoughts  regarding  the  present  crisis 
in  the  churches.  In  brief,  these  lectures 
will  develop  the  distinction  between  the 
religious  beliefs  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
the  creeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  living 


and  growing  vision  of  a  reUgion  that  shall 
meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  its  fund  of  in- 
formation not  possessed  by  men  at  the 
time  the  creeds  of  the  Protestant  churches 
were  written.  In  these  lectures  he  will 
discuss  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the 
moral  breakdown  in  the  churches,  the 
conflict  between  creed  and  knowledge, 
between  dogma  and  conscience,  and  the 
significant  questions:  should  a  clergy- 
man know  the  truth  .^  and  should  a 
clergyman  tell  the  truth  ? 

Already  he  has  commenced  the  de- 
Hvery  of  these  lectures,  and  is  attracting 
thoughtful  men  and  women  of  all  denom- 
inations, and  those  who  have  no  religious 
profession  but  who  are  anxious  to  find  if 
there  is  something  in  religion  that  can 
satisfy  their  souls'  cravings  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  react  on  their  intelli- 
gence as  to  nullify  its  benefits.  These 
seek  not  for  dogmatic  statement,  they 
want  scientific  and  religious  truth.  They 
seek  not  a  god  hidden  amongst  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  top-heavy  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, but  the  living  God  in  whose 
practical  presence  they  may  find  help  in 
their  times  of  need.  This  is  the  vision 
that  Dr.  Crapsey  sees  and  of  which  he 
foretells. 

The  church  has  been  on  trial  instead 
of  Dr.  Crapsey.  It  is  now  on  trial  be- 
fore a  court  not  selected  by  any  Standing 
Committee  or  Bishop.  It  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing in  spirituality,  in  toleration,  in  love. 
It  has  pushed  Dr.  Crapsey  out  into  the 
lime-light,  and  in  closing  the  door  upon 
him,  has  shut  itself  into  the  inner  dark- 
ness of  its  own  magnificent  tomb. 

Harris  Addison  Corell. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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OF  THE  many  lovable  men  I  have 
known,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd 
was  the  most  lovable.  He  was  a  flood 
of  sunshine  and  sweetness,  a  messenger 
of  love  and  hope,  of  peace  and  good-will, 
without  acidity  or  bitterness.  I  met  him 
first  in  1887,  when  we  were  brought  to- 
gether in  arranging  for  a  reunion  dinner 
of  graduates  of  the  various  schools  of 
Columbia  University,  which  was  given 
at  the  Richeheu  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
Lloyd  presided  at  the  dinner  and  made 
a  short  address,  a  httle  gem  thrown  into 
a  junk-heap  of  after-dinner  speeches. 
I  remember  what  he  said;  what  was  said 
by  some  half  a  dozen  other  speakers  was 
not  worth  remembering.  This  is  not 
said  invidiously  or  contemptuously,  for 
I  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

We  had  come  together,  he  said — I  do 
not  pretend  to  quote  his  words — ^as  grad- 


give  the  highest  play  to  our  powers.  The 
chief  end  of  man  is'to  serve  his  fellow- 
men,  enjoy  them  and  give  them  joy;  for 
man  was  made  to  rejoice,  not  to  mourn. 
We  may  not  meet  again  as  representa- 
tives of  our  college,  but  every  day  we 
meet  on  the  street  and  in  the  market- 
place our  fellow-students  in  the  world's 
big  school.  We  are  a  part  of  them,  and 
they  of  us.  We  are  a  part  of  their  lives, 
and  they  of  ours.  We  cannot  live  apart 
from  them.  Give  them  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  they  will  give  you  the  soul- 
love  that  every  soul  yearns  to  give. 

After  the  dinner  we  walked  together 
a  few  blocks,  and  when  we  parted  I  said : 
''Mr.  Lloyd,  you  read  Emerson  in  the 
original,  and  your  translation  is  perfect. 
I  want  to  know  you."  And  I  came  to 
know  him.  His  home  at  Winnetka  was 
a  rest-house  of  vast  and  perfect  hos[H- 
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country,  to  touch  hands,  to  revive  mem- 
ories, to  bring  soul  into  contact  with  soul; 
an  exclusive  assemblage  from  which 
were  barred  all  except  persons  falling 
in  a  certain  class — graduates  of  the  schools 
of  one  great  school,  as  we  think  of  schools. 
But,  after  all,  such  gatherings  are  useful 
only  as  they  impress  upon  us  the  lesson 
that  we  are  all  pupils,  not  graduates,  of 
the  greater  school  of  the  world;  and  we 
gain  but  little  from  class  dinners,  college 
dinners  and  other  reunions  unless  we 
remember  that  \ve  are  fellow-students 
with  all  mankind,  and  that  their  lives 
and  hopes  and  sorrows  are  a  part  of  our 
lives,  hopes  and  sorrows.  The  wisest 
of  American  philosophers  has  said  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  selfishness  that 
chills  the  world,  the  whole  human  family 
is  bathed  with  an  element  of  love  like  a 
fine  ether,  and  that  our  intellectual  and 
active  powers  increase  with  our  affections. 
To  love  our  fellow-men  is  to  renew  our 
powers;    to  serve  our  fellow-men  is  to 


mother  to  all  humanity.  Theirs  was  a 
home  of  love  and  perfect  peace.  The 
stranger  within  their  doors  could  not  feel 
that  he  was  a  stranger.  Near  the  house 
was  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  there  I  have  sat  with  Lloyd  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn 
evenings;  and  sometimes  I  have  taken 
long  walks  with  him  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. He  was  a  liberal  education,  with- 
out vanity  or  conceit,  without  even  a 
hint  of  ihe  pompous;  plain,  concise, 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word,  and 
with  a  genius  for  coining  words  that  fit. 
Often  during  our  early  acquaintance  I 
tried  to  classify  him.  A  statesman? 
Yes;  he  was;  but  more.  A  literary 
man?  Yes;  but  far  more  than  that. 
A  teacher?  Of  course.  A  messenger; 
one  who  brings  good  news  from  the 
Infinite  Conscience.  I  found  the  word 
when  he  said  to  me  one  night:  "Every 
soul  has  a  message  for  every  other 
soul;    and  what  a  pity  that  some  have 
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not  learned  to  speak  their  message!** 
Some  men  collect  pictures,  some  gather 
old  coins;  others  butterflies,  and  still 
others  collect  old  books.  One  of  the 
Rothschilds  is  a  collector  of  fleas.  A 
more  enthusiastic  collector  than  any  of 
these  was  Lloyd,  but  he  did  not  collect 
things  to  be  placed  in  cabinets  or  muse- 
ums. He  was  always  ready  to  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  often  he  did  go, 
to  collect  specimens  of  successful  co- 
operation, sociological  facts,  evidences 
of  the  practical  brotherhood  of  man, 
triumphs  of  the  expanding  conscience  of 
mankind,  evidences  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  eleventh  commandment. 
It  was  well  said  by  Miss  Jane  Addams 
that  perhaps  Lloyd's  chief  accomplish- 
ment was  his  mastery  of  "the  difficult 
art  of  comradeship,"  and  that  he  made 
his  social  charm  an  instrument  to  create 
a  new  fascination  for  serious  things.  He 
had  no  patience  with  superficial  ''flag 
patriotism**;  he  knew  no  way  to  "teach 
respect  for  law  *'  except  to  make  the  law 
respectable.  His  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth was  the  modem  pioneer  of 
"muck-raking.**  Every  statement  is 
fortified,  and  time  has  shown,  as  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  has  said,  "the  fatal 
accuracy  of  Lloyd's  pioneering  work.*' 
But  having  completed  that  work  he  de- 
termined to  do  no  more  of  that  kind.  "  I 
shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  life,**  he  said, 
"in  telling  America  of  die  constructive 
things  in  the  world  which  she  ought  to 
know  about  and  ought  to  establish." 
Henceforth  he  was  a  synthesist,  telling 
his  fellow-men  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  cooperation,  industrial  arbitra- 
tion, direct-legislation,  public-ownership; 
and  exposing  hoUowness  and  humbug 
by  apt  and  stinging  phrase.  "  He  is  too 
rhetorical,*'  said  his  critics.  He  was 
rhetorical  in  the  sense  of  being  a  master 
of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
propriety,  elegance  and  force. 

He  loved  the  well-turned  phrase,  and 
was  a  master  at  phrase-making,  but  he 
used  the  thing  rhetoric  as  the  master 
uses  the  pedals  of  the  piano.     He  did 


not  use  prejudice  as  one  of  his  instru- 
ments; he  chose  the  higher  emotions^ 
and  upon  them  he  played  con  expressions. 
In  reporting  the  economic  facts  found  in 
diverse  comers  of  the  earth  he  seemed 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  clothing  the  diy  bones 
with  flesh  and  directing  into  them  the 
breath  from  the  four  winds.  During 
the  long  senatorial  contest  in  the  Tllinpiff 
legislature  in  1891  I  met  a  Spring  Vallqr 
coal-miner  who  said  to  me  one  day:  ^11 
these  legislators  would  only  do  the  rij^ 
thing  they  *d  elect  Heniy  Lloyd,  and 
then  we  'd  have  a  real  Senator.**  "  But,** 
I  replied,  "why  waste  such  a  man  by 
caging  him  in  the  Senate?  A  whcde 
Senate,  or  even  half  a  Senate,  of  Lloyds 
would  be  worth  while,  but  it  seems  Hke 
cruelty  to  imprison  one  such  man  in  that 
body  while  it  is  controlled  by  corponir 
tions.  He  is  doing  ten  times  the  good 
in  private  life  that  he  could  do  in  the 
Senate  as  it  is  now  constituted."  The 
miner  said  Lloyd  might  act  like  a  lump 
of  yeast  if  he  were  in  the  Senate.  **IjBi 
us  keep  the  yeast  among  the  people  for 
a  while,**  I  replied.  "Lloyd  is  a 
that  will  make  us  rise."  Tlie  miner 
silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said:  ''Ah, 
but  what  a  beautiful  world  this  would 
be  if  half  the  men  were  Lloyds!**  He 
lived  the  message  he  brought.  Tlie  man 
was  as  noble  and  stimulating  as  his  wm|. 
He  seemed  to  live  in  a  glorious  sunrise. 
As  I  knew  him,  his  life  was  always  a 
"Good  Moming.**  He  so  loved  Ins 
fellow-men  that  he  lived  his  life,  and 
gave  his  life,  that  they  should  not  have 
injustice.  Upon  what  other  Ameriean 
has  fallen  the  mantle  of  Emerson  ?  Yet 
he  had  a  broader  mind,  a  more  practioel 
mind  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  univeml 
comradeship   than   Emerson. 

Not  distant  voices,  but  the  voice  withiii 
him  said : 

"Look,  then,  into  thine  hewt,  and  write! 
Yes,  into  life's  deep  stream,** 

but  his  theme  was  the  joyous  voices  of 
the  day  rather  than  the  forms  of  sorrow 
and  the  solemn  voices  of  the  night.    He 
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spoke  of  and  protested  against  the  things 
that  brutalize,  that  affright,  but  he  spoke 
of  them  as  a  prophet  who  sees  their  end. 
He  was  an  optimist,  but  his  was  not  the 
optimism  that  says,  ''Let  well  enough 
alone."  Rather  was  it  the  optimism 
that  sees  how  things  may  be  bettered, 
and  has  the  courage  and  energy  to  try  to 
better  them.  like  Jefferson,  he  did  not 
believe  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  de- 
spair of  his  country.  He  had  no  patience 
with  the  doctrine  of  "total  depravity," 
either  in  religion,  in  industry  or  in  poli- 
tics. 

Politics,  to  Lloyd,  was  not  the  science 
of  trickery,  nor  a  game  of  greed,  but  "  the 
science  of  government."  He  did  not 
believe  that  men  are  prone  to  do  evil  as 
the  sparks  to  fly  upward.  He  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Conscience  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  the  Universal  Conscience. 
When  men  are  bad,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  it  is  because  Society  had  denied 
them  the  opportunity  to  be  good.  "  Men 
do  not  make  themselves  criminals;  So- 
ciety makes  them  criminals,  and  then 
punishes  the  individual  for  the  sin  of 
Society.  We  n^lect  the  children  and 
permit,  or  force,  them  to  become  crim- 
inals. Then  we  build  jails  for  the  crim- 
inals we  have  made." 

He  was  an  intense  democrat.  "What 
is  democracy?**  I  asked  him  once.  "It 
b  public-ownership  of  Grovemment,  with 
each  man  having  an  oppM)rtunity  to  ex- 
press on  the  ballot  his  wish  in  regard  to 
candidates  for  public  service  and  public 
policies.  To  del^ate  authority  is  to 
take  chances  in  a  fraudulent  raffle." 

In  June  of  this  year  I  received  Man^ 
the  Social  Creator^  with  a  note  from  the 
publishers  saying  that  it  was  sent  at  the 
request  of  William  Bross  Lloyd.  The 
book  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Jane 
Addams  and  Anne  Withington  from  the 
note  books  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 
Necessarily,  it  is  incomplete.  It  needed 
the  finishing  touches  and  revision  of  the 
gifted  author.  But,  after  all,  it  is  Lloyd 
— ^the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  hope, 
the  soul  of  Uoyd.    Reading  a  few  pages. 


I  was  again  at  Winnetka,  and  he  was 
speaking  his  message  of  hope  and  love. 

His  other  books.  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monweaUh^  Newest  England^  A  Country 
Wiihaut  Strikes^  are  the  reports  of  a  keen 
observer  who  has  sent  himself  to  repM)rt 
on  conditions,  ifan,  tlie  Social  Creaior 
is  Lloyd's  report  of  what  he  found  within 
himself.  It  is  the  deeply  religious 
report  of  a  deeply  religious  soul.  It 
is  Christianity  without  Churchianity. 
Within  the  whole  book  one  cannot  find 
two  fig  leaves  sewed  together  to  cover 
the  naked  truth.  Others  might  demand 
the  nude  in  art.  Lloyd  demanded  the 
nude  in  truth,  and  the  truths  he  spoke 
needed  draperies  neither  for  adornment 
nor  concealment.  His  ideas  came  to 
you  as  he  did — clean  and  well  dressed. 
He  was  a  speculator — a  viewer  from  a 
mental  watchtower — a  speculative  phil- 
osopher who  dealt  with  known  quantities 
and  found  results  that  required  no  vio- 
lation of  natural  laws.  He  traced  man's 
future  by  following  the  curve  of  his  past 
and  present. 

Lloyd  was  often  derided  as  a  Socialist. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  an  Individual- 
ist and  a  Philosophical  Socialist.  Ex- 
plaining his  economic  position  he  once 
said  to  me:  "Individualism  and  Social- 
ism are  asymptotes — ^two  economic  con- 
ditions that  constantly  approach  but 
never  come  together.  Man  will  prohibit 
individualism  from  taking  what  belongs 
to  the  public,  and  will  see  that  what  be- 
longs to  the  individual  is  not  taken  from 
him."  "What  does  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic ?**  I  asked.  "  Monopoly,"  he  replied. 
"  Monopoly  in  private  hands  means  gov- 
ernment in  private  hands.  That  means 
tyranny.  When  men  reach  a  certain 
growth  they  abolish  tyranny." 

Lloyd's  Philosophical  Socialism  did 
not  comprehend,  or  include,  the  aboli- 
tion of  competition,  for  in  the  chapter  on 
"Discovery   of   Social   Love**   he   says: 

"  Unless  universal  extinction  is  conceiv- 
able, we  shall  always  have  struggle,  com- 
petition, war;    never  unity,  rest,  peace. 
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.  .  .  But  as  man  has  become  wiser  and 
tenderer,  competition  has  been  changing 
before  our  eyes.  It  has  become  the  com- 
petition of  a  universal  trade  which  is 
taking  the  place,  and  rapidly,  of  the  com- 
petition of  war  once  universal.  ...  A 
cooperative  political  economy  will  not 
banish  competition,  but  wiU  make  it 
progressively  more  a  competition  to 
create  livelihood,  property,  opportunity 
for  all  in  the  best  ways.  ...  At  this 
moment,  and  in  the  social  world,  the 
need  is  to  emphasize  love,  the  force  which 
unites.  The  opposite,  the  force  that 
separates,  individualism,  competition,  is 
as  eternal,  as  necessary,  as  beneficent 
as  the  other,  but  it  has  had  too  long  a  day. 
It  has  swung  the  world  of  labor  to  one 
side." 
And  again: 

*' Social  life  will  never  again  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  governmental  function, 
as  in  Sparta  or  Peru  or  other  commun- 
istic societies.  The  *  individuality '  which 
has  been  gained  by  the  race  for  every 
member  will  never  be  surrendered.  Civ- 
ilization will  not  return  to  the  castes  of 
India  or  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
not  even  under  the  invitation  of  the  most 
glittering  and  seductive  Utopia.  Com- 
petition can  never  be  abolished.  It  is 
the  economic  expression  of  the  individ- 
ualism created  by  the  emancipations  of 
history  we  call  modem  times.  .  .  .  We 
will  not  abolish  competition,  but  we  will 
not  keep  it  the  competition  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Apaches.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  I^abor 
we  are  to  establish  must  be  consistent 
with  the  perpetuation  of  the  rights  so 
hardly  won,  so  precious,  of  each  individ- 
ual to  come  and  go,  to  work  or  not  to 
work,  to  work  at  this  or  that,  as  his  cir- 
cumstances, his  development,  his  own 
conception  of  his  interest  and  his  duty 
tell  him  to  do.  It  is  to  be  the  function 
of  society  not  to  force  him  hither  or  thither 
but  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  go  hither 
or  thither,  as  he  wills  or  must,  free  from 
force." 

Never  in  any  conversation  with  Lloyd 


nor  anywhere  in  his  books  have  I  found 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  Socialism  as 
the  Socialist  party  defines  it:  '"Public- 
ownership  of  all  the  means  and  instrur 
ments  of  production."  A  most  signifi- 
cant utterance  in  Man^  the  Social  Creator^ 
is  this,  showing  his  view-point: 

"  Private  property  being  individualism, 
and  its  abolition  being  socialism,  the  two 
are  correlative  and  must  yield  to  each 
other  just  as  rapidly  as  experience  and 
necessity  dictate.  CiviUzation  is  a  growth 
both  ways — an  intensification  of  private 
property  in  certain  ways,  an  abolition  of 
it  in  oUiers.  .  .  .  Those  forms  of  prop- 
erty in  which  the  welfare  of  others  is  more 
concerned  than  that  of  the  owner  wiU  be 
modified  or  abolished.  .  .  .  The  higher 
the  individualism  the  higher  must  be  the 
socialism.  The  resultant  of  these  op- 
posing forces  of  socialism  and  individual- 
ism must  be  determined  by  each  age  for 
itself,  but  history  shows  how  plainly  the 
lines  advance  on  each  other." 

It  was  in  1888  or  1889  that  I  spoke  to 
Lloyd  about  the  Swiss  system  of  initiative 
and  referendum,  believing  I  was  telling 
him  something  he  hadn't  heard  of. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "I've  read  the  Swiss 
Constitution,  and  I  'm  going  to  look  into 
that."  The  next  year,  I  thmk  it  was,  he 
gave  me  Sullivan's  little  book  on  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  went  to  Switzerland  for  material 
for  his  Swiss  Sovereign^  upM)n  which  he 
was  working  when  he  died.  I  wish  he 
could  have  lived  to  know  how  successfully 
the  people  of  Oregon  have  made  them- 
selves sovereigns  by  adopting  and  using 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  how 
they  have  thrown  into  the  scrap-heap  the 
political  bosses  and  lobbyists  of  the  cor- 
porations.    Of  the  Swiss  system  he  says: 

"It  was  a  great  stroke  in  the  road  of 
society  to  invent  representative  govern- 
ment, political  historians  tell  us.  It  per- 
mitted society  to  expand  not  only  polit- 
ically, but  in  all  ways  beyond  the  Umits 
of  the  voice  of  the  tribal  herdsman  or  the 
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day's  journey.  It  made  the  modem 
state  possible.  Another  great  invention 
in  the  machinery  of  representative  gov- 
ernment is  taking  place  at  the  present 
moment,  which  is  now  seen  in  Switzer- 
land, by  which  in  a  large  society  of  the 
modem  world  the  government  of  millions 
is  again  made  audible  and  by  all,  brought^ 
again  within  the  voice  of  the  herdsman 
and  again  within  the  limits  of  a  day's 
journey.  Through  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
the  largest  state  can  again  be  heard  as 
clearly  as  in  the  market-place  of  Athens. 
It  enables  the  Town  Meeting  to  put  on 
national  or  even  imperial  purposes  and 
yet  remain  a  Town  Meeting;  and  in 
Switzerland  we  have  seen  it  evolved 
naturally  and  easily  out  of  the  Town 
Meeting.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  Switzerland  is  that  there  we  see 
the  people  continually  changing  their 
fundamental  law — ^the  Constitution — to 
make  it  fit  the  changed  circumstances  of 
their  life.  The  period  which  elapses 
between  the  proposal  to  change  the  Swiss 
Constitution  and  the  change  itself  is  only 
a  few  months.  This  telephonic  current 
of  response  to  the  people's  wishes  &s  to 
the  provisions  of  tike  Constitution  is  a 
far  higher  exhibition  of  democratic  ability 
than  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  field  of 
constitutional  change  either  in  England 
or  the  United  States." 

However,  such  an  exhibition  of  demo- 
cratic ability  was  seen  in  Oregon  at  the 
State  election  in  June  of  last  year,  when 
the  voters  voted  on  five  constitutional 
amendments  proposed  by  initiative  peti- 
tion, five  initiative  bills  for  laws  and  one 
referendum  of  a  legislative  enactment; 
and  voted  with  an  intelligence  that  we 
seldom  find  in  legislative  bodies.  Out  of 
a  total  number  of  99,445  ballots  cast,  an 
average  of  74  per  cent,  was  cast  on  the 
various  propositions  submitted  to  the 
voters.  Moreover,  under  a  Primary 
Nominations  law  adopted  by  the  people 
in  1904 — placed  before  the  voters  as  an 
initiative  measure  after  the  Legislature 


had  refused  to  enact  such  a  law, — ^the 
voters  virtually  elected  their  choice  for 
United  States  Senator. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Lloyd,  in  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  writing,  was  his 
elimination  of  invective.  "How  much 
happier  and  more  useful  they  would  be 
if  they  would  do  right,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  of  industrial  pirates.  **  Men 
who  oppress  their  fellows,  who  take  what 
does  n't  belong  to  them,  whether  money, 
or  property  or  poUtical  power,  cannot  be 
happy.  They  do  n't  know  what  they  do. 
If  they  did  know,  if  tliey  could  see  it  all, 
they  would  n't  do  it."  We  find  that  sen- 
timent in  Marij  the  Social  Creator,  in 
which  are  four  chapters  on  "The  New 
Conscience" — as  a  factor  in  civilization, 
in  industry,  in  politics  and  in  education. 
Read  them  again  and  again^  and  each 
time  there  is  a  new  meaning,  a  new  idea, 
a  new  delight.  The  central  doctrine  of 
the  slave  power  was  that  the  laborer  was 
merely  merchandise,  a  commodity.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  some  Americans  so  de- 
clared. The  new  conscience  has  re- 
pealed that  idea,  substituting  the  declara- 
tion that  "labor  is  only  a  conmiodity." 
That  is  the  central  idea  of  present-day 
industry.  But  since  that  idea  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  liberties  of  the  laborer — and 
of  all  others — ^there  is  a  newer  conscience 
that  repudiates  it,  as  it  will  repudiate 
the  assertion  that  the  laborer  must  work 
out  his  own  social  and  industrial  salva- 
tion. What  would  we  answer  the  cor- 
mpting  lobbyist  who  says^  "I  did  not 
buy  the  sinner;  I  bought  his  sin  when  I 
paid  for  his  vote."  The  man  who  can 
leave  his  conscience  at  home  when  he 
goes  to  the  market-place  will  find  no 
conscience  when  he  goes  home. 

"  When  you  see  a  cause  against  which 
all  the  pM)wers  of  law.  Church,  culture 
and  wealth  are  united,  there  is  a  cause 
worth  looking  into,"  says  Uoyd.  "If 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  why  should  all 
these  mighty  institutions  be  so  disturbed 
about  it?  And  if  you  find  all  customs, 
statutes,  learnings,  creeds,  logics,  bazaars 
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and  currencies  against  it,  look  at  it  still 
more  seaichingly.  All  these  have  always 
at  the  first  been  united  against  any  new 
conscience  and  have  always  conspired 
against  it,  even  unto  the  death.  Let 
those  who  are  great  because  others  are 
small — let  those  who  are  happy  because 
others  are  wretched — let  those  who  are 
rich  because  others  are  poor — listen  out 
ot  their  golden  security  for  the  crier  of 
the  new  conscience.  His  voice  foretells 
a  new  day." 

Men  have  lamented — ^perhaps  still  la- 
ment— because  they  were  bom  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation ; 
but  the  abcJition  of  slavery  did  nothing 
more  than  clear  the  ground  of  a  little 
rubbish.  The  greatest  cause  of  history 
is  with  us  now — ^the  injustice  that  con- 
sumes the  poor  and  lowly.  There  is 
always  a  next  step,  and  the  present  next 
step  is  more  liberty  for  the  laborer,  for 
the  people.  "The  practical  work  of  to- 
day is  to  abcdish  the  cannibals  of  com- 
petition, warriors  of  supply  and  demand, 
tyrants  of  mcmopoly,  monsters  of  the 
market,  devourers  of  men,  women  and 
children,  buyers  and  sellers  of  life.  .  .  . 
Monopoly  is  force,  and  force  is  slaveiy, 
and  slavery  must  be  abolished.  The 
new  cmisdence  insists  that  every  question 
between  man  is  a  religious  question,  a 
question  of  moral  eccmomy  beifore  it  be- 
comes one  of  political  economy." 

Lloyd  brought,  and  left,  a  message  to 
the  church;  but  it  will  go  unheeded,  as 
the  message  of  the  Anti-Slavery  apostles 
went  unheeded.  In  one  of  the  strongest 
paragraphs  in  the  book  he  teUs  what  the 
new  Church  will  be;  and  by  telling  what 
it  will  not  be  he  shows  how  the  church  of 
to-day  is  n^ecting  its  opportunity.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  hear  one  who 
knows  how  recite  that  paragraph  of  two 
pages.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  may 
be  condensed  thus:  The  new  Church 
vrill  be  one  of  the  deed  as  well  as  of  the 
creed;  will  make  its  worshipers  share 
this  worid  as  well  as  the  next;  will  de- 
clare that  the  difference  in  death  rates 


of  classes  and  masses  is  evidoice  of  mur- 
der done  for  money;  will  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  pooriiouses  by  stoppiiig  the 
manufacture  of  poverty;  will  keep  its 
buildings  open  day  and  night  and  work 
its  congr^ation  in  relays  rather  than  let 
"  brothers "  starve  or  freeze  or  go  astray 
for  want  of  sympathy  or  advice;  will 
teach  that  we  are  now  living  the  life 
eternal;  will  not  ask  the  poor  to  give  up 
all  of  this  world  on  the  unsecured  prom- 
ise of  the  rich  to  divide  the  next  worid; 
will  judge  civilization  by  the  children  in 
the  back  alleys  rather  than  by  costly 
cathedrals;  will  make  every  social  wrong 
a  moral  wrong,  and  every  moral  wrong 
a  legal  wrong;  will  prevent  the  anarchy 
from  below  by  punishing  the  anarchy 
from  above;  will  deny  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  commit  infanticide;  will 
abolish  the  merchant  prince  and  factory 
corporation  rather  than  permit  them  to 
abolish  the  childhood  of  children;  will 
keep  a  hell  hot  in  this  worid  to  punish 
those  who  strike  at  God  through  his  im- 
age, man;  will  realize  the  vision  of  Car- 
lyle  of  a  Human  Catholic  Church. 

Lloyd  believed  that  the  new  conscience 
is  already  well  under  way  which  will  be- 
fore long  make  an  act  of  selfishness  as 
revolting  to  general  opinion,  and  there- 
fore as  rare,  as  an  act  of  immodesty.  We 
already  have  a  term,  hoggishness,  ap- 
plicable to  immodesty  and  selfishness. 
Mazzini  dreamed  of  a  religion  of  Democ- 
racy, and  Charies  Ferguson  has  written 
a  liook  on  that  subject,  but  it  is  too  much 
a  cry  of  despair.  Lloyd  never  cried  d$ 
profvndis;  his  was  a  vcnce  of  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  if  he  saw  daricness  he  spoke 
of  the  light  beyond.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  sun.  He  had  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  great  mission  of  humanity,  the  faith 
that  arouses  to  victory.  **  Civilization," 
he  said,  '^is  simply  applied  conscience, 
and  Progress  is  a  widening  conscience." 
like  other  ri^t-thinldng  men,  he  had 
no  patience  with  the  economists  who 
preach  selfishness  as  the  guide  of  con- 
duct, **and  the  men,  corporations  and 
nations  who  practise  it,'*  he  said,  '^are 
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heathen,  atheiists,  barbarians — ^more  ani- 
mals than  men." 

The  chapter  on  the  "New  Conscience 
in  Industry,"  written  when  what  we  have 
come  to  call  "  criminal  finance  "  was  riot- 
ing in  fancied  security,  is  a  prophecy  that 
the  new  conscience  will  break  into  the 
business  world  and  revolutionize  or  re- 
organize it.  "  The  test  of  time  has  shown 
that  all  the  things  the  Caesars  clai^ned 
belonged  to  God.  The  things  that  are 
really  Csesar's  are  only  those  that  are 
any  man's — ^the  right  to  be  one  of  all, 
and  to  be  a  brodbier."  The  world  of 
business  '"  reveals  itself  to  be  the  Darkest 
Continent,  where  there  is  no  God.  This 
is  the  atheism  which  menaces  the  reUgious 
life  of  mankind."  But,  thanks  to  "  muck- 
rakers,"  Ught  is  being  thrown  into  that 
Dark  Continent,  and  for  its  Devil's  code 
of  selfishness  something  better  will  be 
substituted.  Civilization  is  the  product 
of  great  expansions,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  threshold  of  another.  From  every 
department  of  domestic  life  save  that  of 
industry  the  right  of  private  war  has  been 
ehminated,  and  even  there  the  barbarian 
whose  voice  is  still  for  war  has  public 
sentiment — ^the  public  conscience — 
against  him.  "The  busmess  world," 
says  Lloyd,  "is  a  chamber  of  horrors, 
because  it  is  a  r^on  where  men  are 
forced  to  associate  but  where  they  defy 
the  laws  of  association";  but  "the  scramb- 
ling of  mankind  over  each  other  for  prop- 
er^ is  but  a  passing  phase  of  the  moon. 
True  property  can  only  be  got  as  citizen- 
ship was  got,  by  giving  to  all  that  we  may 
receive  from  aU." 

Strange  words,  set  to  strange  music, 
were  the  words  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  of  the  "  Battle  Hynm  of  the 
Republic."  Strange  words,  set  to  a  new 
music,  are  now  humming  through  the 
heart  of  man;  the  words  and  music  of 
the  new  conscience  and  new  liberty,  and 
they  have  brought  into  sight  that  obscene 
bird  fear,  which,  says  Emerson,  "is  the 
herald  of  all  revolutions.  One  thing  he 
teaches,  that  there  is  rottenness  where  he 
appears.     Our   property   is    timid,    our 


laws  are  timid,  our  cultivated  classes  are 
timid.  Fear  for  ages  has  boded  and 
mowed  and  gibbered  over  government 
and  property.  That  obscene  bird  is  not 
there  for  nothing.  He  indicates  great 
wrongs  which  must  be  righted." 

The  Czar  fears  for  his  "  property," — 
his  throne,  his  "divine  right  to  rule" 
and  his  equally  divine  right  to  own  men 
by  owning  the  gifts  of  God  that  men  must 
use  in  order  to  live.  The  slave-owner 
feared  for  his  "property," — ^men  and 
women  and  childr^  of  another  race  and 
color.  Our  transportation  kings,  coal 
czars  and  oil  emperors  fear  now  for  their 
"property,"  and  they,  having  killed  com- 
petition,  now  earnestly,  almost  tearfully 
insist  that  "competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  of  business."  But,  as  Lloyd  once 
said  to  me,  "it  is  not  competition  but 
man's  desire  to  satisfy  his  wants  that  is 
the  Ufe  of  business."  A  sort  of  state 
sovereignty  is  claimed  for  competition 
by  the  men  who  have  killed  competition 
in  their  own  lines,  and  are  reaching  out 
into  other  lines  to  kill  it  there.  That, 
however,  is  not  an  argument  against 
competition,  but  against  the  monopoly 
that  kills  it. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Lloyd's  lovable- 
ness  is  the  esteem,  the  love  the  Single- 
Tax  men  had  for  him;  for  Single-Tlkxers 
and  Socialists  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
He  and  I  once  had  an  almost  all-night 
session  over  the  Single-Tax,  could  not 
come  together,  and  agreed  to  disagree. 
But  I  believe  he  saw,  as  Thomas  6. 
Shearman  did  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
and  as  is  coming  to  be  well  recognized 
now,  that  the  great  economic  contest  is 
to  be  between  Socialism  and  the  Single- 
Tax;  and,  as  Shearman  said,  the  kings 
of  riches  will  fall  all  over  themselves  to 
get  into  the  Single-Tax  wagon  and  save 
what  remnant  they  can.  Sodalists  and 
Single-Taxers  agree  that  involuntary  pov- 
erty is  unnecessaiy  and  a  curse  to  hu- 
manity; that  it  can  be  abolished  and 
should  be  abolished.  Their  essential 
disagreement  is  as  to  ownership  of  the 
means   and   instruments   of  production. 
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Socialists  demand  public-ownership  of 
private  and  public  property.  Single- 
Taxer3  demand  public-ownership  of  pub- 
lic property,  but  private-ownership  of 
private  property.  The  franchise  kings 
assert  the  justice  of  private-ownership  of 
public  as  well  as  private  property,  for- 
getting that  in  the  early  days  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities  the  grantees 
sought  franchises  and  asked  for  l^e  right 
of  eminent  domain  on  the  ground  that 
the  utilities  to  be  constructed  were  "  pub- 
lic property  devoted  to  public  uses." 
The  Single-Taxers  assert  that  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Socialism  is  the  denial  of 
the  justice  of  interest.  Socialists  assert 
that  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Single- 
Tax  is  that  it  admits  the  justice  of  private- 
ownership  of  capital — ^the  wealth  that  is 
used  for  the  production  of  more  wealth. 

"When  poverty  is  abolished,"  says 
Uoyd,  "then  the  production  of  wealth 
in  die  worid  will  really  begin."  It  is  not 
true  that  men  will  not  work  unless  driven 
by  stress  or  fear  of  poverty,  and  the  very 
men  who  are  loudest  in  making  this  as- 
sertion— the  captains  of  industry — dis- 
prove it  when  they  themselves  bend  every 
energy  to  the  acquirement  of  more  wealth. 
We  see  that  labor  is  not  a  curse,  but  a 
blessing.  Labor  b  a  curse  only  when  the 
laborer  is  cursed,  by  the  contempt  of 
those  who  think  it  degrading  to  render 
service  for  service  and  degrade  them- 
selves by  accepting  service  without  render- 
ing an  equivalent;  who  regard  it  as  a 
fair  proposition  that  the  laborer  should 
"gather  driftwood  on  shares." 

"Henry  George  is  right  in  predicting 
a  disint^ration  of  political  parties," 
Lloyd  once  said  to  me.  "  There  is  a  lack 
of  conscience  in  our  politics,  and  the  pub- 
lic conscience  will  finally  awake  and 
transform  our  politics."  Politics  is  the 
science  of  government — not  a  science  of 
warfare  for  possession  of  offices,  nor  yet 
of  placing  tiie  unworthy  in  the  public 
service.  We  can  no  more  have  clean 
politics  without  conscience  than  we  can 
have  clean  morals  without  conscience. 
Lloyd  once  said  to  Mayor  Jones,  of  Tole- 


do— Golden-Rule  Jones — ^that "  the  Grold- 
en  Rule  is  the  original  of  every  political 
constitution  ever  written  or  spoken."  It 
is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  of  reci- 
procity, of  cooperation;  and,  clearly, 
man  was  made  for  cooperation.  The 
members  of  the  physical  body  of  man 
cooperate  one  witii  another;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  physical  body  of  society  must 
cooperate  similarly.  We  have  made  pol- 
itics war,  a  war  that  would  sometimes 
be  more  merciful  if  the  victims  were 
killed  instantaneously.  Because  of  the 
political  war  in  the  nation,  we  have  race- 
wars  in  the  nation.  "In  politics,"  says 
Lloyd,  "the  people  are  sighing  for  peace. 
They  are  as  weary  of  the  political  cam- 
paign as  of  the  industrial  competition." 
We  are  told  from  the  inner  circles  of 
finance  and  business  that  presidential 
campaigns  disturb  business,  and  hence 
that  the  term  of  the  President  should  be 
six  or  eight  years,  or  longer. 

The  most  advanced  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  workingmen  has  for 
one  of  its  objects  to  put  an  end  to  party 
government — ^which  is  party  misgovem- 
ment.  Instead  of  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people,  says  Lloyd,  party  govemmoit 
nullifies  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  in  a  recent  review  of 
Winston  Churchill's  ConisUm,  that  "it 
is  a  psychological  fact  that  most  people 
in  this  world  want  to  be  led,  and  political 
leaders  rise  to  the  top  by  a  principle  of 
natural  selection,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Most  people  are  democrats  in  that  they 
believe  in  government  by  the  people. 
The  people  don't  want  to  be  led — or 
driven,  or  pushed  or  pulled.  They  wish 
to  go.  Most  of  the  men  who  become 
political  leaders  rise  to  the  top  by  corpor- 
ate selection,  not  by  natural  selection; 
and  as  Lloyd  happily  expressed  it,  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  means  survival  of  the 
fiercest  and  the  most  cunning."  In  that 
review  of  ConiHon  we  read  the  com- 
placent conclusion  that  "  the  New  Hamp- 
shire people  seem  to  like  bossism,  else 
they  would  not  have  put  up  with  it  so 
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long."  Let  us  draw  the  equally  logical 
conclusion  that  most  people  seem  to  like 
insurance  frauds,  else  diey  would  not 
have  put  up  with  them  so  long;  or,  most 
New  England  manufacturers  seem  to 
like  high  tariffs  on  raw  materials,  else 
they  would  not  have  put  up  with  them  so 
long;  or,  most  people  do  n't  want  a  ptire- 
food  law,  else  they  would  have  had  one 
long  ago.  We  might  assert  that  the 
producers  of  Europe  like  wars  and  huge 
standing  armies,  because  they  have  not 
abolished  them. 

That  there  is  a  new  conscience  in  poli- 
tics— ^merely  a  growth  of  the  public  con- 
science— is  not  to  be  doubted.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  overthrow  of  political  bosses 
and  the  smashing  of  poUtical  machines 
in  more  than  one  State  and  City  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  in  the 
nation-wide  demand  of  the  common 
people  for  primary  nomination  laws  and 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  Law- 
making and  law-killing  by  parties  and 
corporations  has  come  to  an  end  in  Ore- 
gon. Boss  and  machine  nommations 
have  been  abolished  in  Oregon.  "Grov- 
emment  by  party  is  not  a  means  of  set- 
tling things,"  says  Lloyd;  ""it  is  the  best 
of  devices  for  keeping  them  unsettled. 
.  .  .  Party  threatens  liberty  in  the  same 
way  that  a  standing  army  does.  It 
breeds  a  servility  to  itself  which  the  heads 
of  the  powerful  organizations  are  con- 
stantly tempted  to  use  for  their  own  selfish 
advancement  .  .  .  the  methods  of  party 
government  are  a  bloodless — almost  al- 
ways bloodless  reproduction  of  those  in 
war."  Selfish  principles  cannot  lead 
to  an  unselfish  consummation.  The 
party  mismanages  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party,  and  invites  the  voter 
to  use  the  party  for  his  private  gain. 

It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Lloyd  that 
the  checks  on  popular  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were  not 
so  much  the  result  of  distrust  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  founders  of  the  government  as 
the  deliberate  choice  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  he  would  have  re- 
vised that  statement  had  he  lived  to  re- 


vise the  manuscript  of  Man^  the  Social 
Creator.  However  that  may  be,  Uoyd 
did  not  look  upon  a  constitution  as  a 
fetish.  "We  have  the  right  not  to  be 
governed  by  dead  men,"  he  said  to  me. 
"Each  generation  has  a  right  to  change, 
amend  or  repeal  its  constitutimi,  without 
asking  permission  of  the  cemetery." 
Nor  had  he  the  legal  and  judicial  rever- 
ence for  authorities.  Sitting  on  the  lake 
shore  at  Winnetka  I  said  to  him  one  night : 
"If  you  had  practiced  law  you  would 
have  been  a  continuous  revolution. 
Think  of  your  making  an  argument 
and  getting  a  stare  decisis  decision!** 
"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Or  sitting  pa- 
tiently when  the  opposing  counsel  called 
the  court's  attention  to  a  line  of  unbroken 
decisions  running  back  to  Robin  Hood's 
bam,  proving  that  injustice  is  equity." 

Truer  political  word  has  not  been 
spoken  than  Lloyd's  assertion  that  "se- 
curity of  subsistence  is  the  indivisible 
other  side  of  the  suffrage."  To  give  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  hungry,  over- 
driven, leisureless,  the  suffrage  and  tell 
them  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
rich,  the  initiated,  the  worldly-wise,  the 
well-fed,  the  leisured,  with  the  vote  which 
requires  for  its  effective  handling  wealth, 
leisure,  experience,  knowledge  and  morals 
"is  a  mere  freak  of  extermination,"  he 
says— which  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
declaration  in  Progress  and  Poverty. 
Grovemment,  the  real  article  of  govern- 
ment, requires  a  People,  or  The  People. 
We  have  about  eighly  millions  of  popu- 
lation, but  that  population  is  not  yet  a 
People.  "The  People  means  union," 
and  "union  is  peace."  We  must  have 
peace  in  all  our  relations  before  we  can 
be  a  People. 

Nothing  better  has  been  written  on 
education  than  the  chapter  on  "The  New 
Conscience  in  Education."  It  embodies 
the  philosophy,  the  science,  the  constitu- 
tion of  education.  Lloyd  heard  the  cry 
of  the  children.  They  were  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  "  Society,"  he  says, 
"is  pitiably,  wickedly,  wastefully  dere- 
lict in  the  care  of  its  young.    The  baby 
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quails  and  infant  wolves  are  better  off 
than  our  children,  relatively.  More  natu- 
ral is  their  youUi,  more  complete  thdr 
preparation.  We  are  outraging  our  chil- 
dren's lives  at  just  the  point  where  the 
brutes  perfect  that  of  their  little  ones.  .  .  . 
To  make  the  scheme  of  education  com- 
plete the  eighteen  hours  the  child  spends 
out  of  school  must  be  on  as  high  a  plane 
as  the  six  hours  in  school.  .  .  .  Educa- 
tion must  be  life,  and  life  must  be  educa- 
tion. Our  pretended  guarantee  of  an 
education  for  every  child  must  be  a  real 
guarantee."  One  has  a  right  to  be  in- 
dignant at  our  n^lect  of  the  children 
when  it  is  remembered  that  n^t  less  than 
a  miUion  and  three-quarters  of  Amerian 
children  who  should  be  in  school  are 
working  in  factories,  coal  breakers  and 
department  stores,  and  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  can  be  maintained  in 
comfort  by  less  than  six  hours'  work  a 
day  on  the  part  of  each  able-bodied  adult 
male — ^without  assistance  of  women, 
diildren  and  cripples.  When  bank  di- 
rectors treat  bank  assets  as  society  treats 
its  greatest  asset — children — society  de- 
mands a  state's  prison  sentence  for  the 
bank  directors.  A  visitor  from  Altruria 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  our  edu- 
cational arrangements  were  planned  to 
prevent  the  general  spread  of  intelligence 
and  training  without  which  the  conmion 
people  cannot  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  life. 

Lloyd  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
labor  movement,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
it  is  not  the  laborer's  movement  any  more 
than  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  was  the 
Nero's  movement.  "The  labor  move- 
ment is  specially  the  movement  of  our 
times.  The  laborers  alone  cannot  con- 
duct it.  It  is  the  heir,  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent,  of  all  the  great  emancipations 
which  have  made  civilization,  and  its 
questions  can  be  settled  only  by  the  use 
of  all  the  entailed  estates  of  progress." 
The  labor  question,  the  Negro  question, 
the  Indian  question,  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, the  woman's  and  the  Hiilippine 
questions  are  the  same  old  Man's  ques- 


tion put  to  the  consdoice  of  humanity 
by  the  Sphinx  whose  catechism  has  no 
last  page.  Lloyd,  like  Henry  George, 
finds  the  key  for  the  arch  when  he  writes: 

''The  American  labor  movement  is 
drawn  on  by  its  destiny  to  find  no  resting 
place  until  its  democracy  recognizes  the 
industrial  liberty,  fraternity,  equality, 
of  all  men  and  women,  of  all  births,  na- 
tive and  foreign;  of  all  colors,  white 
and  red,  black  and  yellow;  and  of  all 
occupations,  manual  and  mental,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  Let  there  be  one  outcast, 
one  Samson,  prisoner,  holding  to  the 
pillars  of  our  temple,  and  we  are  undone." 

The  trouble  is,  labor  leaders  and  anti- 
union leaders  have  not  yet  seen  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  social  questions  by 
dividing  men  into  the  eternally  elect  and 
the  eternally  danmed.  Labor  leaders 
have  no  more  right  to  put  the  blame  of  all 
social  ills  on  the  plutocracy  than  the  latter 
has  to  put  it  on  the  worldng-people. 

Lloyd  often  used  the  words  "revolu- 
tion" and  "evolution"  interchangeably. 
"  Neither  God  nor  man  can  make  a  two- 
year  old  colt  in  ten  minutes,"  he  said  to 
me.  "Things  must  grow.  We  must 
get  the  bad  out  of  the  way  and  give  the 
good  opportunity  to  grow.  Hiere  is 
good  in  the  worst  of  us  if  we  give  it  a 
chance  to  grow."  He  refused  to  sepa- 
rate the  social  law  from  the  moral  law, 
insisting  that  what  was  not  moral  was 
not  social.  Morality  meant  more  to  him 
than  chastity,  temperance  and  observ- 
ance of  the  statutes  against  sheep-eteal- 
ing  and  till-tap[Hng.  The  iSleventih  com- 
mandment, "that  ye  love  one  another," 
was  in  his  code  of  ethics  inclusive  of  the 
other  ten.  He  was  a  I%ilosophicaI  So- 
cialist, but  not  a  class-conscious  Socialist. 
He  believed  that  progress  follows  the 
evolutionary  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
true  political  economy  was  to  him  neither 
more  nor  less  than  moral  economy,  and 
politics  merely  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
humanity,  a  section  of  the  moral  law. 
When  he  said  that "  the  history  of  human- 
ity is  the  growth  of  (me  new  consci«ice 
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into  another/'  he  meant  **  growth  by  ex- 
pansion of  conscience."  In  fact,  Man, 
the  Social  Creator  is  a  work  on  the  evo- 
lution of  conscience.  It  is  Lloyd's  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  goodness  and  Kigh 
destiny  of  his  fellow-men,  whom  he  loved. 
He,  his  life  and  work,  remind  me  of  the 
hope,  the  faith,  the  ecstacy  of  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam."  For  him,  man,  having 
moved  through  life  of  lower  phase,"  is 
ready  to  obey  the  coBunand  and  attain 
the  result, 

"be  born  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  118  and  the  crowning  race.*' 

He  was  a  very  type 

"Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge,  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and£arth*s,  and  in  their  hand 

,  Is  Nature  like  an  open  book.** 


There  was  in  his  philosophy  no  justi- 
*fication  for  despair, 

"^For  all  we  thought  and  k>ved  and  did. 

And  hoped  andTsuffer'd,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  m  them  is  flower  and  fruit" 

The  flower  and  fruit  whereof  Lloyd 
was  a  noble  type, 

"Appearing  ere  the  times  were  rme, 
That  mend  <»  mine  who  lives  with  God, 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


Once  I  asked  him,  *'What  is  the  'one 
far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves*?"  And  he  answered: 
''All  those  things  that  we  dream  of  and 
hope  for  and  believe  in." 

W.  G.  Egoleston. 

Heleruiy  Montana. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  UPON  SOCIALISTIC 
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LANGUAGE  is  the  force  which  is 
no^  shaping  and  determining  the 
practical  development  of  socialistic  or- 
ganization. This  influence,  apparently 
little  appreciated  except  among  officials 
of  the  social  democratic  party  of  the  world, 
has  ever  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  the  propaganda  because 
it  haiB  prevented  a  fusion  of  those  social- 
istic organizations  whose  principles  were 
identical  and  because  it  has  tended  to 
make  socialistic  doctrines  of  almost  lim- 
itless variety.  Differences  in  language 
have  tended  to  divide  into  passively  an- 
tagonistic or  openly  hostile  groups  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  strong  and 
compact  international  organization  of 
socialists  whose  power  would  have  been 
incalculable.  If  the  present  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  languages  spoken 
by  socialists  succeeds,  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  great  measure  the  forces  which  have 


divided  socialism  will  be  overcome.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  organization 
which  results  will  be  so  modified  in  char- 
acter as  to  be  much'  less  dangerous  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  non-socialist. 
To  understand  the  involved  part  which 
language  has  played  and  will  play  to- 
ward socialistic  oiganization,  the  term 
"socialists*'  must  be  so  limited  as  to  ex- 
clude that  large  mass  of  so-called  social- 
ists who  have  no  effect  upon  the  practical 
progress  of  the  party. 

In  its  present  disorganized  state,  social- 
ism seems  almost  impossible  of  definition, 
the  popular  statement  that  there  are  as 
many  kinds  of  socialism  as  there  are 
socialists  seeming  but  little  of  an  exag- 
geration. In  general,  however,  the  term 
"  socialism  **  as  here  used  represents  that 
economic  doctrine  which  would  abolish 
the  competitive  system  by  substituting 
therefor  a  collective   ownership  of  the 
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means  of  productioii.  Although  this 
academic  conception  of  socialism  regards* 
it  primarily  as  an  evolutionary  process 
the  culmination  of  which  will  take  years 
of  gradual  development,  to  this  basis  has 
been  added  many  theories  much  more 
radical,  fantastic,  and  visionary.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  at  root  social- 
ism is  an  economic  doctrine  to  be  brought 
into  effect  either  by  political  evolution 
or  revolution,  additional  governmental, 
moral,  and  theological  excrescences  have 
in  the  course  of  time  adhered  to  it.  Be- 
longing to  this  secondary  group  of  social- 
istic parties,  is  the  social  revolutionary 
party  which  believes  in  the  propagation 
of  its  principles  by  force  and  bloodshed 
— ^the  "terror"  of  the  Russians,  but  the 
social  democratic  party  of  the  world, 
which  seems  about  to  become  the  great 
socialistic  organization  through  the  subtle 
influence  of  language,  represents  the 
evolutionary  type. 

Not  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  however,  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  peculiar  local  conditions,  have 
the  many  divisions  of  the  socialistic  party 
been  made.  Membership  in  any  of  the 
local  branches  depends  to  a  surprisingly 
laige  extent,  not  upon  the  principles 
held  by  the  organization  but  upon  re- 
ligion, vocation,  race  and  language. 
Through  the  intensity  of  these  personal 
feelings,  bitter  animosities  have  in  many 
cases  been  aroused  between  different 
factions  of  the  same  general  group  of 
socialists.  In  causing  this  unfriendli- 
ness, all  four  elements  have  in  most  cases 
had  a  bearing  of  such  character  that  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  prejudices  which 
have  caused  these  dissensions  are  older 
than  socialism  and  entirely  apart 
from  it. 

Although  socialism  does  not  concern 
itself  primarily  with  theology,  religious 
differences  form  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
In  general,  the  attitude  of  established 
churches  is  in  opposition  to  socialistic 
oiganizations.    Moreover,  groups  of  so- 


cialists of  antagonistic  religious  bdieCs 
refuse  to  become  part  of  one  organisation. 
For  this  ecclesiastical  hostili^  the  old 
idea  that  socialism  as  such  is  unchristian, 
and  the  confusion  of  anarchism  with  so- 
cialism, is  responsible  in  part.  The  op- 
position of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  any 
propaganda  which  tends  to  upset  tl^ 
established  order  of  things  or  attacks 
constituted  authority  accounts  for  much 
of  its  unfriendliness.  In  other  cases,  the 
relations  between  the  established  chuidi 
and  the  state  are  so  close  that  anything 
believed  inimical  to  the  government  is 
considered  a  menace  to  the  religious  or- 
ganization. This  antagonistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  established  church  has 
cast  socialism  into  more  or  less  of  dis- 
repute, thus  preventing  its  acceptance 
by  many  whose  loyalty  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical aulJiority  is  greater  than  their  loyalty 
to  their  opinions.  Moreover,  many  or- 
ganizations which  are  actually  socialistic 
in  view  do  not  join  the  international  parfy 
because  of  the  religious  stigma  attached. 
The  force  of  this  religious  influence  is 
probably  felt  the  most  in  Poland.  Among 
the  uneducated  and  comparatively  docile 
portion  of  the  people  there  pievaik  a 
strong  desire  for  die  things  socialism 
promises.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of 
the  religious  influences  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear,  the  many  societies  whidi 
have  been  formed  which  hold  to  the  same 
principles  as  the  hated  socialists,  have 
been  given  other  names  and  of  course 
have  had  Uttle  influence  upcm  the  inter- 
national situation.  Branches  of  the  so- 
cial revolutionary  party  whose  members 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
church  hate  divisions  of  the  social  dem- 
ocratic party  whose  constituents  are 
Roman  in  affiliation.  In  Germany  and 
Russia  as  well  as  Poland,  the  feeling  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  is  extremely  iMtlfcr. 
In  disordered  Russia,  brutally  bloody 
clashes  between  Christians  and  Jews  are 
of  daily  occurrence  irrespective  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 
In  nearby  countries,  these  animorities 
seem  to  take  less  Utter  eiqpression  only 
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because  of  the  greater  strength  of  the 
governments.  This  hostility  has  result- 
ed in  the  formation  by  Jewish  socialists 
of  the  Bund — really  a  social  democratic 
organization,  but  nevertheless  hostile  in 
some  measure  both  to  it  and  to  the  social 
revolutionary  party  of  Russia.  The  re- 
cent clash  in  the  Chicago  ghetto  between 
members  of  the  Bund  and  of  the  social 
democratic  party  of  the  world  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Uiis  feeling/  Thus  the  old 
tragic  story  of  Jewish  and  Christian  an- 
tagonism, aided,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
influences  of  race  and  language,  has  kept 
divided  a  party  which,  if  united,  would 
nearly  treble  its  present  strength. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
effect  of  religious  differences,  is  that  of 
vocation  upon  socialistic  organization. 
In  general,  the  various  divisions  of  the 
social  democrats  recruit  their  members 
from  the  cities  and  the  different  branches 
of  the  social  revolutionists  look  to  the 
country  for  their  strength.  To  counter^ 
act  the  power  of  the  social  revolutionists 
in  the  country  districts  of  Russia,  the 
agrarian  democratic  party  was  launched 
under  social  democratic  auspices.  This 
soon  lost  the  few  distinctive  characteris- 
tics which  it  originally  bore,  and  was  as- 
similated by  otiier  organizations.  The 
same  strife  is  abo  noticeable  in  France 
where  the  conmiunistic  socialism  of  the 
country  comes  into  contact  with  that  of 
the  towns  where  it  is  more  highly  devel- 
oped. In  the  United  States,  the  few 
socialists  of  the  country  towns  are  of  the 
evolutionary  type  but  nevertheless  are 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  the  social 
democratic  party  of  the  cities. 

It  is  around  the  Baltic — the  region 
which  is  the  center  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical activities  of  socialism  to-day,  that 
race  prejudice  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  setting  socialists  against  each 
other.  From  the  beginning  of  history, 
that  country  has  been  almost  continu- 
ously a  bloody  battlefield  where  races 
have  stru^ed  desperately,  been  reduced 
to  submission,  annihilated,  but  never 
assimilated.    The    racial    struggle    has 


been  continuous  and  the  hatreds  thus 
engendered  have  been  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  The  Letts,  Ugrians,  Poles, 
Finns,  Lapps,  Buriats,  Czechs,  Wends, 
Ostiuks,  Lithuanians,  Livonians,  Estho- 
nians,  Prussians,  Russians,  and  many 
more  races  and  subdivisions  of  races 
each  to-day  keep  up  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  their  historic  animosities.  This 
hereditary  hostility  has  made  each  race 
feel  distrustful  of  the  socialistic  organi- 
zations of  other  peoples  although  of  iden- 
tical principles.  The  social  democratic 
organizations  of  the  Finns,  for  instance, 
are  continually  bickering  with  similar. 
Lithuanian  groups.  To  this  race-pre- 
judice, Gregory  Maxime  attributes  the 
fall  of  the  ill-fated  Baltic  republic  which 
under  his  leadership  defied  the  power  of 
the  Czar  until  the  old  feelings  of  race- 
hatred broke  out  again.  Ever]rwhere 
this  same  condition  exists.  The  Franco- 
German  ill-feeling  has  caused  the  French 
social  democrats  to  refuse  to  join  the 
social  democratic  party  of  the  world  al- 
though their  principles  coincide.  Run- 
ning through  all  this  question  of  race- 
prejudice,  is  another  consideration  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  divorced  from  it — 
difference  in  language. 

Difference  in  language  as  it  affects  so- 
cialistic organization  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  these  three  elements  of  dis- 
union and  yet  has  intrinsic  force.  The 
inherent  difficulty  of  organizing  a  mass 
of  men  who,  although  agreed  as  to  prin- 
ciples, speak  many  different  tongues,  b 
almost  enough  in  itself  to  render  impos- 
sible the  propagation  of  any  doctrine  such 
as  socialiism  which  depends  for  its  final 
acceptance  upon  thoroug^h  conviction  by 
involved  argument.  The  socialistic  party 
is,  as  a  whole,  composed  of  men  who  are 
not  highly  educated;  few  of  its  leaders 
speak  more  than  one  language  besides 
their  own.  So  great  are  these  mechan- 
ical difficulties,  that  even  the  optimistic 
leaders  of  the  social  democratic  party  of 
the  world  are  anything  but  sanguine  as 
to  the  possibility  of  forming  one  homo- 
geneous organization  until  some  of  the 
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many  language  difficulties  are  eliminated. 
This  trouble  is  not  confined  to  the  Old 
World  as  is  illustrated  by  the  attempts 
of  the  Illinois  state  central  conmiittee  to 
gather  into  the  socialistic  fold  the  Poles, 
Huns,  and  Lithuanians  of  South  Chicago, 
who  still  clung  to  their  native  dialects. 
After  signal  failure,  the  party  turned  its 
attention  to  the  English-speaking  Scan- 
dinavians and  Germans  of  the  West 
Pullman  district  of  Chicago,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  socialist  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature.  Where  there  was  a 
common  language,  the  socialists  were 
successful;  where  there  were  nuiny  diflFer- 
ent  tongues,  they  lost.  Countless  similar 
examples  showing  the  virtual  impossibil- 
ity of  forming  a  strong  political  organi- 
zation among  people  who  speak  different 
languages  might  be  dted.  Although 
racial  and  religious  hatreds  have  in  them- 
selves exerted  powerful  tendencies  to 
make  difficult  the  union  into  one  effective 
organization  of  the  many  socialistic  par- 
ties, influences  springing  from  the  differ- 
ences in  language  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  this  effect.  When  the  line  of 
difference  between  socialists  of  the  same 
class  is  religious  in  its  origin,  a  difference 
in  their  languages  renders  this  unfriendli- 
ness more  bitter  and  harder  to  overcome. 
Although  primarily  the  result  of  religious 
prejudice,  the  hostility  between  the  Rus- 
sian social  revolutionists  and  the  members 
of  the  Bund  has  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  speak  pure  Russian 
and  the  latter  Yiddish.  The  influence 
of  language  upon  race-prejudice  is  equally 
clear.  As  long  as  two  peoples  who  are 
inclined  to  hate  each  other  do  not  speak 
the  same  language,  a  cessation  of  that 
unfriendliness  is  very  improbable.  That 
this  influence  is  generally  recognized  is 
shown  by  Russia's  attempt  to  force  the 
many  peoples  of  the  Baltic  province  to 
give  up  their  native  tongues  for  that  of 
their  masters  and  by  Germany's  prohibi- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  French  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Until  these  peoples  under  the 
sway  of  the  same  government  do  adopt 
a  conmion  language,  it  is  a  certainty  that 


their  present  hatred  toward  eveiything 
foreign  wiU  exist. 

Thus  early  in  1905  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  sodiJist  party  saw  that  the  first 
step  toward  securing  a  centralized  inter- 
national organization  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  constantly  disunifying  etfects 
of  so  many  languages,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  tongues 
spoken  by  members  of  parties  which 
were  really  socialistic  in  principle.  With 
their  characteristic  disregard  for  prac^ 
tical  details,  many  of  the  stronger  mem- 
bers of  the  social  democratic  party  of  the 
worid  became  very  active  in  attempting 
to  give  shape  to  the  movement.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  present  differences  in 
language  they  clearly  saw;  they  under- 
stood that  if  the  present  number  of 
tongues  in  the  regions  where  socialism 
might  flourish  could  be  reduced  to  three 
and  eventually  one,  their  party  would 
become  of  greatly  increased  strength; 
but  the  course  of  action  necessary  to  in- 
augurate this  reform  they  did  not  formu- 
late with  any  very  great  definiteness. 
The  then-existing  social  democratic  party 
of  the  world  was  taken  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  international  organization.  To  this 
was  added  the  efficient  and  successful 
social  democratic  party  of  Germany  and 
the  socialist  party  of  the  United  States* 
which,  although  in  local  politics  of  little 
value,  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  inter- 
national organization.  Dr.  Maxime  con- 
tributed his  Baltic  branch  of  the  evolu- 
tionary socialists  and  a  few  nearby  Rus- 
sian social  democrats  and  members  of 
the  Bund  followed  soon  after.  From 
this  new  social  democratic  party  of  the 
world,  all  languages  except  English, 
Russian,  and  German  are  to  be  gradually 
eliminated.  When  Dr.  Maxime  was  in 
the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
he  visited  local  groups  and  attempted  to 
centralize  the  American  section  of  the 
language  reform.  In  the  Chicago  ghetto 
and  in  South  Chicago,  great  and  faariy 
effective  attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  carry  out  this  plan  by  attempting  to 
minimize  the  number  of  languages  in 
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use.  A  generation  is  the  tipie  set  for 
the  success  of  the  Chicago  movement  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Frankel  who  was  left  in 
charge  by  Dr.  Maxime. 

As  this  eUmination  of  languages  goes 
on,  it  is  thought  by  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  that  the  four  most  important 
causes  of  their  lack  of  unity — ^race  preju- 
dice, religious  animosity,  difference  of 
vocation,  and  mechanical  difficulty  of  a 
multiplicity  of  tongues,  will  be  eradicated. 
This  introduction  of  a  few  conmion  lan- 
guages cannot  help  but  batter  down  the 
barriers  of  race-hatred  between  the  small- 
er racial  divisions  of  the  same  general 
socialistic  party.  In  small  regions  such 
as  the  Baltic  provinces  where  now  per- 
haps a  dozen  languages  are  spoken,  the 
effect  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Russian  is 
sure  to  result  in  the  ultimate  imion  of 
the  organization  there.  The  Russian 
government,  by  its  attempt  to  do  this 
very  thing,  has  proved  itself  an  unwitting 
ally.  Whether  this  process  will  be  equal- 
ly effective  when  applied  to  the  larger 
divisions  is  considered  more  uncertain. 
In  regard  to  the  different  religions,  the 
same  general  effect  is  obvious.  With 
conmion  languages,  the  old  hatreds  and 
sus{Hcions  would  be  gradually  oveicoi^e 
by  a  more  free  exchange  of  ideas.  Con- 
tact of  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  and 
Gentile  would  be  made  practicable  and 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  fusion  of 
the  socialists  who  were  formerly  kept 
separated  by  religious  differences. 

More  difficult,  however,  is  the  task  of 
uniting  the  laborer  in  the  city  and  the 
peasant  through  the  influence  of  language 
reform.  Although  in  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  southern  Russia,  different 
languages  or  dialects  are  spoken,  the 
factor  which  separates  these  socialists  is 
the  fundamental  differences  in  their  kind 
of  socialism.  The  social  democrat  of 
the  dty  beUeves  as  a  general  thing  that 
socialism  should  and  will  come  as  the 
result  of  evolutionary  processes  which 
are  to  be  caused  by  a  general  education 
of  .the  people;  the  social  revolutionist 
in  the  countiy  and  provincial  cities  relies 


on  the  "terror" — ^the  socialistic  expres- 
sion for  indiscriminate  butchery — to  bring 
about  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  millen- 
ium.  In  just  what  manner  this  chasmic 
difficulty  will  be  bridged  by  the  language 
reform  is  not  made  clear  by  the  enthu- 
siastic socialists.  With  the  vague  optim- 
ism characteristic  of  their  party,  the 
leaders  in  this  language  movement  say 
they  rather  think  in  some  way  the  precise 
particulars  of  which  they  do  not  know, 
it  will  prove  effective. 

If  the  reform  is  successful,  the  resultant 
socialistic  organization  will  of  course  be 
greatly  strengthened.  At  the  same  time 
moreover  it  is  equally  evident  that  those 
elements  which  the  non-socialist  consid- 
ers the  most  dangerous  will  be  thoroughly 
eUminated.  This  is  almost  proved  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  branch  of  the  party 
whichls  leading  in  this  propaganSrX 
the  most  conservative.  Although  many 
of  the  divisions  which  will  be  amalga- 
mated will  bring  with  them  some  of  their 
more  radical  ideas,  the  organization 
which  results  will  inevitably  be  given  its 
character  from  the  evolutionary  theories 
of  the  present  social  democratic  party  of 
the  world.  This  organization  has  re- 
peatedly gone  on  record  as  intolerant  of 
anything  bordering  on  the  "terror." 
Thus,  although  this  ultimate  social  dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  world  is  sure  to  have 
greatly  increased  effectiveness  if  the  vis- 
ionary plans  of  its  leaders  materialize, 
those  elements  which  to  the  non-socialist 
appear  the  least  radical  will  automatically 
characterize  this  new  monster  organization . 

"A  greater  foe  to  organized  socialism 
than  capital  and  hostile  government 
combined  is  difference  in  language,'* 
said  Dr.  Maxime,  in  summing  up  the 
question  to  the  writer  in  the  summer  of 
1906.  "Were  it  not  for  these  conditions, 
which  would  not  exist  were  there  fewer 
differences  in  language,  Russia  to-day 
would  have  been  a  republic.  If  a  com- 
mon language  had  made  race  prejudice 
in  the  Baltic  impossible,  the  Baltic  re- 
public would  have  been  in  existence  and 
I  would  not  be  a  hunted  fugitive.     If 
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Russia  bad  one  language,  it  would  to-day 
be  a  social  democracy^  where  economic 
justice  would  be  the  basis  of  everything. 
The  eUmination  of  many  of  the  languages 
now  spoken  by  socialists  would  overcome 
much  of  the  disunifying  effect  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice.  By  this  plan 
of  tlirowing  out  of  use  superfluous  lan- 


guages, we  hope  to  unite  the  socialists  of 
the  world  into  one  efficient,  centralized 
and  irresistible  organization  which  will 
by  a  peaceful  and  gradual  evolutionary 
process  revolutionixe^^e  economic  sys- 
tem of  th^  world.*^ 

Warren  Dunham  Foster. 
Chicago^  III. 


RECENT  HUMANISTIC  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW 

ZEALAND. 


Bt  Edward  Tregear, 

secretary  of  Labor  for  the  Commonwealth  of  New  Zealand. 


SO  CONSTANTLY  do  communica- 
tions addressed  to  me  arrive  from 
the  United  States,  so  numerous  are  the 
letters  from  journalists,  lawyers,  farmers, 
politicians,  and  university  men,  concern- 
ing our  "  progressive  legislation  "  in  New 
Zealand,  tfiat  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  drawing  attention  to  late  events  oc- 
curring in  our  little  colony.  In  calling 
it  **  little  "  I  refer  chiefly  to  its  paucity  of 
population,  and  to  the  slight  conmiercial 
importance  which  its  isolated  position 
and  distance  from  the  world's  great  cen- 
ters at  present  renders  unavoidable.  In 
other  ways  we  laughingly  hope  that  the 
value  of  our  minute  existence  may  be 
estimated  as  is  the  rare  excellence  of 
radium. 

In  writing  of  what  has  been  lately  done 
towards  the  betterment  of  our  economic 
and  social  order  by  legislation,  it  will  be 
fair  to  present  not  only  what  has  been 
brought  into  permanent  existence,  but 
also  what  has  been  attempted,  and  what 
is  projected  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
world  of  practical  men  it  is  the  accepted 
rule  to  count  only  actual  achievements, 
but  the  thinker  and  reformer  will  prob- 
ably desire  to  discover  and  get  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  guiding  spirit  of  such 
legislation.  More  may  perhaps  be  learned 
by  inference  and  by  observation  of  a 
general  tendency  of  effort  than  by  solely 


recognizing    the    obvious    and    material 
results. 

First,  then,  to  speak  of  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
Factories  Act  originally  intended  only 
to  protect  women  and  youths  by  regu- 
lating their  working-hours,  overtime- 
payment,  holidays,  etc.,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  hours  of  men  engaged 
in  industrial  work  so  far  as  payment  for 
overtime  (at  extra  rates)  beyond  an  eight- 
hours-day  is  concerned.  This  is  so 
widely  spread  that  even  the  forest-work- 
ers engaged  in  getting  lumber  for  saw- 
miUs  come  under  its  provisions.  Shop- 
assistants  (^store-clerks'*)  and  clerks  in 
offices  have  also  been  legislated  for  in  a 
similar  direction,  the  hours  of  men  as- 
sistants now  being  made  equal  to  those 
of  women  and  overtime  payments  con- 
ceded to  both  should  they  be  required  to 
work  beyond  prescribed  hours.  These 
reforms,  vital  in  principle  and  affecting 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes, 
were  rendered  imperative,  not  only  by 
many  cases  of  hardship  and  extortion, 
but  by  justifiable  complaint  of  the  women 
that  laws  made  for  their  protection  had 
in  effect  by  limiting  working  hours,  pre- 
scribing overtime  payment,  etc.,  placed 
a  handicap  on  their  work  as  compared 
with  that  of  men  if  the  element  of  sex- 
competition  entered  into  the  industrial 
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field,  as  it  has  widely  done.  If  men  can 
be  worked  all  hours,  at  any  rates  of  pay, 
and  without  pajrment  for  holidays,  then 
women  working  under  restrictions  (de- 
signed, of  course,  for  their  health's  sake) 
suffered  unfair  and  unequal  pressure. 
Now,  from  manufactories,  shops,  etc., 
this  pressure  has  been  removed.  In  the 
mines  the  legal  definition  of  an  *' eight 
hours'  shift "  has  been  made  so  that  it  is 
counted  from  "bank  to  bank,"  i.  e.y  that 
it  commences  when  the  mioer  presents 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  or  shaft. 
Formerly  the  time  lost  in  descent  and 
ascent,  and  in  proceeding  along  workings 
(sometimes  for  miles)  was  lost  by  the 
worker,  who  was  expected  to  perform 
this  duty  gratis,  but  now  such  expense 
must  be  borne  by  the  management. 

Such  legislation,  however,  is  only  in- 
tended to  cover  those  occupations  not 
at  present  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act. 
The  subject  of  **  compulsory  arbitration  " 
has  in  its  working  existence  presented 
so  many  interesting  phases  that  I  propose 
to  make  its  developments  subjects  of  a 
separate  article.  I  refer  to  it  now  be- 
cause a  part  of  the  direct  benefit  which 
was  expected  from  it  by  many  has  proved 
illusive.  It  was  anticipated,  especially 
by  the  manual  workers,  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  Act  would  be  to  greatly 
augment  their  wages  and  earnings.  It 
has  not  fulfilled  this  expectetion.  Wages 
have  only  been  slightly  raised  on  the 
whole,  although  in  particular  trades, 
considerable  advance  has  been  made. 
In  other  directions,  the  gain  has  been 
considerable,  including  shorter  hours  of 
labor,  a  minimum  living-wage,  payment 
for  overtime  at  increased  rates,  and  above 
aU,  steadiness  and  continuity  of  emjdoy- 
ment.  These  may  be  looked  upon  as 
valuable  "by-products"  of  the  Arbitra- 
ticm  Act,  but  the  direct  enhancement  of 
wages  has  not  resulted.  Even  the  bene- 
fit which  should  have  been  conferred 
through  the  advance  in  wages  made 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been 
more  than  lost  through  the  still  greater 


advance  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  is  a  matter  not  confined  to 
the  Colony  in  its  general  application, 
since  workers  in  older  countries  have 
similarly  suffered  during  the  same  period. 
The  trouble,  in  all  probability,  ensues 
because  with  the  advance,  the  legitimate 
advance  in  culture  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities, the  phrase  "the  necessaries  of 
hfe  "  has  a  far  wider  application  than  was 
the  case  fifty  years  ago.  Still,  even  be- 
yond the  wider  general  cast  of  this  net 
of  life's  necessities  special  conditions 
have  here  been  in  action  which  appeared 
to  bear  with  harshness  and  cruel  inci- 
dence upon  the  working-classes.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  rise  in  rents,  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  principal  dtids,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Wellington,  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  The  rent  difficulty  reached  so 
acute  a  stage  that  in  numerous  cases 
more  than  a  third  of  the  laborers'  earn- 
ings went  for  a  shelter  (often  of  a  poor 
kind)  over  the  heads  of  his  family,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  prices  charged 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
acconmiodation  provided.  The  Grovem- 
ment,  which  had  already  successfully 
entered  the  field  of  commercial  compe- 
tition in  the  case  of  life-insurance,  fire- 
insurance,  accident-insurance,  public- 
trusteeship,  state  coal-mines,  railway  con- 
struction and  management,  telegraph 
and  telephone  installations,  state  loans 
to  settlers,  etc.,  etc.,  has  proven  the  pos- 
sibility not  only  of  successfully  carry- 
ing on  such  operations  nationally,  but 
that  the  effect  of  such  enterprises  is  to 
control  the  charges  and  tariffs  of  com- 
panies and  of  individuals  without  driving 
private  enterprise  altogether  from  the 
field;  in  fact,  to  check  exorbitant  profits 
and  monopolies  by  State  control  of  busi- 
ness. Therefore  it  was  resolved  byPar- 
hament  to  pass  l^islation  by  means  of 
which  pleasant  homes  could  be  provided 
for  the  working-classes,  with  benefits  not 
usuall)r  granted  by  private  holders  of 
property.  Not  only  are  fair  rents  to  be 
charged  (about  $2.50  per  week)  but  sink- 
ing funds  provided  by  which  (if  so  de- 
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sired)  a  portion  of  the  rent  received  by 
Grovemment  is  set  aside  in  order  that 
after  a  few  years  the  house  and  laud  may 
become  the  freehold  property  of  the  oc- 
cupier. In  the  larger  cities  where  pres- 
sure is  most  extreme,  cottages  have  been 
built  on  fair-sized  allotments,  but  are  not 
to  be  let  to  persons  having  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  per  annum.  Of  their 
appearance  and  suitability  as  residences, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  The  cottages  are  being 
freely  applied  for,  and  the  scheme  prom- 
ises not  only  to  provide  homes  in  which 
workingmen  can  bring  up  famiUes  in 
decency  and  self-respect,  but  to  relieve 
the  congestion  in  crowded  dty  streets 
by  reducing  the  competition  for  the  re- 
maining houses. 

The  system  thus  sketched  in  outline 
was  by  no  means  the  full  extent  or  limit 
of  the  State  attempt  to  provide  workers 
with  homes.  Settlers  in  the  country 
districts  have  for  some  years  benefitted 
through  loans  of  money  obtained  abroad 
on  national  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest and  then  lent  to  farmers  and  others 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  develop  their 
properties,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  removal  of  the  pressure  of  strang- 
ling mortgages  executed  in  ^^the  good  old 
times.'*  The  town-dwellers,  who,  with 
all  other  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  had 
borne  the  liability  for  the  rural  settlers 
guarantee,  now  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  also  of  sharing  the  benefits 
of  cheap  money,  and  of  a  principle  which 
was  the  very  fount  and  origin  of  New 
Zealand's  present  prosperity,  viz.,  de- 
liverance from  private  control.  "The 
Grovemment  Advances  to  Workers  Act, 
1906/'  is  best  described  in  its  preamble, 
which  sets  forth  that  it  is  "  An  Act  to  en- 
able Government  to  assist  workers  in 
providing  homes  for  themselves."  Its 
use  is  limited  to  persons  employed  in 
manual  or  clerical  work  and  not  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  income  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  nor  owners  of  any 
other  land  except  that  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  build.    Such  a  person   may 


obtain  a  loan  from  Grovemment,  having 
a  maximum  of  $1,750,  subject  to  certain 
regulations.  The  loan  is  to  be  for  86^ 
years  at  5  per  cent,  interest  (less  ^  per 
cent,  if  paid  within  14  days  of  due  date) 
payable  half  yearly;  but  by  these  pay- 
ments the  loan  itself  is  extinguished  in 
the  time  mentioned.  Any  sum  greater 
than  the  interest  named  may  be  paid  in 
if  convenient,  in  order  to  hasten  the  ac- 
quittance of  the  capitalized  debt. 

Even  the  most  perfect  system  hitherto 
formulated  by  private  employers  for  the 
housing  of  their  workmen's  families  has 
suffered  under  the  suspicion  (sustained 
on  two  or  three  occasions)  that  private 
townships,  however  lavishly  supplied 
with  libraries,  baths,  gynmasia,  public- 
gardens,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  weapons 
in  the  hour  of  an  industrial  dispute.  At 
such  a  time,  when  the  functions  of  em- 
ployer and  landlord  mei^  into  one  per- 
son or  corporation,  social  and  economic 
pressure  can  be  appUed  to  the  wage- 
earner  in  a  way  that  must  be  a  great 
temptation  to  the  wielder  of  such  power, 
and  the  worker  naturally  dreads  to  find 
himself  at  once  both  discharged  and 
evicted.  A  State  Grovemment  stands 
too  high  for  the  dread  of  coercion  in  this 
manner  to  affect  its  tenants. 

If,  then,  the  worker  does  not  care  to 
obtain  a  house  and  land  already  provided, 
he  has  by  this  altemative  scheme  of  a 
money-advance,  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  home  in  a  particular  place,  and  build 
his  house  in  an  independent  or  original 
manner.  The  system  must  stimulate 
individual  enterprise,  while  raising  the 
general  tone  of  comfort  among  those  on 
whom  the  hardships  of  life  fall  most 
heavily.  Such  a  scheme  must  surely 
meet  the  approval  of  those  who  prefer 
the  expression  "Collective  Individual- 
ism" to  the  dreaded  phrase  "Socialistic 
legislation." 

Those  who  knew  most  closely  our  late 
Premier,  Mr.  Seddon,  and  feel  for  his 
memory  that  reverent  affection  so  elo- 
quently described  by  the  Editor  of  Ths 
Arena  in  the  November  issue  of  this 
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magazine,  have  an  added  sorrow,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  aware  that  there  was  one 
project  dear  to  his  heart  which  his  sud- 
den death  in  "the  fighting  line"  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  carried  out.  It 
was  his  scheme  for  the  provision  of  Na- 
tional Annuities,  a  subject  which  he  said 
he  hoped  would  be  "the  crown  of  his 
career."  Happy  are  the  people  whose 
trusted  leader  declares  the  crown  to  which 
he  aspires  to  be  only  one  more  and  great- 
er benefaction  to  the  struggling  and  the 
needy ! 

The  idea  of  "National  Annuities" 
arose  in  Mr.  Seddon's  mind  through 
representations  made  to  him  that  al- 
though during  the  acceptance  of  the 
present  competitive  system  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disturb  radically  the  existing  in- 
dustrial conditions,  yet  compensation 
naay  perhaps  be  effected  at  the  other  end 
of  the  economic  balance.  To  make  my 
meaning  clearer  a  larger  illustration 
must  be  used.  Hitherto  the  individual 
has  been  expected  to  recognize  his  duty 
towards  the  State,  with  little  clarity  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  State  of  its 
duty  towards  the  individual.  A  man  or 
woman  is  expected  to  obey  the  laws,  to 
pay  taxes,  to  behave  worthily  as  a  citizen, 
but  the  State  seldom  recognizes  any  in- 
dividual ability  or  effectiveness  which 
governs  the  response.  We  are  gravely 
warned  "  to  keep  our  cradles  full,"  with- 
out the  corresponding  fact  being  enun- 
ciated with  emphasis  that  the  man  who 
helps  to  keep  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen 
children  pays  (through  customs-duties, 
etc.,)  far  heavier  taxation  than  the  man 
who  spends  his  income  on  himself.  The 
most  valuable  function  of  a  citizen  from 
a  national  standpoint,  viz.,  that  of  pro- 
viding the  State  with  citizens  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  penalized,  and  the  parents  who 
have  denied  themselves  many  gratifica- 
tions— sometimes  even  stripped  them- 
selves bare  of  possessions  or  of  the  op- 
portunity of  advancement — ^to  clothe, 
feed  and  educate  the  young  people  with- 
out whom  there  would,  in  a  few  years, 
be  no  State  at  all,  these  parents  may  die 


in  the  gutter  or  in  the  frozen  hell  of  the 
workhouse  so  far  as  the  State  generally 
is  concerned.  In  the  industrial  world 
this  pleasing  indifference  to  the  social 
aspect  cannot  yet  be  interfered  with. 
The  bachelor  toiling  at  his  bench  and 
producing  as  much  per  hour  as  his  mar- 
ried competitor  must  receive  his  earnings 
on  the  value  of  his  work,  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  he  has  to  fill.  This  is  part 
of  the  system ;  here  the  State  is  powerless 
to  intervene,  for  any  interference  in  the 
direction  that  the  man  with  dependents 
should  receive  more  pay  than  one  with- 
out any  would  ensure  the  discharge  of 
"the  head  of  the  family,"  and  be  laughed 
out  of  court.  The  State,  neverthelesSy 
slundd  not  join  in  the  laughter.  The 
State's  first  and  most  pressing  business 
is  its  own  existence;  if  it  gives  no  en- 
couragement to  parents,  but  on  the  con- 
trary penalizes  and  flouts  them,  whatever 
other  motives  and  causes  may  tend  to 
the  production  and  nurture  of  children 
a  feeling  of  national  obligation  will  do 
nothing.  The  men  and  women,  who, 
accepting  fully  the  duty  of  parenthood, 
have  therefore  to  live  in  meaner  streets, 
wear  poorer  clothes,  eat  less  palatable 
and  less  nourishing  food,  together  with  a 
thousand  other  daily  self-sacrifices,  owe 
the  State  no  thanks,  nor  its  rulers  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Seddon,  then,  realizing  the  in- 
dustrial position,  cast  about  for  other 
means  of  helping  the  parent  than  by  in- 
terfering between  wage-earner  and  wage- 
payer.  He  resolved  to  institute  a  system 
whereby  thrift  might  be  encouraged  and 
at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  honest  thrift  be  recognized.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  State  subsidies  added  to 
sums  deposited,  such  sums  being  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity  (the  lowest  of  which 
is  $65  per  annum)  to  be  granted  on  reach- 
ing the  ages  of  60,  65,  or  70.  Should, 
however,  the  sums  deposited  during  the 
time  of  payment  not  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity,  on  any  sum  deposited 
with  the  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
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ment  interest  will  be  paid  until  the  de- 
posit is  withdrawn,  and  this  interest  will 
vary  with  the  number  of  dependents  and 
the  income  of  the  depositor,  etc.  Thus, 
an  unmarried  man  will  receive  as  sub- 
sidy (say)  10  j)er  cent.;  a  married  man 
12^  per  cent.,  increasing  with  the  number 
of  children  through  1  child,  15  per  cent.; 
3  children,  20  [)er  cent.;  6  children,  27i 
percent. ;  and  over  12 children,  35  percent. 
In  addition  there  is  an  extra  subsidy  of 
5  per  cent,  to  those  whose  incomes  are 
under  $780  per  annum,  another  5  per 
cent,  if  depositor  is  a  member  of  a  Friend- 
ly Society,  another  2^  per  cent,  for  "per- 
sistency" in  depositing — such  persist- 
ency meaning  the  continuance  for  three 
years  of  deposits  averaging  not  less  than 
$10.50  during  each  of  the  three  years. 
The  Government  is  not  to  pay  subsidies 
to  those  in  receipt  of  $1,300  per  annum 
or  over.  The  most  favored  person,  and 
one  in  a  position  for  which  few  will  be 
able  to  quaUfy,  is  a  widow  or  widower 
with  12  twelve  children,  earning  under 
$15  a  week,  a  friendly-society  member, 
and  "  persistent."  Such  a  man  or  wom- 
an would  receive  a  State  subsidy  of  50 
per  cent,  on  all  sums  deposited. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  rough  outline 
how  thoroughly  the  "commercial"  as- 
pect of  reward  has  been  superseded  in 
this  projected  system  through  help  being 
given  to  those  most  needing  help,  that 
is  to  the  poor  men  and  women  struggling 
along  while  trying  to  nurture  the  State's 
future  citizens.  Not  even  in  Old-Age 
Pensions  (which  was  a  forward  move- 
ment in  its  day)  has  such  a  principle 
been  attempted  to  be  fostered,  for  the 
aged  bachelor  or  spinster  receives  as 
much  in  pension  as  the  old  father  or 
mother  of  a  brood  of  citizens.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  at  once  the  most 
advanced  as  it  is  the  most  logical  and 
humane  of  all  endeavors  to  further  social 
justice  through  legislation. 

Unfortunately  for  "National  Annui- 
ties "  on  its  presentation  as  a  Bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  political 
interest  in  this  or  any  other  measure  was 


overshadowed  by  the  intensity  of  a  fight 
then  going  on  re  the  lands  of  the  Colony. 
The  Government  under  its  new  Premier, 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  had  introduced  a  I^nd 
Bill  of  startling  novelty.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
McNab,  the  Minister  for  Lands,  pro- 
posed that  all  persons  holding  land  worth 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($250,000)  unimproved  value 
must  sell  the  surplus  or  dispose  of  it  be- 
fore ten  years.  There  has  been  much 
pressure  on  Government  for  land  for 
settlement  and  so  little  Crown  land  is 
left  (only  1,1)41,207  acres,  worth  perhaps 
$3,000,000)  that  it  is  desirable  to  reserve 
the  remainder  as  endowments  to  support 
Education,  Old-Age  Pensions,  etc.,  while 
it  is  urged  that  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase freeholds  can  obtain  them  through 
the  surplus  areas  large  landowners  are 
to  be  compelled  to  sell.  The  proposal 
met  with  some  violent  opposition,  being 
adroitly  turned  into  a  "freehold  vs, 
leasehold  "  struggle,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the 
session  in  order  that  during  the  next  re- 
cess it  could  be  explained  to  the  small 
farmer  that  no  attack  on  his  freehold  was 
attempted  but  only  an  eflFort  was  to  be 
made  to  get  from  the  proprietors  of  huge 
estates  some  portion  in  order  to  provide 
farms  for  the  poorer  settlers'  sons.  That 
campaign  is  now  proceeding.  The  ]VIin- 
isterial  party  and  the  Opposition  are 
delivering  polemical  speeches  all  over 
the  country. 

There  are  many  important  measures 
and  projects  under  consideration,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  touch  on  them  in  a  single 
article  lest  the  patience  of  both  the  reader 
and  the  editor  should  be  exhausted.  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  brains 
and  administrative  power  of  our  stales- 
men  cease  their  fertility  and  their  efforts 
to  do  good  work  for  their  fellow-men. 
Until  the  time  of  utter  barrenness  and 
futility  arrives  I  feel  sure  that  their 
brothers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
wiU  take  interest  in  the  Colony. 

Edward  Tregear. 

Wellington^  N.  Z. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN   CENTER. 
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By  George  Wharton  James. 


TEN  or  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was 
speaking  with  Frances  Willard 
in  regard  to  the  ideal  church  and  she  said : 
"To  my  mind  there  are  but  two  ideal 
churches  in  the  United  States ! "  I  inter- 
rupted her  before  she  had  gone  further  and 
said:  "  I  venture  to  assert  that  I  can  name 
them."  "Perhaps  you  can,"  was  her 
reply,  and  she  nodded  her  assent  and 
approval  when  I  said :  "  One  is  Thomas 
K.  Beecher's  church  in  Elmira,  New 
York,  and  the  other  is  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones'  'All  Souls'  church'  in  Chicago." 
Yet  Miss  Willard  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  neither 
of  these  ministers  belonged  to  that  body. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  had 
the  joy  and  profit  of  close  friendship  with 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  because  of  the 
unique  position  he  holds  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  wonderful  wol*k  he  has  accom- 
plished in  three  varied  lines  outside  of 
his  ministerial  work,  I  feel  that  he  should 
be  known,  and  well  known,  to  the  readers 
of  The  Arena. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  virile  personahty, 
both  in  appearance,  work  and  thought. 
He  is  rugged  and  strong,  powerful  and 
vigorous,  dealing  with  primitive  and  last- 
ing things  with  primitive  directness, 
strength  and  power.  The  result  is  he 
reaches  only  those  who  want  to  think, 
who  dare  to  think,  who  love  to  think,  and 
then  are  not  afraid  to  follow  out  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  thought. 

Sturdy  of  build,  standing  about  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  head  crowned 
with  a  thatch  of  white  hair,  and  face  cov- 
ered  with  a  shock  of  white  beard,  un- 
trimmed  and  free,  eyes  sunk  deep  in  their 
sockets,  which  are  overhung  with  heavy 
eyebrows,  thickly  thatched  with  dark 
lashes,  eyes  that  peer  at  you  kindly  but 
searchingly  through  slits  made  by  their 


almost  closed  lids  and  then  beam  on  you 
suddenly  with  full  orb  revealed  by  the 
wide  opening  of  the  lids,  he  looks  more 
like  a  jolly  sea-captain  just  home  from 
^  voyage  over  seas  who  has  not  had  time 
yet  to  have  his  beard  and  hair  trimmed 
than  the  presiding  minister  of  the  Lin- 
coln Center,  the  editor  of  Unity  and  the 
writer  of  sermons  that  breathe  the  spirit 
of  gentleness  and  love  to  all  created  things. 
But  I  love  to  see  that  ruggedness  of 
hair  and  face.  There  is  an  individuality 
about  it  revealing  the  man  who  cares 
little  for  the  conventional,  the  "nice," 
tjie  frivolous,  but  who  is  rugged,  strong, 
virile,  real.  He  is  an  El  Capitan  of  a 
man,— a  tower  of  granite,  with  a  bold 
face  3,300  feet  high,  that  impresses  with 
its  native  grandeur,  and  not  a  tiny  fig- 
urine of  clay,  or  a  sculptured  Mercury 
in  marble.  Not  that  I  decry  these  pretty 
httle  things  of  clay  and  marble.  I  would 
have  them  around  me,  but  when  I  want 
the  large  things,  the  sense  of  power,  free- 
dom, unrestrained  Nature  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  God,  I  go  to  the  Yose- 
mite  and  stand  before  El  Capitan,  or 
down  into  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  out  into 
the  Colorado  Desert  to  the  groves  of 
native  palms,  or  up  the  Sierras  to  the 
Big  Trees,  so  do  I  come  to  a  man  like 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  I  feel  that  here 
is  a  giant  soul  who  loves  the  free  winds 
of  heaven,  the  storms,  the  hurricanes, 
the  thunderbolts,  the  lightnings,  the 
glaciers,  the  avalanches  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  sweet  odors  of  the  tiny  flowers,  the 
gentle  zephyrs  and  the  soothing  songs  of 
birds.  He  is  a  primitive  man  thrust 
down  the  ages  with  primitive  power  of 
thought,  primitive  power  of  expression, 
primitive  fire  and  passion,  primitive  in- 
sight and  intuition,  primitive  poetic  and 
religious  instinct,   with  the  addition   of 
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all  tliat  the  refinements  of  modem  cul- 
ture, the  subtleties  of  modem  education 
and  the  knowledge  of  modern  life  can 
give.  He  often  re- 
minds me  of  Joseph 
Parker,  the  leonine 
headed  and  hearted 
preacher  of  the  City 
Temple,  London. 

In  preaching,  his 
voice  at  first  strikes 
one  as  somewhat 
harsh  and  strident, 
but  when  he  is  fully 
awakened  and 
swinging  along  with 
the  power  and  force 
of  his  thought  his 
tones  become  vi- 
brant with  deep  pas  - 
aion,  resonant  and 
strong,  from  which 
all  harshness  dis- 
appears. 

Three     things. 


yea,  four  things  outside  of  his  work  as  a 
pastor  reveal  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  as  an 
unusual  and  remarkable  humanitarian. 
These  are: 

1.  The  weekly  paper.  Unity.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  Senior 
Editor  of  this  paper  that  stands  for  free- 
dom, fellowship  and  character  in  religion, 
which  he  has  made  to  live  for  all  these 
years  without  the  backing  of  any  religious 
denomination.  Like  the  other  works 
of  Mr.  Jones,  it  has  shed  its  influence 
across  many  lines  and  in  many  fellow- 
ships. Unity  was  among  the  first  papers 
to  demand  that  every  advertisement  en- 
tering its  pages  should  be  clean  and  good. 
Many  "  religious  "  papers  are  a  disgrace 
to  decency,  let  alone  Christianity. 

2.  The  Tower  Hill  School  of  Rest  and 
Life.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  name 
given  to  the  place  by  Mr.  Jones,  but  it  is 
my  name.  I  shall  speak  of  this  more 
fully  later. 

3.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Center. 

4.  The  lecture-platform  to  which  he 
has  been  called  to  occupy  more  and  more 
on  its  thoughtful  side.  School  com- 
mencements, teachers'  institutes,  wom- 
en's clubs  and  colleges  have  listened  to 
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his  lectures  on  "The  Cost  of  An  Idea," 
"The  Cost  of  a  Fool,"  "Character," 
"The  Three  Reverences,"  "Browning," 
"Emerson,"  "Geoi^  Eliot,"  "Walt. 
Whitman,"  and  many  other  subjects  for 
many  years,  and  his  habit  of  escaping 
from  the  March  weather  in  Chicago  to 
more  sunny  climes  has  created  for  him  a 
special  opportunity  in  Southern  fields, 
where  he  has  been  welcomed,  in  spite  of 
his  radicahsm,  in  most  conservative 
drcles.  Surely  these  four  works  stamp 
the  man  as  boldly  progressive  and  help- 
fully humanitarian. 

Where  was  he  bom,  and  what  stuff 
wait  into  his  making  ?  Let  us  see.  He 
was  given  to  the  world  by  bis  mother  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1843, 
in  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  so  that 
he  is  now  a  httie  over  sixty-three  years 
of  age.  He  celebrated  his  first  birthday 
by   landing  in   New   York    whither   his 


parents  came  seeking  a  larger  life  than 
the  Old  Country  afforded.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  log  school.  The  school- 
house  was  built  in  the  heart  of  the  Wis- 
consin forest  wilderness,  where  his  par- 
ents settled,  and  finally,  when  the  coun- 
try was  surveyed,  it  was  found  that  the 
schoolhouse  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Here  he  lived  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  American  life,  in  a  Wisconsin 
log-house,  which  parental  love,  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  made  into  a  beautiful 
home.  Indians  and  deer  were  regularly 
seen,  and  quinine  was  a  regular  article 
of  diet. 

Intellectually  he  came  from  a  line  of 
heretics.  There  have  been  three  Jenlun 
Jones  in  the  family,  all  preachers  of  heresy 
according  to  orthodox  beliefs.  The  orig- 
inal Jenkin  Jones  found  the  doors  of  the 
Episcopal  church  closed  against  him  as 
far  back  as  1726  and  he  began  the  beret- 
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ieal  movement  in  his  mother's  garden 
dver  ninety  years  before  the  tAmerican 
Channing  preached  his  famous  Balti- 
more sermon.  He  established  six  church- 
es in  liis  lifetime  in  South  Wales,  which 
were  branded  with  the  unpopular  name 
of  "Socinian." 

Jenkin's  father  was  a  radical.  He 
came  to  America  chiefly  that  he  might 
give  to  hi.s  children  freedom  in  religion 
and  politics.  He  was  bom  with  a  hatred 
of  slavery,  whether  of  body,  mind  or  soul, 
and  the  growing  child  felt  the  home  at- 
mosphere magnetic  with  rebellion  against 
convention  and  enslavement  of  every 
kind. 

There  were  ten  children  in  the  family 
of  which  Jenkin  was  the  seventh  when 
an  important  move  was  made.  When 
Jones,  senior,  settled  in  Wisconsin  he 
had  the  old  country  idea  that  the  prairies 
were  useless  for  farming.  He  walked 
and  rode  over  thousands  of  prairie  acres 
and  told  his  wife  they  were  of  such  poor 
land  that  one  could  not  grow  a  switch 
on  them.  So  he  sought  the  heart  of  the 
heaviest  timber  and  there  proceeded  to 
carve  a  home  out  of  the  forest.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  he  discovered  the 


fertility  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the 
prairie  country  and 
moved  so  that  he 
and  his  children 
might  have  more 
elbow  room. 

It  was  there,  in 
Sauk  county,  Wis- 
consin, that  Jenkin 
grew  up,  attended 
the  village  school 
and  Anally  the 
County  Academy. 
When  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke 
out,  the  lad  of  eigh- 
teen soon  fought 
out  within  his  own 
soul  the  battle  as  to 
whether  he  should 
go  to  college  or 
camp,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  accepted,  he  took  to  the  camp.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Wiscon- 
sin Battery,  in  August,  1862,  a  company 
that  had  preceded  him  to  the  field  a  year 
Iwfore.  Five  day.s  after  his  enlistment 
he  was  in  front  of  the  enemy  in  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  on  the  fighting  line,  still 
in  citizen's  clothes.  For  three  years  he 
fought,  as  a  "high  private  in  rear  rank," 
— indeed  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  advance  columns  of  McPher- 
.son,  Logan,  Grant  and  Sherman,  that 
fought  at  Corinth,  Holly  Springs,  Vicks- 
burg,  Chattanooga,  Alissionary  Ridge, 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  Nashville. 
He  ne\'er  left  the  front  nor  saw  home  until 
he  returned  discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Though  in  the  field  hospital,  he 
never  went  to  the  rear.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  service  he  was  the  "babe  of  the 
regiment,"  and  though  never  wounded 
in  service  he  carries  to  his  grave  an  "  army 
ankle."  Weakened  by  camp-fever,  he 
went  on  drill  and  a  caisson  ran  over  his 
ankle,  injuring  it  for  Hfe. 

Returned  to  his  home  he  felt  be  was 
too  big  to  go  to  school,  and  he  resolutely 
put  the  university  out  of  his  mind,  be- 
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cause  his  parents 
wore  growing  old ,  his 
ohler  brothers  were 
married  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the 
farm  seemed  nat- 
urally to  fall  upon 
htm.  So,  without  a 
murmur,  he  took  up 
the  heavy  burden 
and  accepted  it  as 
his  destined  lot,  that 
he  should  remain  on 
the  farm  and  help 
his  parents.  That 
winter  he  taught 
school.  When  sum- 
mer harvesting  came 
he  was  working  hard, 
when  suddenly  the 
inner  impulse  as- 
serted itself.  Without  reflection,  he  spoke 
it  out  to  his  eldest  brother,  Thomas, 
who  was  cradling  the  wheat  which  Jenkin 
was  binding. 

"Thoma.s!  what  would  father  do  if  I 
were  to  go  away  ?  " 

"Go  away!  Jenk.,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  feel  that  I  must  go  away  and 
study  to  be  a  minister!" 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  if  you  really  mean 
that,  and  will  go  and  be  a  good  one,  you 
must  go;   John  and  I  will  help  father." 

And  go  he  did!  To  the  Meadville 
Theolo^cal  School  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
four  years  he  took  the  regular  three  years' 
professional  course  and  much  of  the 
academic  work  of  a  college  as  well,  earn- 
ing bis  way  the  two  first  years  by  taking 
care  of  the  furnace  and  sawing  the  cord- 
wood  for  the  same  before  daylight.  Then 
he  began  to  tutor  boys  for  college;  actu- 
ally preparing  boys  for  Harvard  over 
the  road  he  himself  was  traveling  a  few 
weeks  in  advance. 

After  graduation  three  calls  came  to 
him  from  different  churches.  One  was 
from  a  New  England  town  and  the  semi- 
nary faculty  urged  him  to  accept  it.  They 
clwmed  that  with  his  temperament,  the 
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West  would  kill  him.  He  had  studied 
hanl.  was  frail -looking  and  delicate. 
They  thought  the  rough  life  and  the  strain 
of  the  West  would  be  too  great. 

Another  call  was  from  a  good-sized 
church  in  the  West,  and  still  another 
from  the  small  suburban  town  of  Win- 
netka,  near  Chicago,  which  offered  him 
only  one  thousand  a  year.  With  real 
modesty,  he  accepted  this  last  call,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  felt  that  he  must 
strike  for  a  lai^er  field.  So  he  moved  to 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  where  for  ten  years 
he  plunged  into  work  with  the  same  vigor 
shown  by  his  father  in  battling  with  the 
primeval  forest.  During  this  time  he 
became  the  Organizing  Secretary  for 
the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  and 
his  work  as  an  itinerant  began.  He 
lectured,  organized  clubs,  churches  and 
study  classes. 

In  1880  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  in 
1882  moved  to  the  South  Side  and  hung 
out  his  sign.  Without  followers  or  finan- 
cial backing  and  with  a  faith  that  seemed 
the  height  of  folly  he  began  preaching, 
telling  what  congregations  that  came 
that  the  services  could  be  announced  only 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  For  five  or 
six  years  he  had  no  stated  salaiy.     Al- 
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iap  of  the  gRat 
Wood's  Fair.  Ins 
hoiMxcd  not  tmAj 
whfa  the  bicwUap 
of  Mr.  Jones,  bat 
■koortfaeBeT.Jobi 
HentT  BarroTS. 
wbo,  it  wiD  be  R- 
caDed.  vas  the 
PRskknt  of  the 
World's  Co^iess  of 
ReligioDS.  As  eadr 
&s  1 889, 1  had  given 
a  series  of  tlDiteai 
illustrated  letlnRS 
in  M  r.  Jones'  dmnli 
on  "The  Bdigioos 
of  the,  W<kW," 
whidi  sui^ileinent- 
ed  lectuics,  senDons 

Vfays   keeping  the  enemy   in   the  front,     and   Sunday-schocJ  teadungs  which  be 
alloning  no  arrearages.  himself  was  giving  and  had  been  giving 

For  two  yearH  he  prea«;hed  in  a  small  for  several  years.  Dr.  Barrows  was  mudi 
hall  which  held  only  sixty  people,  then  interested  in  these  lectures  and  in  his  own 
he  moved  to  one  a  little  larger,  where  he  library  we  talked  about  them.  Wboi 
held  forth  for  two  more  years.  In  the  the  idea  of  the  Parhameot  cS  Religions 
meantime  he  was  building  the  combined  was  suggested,  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
church  and  home,  across  the  way  from  directors  of  the  fair  as  another  of^rtu- 
the  present  Lincoln  Center,  with  money  nity  for  glorifying  the  City  by  the  Lake 
contributed  by  friends  all  over  the  coun-  (for  such  a  congress  had  never  before 
try.  For  eighteen  yeara  he  worked  and  been  held  in  the  world),  and  Dr.  Barrows 
labored  there,  all  the  time  dreaming  of  was  asked  to  preside  over  it.  Our  talks 
and  planning  for  the  greater  work  of  the  had  led  him  to  know  of  Mr.  Jones'  great 
Lincoln  Center,  which  is  now  an  accom-  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  various 
plished  fact.  It  was  in  this  httle  church  religions  of  the  worid,  and  after  the  first 
that  I  first  learned  to  know,  honor,  re-  meeting  or  two  of  the  committee,  in 
spect  and  love  him.  Here  I  worked  with  which  it  was  cleariy  revealed  that  not  a 
him  often.  Here  Browning  classes,  Em-  single  person  present,  from  the  chairman 
erson  classes, — every  kind  of  helpful  down  to  the  humblest  member,  had  the 
work  was  carried  on,  the  fitting  precursor  remotest  idea  of  what  the  congress  should 
to  the  work  now  being  done  across  the  do  or  how  it  should  go  to  work.  Dr. 
way.  Barrows  privately  asked  the  secretary — 

But  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has  had  a  Mr.  Jones — if  he  would  formulate  a  sug- 
far  greater  influence  upon  the  religious  gestive  progranune,  outHning  work  for 
thought  of  America  than  any  one  con-  the  congress  for  a  full  week,  carefully 
ceives.  This  grew  out  of  the  way  the  balanced  so  as  to  give  all  parties  and  in- 
great  Parliament  of  Religions  was  con-  terests  a  fair  representation,  and  he  would 
ducted  during  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  bring  it  before  the  committee.  It  must 
1893.  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jones   was  a 

I  was   in   Chicago  when  events   were     Unitarian  minister  and  the  major  part  of 
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the  members  represcDted  the  orthodox 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  impohtic,  to  say  the 
least,  for  him  to  have  offered  a  programme. 
With  wise  reserve  he  handed  his  sugges- 
tive plan  to  Dr.  Barrows  privately  and 
when  it  was  presented  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Barrows  offered  it  without  any 
hint  as  to  its  author.  The  plan  covered 
seven  days  of  lectures  and  discussions  and 
when  it  was  read,  those  who  were  present 
will  remember  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
aroused.  Said  one  bishop:  "If  we  can 
oarry  out  one  half  of  that  programme, 
we  shall  have  the  most  wonderful  con- 
gress' in  the  history  of  the  world." 

All  know  how  the  plan  was  carried 
out, — nay,  how  the  seven  days  grew  to 
seventeen. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Congress, 
all  learned  to  rely  upon  Mr,  Jones.  All 
felt  that  he  was  th^  shaping  power  of  the 
gatherings.     Though    he    presided    but 


seldom,  he  was  ever  in  evidence  on  the 
platfonn  and  in  the  vestibules  and  it  was 
manifest  that  he  not  only  had  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  and  principles  in- 
volved, but  a  close  grip  on  the  details, 
which  were  committed  unreservedly  to 
him  and  it  is  by  no  means  in  any  spirit  of 
belittling  the  great  work  accomplished 
by  my  now  sainted  friend.  Barrows,  that 
I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  real  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  the 
Congress  was  owing  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  its  needs  by  Mr.  Jones.  In- 
deed, one  layman  who  was  present,  see- 
ing the  way  he  handled  the  various  and 
different  phases  of  the  work,  then  and 
there  begged  him  to  accept  a  position  in 
business,  offering  him  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  a  year  "  as  a  starter." 

This  Congress  was  not  only  a  mani- 
festation of  Mr.  Jones'  breadth  of  spirit 
and  comprehension,  but  it  had  a  marked 
and  decided  effect  upon  his  own  subse- 
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The  organized 
church  that  makes 
Lincoln  Center  its 
home  with  Mr. 
Jones  as  its  perma- 
nent minister  has 
this  as  a  "Bond  of 
Union  " ;  "  We  join 
ourselves  together  in 
tlie  interest  of  mor- 
ality and  religion,  as 
interpreted  by  the 
growingthoughtand 
purest  Uves  of  hu- 
manity, hoping 
thereby  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens 
and  promote  truth, 

quent  career.  During  this  Congress  he  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world.',' 
began  to  feel  afresh  the  fetters  of  a  de-  There  is  no  religionist,  be  he  agnostic, 
nominational  label,  even  as  broad  as  the  deist,  atheist,  pantheist,  Christian,  Bud- 
Unitarian  Fellowship  to  which  his  church  dhist,  Mahomedan  or  Hottentot,  who 
and  he  himself  belonged.  This  was  does  not  find  in  this  a  working  bond,  a 
but  another  sect,— another  l>ody  empha-     means  of  union. 

sizing  the  difference  of  the  beliefs  of  men.  What  Lincoln  Center  is  can  best  be 
and  all  his  own  preaching,  all  his  teach-  seen  from  the  accompanying  photo- 
ing,  all  his  writing,  all  the  work  of  this  graphs  and  in  the  statement  of  its  work 
Congress  had  been  emphasizing  the  fact  by  Mr.  Jones'  efficient  assistant,  Mrs. 
that  the  things  to  be  emphasized  were     &lith  Lnckersteen. 

not  the  differences  but  the  harmonies.  The  building  is  situated  on  the  comer 

So  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  con-  of  Oakwood  boulevard  and  Langley 
gregation  frankly  and  freely, — well  I  avenue,  just  across  the  way  from  the 
remember  the  day,  for  I  happened  to  be  old  building.  It  extends  108  feet  on  the 
present, — and  said  they  must  help  him  boulevard  and  118  feet  on  the  avenue, 
to  be  free.  The  Unitarian  Denomina-  offering  seven  and  a  half  floors,  built  four 
tion  had  been  very  kind  in  helping  build  square  to  the  world  with  two  fronts  and 
the  church  they  were  then  occupying  no  rear.  From  principle,  as  well  as  for 
and  had  contributed  about  four  thousand 
dollars  to  that  end.  This,  Mr.  Jones 
said,  must  be  repaid  before  they  could 
think  of  independence,  so  in  due  time 
the  money  was  raised. 

Hence,  when  Lincoln  Center  was  built  the  working  staff,  published  on  the  week- 
and  its  work  established,  it  was  not  as  a  ly  bulletin,  contains  twenty-three  names, 
sectarian  movement.  The  church  that  It  is  open  seven  days  in  the  week,  em- 
worships  there  is  not  a  member  of  any  ploys  three  stenographers,  keeps  two 
sect  or  covenant.  It  has  no  restricting  telephone  lines  busy.  It  aims  to  be  a 
creed.  All  ministers  are  welcome  to  its  spiritual  power-house,  from  which  will 
platform,  so  that  they  emphasize  the  radiate  as  many  helps  as  possible  and 
common  aspirations  of  mankind  and  towards  which  all  huiAan  needs  may  tend, 
glorify    the    means    of   attaining   them.        The   Gymnasium,   Domestic   Sinence, 


economy,  the  architecture  is  severely 
plain.  The  absence  of  ornamentation  is 
its  attraction. 

Its  last  schedule  of  activities  published 
includes  some  thirty  different  counts  and 
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Emerson  Hall,  Civ- 
ics Room,  Browning 
Room,  Auditorium, 
Directors'  Room, 
Rest  Room,  Picture 
Room,  The  Hill 
Reading  Room,  the 
Library',  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Room,  Re- 
ception Room,  Uni- 
ty Room,  the  Office, 
the  Lincoln  Center 
Shop,  the  Minister's 
Study,  Manual 
Training,  Dark 
Rooms,  the  Maga- 
zine Dispensary,  are 
some  of  the  titles  in 
the  bulletin  that  are 
more  or  less  self-ex- 
planatory. Sixteen  workers  and  helpers 
are  in  permanent  residence  in  the  building. 
The  whole  plant  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $200,000,  every  cent  of 
which  is  paid.  The  Annual  Expense 
Budget  is  about  $15,000,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  last  year.  Steps  are  now  being 
taken  by  which  the  whole  tangible  plant 
will  be  transferred  to  a  self -perpetuating 
Board  of  Charter  Members,  that  wiU 
further  emphasize  its  non-sectarian  and 
inclusive  character.  The  object  set  forth 
in  the  articles  of  the  new  incorporation 
is  as  follows: 

"The  advancement  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  civic,  moral,  and  re- 
hgious  interests  of  humanity,  irrespective 
of  age,  sex,  creed,  race,  condition,  or 
pohtical  opinion,  and  in  the  furtherance 
thereof,  the  maintenance  of  institutions 
of  learning  and  philanthropy." 

Some  of  Chicago's  leading  citizens, 
men  and  women,  have  consented  to  ac- 
cept positions  among  the  charter-mem- 
bers. The  inclusive  character  of  the 
project  is  exemplified  not  only  by  the 
pertonnel  of  those  interested,  which  in- 
cludes Jew  and  Gentile,  orthodox  and 
liberal,  but  in  the  cordial  way  in  which 
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it  is  adopted  as  a  neighborhood  utility 
and  the  cordial  support  it  receives  at  the 
hands  of  neighboring  clei^  and  church- 
members  of  all  denominations.  In  the 
dedication  programme  appeared  the 
names  of  representatives  of  all  phases 
of  religious  life,  reaching  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 
Four  beautiful  bronze  tablets  decorate 
and  interpret  the  building  on  the  exte- 
rior, as  follows: 

On  the  east  front: 


THIS  BUILDING  13  DEDICATED 

TO    PUBLIC    SERVICE    HONORING    THE 

MEMORY  OF  ABRAHA.M    LINCOLN. 

DEMOCRAT. 


On  the  west  front: 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE 

LEI  US  HAVE  FAITH  THAT  RIGHT  MAKES 

MIGHT  AND  IN  THAT  FAFTH  DARE 

TO  DO  OUR  DUTY. 


On  the  right  of  the  vestibule: 
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WE8THOPE  COTTAGE. 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule: 


THE  HILL  READING  ROOM 

inowledce  ia  the  Saift  Buu  oC  Public 

Hkppinen. 


The  second  will  be  recognized  as  the 
closing  sentence  of  Lincoln's  great  Cooper 
Union  speech.  The  fourth,  not  so  readily 
recognized,  is  from  the  writings  of  Geoi^ 
Washington. 

Tower  Hill  is  Mr.  Jones'  one  great, 
aoul -absorbing  recreation.  It  was  his 
favorite  point  as  a  boy.  During  the  Ter- 
ritorial history  of  Wisconsin  lead  was 
brought  here  in  lat^  quantities  to  the 
shot-tower,  perehed  on  top  of  a  high  bluff, 
from  which  the  molten  metal  was  drop- 
ped through  a  hole  into  the  water  below. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Jones  returned 
to  Tower  Hill  to  find  his  favorite  pine- 
grove  burned  off,  owing  to  the  spreading 
of  the  camp-fire  of  careless  vandals. 
Then  and  there  he  resolved  to  buy  up 
the  land  and  thus  gain  possession  so  that 
he  could  establish  a  summer  place.  For 
years  it  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  stray 
sheep,  pigs  and  bad  boys.  The  survey- 
ors in  platting  the  hill  labeled  the  open 
space  on  their  maps  as  Thistle  Park,  be- 


cause it  was  Dothiog 
but  a  patch  of  this- 
tles and  sand  burrs. 
The  Rev.  W.  C. 

Gannett,  now  of 
Rochester,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting, 
of  Iowa,  now  dead, 
entered  into  Mr, 
Jones'  plans.  In- 
deed they,  with 
others,  were  in  fais 
mind  when  his  reso- 
lution was  taken. 
He  wanted  a  place 
of  rest  for  weaiy 
preachers,  school 
teachers  of  both 
sexes,  people  with 
smalt  incomes  and 
few  friends,  where  they  couJd  escape  from 
the  confinements  of  the  city  and  come 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature,  Uving  at  the 
minimum  of  cost.  A  place  where  the 
offensive  intrusion  of  "style"  would  be 
unknown,  and  there  would  be  none  of 
the  fashionable  dullness  of  the  ordinary 
resort, — the  place  that  announces  itself 
with  a  capit^  R.  He  wanted  to  have  a 
place  where  life  would  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  wear  and  tear,  where  it 
would  be  "  bad  form  "  for  a  lady  to  change 
her  dress  save  in  the  interests  of  cleanli- 
ness and  personal  comfort,  a  place  where 
men  might  go  around  in  their  shirt  sleeves, 
a  place,  in  short,  where  men  and  women 
are  valued  more  than  dress,  fashion  and 

The  plans  were  speedily  formulated. 
The  barren  patch  was  planted  out  in 
trees  and  was  soon  a  charming  place  of 
beauty.  Nature  is  left  alone.  There  is 
no  cutting,  no  pruning  even,  save  when 
necessary.  There  are  no  weeds  at  Tower 
Hill,  for  every  flower  that  grows  is  God's 
flower,  and  is  welcomed  as  such.  The 
leaves  when  they  fall  are  never  swept  up. 
There  is  no  "  landscape  gardening " 
(thank  God!).  Everything  is  natural, 
unrestrained,  wild.  Where  trees  have 
come  up  spontaneously  they  have  been 
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protected  and  cared  for.  In  all  there 
are  eighty  acres  belonging  to  the  Tower 
Hill  Association. 

^  During  two  months  of  the  summer^  Mr. 
Jones  and  others  reside  there  and  studies 
begin.  There  are  three  centers  of  study. 
1.  The  first  is  poetry»  in  which  the  chief 
objects  are  Browning,  Whitman,  Emer- 
son and  Ruskin.  2.  The  second  is  re- 
ligion in  its  undogmatic  phases.  A 
seven  years'  course  is  arranged,  which 
covers  the  ground  from  the  primitive  man 
and  the  beginnings  of  reUgious  feelings 
and  emotions  up  to  (or  down  to)  the 
latest  developments  in  Ruskin,  Emerson 
and  other  modem  prophets.  S.  Natural 
studies.  In  these  no  books  are  used, 
and  even  a  lens  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary. Things  the  children  can  catch  in 
the  air,  on  the  trees,  in  the  grass,  on  the 
sand,  in  the  earth,  are  fine  material  for 
study.  The  golden  digger  is  watched, 
the  wasps  are  studied,  the  birds  are 
named,  and  all  without  trap,  net,  gun  or 
other  weapon.  Flowers  are  studied  on 
the  stem.  Not  only  is  there  no  shooting, 
no  killing  allowed,  but  there  is  no  pick- 
ing of  flowers  within  the  limits  of  Tower 
Hill.  The  country  people,  the  farmers, 
their  wives,  children,  and  helpers,  come 
there  for  Sunday  inspiration,  and  imi- 
versity  people,  school  teachers  and  preach- 
ers come  and  enjoy  its  privileges. 

And  need  it  be  said  that  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  is  the  moving  spirit  and  controlling 
mind  in  it  all  ?  Here  he  is  at  home.  His 
ancestral  Welsh  blood  asserts  itself.  He 
has  his  bed  put  up  on  high  stilts,  so  that 
he  has  a  fine  sweep  of  outlook  over  the 
river.  His  room  has  no  front  except 
mosquito-netting,  and  no  window.  There 
be  lies,  his  eyes  wandering  over  the  range 
of  river  and  tree  growth  where  as  a  bare- 
foot-lad he  used  to  hunt  cows,  and  is 
"  Jeiik.  Jones  "  to  all  the  people  for  twen- 
ty miles  around.  And,  by  die  way,  that 
reminds  me  of  another  fine  custom  fol- 
lowed at  Tower  Hill.  All  name-handles 
are  left  behind  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
when  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Tower 
Hill  is  taken. 


Daily  Mr.  Jones  takes  his  gallop  on 
his  fine  horse,  *'Roos'* — the  name  sug- 
gests his  love  of  Browning's  ^How  they 
brought  the  good  news," — and  goes  to 
see  his  farmer  friends.  And  how  I  wish 
there  were  space  left  to  me  to  tell  of  the 
sermons  he  brings  back  to  the  dty-dwell- 
ers  as  the  result  of  these  outings  into  the 
wild,  rich,  and  beautiful  out-of-doors  of 
God.  He  preaches  with  realistic  vivid- 
ness the  joy  of  loving  nature,'  the  blessed- 
ness of  Utde,  of  common  things,  the  in- 
spiration that  comes  from  meeting  the 
poorest  and  hardest  working  of  Grod's 
children.  He  demonstrates  his  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  labor  by  personally  dig- 
nifying the  laborer  and  his  work;  he 
radiates  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  work- 
er. He  believes  in  the  largeness  of  life 
and  the  largeness  of  men  and  women 
when  they  are  free  from  the  trammels  of 
convention,  artificiality  and  prejudice. 
He  brings  the  uprightness  of  the  pine's 
growth,  the  sweetness  of  the  fiower's 
odor,  the  modesty  of  the  violet,  the  purity 
of  the  lily,  the  warm,  red  life  of  the  rose, 
the  natural  joyousness  of  the  frisking 
calves,  colts,  and  lambs,  the  unrestrained 
vigor  and  power  of  the  plough  horses, 
the  dash  and  energy  of  the  blooded  team 
horses,  the  clarity  of  the  pure  country 
atmosphere,  the  healthful  healing  of  its 
balsamic  odors,  the  "joy  of  mere  Uving" 
— all  these  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  brings  home  to 
his  congregations  when  he  returns  from 
the  country.  His  books,  Jess,  and  its 
companion,  A  Search  for  An  Infidel,  are 
"Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel"  that  have 
become  classic,  fit  to  reign  in  men's 
hearts  side  by  side  with  the  works  of 
Thoreau,  Gilbert  White,  Burroughs  and 
John  Muir.  Jess  was  his  gallant  horse, 
given  him  by  Chicago  friends.  The 
story  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  noble 
qualities  of  a  noble  companion,  even 
though  that  companion  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  "brute"  creation. 

No  notice  of  Mr.  Jones'  work  will  be 
complete  without  mention  of  The  Faith 
That  Makes  FaithftU,  the  joint  product 
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of  William  C.  Gannett  and  Mr.  Jones» 
whose  friendships  and  cooperative  sym- 
pathies are  as  the  ties  that  bound  David 
and  Jonathan.  This  little  volume*  pub- 
lished over  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and  the 
Scandinavian  languages.  An  English 
edition  was  published  with  a  special  in- 
troduction by  Lady  Aberdeen.  It  is  now 
in  its  thirty-fifth  thousand  and  is  still 
seUing.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  which  has  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation and  as  long  a  life,  and  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek:  It  deals  with  the 
simple  fundamentals  of  the  spiritual  life 
and  consequently  reaches  the  needs  of 
the  soul  from  Catholicism  to  Agnosticism. 
•*  Blessed  be  Drudgery,"  "  Faithfuhiess," 
•* Tenderness,"  "A  Cup  of  Cold  Water," 
and  ^The  Seamless  Robe "  are  titles  that 
are  self-interpretative  and  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  book. 

In  religion  Jones  is  broad  without  be- 
ing weak;  loving  without  being  namby- 
pamby,  stimulating  without  harshness 
or  insolent  domination;  helpful  and 
tender  to  the  weak  and  erring  and  de- 
manding of  the  strong  that  they  shall  do  all 
they  can  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak. 

His  strong  point  is  Unity.  Why  en- 
large on  differences.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  show  the  points  upon  which  different 
churches  are  agreed. 

On  one  occasion  Frances  Willard  was 
introducing  Mr.  Jones  to  a  W.  C.  T.  U. 
audience.  The  great  woman  leader  said : 
"It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  one  who  is  a  member  in  good 
and  regular  standing.  The  *W.*  ex- 
cludes him  necessarily;    we  are  not  so 


sure  about  the  'C;  he  does  not  always 
agree  with  us  in  our  method  of  handling 
the  *  T,'  but  he  makes  such  an  everlasting 
fuss  about  the  *  U.'  that  we  've  concluded 
to  let  him  in  as  a  full  member." 

And  that  is  his  spirit.  He  extends  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  to  all  honest  workers. 
He  commends  the  motive  of  the  Social 
Purity  League,  and  yet  openly  and  frank- 
ly avows  his  s}rmpathy  for  a  man  whose 
work  the  League  has  not  understood, 
has  condenmed  and  sent  to  prison. 

It  is  in  this  clean-cut  clarity  of  visicm 
and  broad  catholicity  of  soul  that  those 
who  know  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  find  his 
charm  and  power.  The  professor  of 
eveiy  religion  and  creed  who  seeks  to  live 
aright  and  according  to  the  highest  finds 
in  him  a  warm  friend  and  brother. 

When  Charles  Wagner,  the  great  Par- 
isian pastor,  whose  Simple  Life  aroused 
the  thought  of  America,  was  here  preach- 
ing and  lecturing,  he  made  his  home  with 
Mr.  Jones  during  his  stay  in  Chicago. 
Together  these  two  kindred  souk  tramped 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  city,  find- 
ing in  each  other  a  rich  companionship. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Prince  Volkon- 
sky  of  Russia,  and  Professor  Bonet- 
Miaury  of  Paris,  and  many  another  prom- 
inent visitor  from  over  the  seas  who  has 
found  the  same  comradeship.  He  is  a 
"  comradely  **  soul,  a  radiating  power 
for  good,  a  furnace  of  love  and  helpful- 
ness, and  I  can  only  regret  that,  in  this 
poor  and  inadequate  sketch,  I  have  so 
incompetently  presented  so  noble  a  man 
to  the  readers  of  The  Arena. 

George  Wharton  James. 

New  York  City. 


SOME  RESULTS  IN  MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Bt  H.  Gardneb  McKebbow. 


THE  SEDUCTION  of  so  many  of 
our  municipal  boards  of  govern- 
ment by  seekers  after  public  franchises; 
the  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  civic 
dishonesty  by  the  unsleeping  pressure 
of  these  conscienceless  aggr^ations  of 
capital*  has  led  many  earnest  and  dear- 
thinking  men  in  this  country  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  slough  of 
corruption  which  is  disgracing  American 
cities  to-day»  is  by  the  municipal-owner- 
ship of  public  utilities. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  in  our 
eagerness  to  be  rid  of  '*  the  ills  we  have  " 
we  may  ^  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of." 

The  results  of  municipal-ownership 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  do  not  seem 
from  a  strictly  practical  point-of-view, 
to  prove  that  this  theory  contains  the 
r^enerative  genn  which  we  so  grievously 
need. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  municipal-ownership  of  public 
utilities  at  this  time,  nor  to  analyze  the 
feasibility  or  otherwise  of  applying  this 
principle  to  American  conditions. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  coming  rajudly 
to  the  front  in  this  country,  and  it  is  one 
which  has  a  special  interest  for  every 
citizen  who  has  taxes  to  pay  or  property 
interests  to  conserve. 

In  most  of  the  public  discussions  on 
the  subject,  which  have  been  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  advocates  of  municipal- 
ownership  have  clearly  been  more  in 
evidence  than  its  critics;  their  optimistic 
accounts  of  its  operation  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  laid  before  the  American 
public  in  numberless  ways,  and  we  have 
been  enthusiastically  assured  that  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  wiU  go  far 
towards  eliminating  the  increasing  bur- 


dens of  what  is  commonly  called  '"cor- 
porate greed.'* 

Its  opponents  on  the  other  hand  have 
for  the  most  part  been  people  with  a  very 
palpable  **axe  to  grind";  representatives 
of  the  large  private  corporations,  gas 
companies,  transportation  companies, 
electric  lighting  and  power  companies, 
whose  vested  interests  would  be  the  first 
threatened,  and  whose  judgment  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  distinctiy  biased. 

The  discussion  has  been  for  the  most 
part  academic  and  self-interested  rather 
than  business-like;  on  the  one  side  theo- 
rists, college  professors,  enthusiasts  with 
the  Socialistic  bee  buzzing  in  their  mental 
organizations  have  stood  forth  as  its 
champions,  nvhile  on  the  other,  interested 
advocates,  retained  attorneys  and  spedal- 
pleaders  have  assumed  the  burden  of  the 
argument. 

There  is.  however,  a  strictly  business 
side  to  the  problem,  a  side  in  which  the 
taxpayer  and  the  property-owner  is  chiefly 
interested,  and  which  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  as  to  whether  municipal-own- 
ership of  public  utilities  has  so  far  proved 
itself  to  be,  on  the  whole,  profitable  or  not. 

Certainly  the  most  interesting  field  to 
Americans,  for  this  consideration,  is 
England,  where  the  idea  has  been  ex- 
tensively developed,  and  where  the  com- 
mercial and  social  conditions  and  the 
scale  of  Uving  are  more  nearly  on  a  par 
with  those  of  this  country,  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  what  we  may  term  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  of  government,  that  there 
has  been  what  Professor  Hugo  Meyer 
has  called  "The  mmimum  of  govern- 
mental  intervention, — that  priceless  heri- 
tage bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers  ** 
—with  private  privilege  and  private  in- 
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dustry.  The  infringement  of  this  prin- 
ciple surely  requires  that  every  man  who 
has  something  to  lose  whether  it  be  prop- 
erty or  labor  should  give  the  form  and 
extent  of  that  infringement  his  most 
earnest  thought.  To  what  extent  should 
governmental  interference  with  private 
industry,  once  allowed*  be  permitted? 
Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Where 
should  it  cease  ? 

Some  idea  of  what  has  been  done  by 
municipalities  in  England  may  be  gained 
from  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bristol 
Times  for  November  7,  1906,  in  which 
the  following  list  of  professions  and  trades, 
carried  on  by  the  Bristol  Corporation  was 
given :  ''  Baths  and  wash-houses,  masons, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  plumbers,  gas- 
fitters,  excavations,  hauliers,  carriers, 
warehousemen,  timber-running,  saw- 
yers, paviors,  painters,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, tar-paviors,  wheelwrights,  cart- 
builders,  harness-makers,  farriers,  black- 
smiths, nurserymen^  makers  of  green- 
houses, grave-diggers,  wharfingers,  cran- 
age, electric  light,  gas  light,  pile  drivers, 
money-lenders,  meat  markets,  vegetable 
markets,  lodging-houses,  dredgers  and 
solicitors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  customary 
occupations  of  schoolmasters,  librarians, 
property  assessors,  and  so  on." 

The  Socialist  party  in  England,  which 
has  made  municipal-ownership  its  own, 
frankly  stated  in  the  programme  for  its 
recent  attack  on  the  London  County 
Council  in  The  People^  its  official  organ, 
of  September  SO,  1906,  that  it  looked  for 
**  Municipal  workshops,  municipal  stores, 
municipal  milk  and  bread-shops,  munici- 
pal dairy  farms,  municipal  cottages,  free 
traveling  to  and  from  work,  municipal 
coal  stores  and  collieries,  municipal  farm 
colonies  for  the  unemployed  paid  for  by 
a  direct  tax  on  incomes  derived  from 
private  industrial  concerns,  and  munici- 
,  pal  clothing  factories.'*  These  are  in- 
genuously termed  ^the  stepping-stones" 
in  the  Socialist  programme. 

At  a  recent  discussion  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  London,  Lord  Wemyss,  address- 
ing Mr.  John  Bums,  one  of  the  labor 


leaders  in  Parliament,  now  President  of 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  present  Liberal  Cabinet, 
said:  *'I  should  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Bums 
whether  it  is  his  view  that  aU  private 
property,  what  I  should  call  the  instru- 
ments of  production,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  or  the  Municipality  ?  ** 
And  Mr.  Bums'  answer  was:  **Yes,  I 
most  certainly  do." 

Can  any  intelligent  man,  whether  he 
be  what  is  called  a  business  man  or  a 
working  man,  look  upon  this  without 
pausing  to  ask  himself  whether  the  com- 
munity would  be  altogether  safe  in  en- 
trusting its  entire  future  to  the  control 
of  a  political  body  whose  avowed  aims 
are  thus  stated  ?  Would  it  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  working-classes;  not  the 
skilled,  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
artisans  be  it  noted,  but  the  formless,  in- 
articulate, untrained,  uneducated  masses 
which  inevitably  compose  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  social  structure  in  all 
countries;  to  have  the  incentives  for  in- 
dividual ejDfort  removed,  and  all  the  fun- 
damental necessities  of  life  provided  by 
the  conmiunity  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  better-fitted  classes? 

The  extent  to  which  municipal  control 
has  been  carried  in  England  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  in  March,  1904, 
no  less  than  1,045  water  undertakings 
owned  either  by  the  municipalities  or  by 
local  boards,  representing  an  invested 
capital  of  $330,914,491;  260  gas  under- 
takings, representing  a  capital  investment 
of  $180,563,107;  334  electricity  under- 
takings, representing  a  capital  investment 
of  $155,728,000  and  162  tramways  under- 
takings, representing  a  capital  investment 
of  $136,556,540,  giving  a  grand  total  of 
1,801  municipal  undertakings,  with  a 
capital  investment  of  $803,762,138. 

Of  course,  the  only  justification  for 
municipalities  employing  the  ratepayers' 
money  for  such  incursions  into  hereto- 
fore privately  controlled  fields  of  endeavor 
lies  in  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  ratepayer, 
either  by  a  reduction  of  the  rates,  or  by 
the  showing  of  adequate  net  profits  on 
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the  capital  invested,  as  a  result  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  advocates  of  municipal-owner- 
ship are  accustomed  to  point  to  individual 
instances  of  municipalities  where,  they 
claim,  net  profits  on  the  conduct  of  such 
undertakings  are  shown.  As  a  rule,  in 
doing  this  they  neither  state  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  nor  do  they  show  the 
amount  that  is  set  aside  for  depreciation 
and  renewals. 

The  Local  Government  Board  in  Eng- 
land issued  in  February,  190S,  a  return 
dealing  with  the  earning  capacity  of  un- 
dertalangs  conducted  by  299  out  of  317 
municipahties  in  England  and  Wales 
(London  excluded)  operating  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000.  On  these  the 
capital'  investment  was  $606,000,000,  of 
which  $504,000,000  was  outstanding  in- 
debtedness, while  the  total  net  revenue 
was  less  than  $1,900,000,  or  not  quite 
one-third  of  one  per  cent.,  and  even  with 
this  meager  return,  the  total  amount  set 
aside  for  depreciation  was  less  than  $1,- 
000,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  of  August  23, 
1906,  stated  that  on  a  revenue  of  more 
than  £5,000,000  from  conmiercial  under- 
takings, the  Scotch  municipalities  re- 
ported a  surplus  revenue  of  just  £85,904, 
or  about  1.70  per  cent. 

If  the  same  method  of  computing  the 
costs  of  municipally-owned  undertakings 
were  employed  which  are  the  rule  in 
private  concerns,  the  profits  would  dis- 
appear in  almost  every  case,  and  heavy 
deficits  would  be  substituted.  The  mu- 
nicipalities in  Great  Britain  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Government  audit,  and  some  of 
the  methods  of  book-keeping  employed 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  questionable  to  a 
degree.  Fixed  or  establishment  charges, 
I^al  and  official  expenses,  are  commonly 
charged  to  general  expense  instead  of  to 
the  particular  undertaking  for  which 
they  were  incurred,  while  in  the  majority 
of  cases  an  entirely  inadequate  sum  is  set 
aside  for  depredaticHi. 

Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  October  16,  1906,  a 


report  was  made,  after  several  months' 
delay,  showing  the  cost  of  every  street 
widening  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of 
municipal  tramways.  This  report  gave 
a  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  of 
£4,044,844,  of  which  only  £377,260— 
less  than  10  per  cent. — ^had  been  charged 
to  tramway  account.  And  this  in  spite 
of  a  definite  understanding,  previously 
estabUshed,  that  one-third  should  be 
so  charged.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
90  per  cent,  of  this  expense,  undertaken 
solely  on  behalf  of  the  tramways,  has  been 
charged,  not  against  the  undertaking  it- 
self, but  against  general  London  taxation. 

In  a  recent  official  issue  of  returns  it 
was  stated  that  out  of  171  municipal 
electric  fighting  departments,  57  set  aside 
no  fund  for  depreciation  and  renewals  of 
plant;  62  set  aside  three  per  cent,  or  less, 
while  23  of  this  number  set  aside  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

In  electric  street-railways,  out  of  60 
plants,  18  make  no  provision  at  all  for 
depreciation,  IS  make  no  fixed  amount, 
while  15  set  aside  what  are  called  the 
"net*'  profits,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  non-existent.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  among  practical  men 
that  the  depreciation  allowance  for  plants 
of  this  kind  should  be  five  per  cent. 

Numberless  instances  of  this  might  be 
given,  but  for  the  compass  of  this  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  two  or  three  well- 
authenticated  examples  to  illustrate  a 
method  which  is  sufficiently  widespread 
to  be  called  common  if  not  usual. 

Bermondsey.  Mr.  R.  Stewart  Bain, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  London 
Electric  Supply  Corporation  sent  to  the 
Times  of  the  21st  November,  1906,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  has  addressed 
to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  in  re- 
gard to  the  electricity  accounts  of  Ber- 
mondsey  and  Southwark.  In  regard  to 
Bermondsey  he  states  that  his  company 
made  an  offer  for  public  lighting  which 
would  have  shown  a  saving  of  £1,130, 
and  also  that  expenses  have  been  under- 
charged for  the  dust  destructor,  rates  and 
taxes,  law  and  parMamentaiy  charges. 
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and  depreciation^  which  would  show  a 
loss  on  the  year's  working  of  JM,3S2»  in- 
stead of  a  profit  of  £Sfi60,  as  claimed. 

Sofuthvxirk.  In  regard  to  Southwark, 
Mr.  Bain  states  that  his  company  offered 
to  supply  electric  light  at  a  saving  of  J&960» 
and  that  rates  and  taxes,  parliamentary 
charges,  and  depreciation  were  under- 
charged, and  that  if  the  accounts  had  been 
properly  prepared  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
years's  worlang  of  JM,044  instead  of  a 
profit  of  J&379.  He  maintains  that  in 
the  case  of  both  boroughs  the  amount 
charged  for  administration  expenses  is 
inadequate. 

laltngUm.  The  Jotumal  of  Qa8  Light' 
ing^  November  20,  1906,  states  that  the 
London  County  Council  through  their 
Finance  Conunittee  have  been  chiding 
the  Islington  Borough  Council  regarding 
their  reserve  fund,  which  has,  it  turns  out, 
only  a  paper  existence.  The  accounts 
for  the  last  financial  year  showed  a  bal- 
ance to  the  account  of  X14,1S9,  but  this 
is  not  represented  by  cash  or  investments, 
but  only  by  book-debts  and  stores.  This, 
as  the  Conmiittee  have  pointed  out,  is 
not  an  effective  or  satisfactory  reserve  fund. 

Under  these  conditions  of  book-keep- 
ing it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell  what 
profits,  if  any,  are  being  made  by  the 
municipalities,  except  that  it  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  if  each  undertaking  was 
made  to  bear  its  own  costs,  and  to  set 
aside  a  proper  sum  for  renewals  and  de- 
preciation, the  announced  net  profits 
would  be  annihilated. 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  at  least  one  well-known 
chartered  accountant  regards  these  meth- 
ods, let  me  quote  from  the  London  Times 
of  January  17,  1908,  in  which  this  gentle- 
man writes  regarding  municipal  book- 
keeping: *^It  is,  unfortunately,  so  easy 
to  juggle  with  municipal  accounts  that 
after  much  research  and  thought,  I  feel 
obliged  to  give  up  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  trading  accounts  of  municipalities. 
One  never  knows  where  they  are  going 
to  have  you." 

If,  therefore,  these  propositions  under 


the  ordinary  accepted  tests  of  commercial 
success  do  not  show  a  profitable  result, 
the  only  other  justification  for  which  we 
can  look  is  that  they  shall  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates.  But  here  again 
municipal-ownership  fails,  on  general 
averages,  to  justify  its  existence.  Here 
again  I  will  utilize  only  a  few  out  of  num- 
bers of  possible  illustrations. 

The  Western  Mail,  Cardiff,  on  the  21st 
November,  1906,  in  an  article  on  the  re- 
turn prepared  by  the  Borough  Treasurer 
of  Preston,  giving  the  amounts  in  pounds, 
by  which  profits  from  municipal  trading 
have  reduced  the  rates,  states  that:  "The 
profits  at  Swansea  are  said  to  have  re- 
duced the  rates  by  8d.  in  the  pound.  The 
profits  on  the  markets,  telephones,  slaugh- 
ter houses,  cottages,  and  estates  owned, 
amount  to  J&14,154,  but  the  loss  on  the 
electric  light,  water  works,  town  improve- 
ment scheme,  dust  destructor,  and  ceme- 
teries, amounts  to  J&25,906,  or  a  net  loss 
of  J&l  1,752.  Instead  of  the  rates  being 
relieved  by  8d.  in  the  pound,  they  are 
really  increased  by  something  like  7d." 

"In  a  rough  statement  in  regard  to 
Cardiff  it  is  shown  that  the  profits  amount 
to  J&9,788,  and  the  losses  to  J&1S,840,  or 
a  net  loss  of  JM,052,  so  that  the  relief 
claimed  of  Ifd.  'in  the  pound  vanishes 
altogether." 

Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  President  of  the  City 
of  Bradford  Ratepayers'  Association, 
said  on  October  4, 1906 :  "  The  increasing 
rates  are  driving  industries  away,  making 
employment  difficult  to  get,  and  causing 
many  houses  to  be  emptly^  No  member 
of  the  Corporation  would  attempt  to 
work  his  business  on  similar  lines  to  those 
of  the  municipality." 

Some  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  to  show  the  benefits  received 
by  the  rates  from  municipal  trading  are 
unique,  thus,  a  recent  report  of  the  gas 
conmiittee  of  the  City  of  Nottingham 
shows  that  $80,000*  was  taken  from  the 

*In  this  and  subsequent  instances  where  tones 
are  si^en  in  terms  of  American  currencj,  $5  &  £1 
has  Deen  taken,  and  the  amounts  given  in  rcMind 
numbers. 
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depreciation  fund,  $65»000  was  borrowed, 
and  thus  $135,000  was  contributed  by 
the  municipal  enterprises  to  the  relief  of 
the  local  rates.  In  Manchester,  accord- 
ing to  a  public  statement  made  by  Lord 
Avebury  (formerly  Sir  John  Lubbock), 
the  city  council,  desiring  to  show  a  con- 
tribution of  $250,000  to  the  local  rates, 
and  as  there  was  no  surplus  which  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  raised  the  price 
of  gas  six  cents  per  1,000  feet,  and  so  se- 
cured the  funds. 

Mr.  W.  Hunt,  ex-elective  auditor  of 
Salford,  in  an  article  on  the  municipal 
finances  of  the  Borough  states :  *'  The  sum 
total  available  for  relief  of  the  rates  from 
the  'Trading*  departments  of  the  Cor- 
poration during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £49,936.  This  would  be  gratifying 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
avoid  increases  in  the  rates,  the  Finance 
Conmiittee  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
propriated sums  which  ought  legitimately 
to  have  been  set  aside  to  avoid  obsoles- 
cence in  plant  and  machinery.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  with  the  electric 
light  and  tramway  undertakings.'*  Man- 
chester Bjvening  News^  October  9,  1906. 

The  amount  of  rates  collected  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  two  different  periods 
give  the  following  results: 

1888-69, $187,500,000 

1008-04 285.000,000 

an  increase  of  about  93  per  cent,  in  15 
years.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  same  period  of  15  years,  Grovem- 
ment  grants  to  local  rates  have  been  as 
follows: 

1888-80,   $88,750,000 

1908-04,   78,000,000 

an  increase  of  about  2^  per  cent,  in  15 
years,  or  more  than  treble. 

In  that  same  period  the  population  in 
England  and  Wales  has  increased  only 
from  28,143,000  to  33,378,338,  or  about 
19  per  cent.,  while  the  ratable  values 
have  gone  from  about  $750,000,000  to 
about  $975)000,000,  an  increase  of  31 
per  cent,  in  this  period,  or  just  one-third 
of  the  increase  in  rates.    This  would  cer- 


tainly seem  to  show  that  municipal  trad- 
ing has  not  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  taking  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  population  and  ratable 
values. 

The  first  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Imperial  and  Local  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom  ap- 
pointed by  ^e  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  on  the  4di  October,  1905, 
stated :  *'  It  is  significant  that  whilst  Im- 
perial Expenditure  exceeded  that  of  local 
authorities  up  to  the  year  1888-89,  the 
expenditure  of  the  latter  has  since  that 
year  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so 
that  in  the  year  1904-05  we  estimate  that 
the  local  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  over  $150,000,000  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  State.  Some  portion  of  the 
increased  expenditure  of  the  local  au- 
thorities must  be  attributed  to  municipal 
trading  operations,  but  it  must  neverthe- 
less be  borne  in  mind  that  these  have  not 
been  instrumental  in  reducing  local  rates. 
On  the  contrary  a  closer  examination  of 
the  figures  would  reveal  the  disquieting 
fact  that  the  extension  of  municipal  trad- 
ing has  been  accompanied  by  an  accele- 
rated increase  in  local  rates  and  Grovem- 
ment  contributions." 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which 
will  at  once  seize  the  attention  of  business 
men  is  the  astounding  extravagance  of 
the  English  municipalities  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  local  debt.  In 
1888-89  the  outstanding  local  loans  of 
England  and  Wales  reached  the  respect- 
able figure  of  $977,500,000;  in  1903-04 
they  had  risen  to  $1,970,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  about  102  per  cent,  in  15  years. 

In  many  cases  expensive  plants  have 
been  put  down  with  a  degree  of  reckless 
disre^ud  of  the  first  principles  of  com- 
mercial prudence  as  to  pajrment  there- 
for, which  can  only  be  regarded  as  against 
public  interests,  and  which  must  inevit- 
ably put  a  heavy  burden  upon  posterity, 
which  will  thus  be  left  to  pay  for  equip- 
ments long  since  worn  out  and  thrown 
away,  in  addition  to  what  its  own  im- 
mediate burdens  may  be. 
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In  Huddersfield  the  tramways  under- 
taking has  worn  out  its  third  set  of  rails, 
although  the  first  is  not  yet  paid  for,  and 
will  not  be  for  forty  years.  In  more  than 
half  of  the  electric  lighting  stations  in 
London  the  plant  is  already  obsolete,  al- 
though the  cost  of  the  original  equipment 
has  not  yet  been  paid. 

Professor  Roberts  of  Denver  Univer- 
sity, speaking  of  the  City  of  Nottingham, 
says  that  at  the  present  rate  of  earning 
and  redemption  of  indebtedness,  the 
municipal  gas-plant  will  not  be  paid  for 
before  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  D.  Drummond  Eraser,  a  banker 
in  Manchester,  addressing  the  Statistical 
Society,  said  recently:  "The  insatiable 
borrowing  capacity  of  our  municipalities 
is  exemplified  in  the  daily  advertisements. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country  is  being  seriously  impaired 
by  its  withdrawal  from  bank  deposits  into 
the  fixed  capital  expenditure  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. Repayment  can  only  be 
made  by  the  municipalities  by  fresh  bor- 
rowing, and  floating  capital  is  thus  turned 
into  fixed  capital." 

This  mortgaging  of  the  future  has  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  distinct  check  to  this  kind  of 
frenzied  finance  has  been  observable; 
measures  have  been  undertaken  to  pre- 
vent municipalities  from  issuing  loans 
for  renewals  until  the  original  loans  for 
equipment  are  paid  off,  and  while  this 
will  entail  heavy  drafts  on  resources  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now,  yet  it  is 
unquestionably  a  proper  step,  under- 
taken none  too  soon. 

One  of  the  most  recent  champions  of 
municipal-ownership,  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  is  responsible  for  certain  state- 
ments in  connection  with  another  phase 
of  the  question,  which  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading. These  statements  received  the 
authoritative  endorsement  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment,  having  been  deliver- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  **  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor**  from  Washing- 
ton, in  January,  1906.  They  have  more 
recently  still  been  repeated  in  an 


by  Dr.  Howe  in  Seribner^s  Magazine  of 
January,  1907.  In  the  Bulletin,  Dr. 
Howe  makes  the  unquaUfied  statements 
that  *' Every  voter  in  England  is  a  tax- 
payer or  a  property  owner,  and  he  feels 
his  taxes  because  he  pays  directly.  Local 
taxes  are  largely  assessed  against  the 
tenant  or  occupier,  and  not  against  the 
owner.  We  have  no  appreciation  in 
America  of  the  commanding  interest  of 
the  poorest  householder  or  tenant  in  the 
tax  rate,"  and  again  in  the  same  publi- 
cation he  states,  ''Every  voter  is  a  tax- 
payer, the  tax  is  paid  largely  by  the  tenant. 
As  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in 
local  matters,  it  is  evidently  satisfactory." 

Dr.  Howe  leaves  out  of  consideration 
altogether  two  classes  of  voters  who  are 
not  direct  ratepayers  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  those  who  go  by  die  name 
of  "latch-key"  voters,  and  those  who 
are  called  "compound  householders." 
In  the  former  I  am  not  especially  inter- 
ested at  the  present  moment;  the  name 
is  sufficiently  expressive  to  show  clearly 
what  they  are;  I  will  simply  state  that 
they  compose  a  very  large  class  of  those 
exercising  the  local  franchise. 

The  growth  of  the  principle  of  com- 
pound householding,  however,  is  causing 
a  great  deal  of  serious  apprehension  among 
thinking  Englishmen,  and  it  is  so  abso- 
lutely the  contrary  of  what  Dr.  Howe 
states  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
some  special  attention  as  bearing  force- 
fully on  the  question  of  municipal-own- 
ership. 

Compound  householding  is  a  method 
whereby  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, and  not  by  the  tenant,  a  correspond- 
ing charge  being  made  against  the  tenant 
in  the  amount  of  rent  he  pays.  As  this 
is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  employed 
among  die  poorest  and  least  intelligent 
classes  of  die  population  in  the  large 
cities,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
a  compoimd  householder  that  he  has  any 
interest  at  aU  in  the  rates,  or  in  what  is 
done  with  the  ratepayers*  money.  The 
tenant  does,  undoubtedly,  pay  the  rate 
indirectly,  but  he  is  generally  under  the 
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conviction  that  he  does  not,  and  his  in- 
terest in  municipal  affairs  is  correspond- 
ingly lessened. 

This  has  become  such  an  evil  that  the 
Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance  in 
Ixmdon  has  published  a  special  rent  card 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
tenants;  the  use  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  compulsoiy,  and  which  states 
in  tabulated  form  what  rate  a  tenant  pays 
in  the  rent  of  his  house,  with  the  local 
rate  stated  at  a  given  figure. 

In  London  alone,  in  1901,  out  of  70S,- 
000  assessments,  809,500  houses  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  ratable  value,  were  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  were  not  personally 
called  upon  by  the  rate  collector.  Yet 
every  one  of  these  tenants  had  a  vote.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  half  the  municipal 
electors  of  the  metropolis  are  not  direct 
ratepayers,  while  the  town  clerk  of  Birm- 
ingham, Mr.  Edward  Orford  Smith,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Trading,  stated  that 
from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  tiie  people  of 
Birmingham  lived  in  houses  the  rates  of 
which  were  paid  by  the  landlords. 

Mr.  Gladstone  defended  this  system 
on  the  ground  that  it  facilitates  collec- 
tion, but  what  advantage  there  may  be 
in  this  direction  is  certainly  not  commen- 
surate with  the  evil  it  engenders  in  re- 
moving the  tenant  from  personal  touch 
and  interest  in  the  local  rates  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  ratepayers'  money. 

A  correspondingly  great  evil  in  the 
converse  direction  is  the  increasing  bur- 
den which  is  being  placed  upon  private 
corporations  as  contributors  to  the  rates, 
but  which  have  no  votes  and  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  local  policies. 

Lord  Avebury,  speaking  in  London, 
on  July  12,  1906,  said:  "The  Midland 
Railway  pays  one-eighth  of  aU  the  rates 
in  Derby;  one  ship-building  company 
pays  one-«ixth  of  all  the  rates  at  Jarrow, 
and  yet  they  neither  of  them  have  a  single 
vote.  Thus,  while  thousands  who  pay 
DO  rates  have  votes,  those  who  pay  thou- 
sands in  rates  have  none.** 

On  the  same  occasion,  C.  J.  C.  Scott 


said  that:  " The  London  and  India  Docks 
G)mpany  contribute  $6£5,000  a  year 
towards  local  rates  and  taxes,  without 
one  vote,  and  in  addition  they  make  and 
maintain  their  own  roads,  and  do  their 
own  scavenging  and  lighting." 

The  Times  of  September  21,  1902, 
stated  that:  "The  local  rates  and  taxes 
paid  by  railway  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  $14,000,000  in  1894 
to  $18,500,000  in  1900,  while  in  local 
rates  alone  one  of  the  great  London  rail- 
way companies  paid  $880,000  in  1882, 
$550,000  in  1892,  and  $1,000,000  in  1901, 
without  having  any  share  in  the  control 
and  expenditure  of  the  money  it  pro- 
vided. 

There  is  a  distinct  movement  coming 
into  being  in  England  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  franchise  for  the  corporations 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  ihe  rates, 
and  to  those  who  see  impending  danger 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  forms  of  local 
government  to  collective  control,  this 
seems  to  open  up  the  one  promising  ave- 
nue leading  towards  communal  sanity 
and  civil  peace. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  cite  an 
account  given  in  the  Times  of  August  8, 
1906,  in  which  it  is  stated  that: "  Mr.  W. 
G.  Rathbone,  who  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company  on  August  2,  1906,  referred  to 
the  strong  feeling  which  had  arisen  among 
the  public,  and  among  some  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities themselves,  that  local  borrow- 
ing and  expenditure  had  gone  too  far 
and  must  be  checked,  and  suggested  that 
in  order  that  this  reform  might  be  carried 
out  and  made  permanent  the  first  essen- 
tial seemed  to  be  an  amended  system  of 
representation,  so  that  corporations  like 
a  bank  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
administration  and  some  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  rates  which  they 
contributed.  The  rates  paid  by  their 
own  bank  last  year,  he  mentioned, 
amounted  to  $155,000.  They  had  risen 
more  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  five 
years  and  were  still  rising.'* 

And  again,  in  the  Morning  Post^  of 
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September  12,  1906:  ''At  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  Bristol,  on  September  11,  1906, 
it  was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  or- 
iranize  a  deputation  to  the  TOvemment 
fTplaining^f  the  total  if^nchise- 
ment  of  the  owners  of  business  concerns 
carried  on  by  limited  companies  which 
are  required  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes 
largely  made  for  tiiem  by  non-ratepayers." 

That  the  character  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  public  utilities  under  mu- 
nicipal-ownership in  England  has  im- 
proved is  not  open  to  question.  The 
facilities  for  Ughting,  for  transportation, 
and  other  principal  functions  which  have 
come  into  the  province  of  municipal  ex- 
ploitation are  indubitably  better  than 
they  were  before  this  principle  became 
established.  But  whether  even  this  bene- 
fit can  be  fairly  placed  to  the  credit  of 
municipal-ownership  is  open  to  question. 

In  1870  the  Tramway  Act  was  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament,  under  the 
terms  of  which  all  charters  for  private 
street-railways  had  to  be  granted,  an 
act  which  has  been  termed  ''On  the 
whole  the  most  disastrous  legislative 
experiment  in  England  during  the  last 
half  century."  It  was  constructed  strict- 
ly with  an  eye  to  the  eventual  municipal- 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  a  question 
which  was  even  then  appearing  above 
the  political  horizon,  for  it  provided  for 
a  right  of  purchase  by  the  local  author- 
ities at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years 
and  this  to  be  on  a  basis  of  arbitrary  valu- 
ation of  the  tramways  together  with  all 
property  whatsoever,  including  the  lands 
and  buildings.  In  1882  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act,  containing  the  same  com- 
pulsory sale  clause,  was  enacted.  In 
1885  this  period  for  the  transference  of 
private  property  to  the  local  authorities 
was  extended  for  another  period,  as  re- 
gards electric  lighting  plants.  But  even 
with  this  extension  every  privately  or- 
ganized company  had  before  it  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  eventually  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  property  at  a  valu- 
ation generally  far  below  its  real  worth. 


i 


Private  enterprise  was  stultified,  ana  no 
aggregation  of  capitalists  would  venture 
to  establish  modem  street-railway  sys- 
tems, or  electric  light  and  power  plants, 
under  such  conditions.  At  a  time  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  advancing  in 
these  respects  by  leaps  and  bounds,  Eng- 
land was  for  years  at  a  standstill.  In 
1896  the  United  States  had  10,000  miles 
of  electric  tramways;  in  England  there 
were  just  20  miles.  In  1902  there  were  in 
the  United  States  S,620  electric  stations, 
in  England  at  that  time  there  were  457. 

Even  where  the  compulsory  sale  clause 
did  not  operate  no  private  charter  could 
be  asked  from  Parliament  without  in- 
curring the  overwhelming  opposition  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Association, 
and  the  amount  of  pressure  this  organiza- 
tion was  able  to  bring  against  such  appli- 
cations through  individual  representatives 
in  Parliament  seldom  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  annihilation  of  such  private 
measures.  One  member  of  Parliament 
said  on  July  12,  1898:  ''There  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  country  that  the  municipalities 
are  organizing  themselves  into  a  gigantic 
monopoly  wiUi  a  view  to  strangling  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
electricity,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth." 

In  the  meanwhile  English  capital  wa5 
promoting  electric  enterprises  in  Copen- 
hagen, Brussels,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Gen- 
eva, Madrid,  Genoa,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Barcelona,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

Yet  the  same  municipalities  which 
strenuously  opposed  the  efforts  of  private 
corporations  to  secure  themselves  and 
their  franchises  were  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  same  treatment  themselves,  and 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of 
the  municipalities  in  its  insistence  on  the 
twenty-one-year  clause,  even  yet  stead- 
fastiy  refuses  to  extend  its  municipal 
street-railways  into  the  suburbs,  unless 
it  is  granted  a  perpetual  francluse  for  so 
doing.  At  the  present  time  the  public 
facilities  for  transportation,  lighting  and 
power  in  England  are  far  behind  what 
they  should  be  for  a  country  possessing 
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the  wealth  and  population  that  is  to  be 
found  there. 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  there- 
fore, nor  is  it  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  municipalities,  if  such  progress  as 
has  been  made  under  these  circumstances, 
offers  better  facilities  than  were  possible 
under  the  complete  throttling  of  private 
enterprise  and  initiative. 

Still  another  point  on  which  I  may 
dwell  for  a  moment,  although  in  doing 
so  I  am  aware  that  I  am  trespassing  on 
the  ethical  side  of  the  question,  and  that 
is  the  influence  of  municipal  employ^ 
in  national  and  local  elections.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  London  at  least  five  per 
cent,  of  the  roistered  voters  are  employed 
by  the  municipalities  and  this  proportion 
as  municipal  enterprises  are  extended,  is 
rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy. 

The  MeJboume  Argus  of  Austraha  tells 
us  that  as  regards  that  country:  *'The 
State  servants  already  constitute  almost 
a  clear  majority  of  the  names  on  the 
electors*  rolls." 

What  a  tremendous  effect  this  class  of 
voters,  properly  organized,  might  exer- 
cise in  elections!  Even  Mr.  John  Bums 
has  said  that  the  only  remedy  for,  and 
safeguard  against  this  danger  is  the  dis- 
franchisement of  municipal  employ^. 

Concurrently,  with  this  phase  of  the 
question  goes  the  undoubted  fact  that 
under  municipal-ownership  the  value 
of  labor  is  depreciated,  and  the  still  more 
portentous  fact  that  as  the  workmen 
come  to  control  the  Council  rather  than 
the  Council  the  workmen,  the  latter  gain 


a  positively  autocratic  control  over  their 
own  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  is  reported  as  saying, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Municipal  Employes 
Association:  **As  a  SociaUst  he  was 
naturally  strongly  in  favor  of  organiza- 
tion among  municipal  employes  and  he 
was  pleased  to  see  the  marvelous  progress 
this  Association  had  made.  In  going 
through  some  Parliamentaiy  papers  the 
other  day,  he  came  across  one  which 
fairly  astounded  him,  for  from  it  he  learn- 
ed that  in  this  countiy  there  were  over 
2,000,000  municipal  employes.  As  the 
total  of  wage-earners  numbered  only 
14,000,000,  tins  was  veiy  interesting. 
He  had  also  found  that  in  190S,  when 
there  was  a  reduction  in  wages  all  round, 
the  wages  of  municipal  employes  had  alone 
increased — ^he  might  say,  had  doubled." 

Surely  the  results,  so  far,  in  England; 
the  stifling  of  private  enterprise,  which 
has  been  responsible  for  all  the  great  ad- 
vances in  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages; 
the  extravagance  and  waste  caused  by 
amateur  management  of  municipal  un- 
dertakings; the  growth  of  local  indebted- 
ness; the  increase  of  local  rates,  and  the 
significant  dangers  that  municipal  trad- 
ing is  giving  birth  to  in  regard  to  labor 
problems;  are  not  suffidentiy  convincing 
and  encouraging  to  justify  one  accus- 
tomed to  estimate  such  things  on  a  strictly 
practical  basis,  in  giving  the  principle  of 
municipal-ownership  unqualified  support. 
H.  Gardner  McKerrow. 

Boston^  Mass, 
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SOME  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
stock  arguments  that  are  being 
used  against  municipal-ownership  are  to 
be  found  in  the  article  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
McKerrow.  It  consists  mainly  of  state- 
ments in  regard  to  some  comparatively 
insignificant  cases  in  which  municipal- 
ownership  has  proved  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory, and  objections  to  municipal- 
ownership  based  on  the  claim  that  it  has 
unduly  increased  the  debt  and  taxation 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  the  first  line  of  argument, 
it  must  always  be  frankly  admitted  that 
the  record  of  municipal-ownership  is  not 
free  from'  defects  and  failures,  any  more 
than  the  record  of  private-ownership,  or 
the  record  of  democratic  government, 
or  any  other  human  institution.  The 
question  is  not  whether  or  no  there  have 
been  some  unsatisfactory  results  and 
some  failures,  but  whether  on  the  whole 
the  results  are  superior  to  those  secured 
under  private-ownership  in  the  same 
cities.  In  relation  to  this  vital  question 
Mr.  McKerrow  does  not  give  us  any  facts, 
nor  does  he  touch  it  in  his  argument. 

If  the  exhibition  of  some  undesirable 
results  and  failures  were  sufficient  to 
discredit  an  institution,  we  might  easily 
prove  the  folly  of  democratic  government 
by  recounting  the  history  of  free  govern- 
ment in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
places  where  grafters  and  incompetents 
have  been  allowed  to  administer  public 
afiFairs.  Such  arguments,  however,  are 
not  regarded  as  discrediting  free  govern- 
ment at  aU,  but  only  as  proving  the  ne- 
cessity of  safeguarding  free  institutions 
so  as  to  secure  honest  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  mimidpal-ownership.    Unless 


the  conditions  of  success, — the  careful 
selection  of  men  who  will  give  the  city 
honest  and  efficient  administration  of  its 
public  works,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
the  spoils  system  and  partisan  politics 
from  municipal  business, — ^unless  these 
conditions  are  attended  to,  municipal- 
ownership  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  British 
municipalities  these  conditions  have  been 
attended  to  and  thoroughly  honest  and 
efficient  administration  of  municipal 
water-works,  lighting  plants  and  street- 
railway  systems  has  been  secured.  ''After 
an  experience  of  many  years  the  British 
public  is  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of 
municipal-ownership  of  street  utiUties. 
In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham and  many  other  cities  successes 
of  the  highest  order  have  been  achieved. 
This  statement  does  not  rest  upon  Eng- 
lish authority  alone,  but  is  proved  by  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department,  of  ^{^mmenie_iuidl- 
Labor  for  January,  19Q6,  from  which  a 
few  extracts  will  presently  be  made. 

Mr.  McKerrow  does  not  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  great  successes  that  have 
been  made,  nor  the  almost  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  British  public  in  favor  of 
municipal-ownership,  nor  of  the  rapid 
movement  toward  munidpalisation  of 
public  utilities  not  only  in  Great  Britain » 
but  in  Germany,  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent,  nor  does  he  refer 
to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  United 
States  Bulletin  just  referred  to  or  the 
Municipal-Ownership  number  of  the 
AnnaU  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Politicai  and  Social  Science^  or  any  of 
the  other  authoritative  presentations  of 
the  focts  about  municipal-ownership  in 
Grreat  Britain. 

In  dealing  with  the  increase  of  debt 
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and  taxation,  Mr.  McKerrow  does  not  taxation  rather  than  reduce  the  price  or 
inform  us  that  the  increase  of  taxation  is  charge  to  the  user.'* 
due  to  the  increased  expenditure  for  sani- 
tary and  educational  purposes,  under  the  Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  in  regard 
requirements  of  laws  passed  by  Parlia-  to  the  contributions  of  city  street-railways 
ment,  and  is  not  the  result  of  public-  in  reduction  of  local  taxes,  as  stated  on 
ownership  of  water-works,  lighting  plants  page  45  of  the  United  States  Bulletin : 
and  tramways,  as  the  reader  would  natu- 
raUy  mfer  from  his  statements.  city Trmmw»y.                         ^i&Si^^ 

The  fact  is  that  local  taxes  have  greatly  Leeds, WSfiSS 

increased  in  the  United  States  and  Eu-  Manch«|».    «4WM 

rope  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  Glaaeow/  ............/...[.....,.,.,    i2i|68S 

they  have  increased  even  more  in  cities  Nottingham,   6S,965 

where  there  has  been  little  or  no  move-  j^       55^ 

ment  in  the  direction  of  municipal-own- 
ership of  lighting  and  transit  than   in  Now  take  some  of  the  facts  in  regard 
cities    where    the    municipal-ownership  to  the  relief  of  taxes  from  city  gas,  from 
movement  has  been  strong.    The  Eng-  page  39  of  the  same  Bulletin  : 
lish  Municipal  Year-Book  gives  the  tax 
rates  for  aU  British  munidpaUties,  and  cityOMWork..                         ^'SSwofT^SS! 

you  have  only  to  turn  to  the  tables  of  Belfast, $128,818 

local  rates  to  see  that  the  leading  nmnici-  2^°^***°^  965^51 

pal-ownership   cities    have    much   lower  DariiMton,   .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!      4i[m5 

tax  rates  than  many  municipalities  where  Halifax,  44,908 

street  services  are  still  in  private  hands.  L^ijLJ ©S'tS 

For  example:  the  tax  rate  in  Glasgow  Manchester,  !!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!'?!!!!!  29li900 
is  less  than  half  what  it  is  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  places  that  have  far  less  develop-  All  these  payments  in  relief  of  taxes 
ment  of  municipal-ownership.  In  Lon-  are  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  ordi- 
don,  where  the  increase  of  local  taxes  in  nary  taxes  which  are  levied  on  aU  dty 
the  decade  1890-1900  was  enormous —  works  just  as  if  they  were  private  prop- 
larger  than  in  almost  any  other  city,  there  erty. 

was  veiy  little  public-ownership,  the  dty  On  page  13  the  Bulletin  says: 
having    no    munidpal    gas-works,    only 

partial  munidpaUzation  of  water-works  **  Local  rates  or  taxes  in  Great  Britain 

and  dectric  plants,  and,  until  the  last  have  increased  in  recent  years,  but  this 

two  or  three  years,  practically  all  the  is   attributable  to  improved   sanitation, 

street-railways  were  privately  operated,  to  expenditure  for  schools,  health,  parks. 

How  falladous  is  the  whole  argument  and  slum-dearance  schemes,  which  have 

about  the  increase  of  local  taxation  as  been  everywhere  rendered  necessaiy  by 

made   by  the  opponents   of  municipal-  the  conditions  of  dty  life.     Moreover, 

ownership  will  be  made  manifest  by  the  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  bur- 

foUowing  extracts  from  the  United  States  dens  were  imposed  upon  the  dties  by 

Bulletin  already  referred  to:  act   of  Parliament,   r^ardless   of  local 

wishes  in  the  matter.    The  reproductive 

**  In  the  large  towns  the  street-railways,  undertakings  are  rarely  a  burden  on  the 
gas,  water,  electric  lighting,  and  markets  tax  rate." 
rarely,  if  ever,  show  a  defidt.    The  com- 
plaint is  more  frequentiy  made  that  they  The  story  is  told  in  the  following  data 
make  too  large  a  profit  out  of  the  con-  from  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  **  Return  made 
sumer  and  use  the  net  earnings  to  relieve  to  Parliament  of  reproductive  munidpal 
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undertakings "   for   1902,   the   latest   of  **4.  A   coordinated   municipal   pdicy 

these  letums  at  hand:  by  which  the  city  and  its  undertakings 

ATcrace  Annimi  are  made  to  work  together  and  with  one 

wSCu  lA-.^^i^fiOi  -fother.    Thb  b  tme  as  to  h«ath  and 

6a»-wQrkB,  97 1,921,415  cleanhness,  m  pohdng  and  lighting,  m 

Electric  iupply,^  .^ .  .  .^  102. .. .       ♦50,972  ^h^  administration  of  the  streets  and  pub- 

by^Sli^itY ^^....    29...      896,686  Hc  places,  in  the  unification  of  aU  depart- 

Tnmways  owned  l^  munici-  ments  working  through  the  common  body 

im^'h^t  ]a^  wiid  oper-  _^^  ^^^  council.     Friction  is  eUmi- 

ated  by  pnyate  company, . .     16 84,746  ^    .          ,             j_^^-            j^ 

nated,  and  one  department  is  made  to 

Total  average  net  profit, $2,786,883  serve  another  and  tfie  public. 

The  Labor  Bulletin  goes  on  to  say,  on  ,   "^.  A  comprehensive  housing  policy 

^^^  j^.  has  been  rendered  possible,  and  an  ulb- 

^^  mate  relief  of  the  tenement  population. 

**The   average   annual  excess   of  net  **6.  The  condition   of  the  very  poor 

profits  over  net  losses  for  the  total  437  has  been  improved  through  cheap  and 

undertakings    according    to    the    above  abundant   water,   through  cheaper   and 

official  report  was  £572,564  ($2,786,883).  more  available  gas  for  lighting  and  heat. 

The  net  profits  were  in  most  cases  ap-  and  through  cheaper  transit, 

plied  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation.*'  "  7.  The   condition    of   the   employfe 

The  Bulletin  further  says,  pages  17,  ^as  been  gieatiy  improved.    Thousands 

g.  gg.                                    "^      '^^^  of  men  have  been  raised  to  a  fair  wage, 

and  relieved  from  the  fear  of  capricious 

'*As  a  rule  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  dismissal.    Their  service  has  been  dig- 

and    conditions    of   employment    under  nified,  and  their  standard  of  living  im- 

municipal  control  have  been  greatly  im-  proved,  not  only  by  better  wages,  but  by 

proved.     Along  with  this  has  grown  up  shorter  hours." 
a  jealous  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 

public,  which  would  not  tolerate  any  in-  On  pages  67  and  68  the  Bulletin  shows 
fluence  from  its  employes  or  e£Forts  to  how  municipal-ownership  of  street-rail- 
exploit  a  department.  The  men  them-  ways  in  many  cities  reduced  the  hours 
selves  seem  to  recognize  their  official  by  48  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
position,  and  as  the  public  service  is  creased  wages  by  not  less  than  42  per 
much  sought  after  they  are  careful  not  cent.  Hours  were  cut  from  70,  77,  84, 
to  put  their  positions  in  jeopardy.  and  even  95  per  week  under  the  com- 

panics,  to  54,  60,  and  65  under  dty  man- 

''An  examination  of  the  water,  gas,  agement,  60  hours  per  week  bemg  the 

tramway,  electricity,  and  telephone  un-  rule  under  municipal-ownership, 

dertakings  (in  so  far  as  the  latter  have  In    Glasgow    municipal-ownership    of 

been  municipalized)  shows  that  the  change  street-railways  greatly  improved  the  ser- 

from  private  to  public  operation  has  re-  vice,  made  die  tramway  system,  in  fact, 

suited  in —  the  best  in  Great  Britain,  reduced  the 

**  1.  Marked   reduction   in   rates   and  rates  by  33  per  cent.,  and  later  by  50  per 

charges  to  consumers.  cent.,  cut  the  hours  from  11  and  12  per 

*'  2.  Greater    economy    in    operation  day,  or  77  and  84  per  week,  to  10  per  day, 

through  lower  interest  chaises,  and  great  and  later  to  9  per  day,  or  54  per  week, 

extension  of  use.  and  raised  wages  15  per  cent,  to  25  per 

'*3.  In  many  instances  a  considerable  cent.,  with  subsequent  increases,  so  that 

relief  to  the  burden  of  taxation.  now  a  man  who  has  been  three  years  in 

«Some  of  the  electric  plante  make  a  deficit  and  the  service  gets  65  per  cent,  more  pay  per 

put  the  average  on  the  wrong  aide.  hour  than  under  the  company  rSgime. 
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In  addition  to  aU  this  the  city  trams  have 
paid  off  about  half  the  capital  cost  and 
are  now  worth  five  million  dollars  more 
in  actual  physical  value  than  the  remain- 
der of  the  debt  resting  upon  the  works. 
The  railways  pay  each  year  a  large  amount 
into  sinking-fund  and  reserve,  put  $1^,- 
000  to  the  public  credit  in  the  Conmion 
Good,  and  show  a  considerable  surplus 
above  all  costs  of  operation,  interest, 
taxes,  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  and 
payment  to  tibe  Common  Good.* 

A  famous  railroad  president  from  the 
United  States,  familiar  with  street-rail- 
way systems  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, after  examining  the  Glasgow  tram- 
ways, said:  ^This  is  the  best  man- 
agwi  street-railway  system  I  have  ever 
seen." 

The  successes  with  municipal  tram- 
ways in  Manchester,  X<iverpool  and  other 
cities  have  been  equally  remarkable,  and 
the  British  people  beUeve  they  have 
aboundant  proof  in  their  experience,  not 
only  with  street-railways,  but  with  light- 
ing plants,  that  municipal-ownership  pays 
financially,  politically  and  morally. 

Mr.  McKerrow's  paper  from  first  to 
last  shows  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  private- 
ownership — a  bias  indeed  that  leads  him 
to  omit  all  reference  to  the  most  import- 
ant facts  in  the  field  of  municipal-owner- 
ship and  the  facts  which  completely  nul- 
lify the  inferences  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn- from  his  unqualified  statements 
in  regard  to  debt  and  taxation,  must  in- 
deed be  vigorous.  Almost  as  regrettable' 
as  the  omission  of  the  data  necessary  to 
draw  any  true  conclusions  on  the  subject 

*Mr.  McKenow  carefully  refrains  from  tdling 
us  anything  about  these  important  facts,  but  com- 
plains that  the  Grlasgow  management  refuses  to 
extend  the  street-railways  into  the  suburbs.  He 
does  not  tell  his  readers,  however,  that  what  he 
means  by  suburbs  is  the  outlying  towns  and  not  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  itself,  nor  mat  the  reason  the 
Glasgow  manasementidoes  not  larsdy  extend  the 
street-railways  to  outlying  towns  is  Uie  fact  that  the 
steam-railways,  under  me  regulations  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Board  of  TVacM,  gnye  an  en^ellent 
suburban  service  at  ezceedincr^  low  rates — rates 
against  which  it  is  foUy  for  the  street-railways  to 
t^  to  oonmete.  Where  steam-railways  cany  pas- 
sengers eignt  or  ten  miles  out  for  a  penny  (2  cents) 
a  tnp^  and  run  frequent  trains,  where  is  the  use  in 


is  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKerrow  confines 
himself  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
question.  But  even  if  he  had  succeeded 
or  could  succeed  in  making  out  a  case 
against  municipal-ownership  on  finan- 
cial grounds,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  is  by 
far  the  least  important  of  all  the  great 
divisions  of  the  subject.  Strong  as  is 
the  financial  argument  for  municipal- 
ownership  of  franchise  utilities,  the  polit- 
ical and  moral  arguments  are  far  stronger. 
The  chief  cause  of  political  corruption 
in  our  great  cities  is  the  pressure  of  the 
franchise-holding  or  franchise-desiring 
corporations  upon  the  city  governments, 
and  the  abolition  of  such  corporate  fran- 
chises means  the  removal  of  the  chief 
cause  of  political  corruption ;  and  if  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  are  properly 
safeguarded,  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain, 
no  other  form  of  political  corruption  will 
be  incurred.  From  one  end  of  the  British 
isles  to  the  other  it  is  admitted,  even  by 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  muni- 
pal-ownership  policy,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  in  British  cities 
is  free  from  political  corruption. 

The  arguments  for  municipal-owner-* 
ship  based  on  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  labor,  the  development  of 
a  stronger  public  spirit  and  better  citizen- 
ship, thie  forming  of  a  higher  type  of 
character  through  the  substitution  of 
higher  cooperative  forms  of  relationship 
among  men  in  place  of  the  lower  forms 
of  conflict  and  mastery  that  character- 
ize the  rSgime  of  private  monopoly  and 
competitive  industry — ^all  these  consider- 

duplicating  the  service  by  running  out  puaUel 
street-railwav  lines?  According  to  the  Citiaens' 
Union  of  GlaKow,  the  tramwav  management  has 
already  extenml  the  lines  furtner  than  the  busi- 
ness men  think  is  justified  on  financial  jgrounds, 
in  view  of  the  splenoid  railwav  service  whidi  Glas- 
gow enjqys.  Nothing^  like  tne^  suburban  service 
of  the  British  raflways  is  known  in  our  country. 

Equally  forceful  replies  could  be  made  to  other 
points  of  detail  nused  by  Mr.  McKenow  in  regard 
to  different  British  cities,  but  enou^  has  been  nid, 
we  hope,  in  the  text  and  in  this  note,  to  convince 
the  reader  that  further  investigation  is  necesaanr 
before  accepting  the  condusion  that  municqMif* 
ownerahip  has  fuled  to  justify  itMlf . 
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ations  and  the  relation  of  municipal-own- 
ership to  the  general  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, form  much  more  powerful  argu- 
ments even  than  the  splendid  financial 
showing  that  is  made  by  municipal-own- 
ership under  good  management. 

If  you  will  select  your  agents  carefully. 


it  is  better  for  you  to  own  a  valuable  prop- 
erty or  be  a  partner  in  it  than  to  have 
someone  else  own  it  aU;  and  this  com- 
mon-sense principle  applies  to  a  city  as 
well  as  to  an  individual. 

Frank  Parsons. 
Boston,  Mass, 


EMEBSON  THE  ANARCHIST. 


Bt  Bolton  Hall. 


SAID  a  conservative  New  York  paper, 
the  Evening  Mail,  commenting  on 
the  recent  arrest  of  eleven  Anarchists  at 
a  meeting  called  to  eulogize  Czolgosz: 

''  The  adult  Anarchist  is  past  reasoning 
with  and  past  reform.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  society,  worse  than  the  Malay  who 
runs  amuck  or  the  rabid  dog.  These 
rage  openly  and  indiscriminately.  The 
anarchist  aims  at  the  best  and  highest 
only,  and  strikes  through  the  agency  of 
dupes." 

They  do  not  know,  these  conservatives, 
that  America's  special  pride  and  chief 
treasure,  in  literature  and  ethics;  the 
bright,  particular  star  of  conventional 
and  academic  Massachusetts,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  was  an  Anarchist. 

Emerson  was  a  great  Teacher.  His 
writings  have  the  peculiar  property,  the 
same  property  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
that  you  can  find  in  them  almost  anything. 
There  is  no  slur  in  this  statement.  Much 
can  be  found  in  the  ancient  philosophies 
and  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  in 
Emerson's  writings  shines  to-day,  for- 
ever new. 

We  must  recognize  that,  as  Emerson 
himself  says,  it  is  not  instruction  that  we 
can  give  anyone;  it  is  only  provocation; 
nor  can  we  teach  anything  to  any  body 
that  he  does  not  know  for  himself. 
Through  experience  we  have  to  learn 
everything.  We  have  to  learn  always 
through  some  experience  of  our  own,  or 
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of  others  which  we  have  made  our  own. 
Sinton  says  that  if  we  should  pray  for 
anything,  it  should  be  for  more  experi- 
ence of  whatsoever  sort;  for  it  is  only 
through  experience,  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  that  we  can  learn,  that  we 
can  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  truth. 
Emerson  was  a  teacher,  not  a  doer; 
one  who  never  professed  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  he  taught.  You  remember  the 
story  of  Thoreau;  when  he  was  in  jail 
because  he  would  not  pay  his  taxes, — 
contributing  thereby  to  the  government 
and  to  the  support  of  its  Mexican  war 
and  of  slavery, — ^Emerson  went  to  see 
him  and  said,  looking  through  the  bars: 
What  are  you  doing  in  there,  Heniy?" 
What  are  you  doing  out  there,  Ralph  ?" 
said  Thoreau.  A  serious  question  for 
all  of  us,  but  a  question  that  did  not  trouble 
Emerson  at  all;  he  relied  merely  upon 
the  idea  he  strove  to  plant.  He  says: 
''The  key  to  every  man  is  his  thought. 
Sturdy  and  defying  though  he  look,  he 
has  a  helm  which  he  obeys,  which  is  the 
idea,  after  which  all  his  facts  are  classified. 
He  can  only  be  reformed  by  showing  him 
a  new  idea  which  commands  his  own." 
I  am  not  forgetting  Emerson's  influ- 
ence for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
for  he  helped  the  abolitionists  in  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  and  he  set  an  ex- 
ample all  the  more  suitable  for  our  fol- 
lowing because  the  work  he  had  laid  upon 
him  was  the  same  as  that  laid  upon  us, — 
the  work  of  agitation.     But  he  disap- 
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proved  of  heat  in  agitation,  and  never 
could  see  that  the  high  praise  of  future 
generation^  will  be  given  to  many  a  man 
whom  we  have  despised  and  reje(;ted, — 
that  has  had  a  price  upon  his  head. 

Emerson,  however,  unlike  Tolstoi,  had 
a  clear  conception  of  what  constitutes 
man.  He  takes  pains,  time  and  again, 
to  show  us  that  the  nature  of  man  is  three- 
fold and  tripartite.  There  is  the  phj^- 
ical  or  material,  then  the  spiritual,  and 
^then  the  mental;  and  no  man  can  under- 
stand where  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  It  is  like  the  three  joints  of  the 
finger,  the  physical,  the  spiritual  and  the 
mental ;  but  it  is  more  hke  an  elephant's 
trunk  where  the  root  is  the  physical,  the 
center  is  the  spiritual  and  the  tip  the 
mental,  each  dependent  upon  the  others, 
but  with  no  division  between  them. 
Angels  may  sit  in  empty  seats,  but  man 
must  have  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  and  mental,  and  none  can  divide 
the  spiritual  from  the  mental  or  even 
from  the  physical. 

The  stupidest  book  I  ever  read,  I  think, 
was.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  In  this  he  gratuitously 
assumes  that  there  are  two  separate 
classes  of  matter,  organic  and  inorganic, 
and  from  that  assumption  he  concludes 
that  there  is  dead  matter  and  Uve  matter, 
and  that  in  order  to  become  Uve  it  must 
be  kindled  with  fire  from  Heaven.  He 
utterly  fails  to  see  and  he  later  learned 
and  said  that  he  had  failed  to  see  that 
the  crystal,  the  tree,  and  man  are  equally 
alive,  that  each  has  a  definite  desire  and 
tendency,  which,  in  spite  of  anything  we 
can  do,  each  will  follow.  The  crystal 
may  be  broken  into  a  hundred  fragments; 
the  oil  may  be  scattered  in  a  thousand 
drops,  yet  instantly  every  fragment  and 
every  drop  asserts  its  peculiar  nature  and 
its  will. 

When  you  lay  your  razor  away,  the 
dead  thing  sharpens  itself;  its  life  has 
survived  the  terror  of  the  fire,  when  it 
was  first  made,  and  the  wear  of  the  world 
and  becomes  sharp  again.  Why  ?  Who 
knows  ?    Perhaps  because  it  has  had  its 


life  from  the  beginning;  the  life  is  in  it 
and  will  assert  itself. 

It  is  not  only  the  tripartite  nature,  the 
three  states  of  man's  nature,  that  we  learn 
alike  out  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
out  of  Emerson.  There  is  something 
yet  deeper.  You  will  find  its  best  expo- 
sition in  the  two  Epistles  of  John.  '*I 
in  you  and  you  in  me,  that  we  all  may  be 
one."  That  is  the  solution  of  the  theory 
of  the  world.  Do  not  fret  over  the  trou- 
bles of  others;  there  are  no  "others," 
and  do  not  fret  over  your  own,  for  you 
know  you  could  not  do  without  them. 

You  who  are  familiar  with  Tolstoi's 
works  are  struck  by  his  deep  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  things,  by  that  divine  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  suffering,  for 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and 
those  who  are  different  from  ourselves. 
He  is  bewildered  by  it  all,  and  looks  for 
the  root  of  evil  now  in  money  and  now 
in  mind.  That  is  because  he  looks  from 
one  point  only. 

Emerson  never  made  the  mistake  of 
speaking  to  the  physical  as  though  it  were 
the  spiritual,  or  of  talking  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mental  as  though  he  were 
talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spirit- 
ual. He  spoke  always  as  the  spiritual 
man  and  always  to  the  spiritual  man, 
i  and  he  saw  from  that  standpoint. 

When  we  have  realized  the  universality 
and  the  unity  of  Spirit  we  lutve  solved 
the  problem  of  the  universe,  we  have 
justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and 
we  have  explained  the  suffering  and  have 
shared  in  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  others; 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
that  ever]rthing  that  happens,  ever]rthing 
that  ever  did  happen,  happened  to  you 
and  to  me,  for  we  are  all  the  family  of 
Grod,  and  we  are  One.  No  man  lives  to 
himself,  and  no  one  of  us  even  dieth  to 
himself,  for  we  are  one  in  our  best  states 
and  in  our  worst.  Our  most  self-sacri- 
ficing deed  benefits  others,  yet  returns 
into  our  bosoms  increased  by  the  work  it 
has  done,  and  strengthened  by  the  exer- 
cising. That  is  what  Whitman  meant 
when  he  said:  **The  gift  is  to  the  giver 
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and  comes  back  most  to  him;  the  theft 
is  to  the  thief  and  comes  back  miost  to 
him;  the  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes 
back  most  to  him;  the  love  is  to  the  lover* 
and  comes  back  most  to  him;  and  no  one 
can  see  or  understand  any  goodness  or 
any  greatness  except  what  is  in  himself, 
or  the  reflection  of  what  is  in  himself." 
That  is  the  reason  that  we  cannot  give  any 
instruction;  we  can  only  give  provoca- 
tion; we  can  only  call  out  in  some  way 
what  the  person  already  knows.  Now 
that  intense  sense  of  unity  is  what  made 
Emerson  an  anarchist.  He  said:  ''The 
state  exists  only  for  the  education  of  the 
wise  man;  when  the  wise  man  appears 
the  state  is  at  an  end."  He  was  only  a 
theoretic  anarchist.  The  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  abolitionists  was  to  mitigate 
the  iniquity  of  slave  laws  until  they  could 
be  repealed.  General  Grant  said:  ''The 
way  to  repeal  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it." 
TtuEit  was  the  view  of  a  mere  soldier. 
That  course  results  in  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  and  the  escape  of  the  strong. 
The  best  way  to  repeal  a  bad  law,  the 
hardest  blow  that  can  be  struck  at  a 
legalized  iniquity,  is  to  evade  it,  to  do  as 
they  did  in  the  slavery  days, — steal  away 
the  slaves  by  night;  persistently  to  do 
these  things  which  are  absolutely  illegal, 
without  regard  to  conventional  conscience 
or  rights  of  property,  evading  iniquitous 
laws  and  thus  saving  our  suffering  breth- 
ren from  their  sins.  It  is  by  sueh  eva- 
sions of  the  law  that  we  have  practically 
repealed  Prohibition,  and  by  which  we 
are  now  repealing  taxation  of  personal 
property  and  the  tariff. 

We  need  legal  restrictions  because  we 
think  we  need  them.  Helen  Wilmans 
says:  "He  who  wears  a  fetter  needs  it, 
and  he  who  bears  a  kick  deserves  it." 
When  we  learn  our  real  interest  we  dis- 
pense with  statutes. 

But  until  we  know  and  understand, 
we  need  the  law.  Do  I  have  to  make  a 
law  for  my  fingers  that  they  may  bring 
the  food  to  my  mouth,  that  my  throat 
shall  swallow  it  and  the  stomach  digest 
it,  by  saying  that  they  shall  do  it  for  the 


good  of  the  rest  of  the  members?  No. 
Why?  Because  they  are  a  part  of  the 
body  and  work  for  it  instinctively,  and 
because  they  and  the  body  are  one.  We 
are  one;  "I  and  my  Father  are  One." 
We  and  our  Father  are  One.  We  used 
to  need  the  law,  but  the  law  is  of  no  fur- 
ther use  to  us,  meaning  by  "  us  "  the  men 
and  the  women  who  really  and  truly 
know  and  love.  "Between  lovers  there 
are  no  rights  and  no  duties."  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  therefore  we 
see  that  love  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
If  a  husband  and  wife  are  one,  could  you 
imagine  her  saying  "These  are  mine," 
or  Us  saying  that  "This  belongs  to  me"  ? 
No,  it  is  only  when  they  come  into  the 
divorce  courts  that  you  hear  of  divisions 
of  property;  it  is  only  then  that  you  hear 
of  support  and  alimony.  So  long  as  we 
are  one,  we  ask  not  from  one  another, 
but  for  ourselves  and  those  who  are  with 
us. 

We  try  to  restrict,  restrain  or  prohibit 
our  every  action.  The  life  of  even  a 
little  giri  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
controlled  and  regulated  by  no  less  than 
21,260  statute  laws. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Spirit, 
Democracy  is  not  equality  but  Unity. 
Spirit  is  that  universal  and  all-pervading 
Force,  whatever  it  is,  that  moves  the 
universe  and  moves  in  the  universe. 
There  is  one  definition  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  Love  and  there  is  one  defi- 
nition of  Grod,  and  the  definition  of  God 
is  Love,  and  the  definition  of  Love  is  God. 
The  two  are  equivalent.  Now  when  we 
think  of  the  tripartite  nature,  the  physical 
or  material,  the  spiritual  or  emotional, 
and  the  intellectual  nature  as  One,  we 
lay  the  foimdation  of  universal  love.  St. 
Paul  vilified  the  phjrsical  nature  as  "the 
flesh,"  because  he  did  not  see  that  flesh 
and  spirit  are  united, — are  one.  These 
are  our  internal  natures,  but  there  is 
external  nature  which  stiU  conditions 
and  to  some  extent  controls  our  inner 
nature.  You  do  not  get  up  in  the  douds 
to  preach  your  sermons  there,  or  sail  in  the 
air  and  stay  there,  because  you  are  a 
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land  animal,  and  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  live  upon  the  earth  in  their 
whole  nature.  Man  is  primarily  a  land 
animal  and  on  the  land,  and  by  the  land, 
he  lives  and  could  not  live  otherwise. 
We  have  great  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
lofty  thoughts,  for  which  our  minds  crave, 
but  suppose  some  giant  should  lift  us  off 
the  earth  and  say:  "Now,  what  do  you 
want, — greater  spiritual  insight,  better 
education,  universal  suffrage,  civil  service 
reform,  proportional  representation?" 
"  Yes,"  we  would  say,  "  all  these  are  good, 
but  first — ^that  we  may  get  back  to  the 
earth;  restore  us  to  our  heritage,  and  let 
us  live  upon  the  land,  and  we  will  get 
these  things  for  ourselves."  That  we 
may  have  the  spiritual  for  which  we  long, 
we  must  first  have  the  phj^ical.  We 
must  live  in  love  and  in  high  thought, 
but  we  must  first  live  upon  the  earth  and 
upon  its  products.  Therefore,  just  as 
Emerson's  teachings  forbade  chattel  slav- 
ery, so  our  teaching  and  preaching  of  these 
principles  must  forbid  monopoly  of  land. 
The  common  ownership  of  that  land 
upon  which  we  live  is  the  next  step  to- 
ward liberty.  It  is  not  possible  that  free 
men  should  live  together  like  rats  in  a 
trap,  as  you  and  I,  live  under  conditions 
that  force  us  to  take  each  other  by  the 
throat  in  order  to  live  at  all.  When  you 
go  to  the  store  and  get  things  as  cheap  as 
you  can,  it  means  tiiat  some  person  has 
not  got  fully  paid  for  his  labor,  which 
means  that  you  are  getting  something 
for  which  the  worker  did  not  get  an  equiv- 
alent; that  is  to  say  you  are  a  gambler. 
I  am  a  gambler,  too,  betting  upon  the 
rise  in  land;  that  is  my  profession.  But 
none  of  us  can  help  participating  in  this 
taking  each  other  by  the  throat.  You 
cannot  do  otherwise;  you  have  to  live 
as  the  world  is  constituted.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  guilty  and  innocent;  we 
are  one  flesh,  and  until  we  can  change 
conditions  that  make  this  unnatural  strife, 
until  we  restore  men  to  their  natural  en- 
vironment, each  must  prey  upon  his 
fellows.  I  was  talking  witii  Wanamaker's 
manager  one  evening,  and  he  was  giving 


us  what  the  boys  call  "  a  song  and  dance  " 
about  how  necessary  honesty  was  in  busi- 
ness, and  what  a  great  success  it  had 
been  in  that  store.  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
honest  to  take  goods  for  less  than  they 
cost,  taking  the  cut-price  out  of  the  labor- 
er's wages.  **  Well,"  he  said,  "  we  can  't 
make  any  investigation  as  to  the  prices 
the  laborers  are  paid.  If  we  were  to  in- 
vestigate as  to  trades-union  wages  it 
.would  upset  trade  completely;  that  is 
none  of  our  business;  we  get  the  goods 
and  sell  them  to  our  customers  at  fair 
prices,  and  are  honest  in  aU  our  dealings 
with  them;  we  cannot  \^ee  to  it  that  the 
workers  get  an  equivalent  for  their  la- 
bor." So  you  see  that  in  the  first  at- 
tempt to  apply  this  principle  of  honesty 
he  spoke  of,  it  broke  down.  He  believed 
in  honesty  to  customers,  but  that  is  at- 
tained only  by  giving  them  the  market- 
worth  of  dieir  money  in  goods  and  get- 
ting pay  for  it;  and  this  is  possible  under 
present  conditions  only  by  taking  from 
the  wages  of  the  laborer. 

It  is  not  well  that  we  should  have  thus 
to  prey  upon  our  fellows;  that  we  should 
have  a  class  of  men  like  the  undertaker, 
who  looks  through  the  list  of  deaths  with 
joy,  not  because  he  is  not  a  good  man, 
but  because  he  must  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children;  or  the  doctor  who  is  de- 
lighted when  people  are  ill,  not  because 
he  hates  them,  but  because  he  too  must 
take  care  of  his  family.  You  know  those 
words  of  Margaret  Haile:  **  My  babies  cry 
for  bread,  for  all  the  babies  in  the  world  are 
mine."  And  all  the  babies  in  the  world 
are  yours  and  mine.  The  babies  must 
have  a  chance  to  live  upon  the  earth. 

"In  the  b^inning  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth"  and  in  the  end 
you  and  I  gave  them  to  the  landlord. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  say:  "Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  her  increase  abundantly 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  eveiy  living  thing." 
Just  think  of  that  generosity.  Are  their 
desires  satisfied  ?  Multitudes  of  workers 
have  to  be  contented  with  $12  a  month, 
because  we  and  our  fellows  shut  up  the 
earth  from  which  they  should  draw  good 
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wages.  Whik  our  jdiysical  constitutioii 
demands  that  all  of  us  Uve  upon  the  earth 
and  satisfy  our  desires  from  it,  we  allow 
it  to  be  appropriated  by  a  few.  ''The 
earth  shall  bring  forth  abundantly''  to 
satisfy  our  desires, — when  we  are  allowed 
to  get  at  it.  We  have  permitted  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  earth  so  that  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

We  ought  all  to  be  wealthy.  Suppose 
a  man  owns  a  factory  filled  with  goods 
ready  for  the  season's  business,  or  a  dealer 
has  a  large  stock  of  these  goods  adapted 
to  the  market  and  ready  to  sell,  but  has 
not  one  dollar  in  the  bank  or  one  penny 
in  his  pocket,  you  would  still  say:  ''He 
is  a  comparatively  wealthy  man;  he  has 
a  lot  of  goods  for  which  there  will  be  a 
demand."  Now,  where  did  he  get  those 
goods?  Look  at  this  little  desk-bell. 
The  steel,  which  first  was  iron,  came  out 
of  the  earth  by  labor.  The  nickel  with 
which  it  is  decorated  was  worked  by  the 
labor  of  men  from  the  mine  to  the  foundry 
and  the  machinery  used  there  came  itself 
by  the  labor  of  men  from  the  earth.  If 
you  examine  a  piano  you  will  find  that 
the  strings  are  made  of  copper.  This 
came  from  the  earth,  too,  by  the  labor 
of  man.  So  did  the  wood  and  the  var- 
nish, all  that  goes  to  make  it,  came  from 
the  same  source,  the  earth,  by  labor. 
Now,  if  we  were  able  to  get  at  the  earth, 
we  should  be  able  to  produce  wealth  in 
such  abundance  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  our  while  to  hoard  it,  and  money 
would  be  so  cheap  that  so  far  from  re- 
fusing him  who  wanted  to  borrow,  we 
would  lend  freely  out  of  good  fellowship, 
and  if  we  could  not  get  it  back  again,  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  more  than  to 


exact  payment  from  some  one  who  did  not 
want  to  pay  or  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay.  The  Socialists  have  shown  that 
did  we  save  only  the  wastes  of  our  present 
"civilization"  as  we  call  it,  two  to  four 
hours  work  per  day  would  produce  the 
things  we  now  use  or  consume.  Now, 
suppose  in  addition  to  this,  every  one  of 
us  were  free  from  the  restrictions  and 
restraints  on  production  made  by  our 
laws,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  gain  wealth. 
The  vacant  lots  in  Flatbush  and  Biarlem, 
and  the  land  lying  between  the  City  of 
New  York  and  Morristown  and  White 
Plains  is  more  than  sufficient  to  employ 
all  the  idle  labor  of  the  town ;  more  than 
sufficient  to  give  everyone  a  job  with 
wages  that  would  make  him  ridi.  This 
question  of  land-ownership,  and  conse- 
quent waste-land,  is  a  question  that  no 
one  can  overlook;  it  is  the  taproot  of 
social  misery. 

How  was  it  that  Emerson  did  not  carry 
his  principles — ^principles  that  he  enun- 
ciated so  clearly — ^into  land  agitation? 
"  While  any  man  is  without  land  my  title 
to  mine  and  your  title  to  yours  is  vitiated," 
he  said.  Why  did  he  not  carry  this  to 
its  logical  results  ? 

The  question  that  was  up  for  settlement 
was  the  question  of  chattel-slavery; 
there  was  as  yet  abundant  land  that  could 
be  had  for  less  than  it  was  worth;  "free 
land,"  as  we  called  it.  "  Uncle  Sam  was 
rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm"  and 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  force  that 
question  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
use  of  the  earth. 

That  was  left  to  you  and  me. 

Boi;roN  Hall. 

New  York  City. 


EVILS  OF  GOLD  INFLATION. 

Bt  Georqb  H.  Shiblkt, 

PTMident  Natkuua  Federstkm  for  PMple's  Rnl*. 


THE  PRICES  for  living  are  rising 
faster  than  are  the  prices  for  labor. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  actual  experi- 
ence and  by  statistics.  Dun's  index 
number  shows  that  the  price  level  for 
commodities  at  wholesale  on  December 
1st  was  over  49  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
July  1,  1896 — ^the  lowest  point  reached 
during  the  past  century.  And  Brad- 
street's  tables  are  to  the  same  effect. 
They  show  that  the  average  wholesale 
prices  for  products  are  now  more  than 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years 
ago. 

But  the  total  cost  of  living  has  not  gone 
up  so  much,  for  the  prices  we  have  quoted 
are  for  products  at  wholesale.  House 
rent  has  risen  much  less  except  in  rare 
instances,  while  the  prices  of  some  of  our 
living  expenses  are  fixed  in  amount,  for 
example,  gas,  car-fare,  newspapers,  etc. 
The  net  rise  in  the  cost  of  hving  is  placed 
at  40  per  cent,  by  Byron  W.  Holt,  the 
noted  economist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  rise  in 
money  wages  for  these  ten  years  does  not 
exceed  20  per  cent.  "  This  means,"  says 
Mr.  Holt  in  an  editorial  in  Moody^s  Mag- 
azine for  December,  *'that  wages  have 
risen  only  half  as  fast  and  half  as  much 
as  have  prices.  It  means  that  whereas 
$1.40  is  now  required  to  buy  what  $1.00 
bought  in  1896,  the  average  workingman 
has  only  $1.20  with  which  to  purchase 
what  sells  for  $1.40.  It  means  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  *  rake-off '  for  somebody." 
Mr.  Holt  continues:  "As  there  are 
about  80,000,000  workers  in  this  country, 
receiving  an  average  of  about  $600  each 
per  year,  the  total  wage  bill  amounts  to 
about  $18,000,000,000.  If  this  is  120 
per  cent,  of  what  the  same  earners  would 
have  received  in  1896,  they  would  thep 
have  received  $15,000,000,000.  But  to 
buy  what  they  could  then  have  bought 
with  $15,000,000,000,  the  wage-earners 
of  to-day  would  have  to  have  $21,000,000,- 


000.  Hence  the  difference  between  what 
our  wage  earners  actually  get  and  what 
they  should  get,  on  the  1896  basis,  is 
$3,000,000,000  a  year.  This  amount 
represents^  approadmately^  the  'rake-off* 
that  must  go  to  somebody.  It  is  the  price 
our  workers  and  consumers  are  pajdng 
for  the  kind  of  prosperity  that  we  see  on 
all  sides.  As  to  who  gets  it  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  though  we  have  some 
suspicions.  The  main  fact  is  that  this 
vast  amount,  through  a  price-and-wage 
juggle  for  which  nobody  in  particular  is 
to  blame,  is  yearly  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  our  workers  and  spenders." 

It  is  this  $3,000,000,000  a  year  that  is 
maldng  riches  for  certain  classes.  It  is 
the  unfairness  and  injustice  measured 
by  this  $3,000,000,000  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  prevaiKng  discontent 
that  is  breaking  out  in  so  many  places 
and  ways.  More  than  anything  else 
this  fundamental  injustice  in  the  distri- 
bution of  products  is  creating  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  our  era  of  stim- 
ulated industry  superinduced  by  a  rising 
price  level,  caused  by  a  continuous  in- 
flation of  money  and  credit. 

Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  University, 
in  an  article  in  the  Yale  Review^  points 
out  the  possible  remedies,  the  only  prac- 
tical one  being  the  r^ulation  of  the  sup- 
ply of  money  so  as  to  maintain  a  stable 
average  of  prices  for  products  at  whole- 
sale. In  otlier  words,  the  people,  acting 
through  their  government  will  have  to 
keep  out  the  increasing  flood  of  gold  by 
closing  the  mints.  Tliis  would  mean 
the  establishment  of  the  Multiple  Stand- 
ard, the  ideal  system. 

To  install  a  law  for  this  stable  price 
level  for  commodities  (a  condition  that 
would  raise  real  wages  and  promote  busi- 
ness in  general)  there  is  needed  a  direct- 
vote  system  for  public  questions.  Such 
a  system  can  be  installed  as  the  result  ot 
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the  1908  campaign,  for  already  107 
members  of  the  Congress  elected  this 
year  are  pledged  and  twelve  states  have 
been  carried  for  state  systems  of  direct 
voting  by  the  people.  This  winter  an 
active  campaign  is  being  waged  in  the 
other  state  legislatures. 

Furthermore,  the  direct-vote  system 
will  enable  the  people  to  terminate  gov- 
ernment by  injunction,  child-labor,  pri- 
vate-monopoly prices,  political  graft  and 
other  evils.  Tlie  total  amount  filched 
each  year  from  the  American  people  by 
the  few  who  are  running  the  machine- 
rule    system    of   government   is    simply 


enormous.  Added  to  the  three  billion 
dollars  loss  in  wages  from  the  gold  in- 
flation there  is  a  billion  dollar  loss  to 
widows  and  orphans  from  the  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  contracts  for  payments 
of  life  insurance,  and  about  two  billion 
dollars  of  loss  to  the  people  from  trust 
prices,  a  total  of  $6,000,000,000  annually, 
or  about  $360  per  family  per  year — $80 
per  month,  $1.15  per  working  day. 
Is  n't  it  high  time  for  the  wide-awake 
citizens  to  turn  in  and  help  along  the 
Initiative  and    Referendum  movement? 

George  H.  Shiblet. 
Washington^  D,  C 


A  GIFT  OF  FATE. 


Bt  Kenton  West. 


THE  WOMAN'S  face  was  pale  and 
worn,  and  she  trudged  on  as  if 
weary  and  discouraged.  The  wind  swept 
around  the  Flatiron  building  and  flapped 
her  skirts  in  mocking  glee,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  her  shabby  shawl  escaped  from 
her  thin,  detaining  hand  and  blew  out 
straight  behind. 

But  her  mind  was  so  busy  with  some 
potent,  compelling  thought  that  she  paid 
scant  attention  to  these  discomforts. 

Yes!  it  had  been  ten  years  since  she 
had  seen  Broadway. 

How  changed  everything  was! 

The  whole  city  seemed  like  an  alien, 
foreign  thing  to  her  sensitive,  wistful 
vision — ^painfully  unlike  that  which  she 
had  seen  in  many  a  restless,  homesick 
dream. 

With  eveiy  step  of  the  way  along  this 
half-familiar,  half-«trange  Broadway, 
there  had  traveled  with  her  a  vivid  mem- 
ory, a  memory  that  stung  her  with  a  har- 
rowing sense  of  grief,  that  seared  her 
soul  with  remorse  as  with  fire.  To-day 
in  this  free  air  of  Broadway,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  this 
remembrance  of  the  despair  and  the  pas- 
sionate protest  against  fate  which  had 
prompted  the  terrible  deed  that  had 
changed  her  life:  In  a  moment  of  frenzy 


and  agony  of  spirit  she  had  killed  her 
littie  diild — and  for  ten  years  there  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  her  heart  a 
desperate  longing,  a  passionate  fervor  of 
love  which  no  one  but  a  child  could 
satisfy. 

How  empty  her  arms  seemed  to-day. 
Her  mother-heart  was  hungry.  She 
wanted  not  only  to  love,  but  to  be  loved 
by  some  iimocent  child. 

But  fate  had  no  sacred  and  lovely  gift 
in  store  for  a  woman  like  her.  By  her 
own  sin  she  had  forfeited  all  right  to  such 
love. 

Who  could  ever  love  her  ? 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  those 
weary  wasted  years  that  had  been  spent 
in  prison. 

Here  she  was  in  this  big,  heartless, 
selfish  city  with  no  friend  to  help,  no 
friend  to  guide,  no  one  who  would  under- 
stand. 

Who  would  trust  her,  let  her  have  just 
one  honest  chance  to  build  up  her  life 
into  some  faint  semblance  of  its  former 
beauty  and  purity? 

In  spite  of  the  dreary  maze  in  which 
her  thoughts  were  wandering,  she  could 
afterwards  recall  with  startling  vividness 
how  it  all  happened.    But  it  happened  so 
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unexpectedly,  so  swiftly  that  at  first  she 
was  almost  stunned. 

A  clang, — ^a  flash, — a  wild  dash  of  the 
hunying  crowd, — ^then  a  huddled  form 
struck  by  the  big  *'  red  devil "  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 

There  was  confusion,  terror,  danger, 
an  imperative  call  for  help — then  the 
discordant  clang  of  the  ambulance. 

Finally  the  woman  found  herself  the 
center  of  an  excited  group  of  people  who 
were  trying  to  comfort  a  be^dered, 
frightened  boy  who  was  sobbing  out  that 
his  nurse  had  been  taken  away  in  the 
**  albulance "  and  he  could  n't  remember 
where  he  lived. 

The  woman  stood  there  a  moment — 
timid,  uncertain,  awkwardly  self-con- 
scious; then  all  thoughts  of  self  were 
suddenly  swept  away  by  a  rush  of  sym- 
pathetic tenderness,  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  be  of  help. 

Some  subtle  expression  of  her  emotion 
must  have  flashed  from  her  face  to  the 
heart  of  the  child,  for  the  next  moment 
he  flung  himself  into  her  arms,  b^ging 
her  to  take  him  home  and  not  let  anything 
hurt  him. 

With  the  touch  of  those  clinging  hands 
around  her  neck  a  swift  sense  of  authority 
and  power  came  over  her.  Her  whole 
personaUty  was  transformed.  Holding 
the  child  tightly  and  comforting  him,  she 
imperiously  dominated  the  crowd;  got 
free  of  a  stupid  policeman  who  sought 
to  magnify  ins  office;  roused  into  alert 
activity  the  dulled  intellects  of  the  police 
in  the  nearest  station;  sent  telephone 
messages  and  messenger  boys;  and  her- 
self worked  with  superb,  untiring  energy. 

Finally,  just  at  dusk,  she  reached  a 
large  house  on  Riverside  drive,  to  find 
there  a  suffering,  anxious  mother,  who 
treated  her  with  lovely  courtesy  as  well 
as  substantial  gratitude,  and  when  at 
last  she  turned  to  go,  the  little  boy  clung 
to  her,  sobbing  out  that  she  must  not  go, 
that  he  loved  her,  that  she  miLst  stay  with 
him,  that  he  would  lock  the  door  and  keep 
her  alwajrs  for  his  nurse. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  child  piteous- 
ly»  then  her  lips  quivered. 


He  had  said  he  loved  her,  he  loved  her! 

"Oh!  I  cannot  bear  it,''  she  sobbed, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

**  Do  not  go  just  now,"  the  mother  said, 
gently;  ''come  in  here  and  let  us  have  a 
UtUe  talk." 

The  woman  liad  a  dim  sense  of  a  beau- 
tiful room  full  of  books  and  pictures,  but 
the  mother's  face  with  its  tenderness  was 
to  her  more  beautiful  than  everything 
else. 

By  skilful  questioning  and  delicate  tact 
the  mother  drew  from  the  lonely,  home- 
less woman  the  whole  miserable  history 
of  her  wrecked  life,  and  her  hopelessness 
of  the  future;  and  it  was  not  alone  the 
sympathy,  the  sisterly  feeling,  but  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  questioner, 
that  comforted  and  warmed  her  poor, 
benumbed  heart. 

The  nursery-fire  cast  a  soft,  beautiful 
glow  through  the  spacious  room.  The 
woman  sat  beside  it,  the  little  boy  on  a 
footstool  at  her  feet. 

''Hurry  up  that  story  before  Manmia 
comes  up  ftx>m  dinner,"  he  said,  his  face 
eager  and  excited.  "Tell  that  story  my 
other  nurse  began,  about  a  big  pirate 
that  came  in  the  dark,  and  made  idl  the 
little  boys  and  girls  chatter  their  teeth 
and-—" 

"No,  dear.  Don't  let  us  have  any- 
thing dreadful  like  that.  The  dark  is  n't 
full  of  pirates.  The  dark  is  so  soft  and 
sweet  and  peaceful,  and  it  makes  little 
boys  and  girls  feel  sleepy.  And  when 
they  are  asleep  the  lovely  fairies  come 
and  sing  to  them  and  Idss  their  eyes — 
and  then  they  dream  of  flowers,  and  love, 
and  green  fields." 

"  He  will  make  the  darkness  light  about 
thee,"  murmured  Mrs.  Chesterfield  to 
herself,  as  she  paused  in  the  open  door- 
way. 

That  first  night  the  woman  went  to 
sleep  with  the  little  child  beside  her, — 
his  mother  trusting  her! 

Kenton  West. 

Montdaift  N.  J. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MR.  McKERROW  in  his  extremely 
clever  attack  on  public-ownership  of 
public  utilities  as  found  in  Great  Britain, 
which  we  publish  in  this  issue,  makes  some 
observations  which  call  for  passing  notice 
and  which  it  was  impossible  for  Professor 
Parsons  to  touch  upon  in  the  brief  space  to 
which  we  felt  compelled  to  limit  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  Mr.  McKerrow's  paper. 

The  main  arguments  in  Mr.  McKerrow's 
contention  are  so  thoroughly  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, completely  answered  by  Professor  Par- 
sons that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  touch  upon 
them,  further  than  to  revert  to  a  point  which 
is  strongly  emphasized, — namely,  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
By  inference  the  critic  of  mimicipal-owner- 
ship  would  have  us  believe  that  this  increase 
in  indebtedness  is  largely  if  not  chiefly  due  to 
public-ownership  of  public  utilities,'  while  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  great  increase,  as  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  points  out,  is  owing  to  the  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  present-day  civilization 
that  it  is  the  paramount  duty — ^that  it  is  the 
highest  wisdom,  of  the  community  to  improve 
the  sanitation,  improve  the  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  in  various  ways  benefit  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  order  diat  the  menace  of 
contagion  and  various  physical  diseases,  as 
well  as  moral  degeneration,  may  be  minim- 
ized. 

What  is  true  of  the  increase  of  indebtedness 
of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  is  true  of  the  in- 
crease in  indebtedness  of  various  cities.  Take 
Boston  for  example.  The  annual  appropri- 
ations in  Boston  in  1886  were  $5,808,412. 
The  appropriations  for  1906  were  $15,618,- 
516,  a  net  increase  of  $9,805,104  in  the  twenty 
years.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  debt  of 
Boston  has  been  a  subject  of  general  discus- 
sion for  many  months.  Ex-Mayor  Thomas 
N.  Hart,  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  a 
new  charter,  before  the  Citv  Club  on  the  even- 
ing  of  February  14th,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  gross  debt  of  the  dty  to-day  is  not  very  far 
from  $140,000,000.  Yet  Boston  is  one  of  the 
most  backward  of  all  cities  in  regard  to  public- 
ownership.    Indeed,  outside  of  the  defeat  of 


the  attempt  to  relay  the  tracks  on  Tremont 
street,  which  would  have  enabled  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  to  evade  paying 
into  the  city  treasury  a  considerable  revenue 
from  cars  going  into  the  subway,  there  has 
been  no  conspicuous  instance  in  many  yean 
wherein  the  interests  of  the  street-railway 
company  as  well  as  that  of  the  lighting  trust 
have  not  substantially  had  their  way.  We 
cite  this  case  merely  to  show  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  special-pleader  to  draw  inferences  that 
superficially  appear  plausible  and  yet  are 
wholly  imwarranted  when  all  the  facts  in- 
volved are  considered. 

Mr.  McKerrow,  though  a  most  channing 
genUemen,  has  a  strong  bias  against  public- 
ownership,  and  his  fondness  for  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  diief 
among  the  spedal-pleaders  of  private  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  seems  to  have  led  him, 
perhaps  quite  imconsdously  to  himself,  into 
employing  not  only  their  terminology,  but 
also  the  special  methods  of  those  whom  he  so 
happily  characterizes  as  ''having  an  axe  to 
grind,"  "representatives  of  private  corpora- 
tions," etc.  A  man  may  have  no  personal  or 
financial  interest  in  a  great  question  such  as 
that  under  consideration,  involving  the  in- 
terest of  a  class  and  that  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  yet  if  he  remains  in  the  camp  of 
the  classes  who  are  vitally  interested  in  con- 
tinuing to  reap  harvests  from  the  benefits  of 
private  monopoly  of  public  utilities,  and  hears 
constanUy  the  various  specious  arguments 
which  the  paid  attorneys  advance,  while  read- 
ing the  ingenious  sophistries  and  exhibitions 
of  jugglery  with  figures  in  which  there  is  con- 
stanUy an  over-emphasis  of  certain  relatively 
unimportant  facts  as  well  as  conclusions  un- 
warranted by  the  evidence,  as  is  done  system- 
atically by  papers  like  the  Ix>ndon   Tima^ 

*In  October,  1902,  the  London  DaUv  New 
made  a  most  circumstantial  exposure  of  the  Lon- 
don TifMs'  series  of  attacks  on  municii>al-owner- 
sbip.  It  cfaaiged  that  this  great  reactionary  or 
Bourbon  journal,  that  has  for  yean  been  the  advo- 
cate of  special  privflcse  and  various  forms  of  op- 
pression, had  knt  itsof  to  a  systematic  furthering 
of  tiie  financial  intaeslsof  aring  of  Anglo-Americui 
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and  other  journals  that  are  confessedly  special- 
pleaders  for  public-service  corporations,  he 
will  be  almost  certain  sooner  or  later  to  lose 
the  proper  sense  of  proportion  when  viewing 
the  subject,  and  will  come  to  look  to  these 
special-pleaders  for  opinions  and  guidance 
when  he  essays  to  express  his  own  biased  views, 
even  though  these  same  writers  may  have  been 
thoroughly  answered  and  their  conclusions 
as  thoroughly  discredited  as  have  been  those 
of  Professor  Hugo  Meyer  of  the  Chicago 
University  or  those  of  the  London  Times. 

In  reading  Mr.  McKerrow's  paper  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case 
with  this  writer,  though  he  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  discussion  he  raises  Uie  familiar 
alaimist  cry  by  quoting  Hamlet's  well- 
worked  phrase.  In  this  he  adopts  one  of  the 
tactics  almost  invariably  employed  by  the 
upholders  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  plutoc- 
racy and  all  other  class  interests  that  seek 
special  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 
The  special-pleaders  know  that  the  people 
are  always  timid;  that  the  imtried  patii  will 
not  be  taken  till  the  evils  which  the  public 
has  borne  become  intolerable  and  they  always, 
or  almost  always,  raise  the  alarmist  cry  and 
exhibit  a  bogy-man  to  frighten  the  unthinking 
and  prejudice  the  more  thoughtful  so  that  they 
will  approach  the  subject  with  a  bias  in  favor 
of  the  existing  order. 

Mr.  McKerrow  seems  to  be  laboring  under 
the  idea  that  the  advocates  of  pubHc-owner- 
ship  are  for  the  most  part  academic'  On  the 
one  side,  to  use  his  words,  are  "theorists,** 
"college  professors,  enthusiasts."  This  sound 
very  familiar.  One  might  almost  imagine 
these  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Burdette,  the 

capitalists  known  as  the  British  Electric  TVaction 
Company.  The  managing  director  of  this  company 
was  Emile  Garche.  The  Ntws  pDinted  out  that 
one  of  the  catspaws  of  the  British  Electric  TVaction 
Company  was  "the  Industrial  Freedom  League, 
which  includes  Garche  among  its  financial  sup- 
porters,*' and  on  its  council  were  Moigan  and  Com- 
pany and  other  directors  and  shareholders  in  the 
Traction  Trust  or  combine,  and  also  Mr.  C.  F. 
Moberly  Bdl,  who  was  at  that  time  the  manager  of 
the  London  Times.  The  News,  after  showing  how 
liberally  the  Times  had  drawn  from  Garche's  ex 
parie  pamphlets,  asks  the  question:  "Is  England 
to  turn,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Times  and  the  British 
Electric  Traction  Companv,  from  the  safe  paths  of 
cooperative  munidpal  effort  and  deliver  itKlf, 
bound  and  helpless,  to  the  I^erpont  Moigans  and 
their  trusts  ?  *'  Mr.  McKerrow  in  citing  Uie  London 
Ttmes  seems  to  be  almost  as  unfortunate  as  in 
quoting  from  IVofenor  Mqrer  and  R<^ertB. 


hired  attorney  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany. But  do  they  square  with  the  facts? 
Let  us  see.  In  Great  Britain  the  great  father 
of  the  publicrownership  movement  and  the 
man  who  gave  it  its  master-impulse  was  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Kerrow must  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  eminently  practical  business  men 
of  the  realm.  Perhaps  the  man  who  next  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  most  to  influence 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  public-ownership 
of  public  utilities  in  Great  Britain  is  Mr.  John 
Young,  who  when  Glasgow  took  over  her 
tramway  service  took  charge  of  the  street- 
railways,  and  in  spite  of  the  doleful  predictions 
of  the  friends  of  private-ownership  made  such 
a  splendid  success  of  the  municipal  investment 
that  opposition  to  public  ownership  of  street- 
railways  practically  disappeared  in  this  great- 
est dty  of  Scotland.  Is  Mr.  Young  to  be 
classed  as  merely  an  academic  theorist  or  an 
enthusiast?  Let  one  fact  in  addition  to  his 
success  with  the  Glasgow  tramway-service 
answer  this  question.  When  Mr.  Yerkes 
wanted  a  man  to  manage  his  street-railway 
interests  in  London,  whom  did  he  select? 
Some  one  of  the  shrewd,  practical  business 
men  who  had  helped  him  acquire  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Chicago  street- 
railways,  or  some  one  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
public-service  corporations  in  America  or 
England  ?  No;  the  one  man  in  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  that  Mr.  Yerkes  selected  to  take 
charge  of  his  street-railway  interests  was  Mr. 
Young,  the  head  of  the  municipal  tram-service 
of  Glasgow. 

Another  man  who  has  exerted  a  positive 
influence  over  public  opinion  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic-ownership by  the  splendid  results  of  his 
labors  is  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  manfiger  of  the 
municipal  street-railway  service  of  Liverpool. 

In  America  we  have  no  stronger  or  more 
able  champion  of  public-ownership  than 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  who 
made  millions  of  dollars  out  of  private-own- 
ership of  street-railways. 

And  so  we  might  eaaSlj  extend  the  list  and 
show  that  the  charge  so  glibly  and  regularly 
made  by  the  attorneys  of  the  privileged  inter- 
ests like  Mr.  Burdette,  and  which  has  been 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  our  contributor,  is 
without  the  foundation  in  fact  which  the  claim 
implies.  The  advocates  of  public-ownership 
have,  we  think,  as  a  rule  only  accepted  it  after 
careful  examination  and  painstaldng  investi- 
gation of  the  pros  and  cons  and  after  studying 
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die  qoestioii  from  tbe  Tiew-poinl  of  its  pnc- 
tifWIitj  M  A  aonod  basiiiew  cnleipiitie,  from 
lis  relstioo  to  ciric  morality  or  honeit  pweni- 
ment,  and  from  the  Tiew-poiiit  of  tbe  gmenl 
fmblie  wesl,  such  m  insunng  better  lervioe 
and  the  tnrning  into  the  public  tremnj  for 
general  nnprofcment  or  rednction  of  tam 
of  mooeji  which  at  die  present  time  are  being 
poored  into  a  few  prirate  pockets  and  em- 
plojed  for  die  enrichment  of  the  inirileged 
few  and  the  corruption  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatires.  In  manj  instancrs  those  who  to- 
day are  most  strenuous  advocates  of  public- 
ownership  have  begun  their  iuTcstigation  with 
marked  prejudice  against  pubUc-ownership. 
The  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  whose  great 
woric,  Ths  City  the  Hope  of  Democraey^  is  one 
of  the  most  masterij  vc^umes  on  municipal 
goremment  that  has  appeared,  states  that 
when  he  began  his  investigation  it  was  with 
the  strongest  bias  against  public-owneiship, 
but  his  research  soon  forced  him  to  change 
his  views.  When  we  personally  began  our 
investigation  of  this  subject  our  prejudices 
were  aU  on  the  side  of  private-ownership,  but 
the  evidences  and  arguments  of  such  men  mm 
Mr.  Young  and  Mayor  Johnson,  the  survey  of 
the  wh<^  field,  the  comparison  of  results  un- 
der private  and  puUic-ownership  as  they  re- 
late to  public  finiuices,  dvic  ideals,  the  geneial 
weal  and  the  interests  of  the  citizen  as  a  unit 
forced  us  to  change  our  view. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Parsons,  he  is  a 
man  whose  education  as  a  lawyer,  historian 
and  economist  was  supplemented  by  that  of 
a  civil  engineer  at  Cornell.  He  has  ever  been 
conspicuous  for  his  judicial  attitude  in  all  his 
investigations.  Personally  we  know  of  no 
writer  who  so  resolutely  refuses  to  express  an 
opinion  on  *any  question  until  he  has  examined 
both  sides  of  die  subject,  as  Professor  Parsons. 
Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
based  on  exhaustive  personal  investigations 
which  have  taken  him  all  over  Great  Britain 
on  two  separate  occasions,  the  last  being  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  sent  over  by  the 
Civic  Federation,  at  which  time  great  pains 
were  taken  to  obtain  all  the  facts  from  the 
foes  as  well  as  the  friends  of  municipal-own- 
ership. He  is  therefore  probably  die  best- 
equipped  thinker  in  America  tonlay  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  authoritatively. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  Mr.  McKerrow 
seems  to  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  views  of  college  profesors  or  academic  wri- 
ters, when  they  advocate  public-ownership,  the 
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nowiaof  AOoeTts  ot  uesvcr  unifcuny,  tae 
odier  PioftMOf  Hngo  Mitju  off  Chiragi*  Uni- 
pusiljf.  Evidently  die  acilriwiiiaw,  dieotiit 
or  coflege  proCessor  who  sees  matlefB  as,  die 
public-service  €oq>ofation  magnates  desne 
the  public  to  see  them  is  not  so  untmslwoidiy 
to  Mr.  McKenow  as  if  he  diamptoiied  public- 
ownership.  And  in  passing  it  may  be  wcfl 
to  point  out  that  the  master-spirit  in  Denver 
Umvenity  b  Boss  William  Evans  off  Denver, 
the  head  of  die  street-car  interests  and  the 
master-spait  in  idiat  is  known  as  die  Utifitj- 
TVust  The  unsavoty  record  of  this  trust 
and  its  sinister  influence  in  politics,  no  less 
than  its  shameful  exploitation  of  die  people, 
are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  duoogjh 
the  admirable  papers  of  the  H<m.  J.  Warner 
Mills  to  demand  further  notice.  Pirofaaot 
Roberts  voices  idiat  Mr.  Evans  wished  voiced. 

The  Chicago  University  is  die  creature  of 
the  nuwter-spirit  of  the  Standard  Ofl  Trust, 
the  most  shameless  and  law-defying  monopoly 
in  America,  whose  diief  benefactors  are  in- 
terested in  the  great  Kiting  corporations  in 
the  various  cities.  Ph>fessor  Bemis  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  professor  in  Chicaigo  Univer^ 
sity.  He  wrote  a  strong  brodiure  in  favor  of 
public-ownership  of  lifting  pUmts,  and  was 
shortly  after  relieved  of  his  position  in  the 
Bockefeller  University.  Prof^sor  Bleyer  has 
written  a  brief  for  private-ownership  and 
naturally  enough  remains  in  high  fevor  with 
the  University.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  daims  have  been  so  mercilessly  dis- 
sected and  exposed  by  many  able  critics,  sudi 
as  Professor  B.  H.  Meyer,  Professor  John  R. 
Commons,  Professor  Frank  Pkmons  and 
others,  our  contributor  quotes  him  as  an  au- 
thority. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  McKerrow  makes 
and  which  it  was  impossible  for  Professor 
Parsons  to  touch  upon  in  the  limited  space 
assigned,  is  the  claim  that  the  advocat^  of 
public-ownership  are  Socialists,  and  the  im- 
plication that  those  who  advocate  public- 
ownership  of  public  utilities  favor  public- 
ownership  of  all  sorts  of  business  enterprises. 
Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strongest  and 
ablest  advocates  of  public-ownership  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  are  not  Socialists, 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  Socialism.  Men  like  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  Hon.  FMeric  C.  Howe,  Mr. 
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Louis  F.  Post,  Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  Justice 
John  Ford,  Justice  Samuel  Seabuiy,  Professor 
Frank  Parsons,  Major  Dunne  of  Chicago  and 
scores  of  other  leaders  of  the  public-owner- 
ship movement  are  not  Socialists,  and  most 
of  them  are  pronounced  individualists.  They 
hold  that  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
or  natural  monopolies  is  wise  and  necessary, 
but  they  do  not  favor  public-ownership  of 
business  enterprises  that  are  not  in  the  class 
of  public  utUities.  This  point  was  very 
clearly  brought  out  by  Mayor  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post  in  their  arguments  which 
we  quoted  in  our  editorial  in  the  February 
Abena. 

Furthermore,  in  noticing  this  question  one 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that 
where  public-ownership  has  been  fairiy  tried 
there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor 
of  it.  Now  why  is  this  ?  If  it  were  such  a 
menace  as  the  special-pleaders  for  private- 


ownership  of  public  utilities  would  have  us 
believe,  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  op- 
position, for  the  general  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  quickly  stimulated  by  the  lavish 
use  of  money  to  encourage  such  opposition, 
by  those  conspicuously  unselfish  (?)  patriots, 
the  public-service  magnates,  who  are  ever 
anxious  to  save  the  ciBes  from  the  peril  and 
menace  of  municipal-ownership  by  bravely 
incurring  all  the  risks  of  bankruptcy  and  other 
multituctinous  perils  that  the  attorneys  for 
special  privileges  would  have  us  believe  lurk 
in  the  way  of  public-ownership.  But  the  fact 
is  that  public-ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
on  the  whole  proved  such  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess that  the  dtes  of  Great  Britain  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  it,  and  nowhere  is  the 
public  sentiment  so  strong  as  in  such  cities 
as  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  where  public-ownership  has  been 
most  complete. 


PROSPERITY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


FOR  MANY  months  a  systematic  effort 
has  been  made  on  the  part  of  pluto- 
cratic dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies  to  de- 
ceive the  public  by  statements  and  inferences 
that  in  the  light  of  the  pertinent  facts  involved 
are  untrue  and  unwarranted.  The  public  is 
continually  being  informed  of  our  great  pros- 
perity, while  it  is  daaszled  by  an  impressive 
array  of  figures  accompanied  by  ^ttering 
generalities.  Then  follow  long  lists  of  cor- 
porations which  have  increased  the  wages  of 
the  workingmen  in  their  employ,  while  the 
higher  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers for  their  products  are  also  dwelt  upon 
at  length. 

Now  all  these  things  may  be  true,  and  yet 
the  people  as  a  whole  may  not  be  as  prosper- 
ous as  in  earlier  years,  and  the  gulf  between 
the  few  very  rich  and  the  producing  millions 
may  be  steadily  widening. 

The  worthlessness  of  the  special-pleading 
so  industriously  put  forth  in  favor  of  present 
conditions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  writers  who 
hold  briefs  for  the  plutocracy  only  give  one 
side  of  the  situation.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  wages  is  not  neariy  so  great  as  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living  that  has  paralleled 
this  raise  is  carefully  ignored,  while  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  large  classes  of  the  employed 


and  professional  men  who  are  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  privileged  and  favored  corporations 
have  had  little  or  no  increase  in  their  salaries, 
is  also  ignored.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
crease in  return  for  work  or  service  on  the 
part  of  the  millions  of  laborers  is  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  few 
having  monopoly  rights  and  enjo3ring  special 
privileges.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  farm- 
ers are  receiving  more  for  their  products  than 
they  did  some  years  ago,  but  the  percentage 
of  increase  is  far  less  than  that  which  the  rail- 
ways and  trusts  are  realizing  before  handing 
these  products  over  to  the  consuming  masses; 
while  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  tfie  wages 
of  other  manual  laborers  is  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  apparent  when  we  examine  the  facts. 

According  to  Qun,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Shibley,  "the  price  level  for  commodities 
at  wholesale  on  December  1,  1906,  was  over 

49  per  cent,  higher  than  on  July  1, 1896.  And 
Bradstreet's  tables  show  that  average  whole- 
sale prices  for  products  are  now  more  than 

50  per  cent,  higher  than  ten  years  ago.'*  Al- 
lowing for  living  expenses  not  induded  in 
these  lists  and  where  the  increase  has  not  been 
so  marked,  such  as  house-rent,  the  living  ex- 
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penses    are    somewhat    reduced.    According  "Increase  in  salary  paid  to  president  of 

to  the  editor  of  Moody'M  Magazine^  the  net  Edison  company,  200  per  cent. 

rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  40  per  cent.,  and  ''Increase  in  wages  of  small  wage-earners 

he  further  points  out  the  fact  that  wages  have  of  the  Edison  company,  little,  if  any. 

risen  only  half  as  fast  and  as  much  as  have  "Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  30  per  cent. 

the  living  expenses.  to  40  per  cent. 

It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the  con-  "A  consideration  of  these  figures  would 
sideration  of  these  facts  changes  the  whole  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  something  the 
face  of  the  situation  and  thoroughly  invali-  matter  with  our  much-vaunted  national  pros- 
dates  the  cry  of  general  prosperity;    while  perity. 

when  we  further  remember  that  tens  of  thou- 

sands  of  persons  who  receive  fixed  salaries  "They  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 

and  are  not  employed  by  the  over-rich  and  modem  captains  of  industry  take  but  little 

privileged    corporations,     have    experienced  thought  of  the  rank  and  file,  so  long  as  they 

little  if  any  increase  in  salary,  the  misleading  secure  for  themselves  a  satisfactory  amount 

character  of  this  general  cry  is  still  further  of  prosperity. 

emphasized.    To  this  last  class  the  present  "One  feels  inclined  to  ask  why  the  humbler, 

conditions  are  in  many  cases  marked  by  se-  though  no  less  faithful  employ^,  should  not 

vere  privations.    They  see  the  swollen  for-  share  equally   in   the   company's  prosperity 

tunes  growing  still  more  unhealthily  large  of  with    the    stockholders    and    high    salaried 

the  special  privileged  few  and  the  great  gam-  ojQicials." 
biers  of  the  Street,  while  their  little  savings 

are  rapidly  diminishing,  when  they  have  not  The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Kimball  is  typical, 

already  disappeared.  Our  great  industrial  corporations,  trusts  and 

Furthermore,  in  many  companies  where  public-service  companies  are  as  a  rule  not 
there  are  enormous  returns  and  where  the  only  earning  large  dividends  on  stock  issues, 
people  are  being  victimized  by  the  monopo-  but  the  stock  in  a  large  number  of  corpora- 
lies,  the  laborers  have  had  no  increase  in  tions  has  been  so  watered  as  to  make  the 
wages  anything  like  commensurate  with  the  dividends  on  the  actually  invested  capital  so 
increase  in  salaries  of  favored  officials  and  the  enormous  that  were  it  not  for  the  permitted 
increase  in  dividends  to  stockholders.  This  outrage  of  stock-watering  the  extortion  would 
fact  was  well  brought  out  by  L.  W.  £.  Kim-  not  be  tolerated. 

ball,  the  New  EIngland  Organizer  of  the  In-  Again,  favored  officials  are  paid  princely 

temational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work-  salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 

ers,  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  American,  in  rendered,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  enjoy 

which  he  stated  the  following  suggestive  facts:  enormous  indirect  benefits  for  which  Uie  peo- 
ple pay.     In  conversation  recently  with  a  gen- 

"I  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  tlemen  who  had  for  many  years  b^n  employed 

readers  a  table  of  figures  that  gives  an  iUu-  in  the  auditor's  office  of  a  leading  New  Eng- 

minating  example  of  the  manner  in  which  jand  corporation,  our  friend  said:  "The  very 

public-service    corporations    distribute    pros-  i^rge  salary  paid  the  president  of  our  road  is, 

penty.              ^  ^                          ^  I  think,  much  in  excess  of  any  salary  he  could 

"Rate  of  dividend  and  president's  salary  eam  jn  any  great  business  enterprise  that  was 

paid  by  the  Edison  company  from  1898  to  not  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  where  it  was 

^^^'  possible  to  extort  wealth  at  will  from  the  peo- 

iUto  of  diridend.      iVeaidait'B  pie.    But  the  salary  b  only  one  of  the  benefits 

^•""^                               ^^  ^•"*"              Salary.  which  he  enjoys,  for  which  the  people  have  to 

J^* gi ^iSlooO  P*^  *"^^  which  materially  lessen  his  living 

1900*  .....,.../........    S  ,. ...... ..    15 000  expenses.     He  has  a  ma^^iificent  private-car 

1901, 11  20,000  at  his  disposal,  which  is  used  by  himself  and 

1902, 10 25,000  family  and  friends.    When  they  take  trips 

J J2» JJ  ^•^oo  tl^  c*''  is  splendidly  provisioned  with  the 

1905*  ..................  10  ..........    80  000  ^^^®**  ^^  ^^^  *"^  *^  abundance  of  extras,  such 

as  high-priced  cigars.    Now  all  this  comes 

"Increase  in  the  rate  of  dividend,  88  per  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company,  which 

cent.  means  from  the  traveling  public,  and,  in  the 
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last  analysis,  from  the  producing  and  con- 
suming masses.' 

Again,  when  this  official  and  other  favored 
individuals  want  to  use  the  express  compan- 
ies, they  get  the  goods  dead-headed,  and  the  en- 
ormous amount  of  goods  every  year  franked  or 
dead-headed  by  the  express  corporations  would 
doubtless  amaze  the  people.  Yet  in  the  end 
who  pays  for  this  ?  The  general  shipping  public. 

Thus  present  economic  conditions  at  every 
turn  favor  the  privileged  classes  and  compel 


the  masses  to  bear  indirect  burdens.  And 
this,  together  with  the  systematic  gambling 
with  stacked  cards  in  Wall  street  and  the 
juggling  with  the  people's  money  through  the 
connivance  of  bankers,  by  the  high  financiers, 
is  steadily  widening  the  chasm  between  the 
plutocracy  and  the  people,  between  the  priv- 
ileged few  and  the  highly-paid  offidalB  in 
government  and  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  nation. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  IDEALS   OF  JEFFERSON  AND 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  Frenchman's    Prediction  of   a  Great 
Moral  Uprising  in  the  United  States. 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  friend  of  ours,  a 
young  man  who  has  done  excellent 
work  in  battling  for  the  cause  of  civic  right- 
eousness and  genuine  democracy,  was  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  Paris  preparatory  to  return- 
ing to  America.  He  had  spent  almost  two 
years  in  Europe,  studying  social,  economic 
and  political  conditions  on  the  Continent,  and 
his  labors  brought  him  in  touch  with  many 
of  the  foremost  statesmen,  publicists  and 
scholars  of  the  Old  World.  One  evening  he 
was  the  guest  of  an  eminent  French  historian 
and  publicist  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  America.  During  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation the  host  questioned  his  guest  in  re- 
gard to  present-day  conditions  in  the  Repub- 
lic. He  wished  to  know  exactly  how  things 
were  from  one  who  personally  laiew  the  facts 
and  who  was  thoroughly  competent  to  present 
them.  Our  friend  frankly  described  to  him 
present-day  political  conditions  in  our  great 
cities,  states  and  the  nation,  explaining  how 
in  recent  years  the  plutocracy  had  made  giant 
strides  toward  the  control  of  government  in 
all  its  ramifications.  He  pictured  the  appar- 
ently irresistible  advance  in  the  control  of 
great  munidpalities  by  privileged  interests, 
through  the  control  of  partisan  machines  man- 
ned by  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  politicians. 
He  pictured  the  riot  of  corruption  as  it  had 
long  existed  in  great  American  municipalities, 
the  power  whidb  predatory  wealth  was  exert- 
ing over  the  press,  and  its  demoralizing  e£Fects 
as  seen  in  great  busine^  enterprises,  such  as 
the  insurance  investigation  revealed.    He  fur- 


thermore described  how  state  after  state  had 
fallen  the  prey  of  conscienceless  bosses  backed 
by  great  public-service  corporations,  and  how 
the  national  government  had  more  and  more 
responded  to  the  overt  and  covert  campaigns 
of  various  privileged  and  class  interests,  until 
the  United  States  Senate  was  manned  by 
special-pleaders  and  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  interests  that  had  long  been  war- 
ring against  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
masses.  And  finaUy,  he  expressed  the  gravest 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  future,  because 
the  plutocracy  was  so  firmly  entrenched  that 
its  power  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  invincible. 
It  was  perfectly  organized  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  extending  over  the  press,  the 
university,  the  pulpit,  and,  indeed,  all  public 
opinion-forming  agencies. 

When  he  had  finished,  to  his  great  surprise 
the  Frenchman  exclaimed,  in  substance: 

"You  are  altogether  mistaken,  my  young 
friend,  in  your  condusions.  I  am  a  historian 
and  I  know,  too,  something  of  the  moral  fiber 
of  your  people.  In  the  last  fifty  years  your 
people  have  not  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
any  great  moral  issue  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  the  national  consdenoe.  But  of  late 
years  there  have  been  many  exposures  and 
sporadic  uprisings.  All  of  these  have  been 
^tidually  educating  the  public  mind  along 
one  line,  centering  the  public  consdousness 
on  one  great  moral  issue,  as  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  it  was  centered  on  chattel  slavery. 
Now  the  hour  wiU  come,  and  it  may  com^b 
soon,  just  as  it  came  when  the  founders  of 
your  nation  became  invindble  under  moral 
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compulsion  and  shook  o£F  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  and  later  as  it  cam^  when  the  issue 
between  slavery  and  freedom  had  to  be  ^uare- 
ly  met;  and  when  this  approaching  hour  for 
moral  action  arrives,  your  people  will  rise  in 
their  splendid  might  and  assert  their  rights. 
They  will  speak  for  justice,  equity  and  free- 
dom, and  they  will  break  the  power  of  the  new 
slavery  or  oppression  and  destroy  the  comip- 
'  tion  that  is  so  threatening  the  life  of  free  in- 
stitutions." 

We  believe  the  French  scholar  was  right. 
We  have  never  despaired  of  the  Republic, 
even  when  the  moral  lethargy  of  the  people 
seemed  greatest  and  when  the  claims  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  seemed  to  overshadow  the 
demands  of  ethics  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  as  cherished  by  the 
fathers.  We  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  in  America  never 
looked  so  dark  as  it  did  just  before  the  great 
victories  were  won  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic;  that  the  outlook  for 
the  cause  of  fundamental  democracy  in  England 
never  since  the  dawn  of  the  democratic  epoch 
looked  darker  than  just  before  the  passage 
of  the  great  Reform  Bill  in  the  early  thirties 
and  the  enactment  of  the  important  economic 
legislation  in  1846;  and  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  anti-slaveiy  agitation  never 
looked  so  hopeless  as  it  did  after  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  yet  subsequent  events  showed 
that  that  peroid  was  merely  the  dark  hour 
before  the  conflict  that  was  destined  to  de- 
stroy slavery. 

The  Gathering  Together  and  The  Onward 

March  of  The  Forces  of  Free 

Goyemment. 

To-day,  while  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  ignore 
the  power,  the  determination  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  plutocracy,  he  must  be  blind  in- 
deed who  fails  to  see  the  multitudinous  signs 
that  point  to  the  gathering  together  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  hosts  of  fundamental 
democracy;  and  just  here  let  us  explain  that 
when  we  say  ''democracy*'  we  do  not  use  the 
word  in  its  narrow  or  partisan  sense,  but 
rather  as  opposed  to  plutocracy,  reaction  and 
class-government. 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  in  the* tide  of  pure  democ- 
racy throughout  the  nation.  Tliis  has  not 
been  so  apparent  in  great  political  victories 
as  in  the  multitudinous  signs  that  ever  pre- 
cede the  uprisings  of  a  free  people  when  the 


hour  for  choosing  draws  nigh.  Sti]l»  the  past 
few  years  have  not  been  barren  of  positive 
and  significant  political  victories.  The  va- 
rious uprisings  for  pure  government  and  more 
just  conditions  throu^out  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  have  voiced  the  iBxA  that 
the  people  are  awakening. 

Wisconsin,  under  the  magnificent  leader- 
ship of  the  able  and  incorruptible  statesman, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  has  made  marvelous 
strides  toward  a  return  to  the  democracy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Missouri, 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Folk,  is 
making  an  equally  splendid  record.  But  even 
more  important  than  such  victories  under  the 
leadership  of  exceptionally  able  and  disinter- 
ested statesmen  has  been  the  great  triumph 
for  popular  government  won  by  Oregon, ' 
through  the  introduction  into  the  organic 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  ideal  provisions 
for  bulwarking  free  institutions  and  meeting 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  time 
that  were  undennining  democratic  govern- 
ment. Oregon,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
1902,  by  a  majority  of  over  62,000  against  less 
than  6,000,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  initia^ 
tive  and  referendum.  This  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  later  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  and  in  successful 
operation  it  has  destroyed  the  lobby  and  the 
mastership  of  privileged  interests  throughout 
the  commonweiBlth. 

Since  the  victory  in  Oregon  there  has  been 
a  steady  advance  movement  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  these  ideal  democratic  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of 
a  democratic  republic.  In  1904  Nevada 
adopted  a  Constitutional  amendment  similar 
to  that  of  Oregon,  and  last  year  Montana  em- 
bedded a  direct-legislation  Constitutional 
amendment  in  her  organic  Constitution.  In 
1906  the  electorate  of  Delaware,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  declared  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
visory initiative  and  referendum,  and  Illinois, 
so  far  back  as  1901,  had  passed,  under  the 
title  of  the  Public  Policy  Law,  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  advisory  referendum. 

Every  victory  of  this  character  is  a  triumph 
for  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
a  democratic  republic  rests  and  a  defeat  of 
the  forces  which  have  during  the  past  fiffy 
years  been  persistently  seeking  to  establish 
the  unrepubHcan  and  subversive  rule  of  pred- 
atory interests  and  corrupt  political  machines 
in  die  place  of  popular  government.  And 
these  victories,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
indicate  the  important  fact  that  the  American 
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electorate  is  at  length  coming  to  a  general 
recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
great  progressiYe  movement  that  will  do  more 
than  aught  else  to  destroy  graft,  political  cor- 
ruption and  the  exploitation  of  city,  state  and 
nation  by  corrupt  predatory  wealth. 

The  People's  League  of  Delaware. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Delaware, 
which  so  long  rested  under  the  odiiun  of 
Addicks'  corrupt  spell,  last  year  surprised 
the  nation  and  heartened  the  Mends  of  good 
government  everywhere  by  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  advisory  initiative  and  referendum. 
That  this  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  the 
conscience  element  of  Delaware  was  not 
temporary  in  character  is  seen  from  recent 
developments.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
a  rapidly  growing  organization  which  under 
the  name  of  The  People's  League  of  Dela- 
ware, is  fighting  for  '*tiie  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  honor  of  the  state."  As  in  the 
case  of  the  movement  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  Delaware,  the  successful  ad- 
vance of  this  movement  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  persistent,  earnest,  unselfish  and  lofty 
statesmanship  of  a  few  high-minded  friends 
of  free  institutions,  most  prominent  among 
whom  are  such  influential  and  earnest  dtiaens 
as  Alfred  O.  Crozier,  Francis  I.  du  Pont, 
Hervey  Walker,  Rev.  J.  B.  Turner,  John  P. 
Holland,  and  Morris  N.  Webb.  Of  Mr.  du 
Pont's  effective  work  in  the  victorious  cam- 
paign for  the  initiative  and  referendum  we 
have  already  spoken.  In  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  The  People's  League  special 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Crozier,  the 
President  of  the  League. 

Early  in  January  the  League  was  formed 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  furthering  the 
moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  state  and 
to  aid  in  securing  and  retaining  for  the  people 
the  direct  control  over  their  own  affairs  by 
the  most  practicable  and  effective  means.  Its 
specific  objects  as  stated  in  the  constitution 
are: 

*'l.  To  promote  the  moral,  educational 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  state. 

''2.  To  help  instill  high  ideals  of  personal 
honor,  generosity  and  integrity,  stimulate 
dvic  pride  and  pubhc  spirit,  and  increase  re- 
spect for  orderly  government  and  law  and 
loyalty  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  republic 
and  its  institutions. 


"8.  To  aid  in  destro3dng  the  power  of  graft 
and  corruption  and  in  marshaling  organized 
public  sentiment  for  the  protection  of  the 
people. 

"4.  As  the  fundamental  and  vitalizing 
principle  of  the  republic  is  self-government, 
and  as  actual,  direct  and  continuous  control 
by  the  people  is  essential  to  their  welfare,  the 
society  will  support  all  practicable  efforts  to 
lodge  and  retain  that  power  in  the  citizenship." 

Largely  owing  to  Mr.  Crozier,  the  leading 
temperance  workers  who  are  fighting  for  local 
option,  have  joined  heartily  in  die  work  of  the 
League.  Before  a  recent  convention  of  tem- 
perance workers  Mr.  Crozier  appeared,  mak- 
ing an  admirable  address  and  pleading  for 
fundamental  conditions  that  Y^ould  render 
the  triumph  of  public  sentiment  possible. 
During  this  address  he  said,  when  speaking 
of  the  evils  of  the  dram-shops  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  local-option  law: 

"There  should  be  no  division  of  opinion 
over  the  demand  of  the  people  for  a  chance 
to  vote  upon  the  matter,  lliat  is  their  fun- 
damental right.  To  deny  this,  or  the  dedsion 
of  the  majority,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  to 
repudiate  the  one  great  prindple  upon  which 
rests  republican  government. 

"Jefferson  tau^t  his  great  party,  and  Jack- 
son emphasized  it,  that  the  safety  and  per- 
petuity of  the  republic  depends  upon  the 
power  of  control  being  retained  in  the  people 
themsdves.  This  is  meanin^ess  if  we  deny 
their  request  for  opportunities  to  use  this 
power  direct  when  they  consider  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  interests 
and  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children 
upon  the  public  highways. 

"The  immortal  voice  of  Lincoln  led  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  great  Republican 
party  upon  the  same  solid  rock." 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  League, 
the  offidals  were  able  to  make  the  gratifying 
announcement  that  the  memberdbip  then 
numbered  one  thousand,  embradng  very 
many  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
dtizens  of  the  state,  and  that  from  the  outlook 
.  it  was  confidently  expected  that  within  a  few 
weeks  the  League  would  embrace  over  six 
thousand  members. 

One  of  the  first  aggressive  acts  of  the  League 
was  to  attack  the  corrupt  lobby  which  has 
been  such  a  disgrace  to  Delaware  in  recent 
years.    In  speaking  of  the  League's  aim  in 
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this  direction,  one  of  the  leading  Wilmington 
dailies  of  February  first  said: 

"There  are  distinct  indications  that  the 
people  of  Delaware  are  heartily  tired  of  having 
their  State  absolutely  ruled  by  corrupt  preda- 
tory corporations  for  their  own  selfish  ends  by 
means  of  their  mercenary  lobbyists.  These 
enterprising  individuals  not  only  serve  their 
corporate  masters  well  in  misruling  the  people, 
but  they  also  inspire  the  introduction  of 
*  strike'  bills  against  honest  corporations  and 
legitimate  business  to  extort  money  which 
they  represent  to  be  necessary  to  defeat  such 
bills." 

The  measure  advocated  by  The  People's 
League  to  prevent  the  further  scandal  of  this 
corrupt  and  corrupting  lobby  is  similar  to  the 
law  enacted  in  New  York. 

On  January  14th  the  League  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Delaware  in  which  it  earn- 
estly memorialized  for  the  passage  during  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  following: 

"1.  A  law  requiring  lobbyists  to  pubHcly 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  names 
and  addresses  of  themselves  and  each  of  their 
employers  under  suitable  regulations  and  pen- 
alties as  is  required  by  law  in  many  other  states 
They  should  be  required  to  state  upon  the 
record  each  bill  they  favor  or  oppose. 

"Those  with  an  open,  honest  purpose  or 
honorable  retainer  will  not  object  to  thus  fol- 
lowing the  practice  required  in  the  courts  of 
disclosing  publicly  the  cause  in  which  they 
appear.  Others  should  be  regulated  or  abated 
on  the  ground  of  public  policy. 

"2.  Suitable  legislation  establishing  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  as  demanded  by 
the  people  at  the  recent  election  by  the  re- 
markable vote  of  17,405  for,  to  only  2,184 
against  the  measure;  or  eighty-seven  to  only 
thirteen  per  cent. 

"You  will,  no  doubt,  as  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  fully  and  gladly  re- 
spond to  their  wiU,  seeing  that  the  provisions 
are  such  as  to  work  no  injustice  to  the  people 
of  any  part  of  the  state. 

"8.  Submission  of  Local  Option,  as  asked, 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.  This  organization 
favors  the  measure,  not  on  the  ground  of  tem- 
perance, but  as  the  people's  constitutional 
right. 

"The  principles  of  self-government,  and 


the  right  of  the  majority  under  a  RepubKcan 
form  of  government  to  express  its  will  and 
have  it  respected,  are  sufficient,  we  bdieve* 
to  induce  you  to  respond  to  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  people  on  this  matter,  however  mudi 
individual  opinions  may  differ  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  itself." 

Mr.  Crozier's  Appeal  for  a  City  Charter 

with  The  Recall  as  Well  as  The 

Initiative  and  Beferendum. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  prospect  of  a 
new  charter  for  Wilmington,  and  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  light  are  already  in  oonflict 
Predatory  interests  are  seeking  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  measures  that  would  protect 
the  interests  of  the  citizens.  The  League 
is  looking  forward  hopefully  to  securing  a 
model  charter.  In  an  interview  published 
in  the  Wilmington  Morning  NewM  of  February 
4th,  pregnant  with  vital  truths  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  American  cities,  Mr.  Crosier 
said: 

"The  underlying  controversy,  concealed 
as  much  as  possible,  is  between  those  who  de- 
sire the  people  to  rule  in  fact,  with  an  actual 
voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  those  who, 
through  lack  of  confidence  in  the  people,  or 
who  have  sinister  objects  in  view,  are  imwilling 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  have  any 
real  power,  except  the  right  to  vote  away  en- 
tirely all  of  their  control  over  their  own  affairs 
for  foiu*  years,  putting  the  same  absolutely 
and  unrecoverably  in  the  hands  of  officiab 
who,  after  their  selection,  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  and  who  may  have 
secretly  sold  out  the  people  and  bound  them- 
selves hand  and  foot  to  the  predatory  corpora- 
tions for  corruption  money  with  which  to 
secure  their  own  election  or  appointment. 

"Two  years  is  long  enough  to  take  the 
serious  risk  of  being  misruled.  Four  years 
would  not  be  so  objectionable  if  the  charter 
also  provided  that  every  public  official  could 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  This  would 
at  once  secure  direct  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple and  would  never  have  to  be  used,  for  no 
official  would  chance  disgrace  by  doing  things 
which  would  outrage  the  sense  of  the  majority 
and  bring  upon  him  the  penalty  of  dismissal 
as  an  inefficient  or  unfaithful  public  servant. 

"Who  will  oppose  this  plain,  simple,  just 
and  necessaiy  provision?  Only  those  seek- 
ing to  become  sworn  trustees  for  the  people 
and  who  think  they  may  in  office  want  to  do 
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something  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would 
resent  if  they  had  a  chance.  Or  those  unfair 
corporate  beneficiaries  of  the  people's  favors 
who  have  made  millions  here  from  gifts  of 
public  franchises  and  intend  at  all  hazards  to 
continue  to  enjoy  them  and  their  constantly 
enhancing  value  without  pa3dng  thereon  one 
sin^^e  penny  of  tax  to  help  relieve  the  over- 
burdened home-owners  of  Wilmington  or  the 
growing  needs  of  the  public  treasury;  or  those 
who  have  for  twenty  years  ruthlessly  violated 
their  plain  charter  provisions  by  excessive 
and  illegal  charges  for  the  inefficient  service 
they  render  to  the  public  to  an  amount  said  to 
aggregate  more  than  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

"These  can  afford  to  spend  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  elect  officials  who  will  serve 
them  provided  the  people  can  be  deprived  of 
all  control  over  such  officials  for  four  longyears. 

"One  simple  clause  thus  making  all  offi- 
cials responsible  to  the  people  would  work  a 
miracle  in  the  government  of  this  city  and  be 
an  example  that  would  make  our  fair  city 
famous  and  a  model  to  be  followed  by  others 
all  over  the  country.  It  would  put  a  premium 
on  official  honesty  instead  of,  as  now,  encour- 
aging dishonesty. 

"Gladstone  once  said:  'It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  men  to  do  right  and  as  hard  as  possible 
for  men  to  do  wrong.*  We  reverse  this  wise 
precept  by  our  method  of  making  public  offi- 
cials our  masters  instead  of  our  servants. 

"The  charter  should  contain  specific  and 
unambiguous  authority  to  tax  franchises  as 
property  at  their  true  value,  as  is  done  in  New 


York,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  President  Roose- 
velt while  he  was  governor,  and  in  most  other 
states. 

"The  charter  will,  of  course,  contain  a  broad 
and  honest  provision  establishing  completely 
the  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Omission  of  this  would  be  an  amazing  outrage 
after  having  been  adopted  by  the  people  them- 
selves by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  If  this 
is  not  put  in,  in  legal  and  effective  form,  the 
people  will  know  just  whom  to  hold  respon- 
sible. 

"Recalling  Lincoln's  celebrated  words  of 
wisdom,  and  changing  them  to  fit  local  con- 
ditions, we  justly  say  to  our  predatory  cor- 
porations and  their  hireling  band  of  corrupt 
and  corrupting  legislative  and  political  lobby- 
ists: 'You  will  fool  some  of  tl^  people  all  of 
the  time.  You  have  fooled  all  of  the  people 
part  of  the  time.  But  hereafter  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.'" 

The  work  which  the  patriotic  band  in  Dela- 
ware is  doing  can  be  duplicated  in  other  states 
and  municipalities  where  there  are  a  few  high- 
minded  pabiots  who  are  willing  to  consecrate 
their  best  energies  to  the  cause  of  fundamental 
democracy  at  the  present  crucial  hour  in  the 
history  of  free  institutions  in  the  New  Worid; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  labor  more  needed 
or  more  worthy  to  command  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  patriots  than  that  of  stimulating 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  people  and  restoring 
the  government  to  the  people  in  such  a  way 
as  to  again  make  the  Republic  in  fact  as  well 
as  theory  "a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people." 


THE  ALLEGED   OVERWHELMING  DEFEAT  OF  THE  GERMAN 

SOCIALISTS  IN  THE  RECENT  ELECTION. 


ATYPICAL  illustration  of  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  the  daily  press 
when  commenting  on  news  about  which  the 
plutocracy  does  not  wish  the  people  correctly 
informed  was  seen  in  the  way  tiie  late  Crerman 
election  news  was  given  out,  and  espedaUy 
in  the  long  editorials  dealing  with  the  alleged 
crushing  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Empire,  which, 
according  to  the  writers,  was  indicated  by  the 
returns.  The  one  fact  on  which  all  these 
conmients  were  based  was  the  substantial 
reduction  of  the  representation  of  the  party  in 


the  Reichstag,  it  being  cut  down  from  79  to 
48,  a  fact  which  on  its  face  would  seem  to 
warrant  in  a  measure  the  scare  headlines  and 
labored  editorials  which  sought  to  convey  to 
the  public  the  news  that  Socialism  had  re- 
ceived a  great  set-back,  that  its  adherents 
were  deserting  it  in  a  wholesale  manner,  and 
that  it  would  from  now  on  be  a  dwindling 
power. 

Such  and  many  similar  gloomy  predictions, 
that  were  merely  representative  of  the  wish 
of  the  masters  of  the  writers,  appeared  in  daily, 
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weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  yet  the  fact  was  that  owing  to  the 
shamefully  inequitable  and  unjust  electoral 
system  that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
forty  years,  the  Socialists,  who  polled  8,240,- 
000  Yotes,  secured  only  48  representatives  in 
Parliament;  while  the  Conservatives,  the 
Kaiser's  party,  which  polled  only  1,120,000 
votes,  elected  80  representatives  to  Parliament. 
But  this  fact  of  decreased  representation  is 
but  part  of  the  story.  The  Socialist  vote  at 
the  last  election  was  a  little  over  8,240,000, 
or  almoH  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes  more  than 
the  party  polled  in  1908;  and  this  enormous 
gain  in  four  years  does  not  represent  merely 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  bona  fide  So- 
cialists throughout  the  realm,  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  1908  election  the  Liberals  and 
Radicals,  where  they  felt  the  Socialists  had  a 
better  chance  of  election  than  any  one  they 
could  nominate,  supported  the  Socialist  ticket 
in  preference  to  giving  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment and  the  reactionary  Clericals  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  a  pronounced  victory  to  render 
possible  the  sinister  plans  in  regard  to  the 
further  limitation  of  the  people's  rights  and 
popular  government  that  the  Kaiser  had  im- 
prudently threatened.    The  result  of  this  in 


1908  was  that  the  Liberal  and  Radical  lepie- 
sentation  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  Social- 
ist representation  was  abnonnally  augmented. 
This  year  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  held  the 
field  and  have  materially  increased  their  le^ 
resentation,  while  the  Socialists  have  lost  seats 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  Liberal  votes  they  car- 
ried at  the  preceding  electi<m.  But  whaH/t  this 
is  true,  as  noted  above,  the  Socialist  vote  showi 
a  net  gain  above  the  augmented  vote  €i 
1908. 

Furthermore,  aU  the  government,  commer- 
cial, social  and  reactionary  influenoea  were 
centered  against  the  Sodahsts  in  the  recent 
election,  and  a  systematic  attempt  was  made, 
not  only  to  harass  and  discredit  the  Socialisls, 
but  to  bring  all  persons  hiding  their  tenelB 
into  disgrace.  When  one  remembers  how 
much  a  powerful  government,  a  hereditaiy 
aristocracy,  a  great  capitalistic  press  and 
other  reactionary  influences  in  society  can  do 
when  they  unite,  it  is  amazing  that  over  8,- 
240,000  voters  dared  to  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed for  social  democracy. 

We  give  these  ezplimatory  facts  in  answer 
to  many  inquiries  from  friends  as  to  the  real 
truth  touching  the  Gennan  election  and  its 
significance. 


SENATOR  LODGFS  LATEST  INSULT  TO  AMERICAN  INTELU- 

GENCE. 


SENATOR  Heniy  Cabot  Lodge  appears  to 
believe  that  die  people  have  lost  the 
power  to  think  for  themselves  and  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. His  amaring  presumption  of  popular 
ignorance  in  this  respect  entitles  him  to  pre- 
eminence among  all  the  persistent  uphc^ders 
of  privileged  interests  and  boss-rule  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member our  calling  attention  to  his  amaring 
utterances  in  his  oration  in  Brookline,  when 
he  claimed  that  Direct-Legislation  would 
foster  mob-rule;  that  if  it  was  introduced  we 
might  expect  a  mob  to  appear  at  Beacon  Hill 
and  seek  to  averawe  fhe  legislators.  They 
wiU  also  remember  Edwin  Markham's  ar- 
poeS  of  the  sophistry  and  absurdity  of  Senator 
Lodge's  alarmist  cry  in  this  respect — a  cry 
that  any  school-boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
knows  anything  whatsoever  about  the  nature 
of  Direct-Legislation,  knows  to  be  exactly 


the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Senator  Lodge  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  not  only  does  Direct-Legislation 
not  foster  mob-ruk,  but  that  the  dbief  results 
that  follow  its  introduction  are  (1)  the  render- 
ing of  corruption  and  boss-rule  impossible; 
(2)  the  preventing  of  all  danger  of  mob-rule; 
and  (8)  the  safeguarding  of  the  people  from 
the  evfls  of  corrupt  legislation  or  hasty  and 
ill-advised  laws.  These  are  facts  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  fbUow  the  introduc- 
tion of  Direct-Legislation,  and  they  are  the 
conspicuous  results  of  the  operation  of  Direct- 
Legislation  where  it  has  been  employed,  as 
in  Switaeriand,  Oregon  and  elsewhere. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  Senator 
Lodge  fears  the  introduction  of  Diiect-Leg- 
ialatioii,  for  in  its  triumph  he  sees  his  power 
as  a  boss  imperilled.  He  has  long  been  the 
master-spirit  in  one  of  the  most  perfectly  or- 
ganised  political   machines   in    the   United 
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States — a  machine  which  since  Boss  Lodge 
has  been  reinforced  by  Senator  Crane  in  its 
management  is  said  to  be  as  perfect  and  as 
powerful  as  was  the  Pennsylvania  machine 
in  the  pahniest  days  of  Quay's  domination. 
But  what  is  astounding  is  that  any  United 
States  Senator  should  so  insult  the  intelligence 
of  American  citizens  as  to  presume  that  they 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  Di- 
rect-Legislation. Mr.  Lodge's  presumption, 
however,  does  not  end  here.  Not  only  does 
he  seem  to  consider  the  American  public  hope- 
lessly deficient  in  power  of  reasoning,  but  he 
evidently  imagines  that  they  know  nothing 
whatsoever  about  the  contents  of  their  own 
Constitution;  for  in  his  eagerness  to  prevent 
the  people  of  the  various  conmionwealths 
from  saying  who  shall  represent  them  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  recently  raised  an- 
other alarmist  cry  quite  as  amazing,  when 
we  consider  his  audience,  as  his  absurdly  un- 
true conmients  in  regard  to  Direct-Legisla- 
tion. 

When  recently  addressing  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Senator  Lodge  said: 

'*Just  now  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  Senators  by  pop- 
ular vote.    If  successful,  it  will  inevitably  be 


followed  by   proportional   representation   in 
the  Senate." 

Now  to  see  the  absurdity  of  this  utterance 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  says: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or, 
by  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  thMS  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress; .  .  .  provided  that  no  state,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate." 

The  Boston  Herald  in  editorially  conmientirig 
on  Mr.  Lodge's  reckless  statement  well  asks: 

"Does  Mr.  Lodge  seriously  expect  that 
every  state  in  the  Union  will  consent  to  having 
a  new  representation  under  which  the  smaller 
ones  shall  not  have  'equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate'  with  the  larger?" 


THEOLOGICAL  UNREST  AND  SPIRITUAL  AWAKENING  THROUGH- 
OUT CHRISTENDOM. 


A  Word- Wide  Beligious  Reyolntion. 

NOT,  we  think,  since  the  great  political 
reformation  has  there  been  such  wide- 
spread unrest  or  such  general  symptoms  of  a 
coming  religious  awakening  as  to-day.  There 
have  been  times  when  certain  nations  have 
come  imder  the  compulsion  of  spiritual  ideal- 
ism, when  great  leaders  awakened  the  sleep- 
ing conscience  and  sounded  the  emotional 
depths  of  the  people,  as  for  example,  when 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  electrified  E2ng- 
land  and  profoundly  influenced  the  current 
of  national  life;  but  these  awakenings  have 
usually  been  confined  to  localities  or  nations. 
Now,  however,  a  world-wide  imrest  b  in  evi- 
dence. 

In  Catholic  lands,  such  as  Spain  and  Italy, 
for  example,  the  power  of  the  church  over  the 
masses  is  waning  in  a  marked  degree.    In 


France  that  power  seems  to  have  departed 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  in  Mexico,  where  the 
churchy  as  in  Fiance,  allied  itself  to  the  mon- 
archal and  reactionary  forces  and  thus  proved 
itself  to  be  out  of  rapport  with  the  republican 
and  popular  ideals  of  free  government. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  in  Germany  and  E2ng- 
land  Catholidsm  has  in  recent  years  made 
substantial  gains,  drawing  to  itself  many  con- 
servative minds  who  dare  not  think  for  them- 
selves and  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
broadening  horizon  of  religious  tiruth  accepted 
by  the  great  and  masterful  religious  leaders, 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Rome. 
There  b  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Always 
in  times  of  unrest,  when  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
world  have  compelled  a  revision  of  religious 
ideas  and  concepts  that  have  long  been  pop- 
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ular,  we  find  two  classes  of  individuals  in  the 
church,  one  frankly  accepting  the  demonstra- 
tions of  science  and  the  larger  revelations  that 
come  with  increased  knowledge,  holding  that 
science  is  necessarily  the  handmaid  of  Deity 
and  a  revealer  of  God's  truth,  and  accepting 
the  larger  and  nobler  vision  which  advancing 
civihzation  has  rendered  possible;  the  other 
refusing  to  investigate  or  to  accept  the  new 
conception,  seeming  to  imagine  that  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  newer  trutii  would  destroy 
the  fundamentals  of  true  religion.  This 
mental  attitude  was  quite  as  marked  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Nazarene  as  it  is  evident  to- 
day. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  a  cave  for  thirty  years.  Finally 
he  was  dragged  into  the  glorious  sunlight, 
when  he  screamed  and  fled  back  into  the  dark 
recesses,  crying  that  the  sunshine  poisoned 
him.  So  there  is  ever  a  large  number  of  timid 
souls  who  are  blinded  by  any  new  revelation 
of  truth  and  who  wish  to  be  told  what  they 
are  to  beheve,  rather  than  to  search  for  them- 
selves, and  who,  whenever  humanity  steps  to 
a  higher  vantage  ground  of  truth,  where  the 
horizon  broadens  and  the  boundaries  that 
seemed  fixed  and  unchangeable  when  the 
race  was  in  the  valley  disappear,  fly  back  to 
the  valley,  fearful  of  the  light  on  the  heights 
and  distrustful  of  an  eminence  that  extends 
the  horizon.  To  such  minds  any  new  truth, 
which  shows  that  old  conceptions  must  be 
modified  to  harmonize  with  ihe  later  revela- 
tion, is  regarded  as  destructive.  They  do 
not  understand  that  though  the  appreciation 
and  conceptions  of  the  dbild  mig^t  be  true 
in  so  far  as  its  cpmprehension  could  grasp  a 
great  truth  before  it  entered  its  teens,  when 
.  it  reaches  manhood  the  earlier  conceptions 
would  be  ridiculously  inadequate.  So  with 
the  race.  As  the  truths  of  the  universe  are 
unfolded  a  broader  interpretation  is  demanded. 
When  Cralileo  and  Copernicus  made  their 
discoveries  the  same  terror  seized  the  timid 
ones  as  is  evident  among  those  who  to-day 
tremble  at  the  broader  concept  of  religious 
truth  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  later  revela- 
tions of  science;  but  their  fears  proved 
groundless  and.  the  brave  thinkers  who  reso- 
lutely set  to  work  to  harmonize  the  old  truths 
with  the  new  revelation  of  Divine  truth  were 
the  apostles  of  true  religion  and  the  servants 
of  God,  though  denounced  as  heretics  by  the 
dominant   religious   thought   of  their  time. 


And  to-day,  while  there  is  rushing  to  and  ho 
in  the  religious  world  and  while  those  wedded 
to  ancient  concepts  and  arbitrary  dogmas 
demand  that  authority  usurp  the  seat  of  rea- 
son, the  mighty  drift  and  sweep  of  the  wiuid's 
thought  is  toward  that  libendism  which  af- 
fords newer,  broader,  deeper  and  richer  spir- 
itual appreciation  of  life  and  its  meaning. 

Higher  Criticism  and  The  New  Theology 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

In  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time  the  liberal  movement  is  very 
much  in  evidence.  In  the  former  land,  under 
the  bold  and  masterly  leadership  of  Professor 
Otto  Pfleiderer  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
liberal  spiritual  movement  is  rapidly  growing. 
Professor  Pfleiderer's  writings,  notably  his 
masterly  critical  work,  Chrisian  Origvu,  are 
exerting  a  far-reaching  influence  on  all  the 
more  thoughtful  minds  who  place  truth  above 
dogma. 

In  England  the  spread  of  liberalism  among 
the  broad  wing  of  the  State  Church  is  very 
marked.  Various  causes  are  operating  to 
further  this  spread  of  reverent  liberalism. 
Perhaps  next  to  the  influence  of  critical  or 
scientific  methods  of  research  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science,  archseology  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  matters  relating  to  the  early 
church  and  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  one  thing  that  has  exerted  the 
most  marked  effect  in  recent  years  on  many 
leaders  in  the  En^sh  church  has  been  the 
results  following  tl^  long,  painstaking  inves- 
tigations of  the  En^sh  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  under  the  guidance  of  such  eminent 
and  careful  investigators  as  the  late  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Professor  Sidgwick,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  many  other 
sdentiBts  and  critical  investigators  scarcely 
less  eminent. 

The  awakening  in  the  State  Church,  how- 
ever, has  been  no  more  remarkable  than  the 
spiritual  unrest  and  expanding  thought  among 
non-conformist  denominations.  This  unrest 
has  at  last  crystallized  into  a  distinct  move- 
ment that  is  known  as  the  New  Theology, 
and  its  most  conspicuous  leader  is  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  successor  to  Joseph  Parker 
as  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 
Around  Dr.  Campbell's  head  of  late  a  storm 
has  been  raging,  owing  to  his  outspoken  utter- 
ances in  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  char- 
acter of  sin  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 
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The  Religions  Ideals  of  Dr.  Oampbell  and 
The  Leaders  of  The  New  Theology. 

A  short  time  since  Mr.  Campbell  gave  an 
outline  of  the  belief  held  by  those  who  repre- 
«nt  the  New  Theology,  which  was  publiiiied 
in  one  of  the  London  dailies.  In  this  con- 
fession of  his  faith  the  distinguished  non- 
conformist dergyman,  among  otherthings,  said : 

"We  beheve  man  to  be  a  revelation  of  God, 
and  the  universe  one  means  to  the  self-mani- 
festation of  God.  The  word  'God'  stands 
for  the  infinite  reality  whence  all  things  pro- 
ceed. Every  one,  even  the  most  uncompro- 
mising materialist,  believes  in  this  reality. 
The  new  theology  in  common  with  the  whole 
scientific  world  believes  that  the  finite  universe 
is  one  aspect  or  expression  of  that  reality;  but 
it  thinks  of  it  or  him  as  consciousness  rather 
than  a  bhnd  force,  thereby  differing  from 
some  sdentLsts.  Believing  this,  we  beheve 
that  there  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between 
humanity  and  the  Deity.  Our  being  is  the 
same  as  Grod's,  although  our  consciousness 
of  it  is  Umited.  We  see  the  revelation  of  God 
in  ever3rthing  around  us. 

•*The  new  theology  looks  upon  evil  as  a 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  term.  It  is 
the  shadow  where  hght  ought  to  be;  it  is  the 
perceived  privation  of  good;  it  belongs  only 
to  finiteness.  Pain  is  tiie  effort  of  the  spirit 
to  break  through  the  limitations  which  it  feels 
to  be  evil.  The  new  theology  beheves  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  true  nature  of  good 
can  be  manifested  either  by  God  or  man  is  by 
a  struggle  against  the  Hmitation;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  appalled  by  the  long  story  of 
cosmic  suffering. 

"The  new  theology  watches  with  sympathy 
the  development  of  modem  science,  for  it  be- 
heves itself  to  be  in  harmony  therewith.  It  is 
the  religious  articulation  of  the  scientific 
method.  It  therefore  follows  that  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  scientific  criticism  of  the  im- 
portant religious  literature  known  as  the 
Bible.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
Bible  as  a  unique  record  of  religious  experi- 
ence, it  handles  it  as  freely  and  as  critically 
as  it  would  any  other  book.  It  beheves  that 
the  seat  of  religious  authority  is  within  (not 
without)  the  human  soul.  Individual  man 
is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  recognise, 
ray  by  ray,  the  truth  that  helps  him  upward, 
no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes. 


"The  new  theology,  of  course,  believes  in 
.the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  but  only  on  the 
ground  that  every  individual  consciousness 
is  a  ray  of  the  universal  consciousness  and 
can  not  be  destroyed.  It  beheves  that  there 
are  many  stages  in  the  upward  progress  of 
the  soul  in  the  unseen  world  before  it  becomes 
fully  and  consciously  one  with  its  infinite 
source.  We  make  our  destiny  in  the  next 
world  by  our  behavior  in  this,  and  ultimately 

every  soul  will  be  perfected. 

> 

"The  doctrine  of  sin  which  holds  us  to  be 
blameworthy  for  deeds  that  we  cannot  help, 
we  beheve  to  be  a  false  view.  Sin  is  simply 
selfishness.  It  is  an  offense  against  the  God 
within,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  love.  We 
reject  wholly  the  common  interpretation  of 
atonement,  that  another  is  beaten  for  our 
fault.  We  beheve  not  in  a  final  judgment, 
but  in  a  judgment  that  is  ever  proceeding. 
Every  sin  involves  suffering,  suffering  which 
can  not  be  remitted  by  any  work  of  another. 
When  a  deed  is  done,  its  consequences  are 
eternal. 

"We  beheve  Jesus  is  and  was  divine,  but 
so  are  we.  His  mission  was  to  make  us  re- 
ahse  our  divinitv  and  our  oneness  with  God. 
and  we  are  called  to  five  the  hfe  which  he 
hved." 

A  further  utterance,  somewhat  more  con- 
servative in  tone,  was  given  out  by  three  prom- 
inent members  of  the  New  Theology  League 
as  their  personal  views: 

"The  ultimate  reahty  and  the  one  hope  for 
man  is  the  Holy  Love  of  God,  who,  though 
transcendant,  is  immanent  in  nature  and  hu- 
manity, but  supremely  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"God  is  the  Father  of  aU  men,  and  all  men 
are  imphcitiy  his  children,  made  in  his  image 
and  at  unrest  till  they  hve  for  him  alone. 
'Hie  germ  of  divine  life  is  in  every  soul.  The 
story  of  the  Fall  is,  in  Dr.  Dale's  words,  'an 
inspired  myth,'  conveying  a  vital  religious 
truth.  By  man's  sin  he  has  strayed  from  God, 
but  even  die  prodigal  is  still  God's  child.  His 
very  remorse  is  'the  sign  of  the  inextinguish- 
able divinity  within  his  soul.' 

"The  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  progress- 
ive revelation*  but  it  has  a  human  element, 
and  all  its  parts  have  not  equal  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. 

"Jesus  Christ  was  God  incarnate  in  the 
flesh.  The  question  of  the  Virgin  Birth  does 
not  touch  the  fundamental  position  of  Evan- 
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gelical  Theology.  Our  theoiy  of  the  process 
cannot  affect  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 
Seeing  Christ  we  see  the  Father.  The  whole 
life  of  Christ  was  a  divine  self-sacrifice  to 
awaken  and  develop  the  latent  divinity  of  man. 
"The  Atonement  is  an  eternal  process,  and 
is  set  forth  in  all  its  fullness  in  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Lord.  All  who  love  and  suffer 
so  as  to  lift  men  to  God  are  helping  'to  fill 
up  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.'" 

Theological  Unrest  in  The  New  World. 

The  recent  heresy  trial  of  Dr.  Crapsey  in 
the  Episcopal  churdi  has  served  to  emphasize 
the  growing  liberalism  of  clergymen  and  the 
laity  in  that  church,  rather  than  to  emphasize 
a  reactionaiy  tendency.  True,  Dr.  Crapsey 
was  convicted,  but  Bishop  Cox,  who  boldly 
admitted  that  he  entertained  the  same  views, 
remains  in  good  standing,  and  the  request  that 
he  be  tried  for  heresy  was  declined  by  the 
proper  church  authorities;  while  the  numer- 
ous expressions  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  Crapsey 's 
views  by  prominent  Episcopalian  deigymen 
and  laymen  show  how  thoroughly  a  laige 
portion  of  the  church  is  in  rapport  with  his 
views. 

No  less  marked  have  been  the  evidences 
of  the  general  broadening  of  the  religious  views 
of  other  denominations  in  recent  years,  no- 
tably the  Congregationalists  and  Methodists* 
while  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Christian 
Science  and  the  profound  hold  which  it  has 
taken  on  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  its  mem- 
bers indicate   the  general  character  of  the 


breaking  away  from  the  old  dogmatic  ideals 
and  the  eager  reaching  out  for  new  spiritual 
truth  that  shall  prove  more  vital  to  the  human 
soul  in  the  present  stage  of  its  development. 

And  herein  lies  a  chief  fact  of  interest  and 
value  in  the  revolution  against  the  old  order. 
If  the  apostles  of  the  new  religious  concepts 
had  been  content  to  wrangle  over  creeds,  or 
if  the  revolt  were  confined  to  the  intellectual 
plane  alone,  it  would  be  valuable,  of  course, 
for  all  efforts  to  gain  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  truth  are  important;  but  it  would  hold  far 
less  interest  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
hope  of  civilization  lies  in  the  arousing,  cul- 
tivation and  development  of  moral  idealism 
and  spiritual  enthusiasm  in  the  people.  But 
happily  for  humanity,  all  these  new  move- 
ments represent  that  vital  spiritual  enthusiasm 
that  makes  a  religion  or  a  movement  an  up- 
ward-impelling force  for  its  disciples. 

To-day,  as  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  while  the 
upholders  of  the  old  dogmas  are  concerned 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  are  as  intent  on 
proving  their  theological  points  as  were  the 
Pharisees  of  old  when  they  sought  to  discredit 
Jesus  because  they  did  not  find  in  the  Scrip- 
ture that  any  great  prophet  should  come  from 
Galilee,  the  upholders  of  the  higher  and  broad- 
er spiritual  concepts  are  appealing  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  and  striving  to  so  imbue 
each  follower  with  lofty  idealism  as  to  compel 
him  to  live  the  higher  life.  This^gives  speoal 
interest  and  value  to  the  great  spiritual  awak- 
ening that  is  marking  ^  liberal  and  new 
religious  movements  within  and  without  the 
elder  churches. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertbon, 

BMretMry  of  Um  NaUoaal  Fedcntioii  for  People's  Rulo. 


Diraet-Lagislation  Bills  Before  The  State 

LagUlataraB. 

IN  QUITE  a  number  of  states  this  year  the 
movement  for  establishing  and  safe- 
guarding popular  government  by  means  of 
the  direct-vote  system  has  attained  enough 
strength  to  become  the  dominant  issue  with 
the  state  legislatures.  In  some  of  these  states 
the  people  have  by  an  advisoiy  vote  declared 
in  no  uncertain  majorities  their  desire  for  this 


system.  Political  parties  have  declared  for  it. 
Governors  and  other  leading  men  are  advo- 
cating it,  and  it  is  only  a  question  in  some  of 
these  states  what  form  the  new  system  shall 
take.  This  however  is  a  most  vital  question, 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  direct-legislation 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  form  of  the 
law  by  which  it  is  established.  We  have  space 
here  for  but  the  briefest  synopses  of  the  pend- 
ing measures. 
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Mftina. 


The  statutory  provision  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  pledged  by  the  Republican 
party  was  submitted  to  the  Maine  legislature 
by  Representative  Weeks  of  Fairfield.  At 
the  hearing  on  the  bill  held  by  the  judidaiy 
committee,  many  prominent  and  representa- 
tive men  appeared  in  its  support  and  no  one 
opposed  it. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  act  or  resolution 
of  the  legislature  shall  take  effect  until  ninety 
days  after  adjournment,  except  emergency 
measures  and  others  of  specified  character, 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 
And  if  not  less  than  seven  thousand  electors 
petition  within  the  ninety  days  for  reference 
to  the  people  of  any  sudi  suspended  acts  or 
resolutions,  it  shall  be  done  at  a  general  or 
special  election,  and  if  the  act  or  acts  are  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  they 
shall  take  effect  nine  days  thereafter. 

The  electors  may  propose  to  the  legislature 
for  its  consideration  any  measure  except  a 
constitutional  amendment,  by  pasters  attached 
to  the  official  ballot,  or  by  petition.  And  any 
measure  thus  proposed  by  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  electors,  unless  enacted  by  the  leg- 
islature at  the  current  session,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  together  with  any 
amended  form,  substitute  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  legislature,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  make  a  choice  or  reject  both.  The  ma- 
jority vote  carries.  In  case  there  are  com- 
peting bills  and  neither  receives  a  majority, 
the  one  receiving  the  most  votes  shall  be  re- 
submitted if  it  has  a  third  of  the  total  vote  cast. 
Initiated  bills  enacted  by-  the  legblatuie  shall 
not  be  referred  unless  there  is  a  provision  to 
that  effect.  The  legislature  may  order  a 
special  election  on  any  measure  subject  to  the 
vote  of  the  people.  The  veto  power  of  the 
governor  does  not  extend  to  referred  bills, 
and  bills  initiated  by  the  people  and  passed 
by  the  legislature  without  change,  if  vetoed 
shall  be  referred  to  the  people  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  The  governor  may,  and  on 
petition  of  fifteen  thousand  electors,  shall 
order  a  special  election  on  either  initiated  or 
referred  bills.  The  city  council  of  any  city 
may  establish  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  municipal  affairs. 


by  the  State  Federation  of  Direct-Legislation 
Forces,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Norton  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Bland.  It  provides  for  the  initiation 
of  statutes  or  constitutional  amendments  upon 
petition  of  30,000  and  the  referendum  of  any 
but  emergency  measures  upon  a  petition  of 
the  same  number.  For  the  recall  of  a  State 
official  a  petition  of  50,000  is  required,  one- 
half  of  whom  must  have  voted  for  the  person 
who  is  to  be  recalled.  Thousands  of  letters 
and  petitions  are  being  sent  in  to  the  legisla- 
tors at  Lansing  asking  for  the  submission  of 
this  constitutional  law  to  the  voters  at  the 
April  deletion.  ''Two  hundred  thousand 
intelligent  men  and  women,"  says  the  TAnnjng 
Journal,  '*are  actively  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign for  direct-legislation  in  this  state." 

Minnesota. 

Governor  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  this  year  said: 

"I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  merits  of 
the  advisory  initiative  and  referendum.  This 
permits  the  people  of  a  state,  county,  dty, 
village,  or  town,  to  express  their  views  upon 
questions  affecting  their  organizations.  The 
advisory  initiative  and  referendum  is  but  a 
step  farther  than  the  right  of  petition,  and  is 
not  binding  upon  their  officers.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  for  an  advisory  initia- 
tive and  referendum  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation 
is  desirable." 

In  accordance  with  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendation. Senator  Fitzpatrick  has  intro- 
duced a  biU  for  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  providing  for  the  full  initiative 
and  referendum  in  State  affairs. 


Michigan. 

A  ooNSTETunoNAL  amendment  for  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  and  recall,  drafted 


MaasftchusattB. 

Thk  Public  OfMnion  Bill  which  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Massachusetts  Public  OfMnion 
League,  with  the  support  of  aU  the  direct- 
legislation  forces  of  the  state  is  reported  to 
have  good  prospects  of  becoming  a  law.  It 
provides  for  a  purely  advisory  initiative  and 
referendum  in  state,  cities,  and  towns  upon 
petition  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  that 
being  the  percentage  required,  to  constitute 
a  political  party.  Hedges  for  the  support  of 
this  measure  were  received  by  the  league  from 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
before  election. 
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lots  cast  at  the  said  city  election,  provided, 
however,  that  the  number  of  ballots  cast  for 
or  against  the  said  question  shall  be  entered 
upon  separate  sheets  to  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose.  Certificates,  showing  the  result  of 
the  said  vote,  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  as 
now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  certificates 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  city  election,  which  cer- 
tificates shall  be  certified,  returned  and  de- 
livered in  all  respects  as  now  provided  by  law 
in  relation  to  the  city  election. 

"Sec.  7.  The  expense  of  printing  said  bal- 
lots, procuring  the  ballot-boxes,  and  all  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  taking  of  the  said 
vote  shall  be  borne  as  is  provided  in  relation 
to  other  expenses  incurred  at  the  said  dty 
election. 

"Sec.  8.  Should  any  questions  submitted  to 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  City  of  Wilming- 
ton, as  provided  in  this  Act,  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon  at  the  said  election 
and  the  subject  be  within  the  corporate  pow- 
ers of  the  said  Mayor  and  Council  of  Wilming- 
ton or  of  any  department  or  branch  thereof, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  City  Council, 
or  of  any  commission  or  any  other  official  or 
officials  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  having 
jurisdiction  therein,  to  adopt,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  such  ordinances,  rules  or 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  putting 
into  effect  the  popular  will  thus  expressed. 
The  failure  of  any  member  of  such  City  Coun- 
cil, or  Commission,  or  of  any  official  of  said 
city  to  perform  any  duty  herein  imposed  upon 
him,  or  the  obstruction,  hindrance,  or  delay 
by  him  of  the  adoption  of  any  ordinance, 
rule  or  regulation  as  herein  provided  for, 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court.  Conviction  ofsuch  an  offense  shaU  oper- 
ate to  remove  the  person  so,  convicted  from  any 
municipal  office  he  then  holds,  and  render 
him  ineligible  to  hold  any  position  as  an  offi- 
cial or  employ^  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
conviction." 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  unan- 
imously for  this  bill.  In  the  Senate,  but  one 
man — Dr.  Thomas  C.  Moore,  of  Smyrna, 
from  the  First  Senatorial  District  of  Kent 
county — enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  op- 
posed the  will  of  the  people  of  the  state  and 
also  of  the  voters  of  his  own  district,  in  which, 
last  November,  on  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 


endum, the  vote  stood:   "Yes,"  45«;   "No," 
287;  a  majority  of  215  votes. 

At  the  November  election  the  vote  of  Wil- 
mington, on  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
was  "Yes,"  10,501;  "No,"  781. 


The  Betrayal   of    The    State  Advisory 

Ini^ativa  and  Befarandnm 

in  Delaware. 

At  the  late  biennial  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Delaware  there  closed,  for  the  time 
being,  a  battle  fraught  with  deep  significance 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 

As  related  in  The  Arena  for  December,  at 
the  recent  election  held  on  November  6th 
last,  the  following  separate  ballot  was  required 
by  law  to  be  given  to  every  voter  at  the  same 
time  the  regular  ballots  were  handed  to  him: 

"Shall  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  provide  a  system  of  Advisory  In- 
itiative and  Referendum?" 

Nothwithstanding  that  apparently  organ- 
ized opposition  tried  to  defeat  the  proposition 
by  systematically  withholding  the  separate  bal- 
lots hom  the  voters  except  when  they  insisted 
upon  having  them,  this  proposition  received 
the  tremendous  majority  of  15,271  votes,  a  ma- 
jority that  would  have  been  decisive  to  all 
representatives  and  senators  who  honestly  in- 
tended to  represent  the  people  who  elected 
them,  and  not  the  enemies  of  the  people  or 
the  holders  of  special  privilege. 

A  biU,  embodying  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  ballot  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Hon.  Frank  R.  Paradee. 

Eighteen  representatives  (the  exact  number 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  state)  voted 
"  yea. "  Here  is  the  honor-roll  of  the  men  who 
respected  the  will  of  their  constituents:  Ben- 
jamin B.  Allen,  Dr.  T.  O.  Cooper,  Chauncey 
P.  Holcomb  and  Joseph  £.  McCafferty,  Dem- 
ocrats; Charles  S.  Conwell,  Alex.  P.  Corbitt, 
William  H.  Evans,  Darlington  flinn,  Gama- 
liel Grandson,  Jeremiah  E.  Harvey,  James  A. 
Hirons,  Richard  Hodgson,  Robert  Keenan, 
Oliver  A.  Newton,  Fruik  R.  Paradee,  How- 
ard Rash,  Isaac  V.  Richards  and  Wilmer  C. 
Staats,  Republicans. 

Twelve  m«-representatives  disobeyed  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  Their 
names  follow,  together  with  the  vote  of  last 
November  for  and  against  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum: 
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How  Hit  ConatitiMoU  Voted  LMi 

November  on  the  InHiatiTe 

mud  RefewMJnm. 

••Ye^-  -Mo.-  Majoritsr. 

WmiamH.  BBgn,Rq>.»..  827  108  219 

RidiardT.Caiiii,Jr.Dem^  158  88  120 

T.  L.  Cooper,  Dem., 128  14  100 

LutbrrS.  Cubbage,Bep.,.  866  18  858 

Willuun  H.  £Uo%t,Rep.,.   154  2  152 

Albert  HaiTizu;toii.  Denu,.  419  18  401 

Edwaid  P.  SSiotts.  Rep...  151  48  106 

JoshuaJ.LambdiiitDem.,      09  8  66    . 

John  W.  Mcoick,  Rep.,. .     84  25  9 

J.  C.  Palmer,  Rep.. 187  48  144 

Wm.  H.  Riduirdaon,  R^.,  416  24  802 

WSSiBm  G.  Williams,  Rq>.,  112  5  107 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  absentees:  John 
P.  Wilson,  James  L.  Donovan  and  Henry  O. 
Bennum,  Jr.,  Republicans;  and  Herman  C. 
Taylor  and  Noah  H.  James,  Democrats. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
Senator  Thomas  M.  Monaghan,  of  New 
Castle  county,  asked  for  the  necessary  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  bill  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  sitting  as  the  Conunitiee  of  the  W^ole, 
and  without  which  the  bill  could  not  be  reach- 
ed before  final  adjournment.  Senator  David 
C.  Rose,  Democrat,  mit-repiesenting  the  Sixth 
Senatorial  District  of  New  Castle  county, 
objected,  and  thereby  defeated  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  15,271  sovereign  voters  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Senator  R(^  is  a  hold-over  mem- 
ber. He  cannot,  however,  urge  that  as  a  reason 
for  his  action,  because  859  voters  in  his  dis- 
trict last  November  instructed  him  to  vote  for 
such  a  measure,  while  only  191  voted  "no" — 
a  majority  of  168  in  favor  of  the  biU  hb  ob- 
jection had  IdUed. 


shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
into  effect. 


Wisconain. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  three 
important  direct  legislation  bills  before  it. 
Assemblyman  Elver's  biU  authorizes  common 
councils  of  cities  to  submit  ordinances  to  the 
people  without  petition  and  requires  them  to 
do  so  upon  petition,  no  measure  having  been 
negatived  by  a  referendum  to  be  passed  within 
three  years.  Assemblyman  lliompson  of 
Madison  has  introduced  a  much  better  bill 
establishing  both  initiative  and  referendum 
upon  county  as  well  as  dty  affairs.  This  bill 
is  framed  upon  the  best  models  and  should 
be  adopted.  Senator  Theodore  W.  Brazeau 
has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  reserving  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  require  by  a  five  per  cent, 
petition  that  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature 


MissoorL 

Governor  Folk  in  his  message  to  the  leg- 
islature said:  "Grovemment  by  the  people 
is  best  where  the  government  is  nearest  to 
the  people.  I  hope  you  will  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  legisLatioo. 
This  will  eliminate  the  incentive  for  corrup- 
tion in  legislative  affairs,  for  the  control  will 
then  rest  with  the  people.  Wherever  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  has  been  tried — and 
it  has  in  Oregon  and  other  states — the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  It  puts  an  effec- 
tive stop  to  bribery  in  legislative  halls,  Ux 
bribery  of  legislators  would  be  useless  where 
the  people  are  the  final  arbiter  of  a  measure. 
I  regard  this  as  of  much  importance  in  the 
final  elimination  of  corruption,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  true  representative  govern- 
ment." 

In  accordance  with  his  request,  the  second 
resolution  introduced  in  the  House  was  a 
constitutional  amendment  embodying  these 
principles.  The  Direct-Legislation  League 
of  Missouri  has  sent  the  indefatigaUe  S.  L. 
Moser  to  Jefferson  City  to  lobby  for  it,  and 
Dr.  W.  P.  Hill,  president  of  the  Direct-Le^ 
lation  League  is  furnishing  the  members  witii 
elucidating  literature.  He  thinks  it  is  almost 
sure  to  pass  at  this  session.  The  amendment 
is  similar  to  those  introduced  for  this  purpose 
in  other  states,  conforming  in  general  terms 
to  the  Oregon  law.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  prepared  by  Governor  Folk  himself. 
Two  other  Direct-Legislation  biUs  have  been 
introduced,  one  of  them  by  Senator  Cooper, 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  How  much  better  if  all  the  reform 
forces  had  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  People's  Rule  and  united 
upon  a  biU  before  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 


Pannaylvania. 

Ex-Senator  William  Flynn  of  Pittsburg, 
is  the  author  of  a  carefully-drawn  bill  whidi 
has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  by 
Representative  McCulaugh  of  Pittsburg. 
This  bill  is  beyond  question  the  best  as  yet 
submitted  in  any  state,  being  modelled  very 
dosely  upon  a  bill  recommended  by  Mr. 
George   H.   Shibky  of  Washington.    It  is 
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destined  to  accomplish  efiPective  direct-legis- 
lation, without  encountering  difficulties  in- 
volved in  securing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  provides  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum upon  terms  similar  to  those  of  the 
Oregon  law,  and  also  provides  in  case  of  the 
use  of  the  initiative  for  the  submission  of  a 
rival  bill  or  competing  bill  by  the  legislature, 
the  two  bills  to  be  chosen  between  bj  the  peo- 
ple. It  also  provides  for  the  submission  of 
arguments  to  the  voters,  and  applies  to  cities 
and  towns  as  well  as  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Flynn  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
direct-legislation,  and  his  bill  shows  careful 
study  of  the  subject.  He  is  a  leader  of  great 
power  who  has  had  long  experience  in  prac- 
tical politics,  and  his  advocacy  of  this  biU  is 
full  of  significance  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Referendum  League  and  of 
many  prominent  men  in  the  state. 


Rhode  Island. 

A  coNBTrrunoNAL  amendment  establish- 
ing a  constitutional  initiative  in  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  is  now  before  the  legislature  of 
this  state.  Ex-€rovemor  Grarvin,  Ex-Chief 
Justice  Matteson,  Bishop  McVickar,  and 
other  prominent  men  are  giving  it  their  hearty 
support,  and  a  strong  case  was  put  up  for  the 
bill  at  the  committee  hearings.  ^ 


Oklahoma. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  constitutional  convention  on  January 
26th.  The  chapter  is  short  and  will  be  found 
in  full  in  the  April  number  of  EquUy.  The 
Oregon  law  is  closely  followed.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  prindple  to  local  affairs  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  law  is  made  self-operative. 
The  sentiment  in  the  new  state  is  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  these  safeguards  of 
popular  liberty,  and  while  the  provisions  are 
not  without  defects  the  country  may  well  look 
for  a  better  government,  cleaner  legislation, 
and  a  purer  democracy  in  this  new  sister 
state  who  now  takes  her  seat  in  the  front  row. 


West  Virginia. 

The  Campbell  bill  providing  for  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  in  this  state  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 


Oalifomia. 

Senator  Caminetti,  the  Democratic  mem- 
ber from  Jackson,  has  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Under  the  amendment  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  state  would  be  vested  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  as  at  present,  but  the 
people  would  "reserve  to  themselves  the  pow- 
er to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the 
laws,  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the 
polls,  independent  of  the  legislature.  They 
would  also  reserve  the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters — taking 
the  last  general  election  as  a  basis — shall  be 
required  to  propose  any  measure  by  petition, 
every  such  petition  to  include  the  full  text  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

The  .referendum  may.  according  to  Cami- 
netti's  amendment,  be  either  by  petition 
signed  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  or 
by  the  legislature  itself,  but  this  is  not  to  apply 
to  laws  necessary  for  the  inmiediate  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety. 
The  power  of  the  Governor  is  not  to  extend 
to  a  measure  referred  to  the  people. 

Assemblyman  J.  O.  Davis  has  introduced 
a  similar  measure  in  the  House,  but  hb  biU 
goes  somewhat  further  than  the  Senator's  in 
enlarging  the  present  law  extending  direct- 
legislation  to  municipalities. 


Beferendnm  in  Chicago  Traetion  Fight. 

No  BETTER  justification  for  the  Illinois 
"public  opinion**  form  of  referendum  need 
to  be  found  than  that  furnished  by  the  recent 
chapter  in  the  Chicago  traction  controversy. 
After  the  people  had  spoken  repeatedly  and 
in  great  majorities  for  public-ownership, 
after  they  had  elected  officers  pledged  to  make 
no  settlement  of  the  traction  question  without 
a  referendum  provision,  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, defying  the  will  of  the  people,  and  ig- 
noring their  own  pledges,  passed  the  settle- 
ment ordinances  in  an  attempt  to  finally  settle 
the  matter  upon  very  questionable  terms. 
Only  ten  days  remained  in  which,  under  the 
law,  a  referendum  petition  of  eighty-seven 
thousand  names  should  be  filed  to  give  the 
people  a  diance  to  pass  upon  these  ordinances 
at  the  spring  election.  The  papers  of  Chi- 
cago, the  traction  interests,  and  all  their  sym- 
pathizers, dedared  that  this  petition  could  not 
be  secured.    But  it  was.    Petitions  bearing 
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an  aggregate  of  818^06  names  were  secured 
in  that  short  time.    Says  Ths  PvUic: 

"It  was  a  rude  awakening  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  and  aldermen  and  lynx- 
eyed  "business"  men  when  their  loud  asser- 
tions that  the  people  wanted  no  referendum 
on  the  traction  ordinances  was  met  with  the 
biggest  and  strongest  and  cleanest  set  of  peti- 
tions ever  filed  for  a  referendum  vote.  The 
time  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  the 
expectation  of  making  the  effectiye  circula- 
tion of  the  petitions  impossiUe.  The  peti- 
tions had  been  clamorously  denounced  as 
satiurated  with  fraud  and  forgery,  and  the 
conspirators,  to  make  good,  had  "planted" 
upon  the  petition-collectors  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  false  and  foiged  signatures.  One 
of  their  methods  was  to  "plant"  whole  sheets 
of  names  with'  no  genuine  signatures  upon 
them  and  so  keyed  as  to  enable  men  in  the 
secret  to  pull  them  out  of  a  pile  of  sheets  ap- 
parently at  random.  Had  this  trick  prevailed, 
some  three  hundred  sheets,  "taken  at  ran- 
dom," would  have  been  exploited  by  the  sub- 
sidised newspapers  as  proof  of  fraudulent 
"saturation."  But  Mayor  Dunne  himself 
had  the  inspection  done,  and  after  aU  suspic- 
ious sheets  had  been  thrown  out,  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  signatures  remained. 
From  this  number  a  large  deduction  was  made 
as  aUowance  for  joke  names,  individual  frauds, 
and  errors,  whidi  reduced  the  unimpeachable 
list  to  one  himdred  and  twelve  thousand.  Af- 
terwards additional  sheets  with  over  sixty 
thousand  signatures  came  in  and  these  were 
not  inspected,  for  it  was  unnecessary.  At 
once  there  was  a  painful  silence.  It  was  that 
kind  of  silence  after  noise  which  awakens  the 
heaviest  sleeper.  The  "business"  interests, 
the  dubs,  the  newspapers,  realized  that  pubhc 
opinion  is  not  confined  to  the  "Loop." 

Oalifomia  Oitias. 

The  new  dty  charter  of  Alameda  has  been 
approved  by  the  legislature.  This  is  a  pro- 
gressive document  and  contains  the  refer- 
endum featiure  which  is  now  being  incorpora- 
ted in  all  modem  charters.  By  the  adoption 
of  a  new  charter  at  the  election  Tuesday  the 
dty  of  Santa  Cruz  brought  itself  into  the  hont 
rank  of  up-to-date  munidpalities.  Its  charter 
embodies  the  latest  ideas  in  munidpal  gov- 
ernment, induding  direct-legislation.  The 
"recall"  propodticm  which  was  put  to  the 
voters  separately  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  five 


to  one.  This  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  resuming  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 


Oovamment  by  OommiBBiona. 

What  is  known  as  the  Galveston  plan  of 
governing  dties  by  commission  is  being  agi- 
tated in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A  biU 
providing  for  the  system  is  said  to  be  likely 
to  be  passed  in  the  Kansas  legislature.  With 
the  initiative  and  referendum  the  commissicm 
system  might  prove  a  great  improvement  over 
many  of  our  existing  dty  governments,  and 
without  the  provision  of  direct-legislation  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  in 
the  direction  of  autocracy  rather  than  democ- 
racy. 


MUeallanaons  Itams. 

Reterendums  are  being  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  towns  and  dties  throughout  the 
country  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be 
realised  by  those  objectors  to  the  system  who 
say  that  the  people  will  not  vote  or  that  they 
do  not  care  or  who  daim  that  the  introduction 
of  the  system  involves  an  impractical  revo- 
lution. In  addition  to  the  referendum  votes 
otherwise  mentioned  in  the  last  and  current 
numbers  of  The  Arena,  the  papers  have 
brought  to  us  during  the  past  two  months  re- 
ports of  117  referendum  votes,  a  large  number 
of  whidi  were  upon  questions  of  finance  and 
public  policy. 

The  cities  of  Joplin  and  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, are  agitating  for  a  new  charter  contain- 
ing provisions  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  recall.  This  is  in  line  with  Govern- 
or Folk's  message,  and  there  seem  to  be  good 
chances  of  success. 


The  citizens  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  have 
overwhelmed  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with 
petitions  that  certain  franchises  to  erect  and 
operate  gas,  electric  light,  and  power  plants, 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors. 

The  citizens  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  took 
a  referendum  vote  on  the  question  of  a  new 
dty  charter  on  February  5th. 

Two  referendum  liquor  biUs  are  before  the 
Alabama  legislature,  one  giving  counties  local 
option  and  tiie  other  permitting  them  to  choose 
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between  the  licensed  saloon  and  the  dispen- 
sary system. 


The  Pittsburg  Leader  is  demanding  that 
the  pending  street-railway  franchise  in  that 
city  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 


Webtbrook,  Maine,  is  to  have  a  new  char- 
ter with  a  provision  in  it  for  the  referendum. 


The  voters  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, are  to  take  a  referendum  on  certain  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  charter  of  that 
city. 


Bills  to  revise  the  charter  of  Grand  Rapids 
are  before  the  Michigan  legislature,  one  to 
establish  the  initiative  and  recall,  the  city  al- 
ready having  the  referendum,  and  the  other 
to  put  into  effect  the  non-partisan  system  of 
municipal  elections  demanded  by  the  people 
at  the  last  election. 


The  authorities  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
decided  to  submit  the  question  of  repairing 
the  great  Central  viaduct  to  the  test  of  a  popu- 
lar vote.  The  repairs  will  require  a  special 
bond  issue. 


The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Brooklyn, 
after  listening  to  an  address  by  H.  B.  Maurer, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Referendum 
League,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  in- 
structed their  legislative  committee  to  cooper- 


ate with  the  Referendum  League  in  its  work. 

BiLus  are  before  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature providing  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  and  for  the  annulment  of  the 
lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  to 
the  New  York  Central,  both  of  them  with 
referendum  clauses. 


A  BILL  is  before  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
providing  for  the  extension  of  dvil  service  to 
state,  county,  and  municipal  officeholders, 
with  the  referendum  clause  attached.  Another 
bill  before  this  legislature  provides  for  the 
referendum  in  each  town  on  the  question  of 
opening  saloons  on  Sundays. 


The  Referendum  League  of  Buffalo,  of 
which  Mr.  Lewis  Stockton  is  president,  is 
striving  to  have  a  system  of  direct-legislation, 
direct  nominations,  and  recall,  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  new  charter  of  that  dty. 

The  people  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  voted 
ten  thousand  to  seven  thousand  on  the  refer- 
endum for  public-ownership  of  telephones. 


The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Brockton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  passed  an  order  to  allow  the 
people  to  petition  for  a  referendum  vote  on 
any  important  matter  that  comes  before  the 
d^  government.  It  is  understood  that  this 
order  really  confers  the  right  of  referendum 
in  all  such  matters  as  franchises. 

Ralph  Albebtbon. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS.* 


Bt  Ralph  Albertbon. 


A  Legal  Decision. 

AN  IMPORTANT  decision  aflPecting 
±\^  municipal-ownership  was  recently 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geor- 
gia in  Baker  ve,  Carterville.  Baker  enjoined 
the  dty  from  issuing  bonds  on  the  ground  that 
the  notice  served  for  a  bond  election  was  not 

*Thi8  department  is  to  be  prepared  by  Professor 
Frank  Parsons,  but  Professor  Parsons  is  at  present 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness;  and  untu  he  is 
able  to  take  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  the 
department,  'btx,  Albertson  has  kmdly  consented 
to  do  the  work. 


sufficiently  explicit  to  apprise  the  voters  of 
the  city's  purpose  and,  besides,  that  the  city 
had  no  right  to  embark  in  a  commercial  and 
nDianufacturing  enterprise.  The  court  has 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
in  denying  the  injunction. 


New  Electric  Light  Plants. 

The  moyement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
very  general  public-ownership  of  water-works 
systems,  and  in  the  universal  acknowledgment 
that  water-works  ought  to  be  owned  and 
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operated  by  the  municipalities,  has  become  so 
general  that  we  do  not  consider  the  detaib  of 
tibe  news  of  sufficient  significance  to  call  for 
space  in  this  department.  The  fight  for  pub- 
lic-ownership of  street-cars  has  only  just  be- 
gim  and  is  largely  confined  to  a  few  localities 
where  it  is  full  of  interest  and  significance. 
The  great  fight,  however,  that  is  being  waged 
to-day  in  municipalities  throughout  the  land, 
between  the  public-service  corporations  and 
the  people,  is  on  the  subjects  of  electric  lights, 
gas,  and  possibly  telephones.  Probably  few 
people  realize  how  many  victories  are  won  for 
the  people's  cause  in  this  struggle.  While 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  are  es- 
tablishing their  own  plants  are  among  the 
smaller-sized  communities,  the  movement  is 
gaining  strength  as  well  in  some  of  our  metro- 
politan cities.  During  the  past  two  months 
we  have  received  news  of  steps  being  taken 
in  establishing  municipal  elecbic-light  or  gas 
plants  in  the  following  thirty-seven  cities  and 
towns: 

Newman,  Sandersville,  Bremen,  Edgewood, 
Georgia;  Hagerstown,  Marion,  Indiana; 
Covington,  Coventry,  Kentucky;  West  Mon- 
roe, Rowlesburg,  Zwolle,  Louisiana;  Minne- 
apolis, Deer  River,  Minnesota;  Pawpaw, 
West  Virginia;  Ashland,  Wisconsin;  Panama, 
Tama,  Iowa;  Lumberton,  Apex,  North  Caro- 
lina; ]£lbum.  Maple  Park,  Illinois;  Senatobia, 
Mississippi;  Freemont,  Blue  Hill,  Tekamah, 
Nebraska;  Argenta,  Ada,  Arkansas;  Hering- 
ton,  Kansas;  Centralia,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri;  ArHngton,  Ohio;  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota;  Davison,  Newport,  Michigan;  Sen- 
eca, South  Carolina;  Baker  City,  Oregon; 
Brownsville,  Texas.         • 

In  addition  to  the  above,  reports  have 
reached  us  during  these  two  months  of  exten- 
sions and  improvements  being  made  in  munici- 
pal electric-light  or  gas  plants  in  the  following 
places: 

Richmond,  Virginia;  bloomington.  Ster- 
ling, Illinois;  Athens,  Bryan,  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
Newton,  Iowa;  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota; 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Bainbridge,  Elberton, 
Thomasville,  Georgia;  Franklin,  Louisiana; 
Salem,  Oregon;  Morristown,  Tennessee; 
Newcastle,  Indiana;  Pasadena,  California. 


and  the  people  of  Cleveland  are  now  enjoying 
three-cent  car-rides  throughout  the  city.  An 
armistice  has  been  arranged  between  the  old 
company  and  the  dty  pending  the  granting 
of  the  expired  franchises.  This  was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  legal  decisions 
the  principal  one  of  which,  filed  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  held  that  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Com- 
pany's franchises  had  expired.  The  Munici- 
pal Traction  Company,  which  is  the  holding 
company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  the  traction  properties  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  dty  when  State  legislation 
can  be  secured  making  this  possible,  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  Cleveland  Ellectric  Com- 
pany for  purchase  or  lease  of  its  properties; 
and  the  "Concon"  is  quite  willing  to  nego- 
tiate. That  munidpal-ownership  will  be  the 
result  there  is  very  little  room  for  doubt,  and 
that  Cleveland  may  yet  succeed,  before  Chi- 
cago, in  the  repatnation  of  her  traction  utili- 
ties is  not  at  all  improbable.  Concerning  this 
movement.  Mayor  Johnson  has  recently 
said: 

"The  prindpal  advantage  in  munidpal- 
ownership  is  the  removing  of  the  public  service 
from  the  influence  of  an  interest  that  never 
sleeps,  that  never  rests,  but  is  constantly  alive 
to  the  interests  of  its  stockholders,  which  are 
averse  to  the  public  interest.  This  influence, 
I  think,  is  the  chief  cause  of  bad  government, 
for  so  long  as  you  offer  such  an  immense  price 
in  the  way  of  public  franchise  grabs,  franchise- 
seekers  will  be  sure  to  corrupt  your  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  the  benefit  of  low  fares,  nor 
betterment  of  service,  that  stimulates  me  to 
what  is  called  an  attack  on  public  corporations, 
but  it  is  the  purification  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  great  dties.  Remove  that  handi- 
cap and  you  give  the  munidpality  opportunity 
to  accomplish  great  things  to  make  the  dty  a 
better  place  for  people  to  live  in." 


OleTeland'8  Street  Oars. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  fight  the  Qeveland 
Electric  Company  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
cede to  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson's  first  demand 


South  Norwalk,  Ooimectieiit. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of 
munidpal-ownership  in  this  country  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Munidpal  Electric  Works  of 
South  Norwalk.  Under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Albert  £.  Winchester,  the  general  su- 
perintendent, this  plant,  now  more  than  four- 
teen years  old  has  made  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion of  economy,  effidency,  and  good  service. 

During  the  filrst  six  years  the  plant  furnished 
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city  light  only.  Since  1898  it  has  done  com- 
merdai  lighting. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  plant,  according 
to  the  statement  of  January  1,  1907,  are  $74,- 
694,  and  against  this  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$47,905.  Last  year's  receipts  were  $39,077; 
operating  expenses,  interest  and  depreciation 
amounted  to  $26,498,  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
$12,584,  or  10}  per  cent,  on  tibe  entire  cost  of 
the  plant. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  that,  allowing 
for  all  items,  including  interest  and  depreda- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  street-lights  last  year  was 
$6,540,  which  is  $1,526  less  than  they  would 
have  cost  if  paid  for  at  the  rate  charged  Nor- 
walk  by  a  private  company,  t.  e.,  $74  per  lamp- 
year;  (the  average  for  the  state  is  $88.71); 
and  that  on  the  same  basis  the  total  saving 
since  the  starting  of  the  plant  has  been  $21,- 
478.09. 


Street  Oar  Killings. 


Burlington,  Vermont. 

The  Board  of  Electric  Light  Commission- 
ers has  made  its  first  report  covering  a  year's 
service  of  the  plant.  The  total  earnings  of 
the  plant  are  $24,186,  and  the  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  on  bonds  and  all  operating 
expenses,  have  amounted  to  $20,204,  leaving 
a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  $8,982.  During  the 
year  there  have  been  installed  and  maintained 
sixteen  additional  street-lights,  making  a  total 
of  284  arc  lights.  For  these  sixteen  lights 
only  $108  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's 
cost  has  been  credited  to  the  plant.  Consid- 
erable new  equipment  has  been  added  during 
the  vear. 


Springfield's  "  FaUore." 

The  daily  papers  are  making  much  of  the 
so-called  failure  of  the  munidpal  electric- 
lighting  plant  of  Springfield,  lUuiois.  The 
reason  for  this  noise  is  that  a  private  company 
has  had  power  enough  with  the  dty  council  to 
get  an  electric  lighting  franchise.  The  facts 
are  that  Springfield  owns  a  plant  for  public 
lighting  only  and  has  no  power  to  do  a  com- 
merdal  lighting  business,  and  this  plant  has 
been  under  a  lease  to  a  private  corporation. 
The  dty  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopoly  poli- 
tidans  who  have  not  been  successful  at  serv- 
ing two  masters.  Slight  as  has  been  the  ele- 
ment of  public-ownership  in  this  case,  it  still 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  street-lighting  from 
$137.50  per  arc  light  per  year  to  less  than  $60. 


The  difference  between  Europe  and 
America  in  the  valuation  of  human  life  is  em- 
phasized with  startling  distinctness  by  John 
P.  Fox,  in  an  artide  entitled  "The  Needless 
Slaughter  by  Street-Cars*'  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  Everybody*^  Magazine,  Mr.  Fox,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  street-railways  on  both 
continents,  gives  some  statistics  which  are 
appalling,  bi  London,  for  instance,  but  27 
deaths  against  227  for  Greater  New  York, 
were  caused  by  street-cars  for  a  year's  period, 
and  in  Liverpool,  where  the  hues  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  dty,  4  people  only  were 
killed  by  the  tramways  in  1905.  The  various 
companies  of  Greater  New  York  reported 
for  1905  a  total  of  $8,108,002  paid  out  in 
damages  and  litigation  expenses.  This  b 
equivalent  to  60  million  fares  a  year.  The 
total  amount  of  expenses  paid  out  by  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  was 
$591,000. 

The  exceedingly  small  number  of  deaths 
caused  in  Liverpool  Ib  due  to  the  use  of  a  very 
effective  and  inexpensive  fender  which  is  in 
use  on  all  the  cars.  Mr.  Fox  says  that  he  has 
tried  in  vain  for  several  years  to  induce  the 
Boston  Elevated  Company  and  other  of  our 
privately-owned  American  companies  to  adopt 
this  simple  device,  but  they  invariably  plead 
poverty.  In  evidence  of  the  success  of  the^ 
Liverpool  fender,  this  comparison  is  given: 
1898,  41,000,000  passengers  carried,  7  persons 
killed;  1905,  119,000,000  passengers  carried, 
4  persons  killed. 

Of  the  844  persons  who  had  fallen  on  the 
tracks  of  the  cars  not  one  had  been  run  over 
and  killed.  Grerman  dties,  notably  Berlin, 
show  practically  the  same  proportion  of  acd- 
dents  as  Liverpool. 

In  the  use  of  power-brakes  the  EUiropean 
lines  are  greatly  superior  to  ours — there  is 
not  one  great  dty  in  Europe  on  whose  cars 
hand-brakes  only  are  to  be  found,  while  in 
New  York  dty  there  are  but  two  or  three  cars 
out  of  2,000  upon  which  power-brakes  are 
used. 

Concerning  the  question  of  ownership,  Mr. 
Fox  says:  "As  it  is  there  seems  to  be  no  hope 
of  a  perfect  street-railway  service  until  the 
time  comes  for  munidpal-ownership,  under 
the  stimulus  of  which  die  English  dties  are 
pushing  so  far  ahead  of  us  and  upsetting  all 
our  notions  of  what  munidpalities  can  accom- 
plish. The  Enfi^ish  munidpal  street-railways 
are  the  safest,  the  cheapest  to  ride  on,  the 
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most  economically  managed,  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  furnish  the  most  seats." 

Oanadian  Railways. 

A  uiRGELT  signed  petition  jfrom  the  mer- 
chants and  other  citizens  of  St.  George  and 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  asks 
that  the  New  Brunswick  Southern  Railway 
be  taken  over  by  the  Intercolonial  RaUway 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Government  system. 
There  is  mudi  dissatisfaction  with  the  service 
under  private  management.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Russell  Sage  estate. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  H.  R. 
Enmierson,  minister  of  railways  and  canals, 
the  government  is  planning  to  absorb  half  a 
dozen  or  more  lines  which  connect  with  the 
Intercolonial. 

The  newspaper  organ  of  Minister  Enuner- 
son,  commenting  on  the  proposed  purchase 
of  private  lines,  says:  "It  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  forward  movement  will 
not  stop  until  a  government  railroad  setting 
the  pace  in  good  service  and  serving  as  a  regu- 
lator of  rates  for  all  other  lines,  reaches  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  a  great  transcontinental  road 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  not  of  a 
few  capitalists,  a  railroad  whose  motto  is  not 
all  the  tariff  the  traffic  will  stand,  but  the  low- 
est rates  and  the  best  service  the  revenue  will 
stand." 

In  addition  to  the  Intercolonial  system,  the 
government  owns  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway.  Some  time  ago  the  Canada  East- 
em  Railway,  running  partly  across  this  prov- 
ince, from  Chatham  to  Fredericton,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government. 

Italy's  Railways. 

If  the  American  railroads  were  national- 
ized,  says  the  New  York  World:  if  a  man 
could  ride  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  for 
75  cents;  if  a  drummer  could  buy  for  $240 
a  ticket  to  tour  all  New  England  for  a  year, 
riding  when  and  where  he  chose;  if  a  passen- 
ger could  go  from  Bangor  to  Chicago  for  $7 
on  a  board  seat  or  for  $17.50  in  a  parlor-car, 
we  might  understand  the  interest  which  the 
railway  experiment  of  the  Italian  government 
is  creating. 

Less  than  three  months*  trial  of  the  new 
state  schedules,  which  went  into  effect  No- 
vember 1,  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  popularity. 
Passenger  travel  is  fast  increasing  and  the 
gross  income  leaps  upward  in  spite  of  cheaper 


rates.  As  a  railroad  manager  Italy  is  up-to- 
date  and  ambitious.  It  has  borrowed  the 
zone  tariff  from  Hungary;  from  England  the 
policy  of  running  third-class  cars  on  express 
trains,  which  the  French  and  even  the  Aus- 
trian railways  have  not  yet  adopted;  horn 
Switzerland  its  cheap  monthly  tickets,  and 
from  Grermany  the  endeavor  to  reckon  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct  benefits  of  cheap  trans- 
port. 

On  the  other  hand  the  equipment,  taken 
over  from  the  private  companies  about  a  year 
ago,  is  so  very  poor  that  the  service  is  bad. 
The  cars  are  old  and  dirty.  The  trains  are 
not  on  time.  The  engines  are  fit  only  for 
junk,  being  from  20  to  30  years  old.  The 
government  recognizes  the  difficulties.  A 
loan  of  $200,000,000  has  been  voted  for  rail- 
way improvement,  and  this  will  be  expended 
wiUi  that  cautious  economy  which  has  of  late 
years  turned  the  Italian  deficit  into  a  surplus. 


Japanese  Railways. 

The  Railway  Nationalization  Act  passed 
by  the  Japanese  government  about  a  y^ar  ago 
was  no  sudden  revolution,  but  rather  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  long-cherished  purpose  of  the 
government,  according  to  Henry  George,  Jr., 
in  an  article  in  the  Timet  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  Japanese  government  has  alwa3rs 
looked  upon  the  railroad  as  a  steam  pubHc 
highway,  that  should,  like  every  other  public 
highway,  belong  to  the  public.  In  granting 
private  charters  therefore  the  government  was 
careful  to  enforce  honesty  in  the  financial 
operations  of  the  corporations.  Debenture 
bonds  and  mortgage  bonds  were  alike  forbid- 
den. Railroad  shares  could  not  be  acquired 
except  by  the  payment  of  money.  The  stock 
could  not  be  watered.  Severe  restrictions 
were  placed  about  the  chartering  or  hiring 
of  a  railroad  to  others  than  the  company  char- 
tered for  the  purpose.  This  prevented  the 
wheel-within-a-wheel  game  which  is  so  well 
played  in  the  United  States.  Rates  were 
fixed  by  law;  third-class  passenger  rates  could 
not  exceed  one  cent  a  mile.  The  government 
retained  strict  control  of  the  management 
and  reserved  the  right  of  purchasing  the  line 
with  all  its  appurtenances  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Meanwhile  the  government  itself 
built  the  more  expensive  lines  which  were  not 
so  attractive  to  private  capital,  and  has  there- 
fore been  in  the  field  of  railroad  operation. 
Mr.  Creorge  says  that  he  is  persuaded  that  the 
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private  service  is  as  good  as  it  is  mainlj  be- 
cause the  government  service  sets  a  high 
standard  which  the  other  must  follow. 

In  taking  over  about  S»000  miles  of  private 
line  the  government  is  paying  twenty  times 
11  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction.  This 
will  amount  to  about  9210,000,000,  which  the 
roads  themselves  it  is  estimated  will  pay  in 
thirty-two  3rears'  time.  The  annual  profit  of 
the  Hues  after  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
loan  is  estimated  at  $26,500,000. 


Among  The  Towns  and  Oitias. 

The  municipal  plant  of  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, has  just  reduced  the  price  of  electricity 
to  private  consumers  from  10  cents  to  7  cento 
per  thousand  kilowatto.  The  rate  to  the  city 
itself  was  reduced  from  6}  to  4^  cento. 

The  mitkicipal  gas-plant  of  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  had  a  prosperous  year.  Expenses  were 
paid,  two  miles  of  mains  built,  nearly  $5,000 
was  added  to  the  sinking-fund  for  interest  on 
bonds,  and  a  balance  of  nearly  $5,000  remain- 
ed in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  electric  lighting  plant  belonging  to 
the  village  of  Skaneateles,  New  York,  has  cost 
$28,743,  of  which  $4,121  has  been  paid  out 
of  revenue  horn  the  plant.  The  plant  has 
paid  all  ito  operating  expenses,  paid  for  ex- 
tensions amounting  to  $5,700,  interest  on  bonds, 
and  $3,000  on  capital  account. 

A  RECENT  act  of  the  Vermont  legislature 
rules  that  ''obligations  created  for  a  water- 


supply,  sewers,  or  electric  ligfato  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account*'  in  the  determination  of 
the  permitted  indebtedness  of  a  dty. 


The  cost  per  arc  light  of  2,000  c.  p.  in 
Grand  Rapids  (municipal  works),  allowing 
for  taxes,  depreciation  and  interest  is  $57.25, 
somewhat  less  than  last  year. 

It  is  found  that  the  2,000  c.  p.  lamps  fur- 
nished by  the  private  corporation  in  Terre 
Haute  develop  only  1,500  c.  p.  The  dty  is 
refusing  to  pay  the  lighting  company's  tolls, 
and  daiming  Uie  right  to  collect  $6,000  a  year 
for  the  defidency  in  light  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years. 

The  citizens  of  Groveland,  Massachusetts, 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
establishing  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant.  This  plant  will  do  a  commerdal  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  dty  lighting. 


The  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Holyoke, 
Massachusetto,  are  asking  Uie  legislature  for 
power  to  establish  their  own  ice-planto. 

San  Diego,  California,  under  munidpal- 
ownership  has  brought  the  cost  of  water  lower 
than  any  other  dty  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

New  Yort  Ci^'s  feny  from  the  Battery  to 
Long  Island  pays  wages,  says  the  Herald^ 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  per  capita  higher  than 
the  ferries  operated  by  the  great  railway  cor- 
porations. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


NEWS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Secretary  ot  the  Coflpcnttive  Aieoei»tif>n  of  Amirloa. 


The  Oo-operative  Association  of  Amariea. 

THE  GREAT  department  store  at  Lew- 
iston,  Maine,  which  was  established 
by  Mr.  Bradford  Peck,  and  which  through 
his  foresight  and  public  spirit,  was  transformed 
into  a  codperative  store,  as  the  first  local  plant 
of  the  Codperative  Association  of  America, 
has  recently  issued  its  semi-annual  report, 
showing  the  business  to  be  in  a  healthy  and 


prosperous  condition,  and  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  form  of  codperation  to  be  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  organization. 

The  Cooperative  Association  of  America 
has  been  described  at  length  in  previous  is- 
sues of  The  Arena.  Several  changes  in  the 
plans  and  method  of  the  association  have  been 
made.  It  is  no  longer  proceeding  along  the 
Rochdale  line  of  distribution  of  profits  among 
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umAMmsn^  bat  m  oaaBxmg  itielf  ftricffy  lo 
MM  oripnal  pkm  and  pnpoK  of  boildiag  vp  m 
pi!9CPpfe^«  trait,  sod  tbeidbfe  if  conffmiig  its 
esergw  sod  peifectifig  its  ovd  otynirsfine^ 
IV  CcMPorken  Cliib«  wbo  lisve  pnctiesl 
dbsfi^  of  the  msosipenMitt  of  the  bigftofe  io 
I.4mitMi«  10  s  truly  eodpeisti^  body  of  fntb- 
fill  workm.  Dming  the  psst  ytar  fhtj  hmwe 
00  iDsasii^  tbis  hfutintm^  tbst  tbcj  bsve  beeo 
sbfe  DOt  only  to  Isj  sside  tbe  leserie  sod  coo- 
tiofpent  fundi  tbst  sie  requind  by  tbe  tnis- 
t«es  of  tbe  property,  but  slio  to  inofesse  tbe 
forpltM  of  tbe  instittttion  msny  tboossiids  of 
doUsn,  snd  to  pre  tbemiehes  Tscstioiis  of 
two  weeks  in  winter  snd  two  weeks  ID  smmner, 
on  psy,  snd  tben  Tote  to  tbemaehes  dividends 
of  fire  per  cent,  upon  tbeir  wsges.  Tbis  is  s 
form  of  coi)perstton  iducb  provides  for  tbe 
security  of  tbe  inTcstment  ss  no  otber  form 
does,  by  pUcing  it  in  trust.  It  fumisbes  s 
stimulus  for  effort  wbidi  is  not  to  be  found  in 
tbe  oompetitive  system,  snd  it  points  tbe  way 
to  s  Isrger  orgsnizstion  of  industry,  in  fsnns 
sod  fscUnries,  ss  well  ss  stores,  skmg  codpera- 
tire  lines. 
Tbe  tfcssury  ststement  b  ss  follows: 


Tbe  Orett  Depsrtmcnt  Store, $1M,000  00 

RmI    «tste, S4A)00  00 

Stocks  sod  brads, 11,850  00 

Notes  reoriTsble, 85,185  00 

Furniture  sod  fixtures, 500  00 

Losns  to  CD-woriccrs, 8^48  77 

Tsses  unexpired, 171  55 

Cssb,    144  89 

1884,184  61 

UABUJTIB. 

Bond  issue $180,050  00 

liortgsM   psjsble, 6,500  00 

NotMi  psjsUe, 11,000  00 

Certificate  of  deposit, 8,845  00 

Cottperative  exchange  deposits, 60  85 

Store  members, 489  00 

The  Great  Department  Store  deposits,  4,486  86 

Members'  deposits, 811  74 

N.  H.  Branch  deposits 8,000  08 

Surplus  Fund : 

Industrial  College  Fund, 1,189  94 

Health  Resort  Fund, 887  61 

Founders'  Fund 8,881  45 

Pension  Fund, 84  80 

Contingent  Fund, 15,880  00 

Fund, 88,68108 

1884,184  61 


icport  of  tbe  Wn 
of  Labor  sad 
Fsit  L,  is  s  i»nyi 

ted  Steles,  b^r  In 
B.  Crass.  Mr.  Cras  goes  infto  tbe  bislary  of 
iMt  cooptnowt  wufwtMMen.  m  tne  cubejU  ssases 
feiy  biiefly  mdcyd,  mskmg  nvstioo  of  sbosi 
s  seoie  of  tbe  more  pioaiinent  efforts  to  ca^ 
tsbiish  slofc-keqnng  eoSpeistioa^  neaily  sD 
of  wbicb  sie  understood  to  bsfe  fsiirH 
Among  tbe  csoses  for  tbe  slsrtii^  of  coBpeis- 
tife  stores,  ht  cites  fumer  aMid  kbor  move- 

tw^iif'M      fy*^Il*^T*My|l1M**i     80QSllSm«     s*Mi     tr*^ 

growtb  of  socisi  sofidsii^.  As  csoses  for  tbe 
Isiluie  of  coSperstiTe  stores  be  discoters  s 
Isiger  fist,  cbief  smoDg  wbicb  seem  to  be  Isck 
of  cooperative  ^wit  snd  otber  Isdcs.  But 
Mr.  Cross  is  not  utterly  discoarsged.  He 
ssys: 

''Msny  of  these  causes  will  be  snd  are  now 
being  removed  by  tbe  evolution  of  tbe  indus- 
trial world.  CoSperative  leagues  sre  oigan- 
ising  the  movement  upon  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever  before.  Erperienoed  managers  are  be- 
ing engaged  by  tbe  codperators  to  conduct 
tbe  business  for  tbem.  Wholesale  bouses 
for  the  cooperative  systems  exist  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  upon  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  the  rapid  growth 
of  social  solidarity,  the  American  people  can 
not  help  to  give  the  movement  a  more  ac^d 
basis,  a  basis  upon  which  in  future  years  it 
will  be  possible,  though  not  necessarily  prob- 
able, that  tbe  greatest  cooperative  movement 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  may  be 


In  tbe  tabulated  report  given  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  account,  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  stores 
are  mentioned,  with  more  or  less  data  con- 
cerning each.  These  stores  are  located  in  the 
following  states:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin.  This  is  the  most  up-to-date 
bulletin  on  the  subject,  and  credit  is  due  to 
Commissioner  Beck  for  bringing  it  before  tbe 
public. 
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The  Bochdale  Wholesale  Oompany  of  extent  of  the  earnings  depends  of  course  on 

California.  the  amount  of  the  individual's  trade.    Prom 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  the  full  list  of  the  earnings  of  each  of  the  160 

of  the  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  of  Oak-  members  we  quote  the  following: 

land,  California,  six  new  local  co<^rative     yj  j  McClciidon, $100  00      $104  05 

companies    were    admitted    to    membership.     J.  W.  Gladden, 55  00         86  77 

The  manager's  report  showed  the  company     W.  F.  Whiter 100  00       125  00 

to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  notwithstand-     JJ*  H*  ^^LLIILj* *2S         m!? 

ing  the  earthquake  calamity  which  with  the  q^  SaiirinMWtt!^! ...  \     ,,       5  00         54  18 

attendant  fire  loss  compelled  the  company  to  a!  R.  Gallaway;! ...........     100  00       108  57 

move  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland.    The     G.  R.  Harrison, S5  00         44  7« 

business  of  the  last  six  months  showed  a  net    i]^'  h*^  i^  SS       ^15  If 

gain  of  $1,858,  which  overcomes  the  fire  loss,  '  narmon, 

and  with  the  apportionments  paid  in  by  the  

local  companies  restores  the  capital.    Real  Oorning,  Oalifomia,  Rochdale. 

esute  recenUy  bought  has  gristly  enhanced  ^he  Rochdak  grocery  stoie  at  this  phice 

in  value     m  company  is  getting  an  mcreas-  ^^  organized  in   1908  with  81   members, 

mg  trade   m   Oakland   from   non-members.  The  present  membership  is  2«1  and  the  paid- 

Fourteen  new  orgamzations  were  formed  m  j^^  ^^^  $10,854.    The  store  did  a 

vanous  locahties  of  the  State  dunng  the  past  ^usiniis  of  over  $00,000  in  the  year  1900  and 

y**'-  ,  ,^  ,  J  .  , .  ^,  distributed  net  profits  of  $2,758.  Capital 
Stockholders  m  this  company,  regardless  ^^,^  j^  subscribed  by  members  m  shares  of 
of  the  amount  of  stock  held,  can  have  only  one  ^  ^^  multiples  thereof.  Bir.  W.  L.  Spicer 
vote.  The  shares  are  one  thousand  dollajrs  secretary  of  the  company,  says: 
each.  Nine  of  these  shares  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  individuab,  and  nearly  one  hun-  "I  think  that  we,  the  people,  are  being 
dred  by  local  Rochdale  companies.  forced  into  cooperation  as  a  defense  against 
This  is  the  only  Rochdale  wholesale  in  the  the  encroachments  of  organised  ca|Mtal,  and 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  very  important  fea-  as  I  think  the  Rochdale  Cooperative  System 
ture  in  the  cooperative  movement,  for  without  has  proven  the  best  and  most  successful  tried 
wholesale  stores  the  isolated  efforts  of  local  so  far,  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  make  it  a  suc- 
coOperative  stores  are  gpi^eatly  handicapped,  cess,  and  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know,  that  the 

only  things  to  make  Rochdale  stores  success- 

The  Napa  Bochdale  Union.  J^Tp^^'  numagemcnt  and  a  loyal  n>em- 

Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  in  a  letter  to  the  Co^  

operative  Journal,  says  that  until  the  past  year  Qrangera  Oo-operating  Ag^iti 
this  company  has  been   unfortunate  in  its 

management  and  sustained  serious  losses.  There  is  a  deaded  movexnent  among  the 
but  under  the  new  management  of  1906  there  Granges  toward  real  cooperation  m  one  form 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  business  done  of  ^'  another.  The  Michigan  Stote  Grange  has 
over  $8,000  and  a  net  profit  of  $1 ,897.  As  this  worked  out  a  plan  for  cooperative  buying  and 
gain  did  not  quite  pay  the  losses  of  the  pre-  celling  among  the  patrons,  which  has  proved 
vious  years  the  membere  voted  unanimously  ^^  successful.  The  State  Grange  author- 
not  to  pay  any  dividends  this  year  but  to  leave  ^^^  "^  estabhshment  of  a  Grange  informa- 
it  aD  in  the  business  until  aU  losses  are  covered.  ^^^  bureau,  under  the  diredt  control  of  the 

committee  on  cooperation.    To  meet  neces- 
sary expenses  a  fee  of  one  dollar  was  fixed  for 
Healdsburg,  Oalifomia.  Bochdale.  each  Grange  in  the  Stote  enrolled  in  the  bu- 

Thib  company  began  business  in  July,  reau.  A  monthly  information  bulletin  is 
1900,  with  a  sinall  membership  which  has  issued,  and  five  copies  sent  to  each  Grange, 
steadily  increased.  The  totol  investments  In  every  enrolled  Grange  there  is  a  bureau 
have  been  $7;046,  and  the  net  earnings  $5,-  correspondent,  who  lists  the  produce  for  sale, 
760.  Much  of  the  money  included  in  the  and  the  wants  of  its  members,  and  reports  the 
first  figure  was  only  lately  invested.  Eighty-  same  to  the  central  bureau,  and  in  turn  the 
one  of  the  shares  held  by  members  have  Granges  are  advised  of  prices  on  farm  sup- 
doubled  themselves  by  their  earnings.    The  plies  of  every  sort.    Any  member  of  an  en- 
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rolled  Grange  can  liirt  items  free,  and  have  all 
tlie  benefits  of  the  bureau's  source  of  informa- 
tion. There  are  8,500  names  on  the  list. 
Last  spring  over  $11,000  worth  of  seed  was 
purchaised.  One  grange  saved  over  $85  on 
one  car  of  cedar  fence  posts.  One  member 
bought  a  flock  of  sheep  through  the  bureau. 
It  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 


Iowa  Farmers'  ElaTators. 

One  of  the  most  successful  lines  of  cooper- 
ative effort  in  America  is  the  organization  of 
farmers'  cooperative  companies  for  the  co- 
operative sdling  of  their  products.  The 
fanners'  co(^rative  movement  in  Iowa  has 
in  a  short  time  reached  proportions  that  com- 
mand attention,  and  concerning  which,  some- 
thing at  least,  should  be  known,  even  by  the 
college  professors. 

Starting  with  the  parent  society  at  Rock- 
viUe,  Iowa,  in  1889,  it  grew  to  seven  companies 
in  1902,  with  a  membership  of  nine  hundred 
farmers,  and  a  capital  of  fiftj  thousand  dollars. 
In  1908,  four  new.  societies  were  formed,  in 
nei^boring  Iowa  towns.  In  these  jears  the 
movement  had  to  meet  the  fiercest  opposition 
from  the  trust-builders,  and  their  allies  the 
railroads. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  1904,  when  it  ap- 
peared as  though  every  terminal  market  would 
dose  its  doors  to  the  farmers'  elevator  con- 
signments, representatives  of  the  few  farmer 
elevators  then  in  existence  in  Iowa,  met  at 
Rockwell,  and  organized  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers'  Elevators.  A  few  months 
later  they  met  in  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  to  perfect 
their  organization,  there  being  represented 
there  thirty  farmer  companies.  fVom  this 
beginning  the  cooperative  grain  business  has 
grown,  imtil  to-day  it  controls  the  price  of 
grain  in  the  ^tire  north  half  of  the  State. 
There  are  in  operation  and  in  the  process  of 
organization  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
companies.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
in  some  localities  has  been  phenomenal.  In 
Cerro  Gordo  county,  the  home  of  the  "farm- 
ers' elevator,"  there  are  now  eight  associa- 
tions. Even  more  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  in  other  places.  In  Calhoun  county 
the  first  association  was  formed  in  1905.  In 
July,  1906,  there  were  fifteen  cooperative 
elevator  companies  in  Calhoun  county  with 
others  in  neighboring  counties. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  the  cooperative 
grain  and  coal  business  in  Iowa  alone  over 


one  million  dollars,  the  capital  stock  being 
owned  and  controlled  by  about  twenty  thou- 
sand farmers.  "This  splendid  impetus  has 
been  brought  about,"  says  the  American  Co- 
operative  Journal^  "by  Uie  awakening  of  the 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions existing  in  their  midst.  The  move- 
ment is  just  in  its  infancy.  It  holds  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  future.  It  is  the  people's 
hope — ^the  solution  of  the  difficulty  confront- 
ing the  people  of  the  grain-belt  states,  or  for 
that  matter  those  of  any  state." 


The*  Farmers'  Grain  Company,  Omaha. 

The  Farmers'  Grain  Company  is  a  corpor- 
ation organized  under  Nebraska  laws  to  en- 
able farmers  to  cooperate  in  the  selling  of  their 
grain.  The  authorized  capital  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Stock- 
holders are  limited  to  the  ownership  of  one 
share  each  for  each  individual,  thus  placing 
all  stockholders  on  an  equality  in  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  company.  Stock  is 
not  accessible,  and  sold  only  at  par.  It  has 
its  personal  representative  on  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  president,  Mr.  C. 
Vincent,  owns  a  seat  on  the  Omaha  grain 
exchange. 

A  Oo-operative  Creamery. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  Tulare  (California)  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery, was  held  recently  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  reports  for  the  year  show  the 
company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  company  paid  out  $246,000  to  its  patrons 
during  the  year  1906,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$100,000  over  the  previous  year.  Besides 
paying  interest  on  the  capital,  and  dividends 
to  members,  the  organization  provides  a  purely 
democratic  system  of  industry  for  the  dairy- 
men. 


The  Industrial  Union. 

Mr.  Andrew  McConnell  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  is  organizing  the  Industrial  Union  in 
Alabama  cities.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a 
year  is  made  as  a  membership  fee.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  union  is  to  promote  cooperative 
buying  by  securing  wholesale  prices  for  the 
consumer,  to  save  middlemen's  and  retailers' 
expenses,  which  b,  in  effect,  the  saving  made 
by  the  Rochdale  stores.  Discounts  of  horn 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  are  secured  to 
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the  members,  and  the  Union  collects  two  per 
cent,  of  the  discount  to  cover  expenses  of  nuin- 
agement.  In  Gadsden  two  hundred  families 
have  joined  the  Union  and  discounts  on  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  have  been  secured, 
averaging  twenty  per  cent.,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
on  doctors'  bills.  It  is  claimed  of  this  organ- 
ization that  it  does  not  take  the  risk  of  failing 
as  in  a  cooperative  store,  and  that  it  does  not 
give  the  chance  for  graft  as  did  such  enter- 
prises as  the  old  Farmers'  Alliance. 


The  Canadian  Oo-operatiYe  Ooncem. 

This  is  a  general  department  store  located 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Mr.  J.  P.  Whelan  is 
president  and  general  manager.  It  is  con- 
spicuous among  the  larger  commercial  houses 
of  the  city.  Its  growth  since  its  establishment, 
about  a  year  ago,  is  marvelous;  with  its  re- 
cent extension  it  has  18,500  feet  of  floor-space. 
It  requires  about  50  clerks.  The  stock  is  held 
mostly  by  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Whelan  is  a  merchant  of  years  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  his  ability  and  enUiusi- 
asm  insure  a  certain  measure  of  success.  The 
stock  of  goods  includes  ever3rthing  in  groceries, 
clothing,  home-furnishing  goods,  furniture, 
carpets,  hardware,  etc.,  a  complete  and  varied 
assortment.  We  hope  soon  to  receive  the 
first  annual  report  of  this  society. 

Canadian  Farmers  Oo-operate. 

In  1894  A  movemebt  was  started  in  the 
apple-producing  regions  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  to  organize  the  farms  for  the  cooper- 
ative marketing  of  their  products.  By  con- 
solidating shipments  they  at  once  got  better 
terms  from  the  railroads,  and  better  treatment 
by  the  fruit-brokers.  The  next  step  was  the 
opening  of  central  packing-houses  for  each 
district,  so  as  to  enforce  common  standards 
of  sorting  and  grading.  The  third  step  en- 
forces a  system  of  inspection  of  orchards  for 
the  best  results.  So  efficient  has  this  coopera- 
tive organization  proven  to  the  orchardists  of 
Canada  that  there  are  now  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand members  representing  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  apples  shipped,  ranging  in  value  from  two 
miUion  dollars  to  four  and  one  half  million 
dollars  a  year. 


among  the  people  of  his  parish  along  the  lines 
of  the  successful  cooperative  organizations 
of  negroes  that  are  now  so  flourishing  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These 
negroes  have  been  wise  enou^  to  attend 
closely  to  the  financial  end  of  their  cooperative 
enterprises  and  directly  following  upon  the 
organization  of  a  store  they  usually  start  to 
do  their  own  banking  and  insurance  business. 


Negroes'  Oo-operatiYe  Store. 

The  Rev.  H.  Tatlor,  pastor  of  the  Shiloh 
Baptist  Church  (colored)  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  has  established  a  cooperative  store 


Hartford  Oo-operatiYe  Ice  Oompany. 

The  Cooperative  Ice  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  after  making  a  brave  strug- 
gle for  independence,  sold  out  finally  to  the 
ice-trust,  with  an  agreement  from  Uie  trust 
that  members  of  the  Cooperative  were  to  pur- 
chase ice  at  $8  per  ton.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  trust  began  to  charge  them  (6  per  ion  and 
the  members  brou^t  suit.  The  decision  of 
the  court  just  renckred  holds  the  trust  to  its 
agreement. 

Oo-operatiYe  Farming  in  Burope. 

From  a  report  of  the  Gennan  consul  in 
Belgrade,  Consul  General  Richard  Guenther 
of  Frankfort  derives  the  information  that  the 
cooperative  system  is  making  n^d  progress 
among  the  farmers  in  Servia.  At  the  end  of 
June  last  there  were  508  agricultural  coopera- 
tive associations  existing  in  tibat  country.  Of 
these  105  were  established  within  one  year. 
The  total  number  of  members  is  17,858.  The 
Central  Union,  representing  these  associations, 
last  year  expended  $58,000  for  implements^ 
seeds,  etc. 

Consul  J.  £.  Dunning  of  Milan  states  that 
there  are  now  a  total  of  22S,000  farmers' 
leagues  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  induding  48,- 
000  in  Sidly.  The  relative  oommerdal  im- 
portance of  these  leagues  is  increasing  rapidly 
with  eveiy  year,  as  is  also  their  number. 

At  the  dose  of  1905,  17,182  cooperative 
farming  assodations  existed  in  the  German 
empire,  comprising  a  membership  of  over 
one  million  farmers;  18,280  of  the  above 
number  of  assodations  were  confederated. 
Out  of  the  9,411  associati^ms  operating  in 
Prussia,  8,059  facilitated  crecUts  to  farmers, 
778  attended  to  the  supply  and  demand,  and 
1,728  to  dairying.  In  Bavaria,  2,818  of  the 
8,294  assodations  furnish  credits  to  agricult- 
ural undertakings,  284  to  attend  to  supply 
and  demand,  247  to  dairying,  and  200  to 
various  other  purposes,  all  however  fostering 
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mutual  assistance  to  husbandmen  and  thus 
redounding  to  their  benefit. 

The  Grennan  ooKperatiTe  associations  of 
credit  expend  loans  amounting  to,  on  the 
average,  from  971,410,000  to  978,340,000 
annufdlj.    In    1905   the   cooperative   bodies 


for  the  creation  of  demand  purchaaed  fertil- 
izers, forage,  seed,  coal,  and  other  items 
amounting  to  912,062,500.  On  the  other 
hand  the  centers  of  supply  and  daiiying  re- 
alized over  9005,000  on  their  transactions. 

Ralph  Albkrtbon. 
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THE  SECOND  GENERATION."* 


A  Book-Studt. 


I.   A  OENSRAL  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE 

NOVEL. 

Y'HE  SECOND  GENERATION,  David 
'^  Graham  Phillips'  latest  romance  of  Ameri- 
can life,  is  in  all  essential  respects  his 
strongest  and  best  novel.  It  is  more  finished 
from  an  artistic  view-point,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  definite  as  a  social  study,  and  more 
satisfying  as  a  romance  of  life  and  love  than 
any  of  his  previous  works;  while  its  presen- 
tation of  contrasting  views  of  home  life  under 
the  egis  of  ptutocracy  and  of  democracy  is 
without  question  the  best  thing  yet  produced 
in  American  fiction.  It  is  as  strong  and  al- 
most as  realistic  or  true  to  life  as  one  of  2k>la's 
masterpieces  or  one  of  Tolstoi's  great  romances 
while  it  is  absolutely  tne  from  every  sugges- 
tion or  hint  of  the  sensualism,  grossness  or 
coarseness  which  is  the  great  blot  on  the  works 
of  2k>la,  and  from  the  ascetism  and  extreme 
austerity  of  the  great  Russian's  writings.  It 
is  a  romance  of  present-day  conditions  in 
America,  throbbing  with  the  life  which  we 
know,  see  and  feel,  but  which  only  the  artist, 
the  poet  or  the  novelist — only  the  man  of  im- 
agination, can  so  picture  as  to  make  us  feel 
for  the  time  that  the  author  is  dealing  with 
real  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  that  he 
has  known  and  known  intimately. 

II.      THE  ART  OF  THE  BOOK. 

Ths  Second  OeneraHon  marks  a  decided 
advance  in  Mr.  Phillips'  writings  when  con- 
sidered from  the  view-point  of  literature  or 
as  an  art  work.  We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions noted  what  we  considered  to  be  a  real 
defect  in  our  novelist's  writings — ^the  making 
of  one  character  overshadow  or  dwarf  all  other 

•  "The  Second  Oeoeration."  By  D»vid  Qraham  Phil- 
liiM.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  384.  Frioe,  $1.60.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  ft  CompMiy. 


personalities  in  the  work.  Thus  in  Ths  Plvm- 
Tree  and  The  Deluge,  for  example,  we  have 
distinctly  great  or  colossal  figures  that  are 
among  the  best  drawn  characters  in  American 
fiction.  But  they  are  Gullivers  among  LUi- 
putians.  They  absorb  the  reader's  interest 
and  hold  his  attention  so  completely  that  he 
feels  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  other 
characters,  especially  when  that  interest  is 
not  intimately  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  the 
dominating  personality.  The  right  relation 
of  the  characters  is  destroyed  and  the  propor- 
tions are  wanting.  The  romances  lack  back- 
ground. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Phillips  has  overcome 
these  defects  in  an  admirable  and  artistic 
manner.  True,  we  have  a  great  dominating 
personality  in  the  opening  chapters  of  The 
Second  Chmeration.  Hiram  Ranger  is  a  co- 
lossal typical  figure  and  while  he  is  present  in 
his  physical  person  he  overshadows  all  other 
characters;  but  almost  with  our  introduction 
to  this  true,  sincere,  and  wise  American  of  the 
old  school,  we  hear  the  solemn  fiat  of  the 
learned  physician :  **  Set  your  house  in  order," 
and  the  hour  soon  comes  when  the  great  man 
passes  from  the  stage,  leaving  his  children 
and  their  companions  to  fill  the  boards.  Still» 
such  has  been  the  impression  of  the  character 
of  EUram  Ranger  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  such  the  art  of  the  novelist  through- 
out the  subsequent  chapters,  that  this  colossal 
figure  is  ever  pre.sent,  though  so  subordinated 
as  to  let  the  other  characters  take  their  proper 
places  and  largely  engross  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  Here  we  have  a  truly  artistic  treat- 
ment. The  proportions  are  preserved.  The 
great  spirit  permeates  the  story  and  broods 
over  the  chief  characters,  and  as  in  the  open- 
ing chapters,  so  in  the  closing  lines,  Hiram 
Ranger's  personality  is  dominant.    But  dur- 
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ing  the  unfoldment  of  the  romance  it  is  present 
more  as  a  pervasive  infiuenoe,  and  so  heightens 
instead  of  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the 
leading  characters  in  the  romance. 

The  author  also  at  all  times  makes  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  in  his  characters  a  para- 
mount consideration.  He  gives  a  vivid  and 
striking  picture  of  certain  phases  of  present- 
day  social  and  business  conditions;  he  drives 
home  vital  truths  and  impresses  great  lessons 
but  this  is  always  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  interest 
in  the  story. 

ni.      AS   A  SOCIAL  STUDY. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  content 
for  the  most  part  with  revealing  in  a  faithful 
and  graphic  manner  present-day  political, 
business  and  social  conditions  that  are  inim- 
ical to  democracy  and  destructive  to  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  individual.  Thus  in  Ths 
Plum-Tree  we  have  the  most  faithful  and  re- 
alistic picture  of  present-day  political  condi- 
tions under  the  mastership  of  the  "interests" 
or  the  plutocracy*  which  owns  the  political 
bosses  and  directly  or  indii^ctly  manipulates 
the  party  machines,  that  has  been  written. 

In  The  Deluge  we  have  an  equally  powerful 
and  truthful  picture  of  the  methods  of  the 
master-spirits  of  our  commercial  feudalism, 
who  in  Wall  street,  the  citadel  of  the  plutoc- 
racy and  high  finance,  operate  those  colossal 
and  diabolical  "confidence  games"  that  are 
the  scandal  of  the  Republic,  gambling  with 
stacked  cards,  and  who,  through  stock-water- 
ing, inflation  and  depression  of  stocks,  and 
the  control  of  public  utilities,  are  able  to  plun- 
der the  millions  of  producers  and  consumers 
while  crushinf!  competition  and  reaping  im- 
mense wealth  coming  and  going. 

The  Plum-Tree  and  The  Deluge  take  us 
behind  the  curtains  in  American  politics  and 
the  world  of  high  finance,  and  reveal  all  the 
odious  practices  and  secret  methods  of  the 
plutocracy  in  its  double  rdle  of  master  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  of  finance. 

In  The  Cast  we  have  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
plutocracy  at  work,  both  in  politics  and  in 
Wall  street.  In  these  and  most  of  his  other 
books  the  author's  master-purpose  has  been 
to  familiarize  the  American  readers  with  the 
facts — the  serious  and  alarming  facts — that 
are  threatening  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

In  The  Second  Generation  Mr.  Phillips  has 
gone  farther.  With  the  skiU  of  a  surgeon  he 
inserts  the  lance  and  lajrs  bare  one  of  the  great 


eating  cancers  in  the  body  politic;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  he  uncovers  the  dUbrit 
around  the  reservoir  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  shows  one  great  stream  of  poison 
whose  influence  is  contaminating  the  Repub- 
lic. Nor  does  he  stop  with  this.  It  is  im- 
portant to  throw  the  searchlight  on  the  hidden 
sins  and  dark  places  where  the  plutocracy 
works  in  secret,  and  show  the  public  the  ene- 
mies of  a  democratic  republic  busily  engaged 
in  destroying  free  institutions  for  individual 
advancement  and  enrichment;  it  is  important 
to  definitely  point  out  the  different  streams  of 
death  that  are  poisoning  the  reservoir  of  de- 
mocracy; but  it  is  also  important  to  show  the 
demands  of  the  hour,  and  in  the  present  work 
our  author  first  pictures  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  destructive  influence  of  inherited 
wealth,  in  that  it  injures  the  moral  and  fre- 
quently both  the  mental  and  physical  fiber, 
of  those  who  come  into  possession  of  money 
they  do  not  earn;  while  its  influence  tends  to 
create  the  curse  of  classes,  placing  one  body 
of  citizens  completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
millions  of  wealth-creators  and  in  every  way 
fostering  conditions  that  are  inimical  to  demo- 
cratic government. 

Next  he  shows  that  throu^  honest  coopera- 
tive work  and  through  educational  methods 
that  shall  make  every  child  pay  for  his  school- 
ing by  labor  with  his  hands  in  some  industrial 
pursuit  that  shall  be  productive  and  useful  in 
character,  the  right  relation  of  the  young  in 
regard  to  work  and  to  each  other  will  be  es- 
tablished and  the  old  order  will  b^  reinstated. 

Joaquin  Miller  in  his  beautiful  social  vision. 
The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful,  shows  that 
most  of  the  avoidable  misery  and  social  in- 
equality in  the  world  to-day  arises  from  man's 
attempt  to  evade  the  carrying  out  of  the  first 
great  law  of  God,  said  to  have  been  uttered 
as  the  gates  of  Eden  were  closing  against  the 
awakened  man  «nd  woman:  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face — ^not  in  the  sweat  of  the  face  of 
another — shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  re- 
tumest  to  the  ground." 

Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  greatest  Hy- 
ing physical  scientist  of  fki^and  and  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  social  philosophers  of 
the  age,  in  his  masteriy  paper  in  the  January 
Arena,  struck  a  telling  blow  at  the  inheritance 
idea  which  Mr.  Phillips  so  clearly  and  foroe- 
fuUy  elucidates  in  this  novel.  In  showing 
how  the  railroads  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
people.  Dr.  Wallace  in  The  Arena  paper 
restates  a  demand  which  he  made  fifteen  years 
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ago:  that  social  justice  and  the  requirements 
of  free  and  equitable  government  make  it  im- 
perative that  all  dtiasens  of  the  State  shall  en- 
joy equality  of  opportunities;  that,  to  use  the 
great  scientist's  own  words,  "some  social  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  by  which  the  in- 
dividuals may  start  in  life  with  an  approach 
to  equality  of  opportunities."  Dr.  Wallace 
reinforces  his  position  by  quoting  Herbert 
Spencer's  law  of  social  justice,  which  is  that 
"each  individual  ought  to  receive  the  benefits 
and  evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct,  neither  being  prevented  from  having 
whatever  good  his  action  normally  brings  him, 
nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off  onto  other  persons 
whatever  iU  is  brought  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
tions." 

Dr.  Wallace  continues:  "For  it  is  quite 
dear  that  both  Herbert  Spencer's  formula 
and  my  own  imply,  not  only  equal  opportuni- 
ties of  nurture  in  infancy  and  education  in 
youth,  but  also  equal  opportunities  to  earn 
a  livelihood;  and  this  absolutely  forbids  the 
inheritance  of  wealth  by  individuals.  Private 
bequests,  above  what  is  suffident  to  give  nur- 
ture and  education,  must  therefore  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  surplus  used  to  give  all  an  equal 
start  in  life.  This  enonomic  equality  follows 
from  Spencer's  law  of  sodal  justice.  For  by 
inheriting  exceptional  wealth  a  person  re- 
ceives what  is  in  no  way  'due  to  his  own  na- 
ture and  subsequent  conduct,'  be  its  results 
dther  evil  or  good.  If,  therefore,  we  accept 
Spencer's  law  of  sodal  justice  as  being  sound 
in  prindple  or  adopt  the  formula  of  'equality 
of  opportunities'  as  being  anything  more  than 
empty  words,  we  must  advocate  the  abolition 
of  all  unequal  inheritance  of  wealth,  since  it  is 
now  shown  to  be  ethically  wrong,  inasmuch 
as  it  dignifies  unearned  wealth  and  a  conse- 
quent life  of  idleness  and  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure as  one  to  be  admired,  respected  and  sought 
after." 

The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
presenting  the  two  great  economic  facts — 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  inheritance 
of  great  wealth,  and  the  importance  of  each 
man  being  engaged  in  some  useful  and  pro- 
ductive work — evinces  consummate  skill  and 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  author  is  not  only  a 
fundamental  thinker  and  a  democrat  after 
the  order  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  but  that 
he  has  been  a  dose  and  painstaking  student 
of  social  and  industrial  conditions.  The  facta 
which  he  points  out  are  of  great  importance  to 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans  at  the 


present  time,  and  happily  for  the  interest  of 
the  general  reader,  they  are,  as  we  have  befoR 
observed,  so  woven  into  the  web  and  woof  of 
this  story  as  to  enlist  the  83inpathie8  on  tte 
side  of  the  great  truths  presented  and  incretie 
rather  than  detract  from  the  general  intemt 
in  the  romance. 

IV.      THE  NOVEL  AB  A  STOUT. 

The  stoiy  opens  with  a  fine  pen-pictiue  of 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americana  of  the  older 
day.  EUram  Ranger  in  youth  had  been  de- 
ni^  the  benefits  of  the  fine  educational  ad- 
vantages that  are  the  lot  of  most  Ameiioui 
boys  and  girls  of  our  time;  but  he  had  im- 
proved the  meager  opportunities  within  hii 
reach  and  what  he  lacked  in  intellectual  edu- 
cation he  made  up  in  sturdy  character,  ster- 
ling moral  worth  and  in  tireless  industiy.  He 
eariy  mastered  the  flour-milling  buaineas  and 
built  up  a  fine  trade  in  the  old  days  before  the 
railways  and  the  thieving  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies joined  in  their  infamous  oonspiracj  to 
ruthlessly  destroy  the  men  who  were  not  in 
their  secret  and  corrupt  rings.  When  the 
business  became  so  great  as  to  require  a  coop- 
erage, Hiram  Ranger  personally  learned  all 
parts  of  the  industry  so  that  he  could  make  a 
flour  barrel  as  well  as  the  most  skilled  work- 
man in  the  shop.  He  showed  his  men  that 
he  knew  the  work  and  that  he  regarded  work 
as  honorable  and  uplifting. 

The  opening  chapter  in  the  story  intro- 
duces us  to  the  grand  old  man  whose  person- 
ality permeates  the  romance.  Hiram  Ranger 
is  a  typical  character,  representative  of  the 
old  American  successful  business  man,  who 
by  honorable  means,  persistent  industiy  and 
strict  regard  to  business  methods  rose  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  business  workL 
Over  against  the  father  is  presented  the  son, 
Arthur  Ranger,  who  is  also  a  typical  figure, 
representing  the  newly-rich  young  man  who 
goes  to  the  great  colleges  of  the  East,  gets  into 
die  sodety  of  other  young  men  whose  parents 
are  very  wealthy,  and  soon  becomes  the  vic- 
tim of  a  poisonous  environment,  reactionarj 
in  nature,  inimical  to  democracy  and  destruc- 
tive in  its  influence  upon  the  moral  fiber  and 
essential  manhood  of  its  victims. 

Hiram  has  just  been  repairing  a  piece  <rf 
machinery  that  the  men  were  unable  to  mend. 
When  he  emerges  from  under  the  great  ma- 
chine with  which  he  has  been  working,  he 
suddenly  notices  his  son  Arthur  standing  be- 
fore him.    The  youth  is  dressed  in  the  latest 
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extreme  styles  of  the  city.  He  is  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  there  is  a  supercilious  smirk  on 
his  naturally  manly  face.  The  surprise  of 
the  father  is  as  great  as  his  disappointment  is 
bitter  at  seeing  his  son  becoming  such  a  cari- 
cature of  a  man.  He  supposed  Arthur  was 
at  college,  but  the  boy  explains  that  he  has 
been  "  plucked  "  and  so  has  come  home.  The 
truth  developes,  that  the  youth  has  become  a 
member  of  Uiat  set  of  newly-rich  men's  sons 
who  are  the  curse  and  disgrace  of  our  great 
institutions  of  learning, — the  young  men  who 
become  fast,  and  with  plenty  of  money  are  a 
distinctly  demoralizing  influence  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  present  time.  He  has  failed  in 
his  examinations  and  so  has  returned  home, 
and,  fearing  his  father's  anger,  he  has  stopped 
at  Cleveland  and  brought  Adelaide,  his  sister, 
home  from  a  fashionable  finishing  school  to 
be  a  buffer  between  him  and  his  fathher's 
anger. 

The  daughter  had  always  been  the  very 
apple  of  EUram  Ranger's  eye.  She  had  left 
home  a  beautiful,  innocent  and  natural  girl. 
She  has  returned  like  her  brother,  with  head 
filled  with  the  false  and  vicious  ideas  of  the 
fashionable  newly-rich  who  long  for  class- 
distinctions,  entertain  contempt  for  the  ideals 
of  their  parents  and  for  democratic  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  and  who  love  to  patroniase  those 
who  work  and  those  they  are  pleased  to  char- 
acterize as  "trades  people."  Adelaide  has 
brought  home  with  her  a  pet  monkey  to  amuse 
herself  with. 

The  astonishment  and  disappointment  of 
the  father  with  the  change  that  has  come  over 
his  children  is  too  great  for  words,  and  just 
at  this  moment  a  terrible  shadow  settles  over 
his  being,  for  in  lifting  the  great  machines  he 
has  strained  himself,  and  ^m  that  hour  he 
experiences  great  pain  in  his  body — pain  so 
great,  indeed,  that  he  is  led  to  consult  a  fam- 
ous old  physician  in  the  city,  who  after  an  ex- 
haustive examination  frankly  tells  him  that 
it  will  be  best  for  him  immediately  to  "set  his 
house  in  order." 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Ranger, 
has  moved  east,  and  in  addition  to  looking 
after  the  business  of  buying  grain  and  lumber 
and  selling  the  finished  products  of  the  mill, 
he  has  joined  the  "high  finance"  group,  be- 
coming one  of  the  "insiders"  among  the  great 
Wall-street  gamblers  who  systematically  play 
with  loaded  dice.  He  has  acquired  much 
wealth  thus  through  indirection,  in  addition 
to  the  money  whidi  the  great  flour  industry 


has  earned  for  him.  His  wife  has  developed 
into  a  woman  of  fashion,  living  an  artificial 
and  affected  life — ^a  life  of  pretence,  in  which 
she  is  ceaselessly  endeavoring  to  ape  the  aris- 
tocrats of  the  Old  World.  The  Whitneys 
have  two  children,  Ross  and  Janet,  and  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  these  children  have 
become  engaged  to  the  Ranger  children,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  parents. 

Hiram  Ranger,  shortly  after  he  receives  the 
fateful  warning  from  the  learned  physician, 
has  a  slight  shock  of  paralysis,  and  during  his 
convalescence  a  neighbor  in  calling  on  him 
points  out  the  fact  that  all  the  young  people 
of  the  town  who  are  waiting  for  their  parents 
to  die  that  they  may  inherit  fortunes,  are  be- 
coming worthless  or  worse  than  worthless. 
They  are  failures  in  life  when  regarded  from 
any  true  standard  of  measurement;  failures, 
indeed,  from  even  the  materialistic  view-point 
of  earning  money.  The  one  seeming  excep- 
tion, John  Dumont,  on  examination  is  found 
to  be  no  exception.  He  has  acquired  great 
wealth  by  using  the  wealth  inherited  from  his 
parents,  but  he  has  done  this,  not  by  using  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  it  legitimately,  but 
by  entering  Wall  street  and  engaging  with  the 
high  financiers  in  rigging  and  working  the 
market — ^in  other  words,  in  gambling  with 
stacked  cards. 

These  facts  set  the  old  man  to  thinking 
very  seriously,  and  the  frivolity,  artificiality 
and  lack  of  appreciation  for  sterling  worth 
evinced  by  his  own  children  leads  him  to  be- 
queath his  fortune  to  a  local  college,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  shall  be  so  used  that  those  who  are 
educated  shall  during  their  education  leam 
some  wealth-creating  trade  or  work  their  way 
through  college,  so  as  to  leam  not  only  to  do 
some  useful  labor,  but  also  so  that  the  recip- 
ients shall  feel  a  real  and  sympathetic  interest 
and  kinship  with  all  the  workers  and  appre- 
ciate the  essential  dignity  of  labor,  as  should 
be  the  case  in  a  tree  government, — ^aye!  as 
must  be  the  case  in  a  genuine  democracy. 
The  wife  is  well  provided  for  during  her  life, 
and  the  daughter  receives  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  but  the  son  is  given  a  lump  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  opportunity 
to  leam  his  father's  business  as  his  father  had 
leamed  it,  and  later  the  chance  to  buy  the 
business  on  favorable  terms. 

It  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  that 
the  father  brought  himself  to  practically  dis- 
inherit his  childien.  He  wanted  to  do  the 
eaty  ihing^  but  he  had  in  his  being  the  stem 
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moral  idealism  of  the  old  Covenanters,  and 
his  reason  and  conscience  told  him  that  the 
hope  of  his  children  lav  in  his  taking  the  course 
he  settled  upon.  The  reason  for  his  action 
is  thus  given: 

"I  make  this  disposal  of  my  estate  through 
my  love  for  my  children  and  because  I  have 
a  firm  belief  in  the  soundness  of  their  capacity 
to  do  and  to  be.  I  feel  that  they  will  be  better 
off  without  the  wealth,  which  will  tempt  my 
son  to  relax  his  efforts  to  make  a  useful  man 
of  himself,  and  would  cause  my  daughter  to 
be  sought  for  her  fortime  instead  of  for  her- 
self." 

When  the  father  dies  and  the  wiU  is  read, 
the  two  Whitney  children,  largely  under  the 
influence  of  their  frivolous,  worldly-wise  and 
spiritually  blind  mother,  break  off  their  en- 
gagements with  Arthur  and  Adelaide.  The 
former  goes  to  work  as  a  laborer  in  his  father's 
mill;  the  latter  marries  an  old  child-sweet- 
heart who  is  a  teacher  in  the  school  which  has 
received  Hiram  Ranger's  bequest.  It  is  with 
the  unfolding  of  their  characters  under  the 
healthful  stimulus  of  honest  productive  labor 
and  the  influence  of  a  high-minded  and  gen- 
uinely noble-hearted  young  man  who  is  a 
democrat  to  the  core,  that  the  book  is  chiefly 
concerned. 

Arthur  in-  time  comes  under  the  influence 
of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  intelligent 
young  woman  who  is  a  physician.  The  two 
grow  together  and  become  part  each  of  the 
other,  making  an  ideal  union.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  the  courtship  of  Arthur  and  Made- 
lene  are  only  less  attractive  than  those  that 
show  the  gradually  expanding  life  and  love 
of  each  after  marriage,  when  each  is  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  other.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  chapters  in  modem  fiction  more  beautiful 
or  ennobling  in  infiuenoe  than  those  concern- 
ed with  the  unfolding  life  of  these  two  young 
people,  especially  after  marriage. 

With  Adelaide  and  her  husband.  Dory 
Hargrove,  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, the  life-story  is  far  different.  The  girl 
from  her  early  childhood  had  deeply  respected 
young  Hargrove  and  she  knew  he  loved  her; 
but  she  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage  more 
through  pique  at  being  thrown  over  by  her 
afiianced  lover,  Ross  Whitney,  who  weds  an 
unattractive  and  selfish  but  immensely  rich 
girl,  than  because  of  any  real  love  she  feels  for 
young  Hargrove.    The  poison-virus  of  soul- 


destroying  fashionable  and  reactionary  life, 
that  Adelaide  had  imbibed  in  the  yean  at  her 
finishing  school,  when  she  associated  only  with 
the  children  of  the  very  rich,  and  the  still  moie 
baleful  influence  of  people  like  Mrs.  Whitnqr 
and  her  son,  whose  only  gods  were  sell  and 
gold,  have  distorted  her  whole  view  of  life. 
She  is  out  of  key  with  the  sane,  true,  whofe- 
some  and  elevating  democratic  ideals  which 
are  the  governing  impetus  in  her  husband's 
life.  Tl^  beautiful-useful  has  far  less  cfaaim 
for  her  than  the  beautiful-useless;  and  so  for  a 
time  an  insuperable  barrier  seems  to  stand 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  while  the 
temptations  so  rife  in  the  world  of  the  monej- 
worshipers  come  to  Adelaide  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  in  Europe.  The  stony 
of  the  young  wife's  blind  gropings  for  the  U^ 
of  happiness — blind,  because  of  the  fatal  li^ 
that  had  environed  her  years  when  away  from 
home — is  told  in  a  natural  and  deeply  inter- 
esting manner. 

Then  there  is  a  third  love-tale  in  the  work 
— a  beautiful  story,  but  with  a  sad  ending. 
All  these  tales  are  so  woven  together  as  to 
develop  and  increase  the  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  in  the  great  ethical  and  economic 
truths  impressed  with  the  unfolding  art  of  a 
young  master. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  contrasts  found  in 
the  closing  chapters  are  very  suggestive. 
Here  we  have  in  bold  antithesis  the  fuU-orbed 
happiness  of  Arthur  and  Madelene,  of  Ade- 
laide and  Dory, — ^the  fitting  fruitage  of  a 
union  with  love  blossoming  under  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  life — ^the  ideal  of  all  for  all, 
and  the  ghastly  hollowness  of  the  life  of  Ross 
Whitney  and  his  mother,  which  is  the  natural 
fruitage  of  gold  madness  and  the  exaggerated 
egoism  that  is  so  markedly  present  in  pluto- 
cratic circles.  Seldom  have  we  read  anything 
more  effective  as  showing  the  utter  hollow- 
ness of  the  materialistic  life  of  the  dollar-wor- 
shipers, or  anything  that  better  illustrates  the 
conscience-destroying  and  soul-dwarfing  in- 
fluence of  an  empty  and  selfish  existenoe — 
an  existence  unillumined  by  any  high,  serious 
and  noble  purpose,  than  is  found  in  the  death 
scene  of  Charles  Whitney  and  the  faxtdtj 
quarrel  between  mother  and  children  over 
the  fortune  of  the  dead  high  financier. 

The  Second  Oeneration  is  not  only  lAr. 
Phillips'  strongest  and  best  novel;  it  is  the 
most  virile  and  vital  romance  of  the  present 
year. 
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ing  Forward.  By  Philip  Rappapoit. 
oth.  Pp.  284.  Price,  $1.00.  Chicago: 
laries  H.  Kerr  &  Company. 

^mS  WORK  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
historic  materialism  or  the  progress  of 
goverament  and  civilization  by  evolu- 
iry  law  instead  of  by  chance,  caprice  or 
i  outside  agency  apart  from  orderly  un- 
oent  in  accordance  with  unerring  cosmic 
It  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
a  and  growth  of  the  family  and  the  State, 
!al  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  status 
3man.    It  is  an  extremely  valuable  book. 
use  it  is  fundamental  in  character  and 
nalistic  in  method  of  treatment.    There 
erefore,  no  appeal  to  emotionalism,  sen- 
itality  or  prejudice  that  would  tend  to 
I  the  reason   or  obscure   the   unbiased 
nent,  as  is  the  case  with  most  volumes 
deal  with  the  status  of  woman.     And 
her  one  agrees  with  the  author  as  to  his 
ises  or  in  regard  to  all  his  conclusions, 
le,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
Qg  a  clearer,  broader  and  better  vision  of 
'  serious  and  complex  questions  that  are 
onting  the  civilization  of  to-day,  such  as 
rowth  of  the  family  and  its  relations,  div- 
,  and  prostitution.     Moreover,  the  sin- 
'  of  the  author  and  the  clarity  of  his 
;ht  will  impress  all  readers,  even  though 
oiay  not  accept  his  premises.    The  book 
i,  therefore,  that  earnest  men  and  wonoien 
think  for  themselves  and  who  are  inter- 
in  social,  economic  and  political  ques- 
wiU  find  helpful. 

.    Rappaport,   in    a   clearly   connected 

of  reasoning,  discusses  the  evolution 

5  economic  structure  of  society  and  the 

nee  of  the  economic  situation  on  polit- 

nd  social  institutions;    the  influence  of 

mic  conditions  on  the  family  and  the 

I  of  woman ;  the  evolution  of  State,  gov- 

int,  and  the  family,  and  the  different 

of  social  and  family  life  that  have  ob- 

1  under  different  stages  of  civilization; 

»  and  why  it  is  increasing;  and  prosti- 

and  i^  chief  contributory  causes. 

\uB  chapter  on  "The  Family"  Mr.  Rap- 

tks  intended  for  reriew  in  Tbb  Abkna  ihould  be 
ed  to  B.  O.  Flower.  Editoral  Depertment.  Turn 
Boeton,  Mmm. 


paport  sketches  the  evolutionary  history  of 
family  life  and  the  gradual  dianges,  marked 
by  a  rise  in  moral  ideals  as  civilization  ad- 
vances. He  does  not,  however,  believe  that 
present  conditions  are  such  as  best  to  favor 
the  ideal  family  or  the  perfect  home-life,  and 
he  takes  issue  with  popular  theories  at  almost 
every  step  in  his  argument.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample which  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  the 
home  and  the  State: 

"I  do  not  fear  to  say  .  .  .  that  I  am  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  form  of  the  family 
alongside  of  which  such  a  fearful  institution 
as  that  of  prostitution  is  possible,  can  be  the 
highest  form  of  the  family  which  the  human 
race  is  able  to  evolve. 

*'We  hear  it  frequently  said  that  the  family 
is  the  basis  of  the  State.  The  idea  b  brought 
forth,  principally,  in  arguments  for  more 
stringent  divorce  laws.  However,  it  is  not 
true,  neither  in  theory  nor  in  fact.  Both, 
family  and  State,  rest  upon  entirely  different 
principles;  the  organization  of  the  State  rests 
on  territory,  that  of  the  family  on  personal 
relations.  While  really  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  does  not  exist  at  all  between  the 
two,  yet  if  one  wishes  to  establish  some  such 
sort  of  relation,  then  the  State  is  rather  the 
basis  of  the  family.  The  State  prescribes  the 
forms  under  which  families  may  be  legally 
established,  the  State  determines  the  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  of  offspring,  and  the  State  es- 
tablishes laws  of  inheritance.  It  has  the 
power  to  change  the  laws  and  precepts  upon 
these  matters  without  affecting  its  own  ex- 
istence and  general  powers.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  family  has  pot  the  least  power  over 
the  State.  In  a  certain  sense  the  family  b  the 
creature  of  the  State,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
gives  legal  force  to  the  prevailing  moral  senti 
ment,  but  in  no  sense  whatever  b  it  the  basb 
of  the  state.  The  theory  b  probably  an  in- 
heritance from  the  times  when  the  family  was 
considered  an  institution  necessary  for  the 
production  of  soldiers  for  the  king,  and  the 
raising  of  many  children,  especially  boys,  an 
act  of  patriotism.  It  b  not  Uie  habit  of  mod- 
em mothers  to  dbplay  that  kind  of  patriot- 


ism. 


Very  suggestive  and  illuminating  is  his  dis- 
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cussion  of  why  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  birth- 
rate under  present  economic  conditions,  and 
why  so  many  people  who  should  marry  and 
who  wish  to  marry  cannot  wed  under  the 
present  rigime.  He  also  shows  how  deterio- 
rating to  the  race  and  the  individual  is  this 
prohibition  induced  by  the  stress  of  economic 
coiiditions.  After  giving  some  startling  facts 
relative  to  insanity  and  suicide,  he  passes  to 
another  phase  of  die  subject. 

"The  reader  will  have  noticed,"  he  ob- 
serves, "that  the  forces  of  family  deteriora- 
tion, described  so  far,  have  not  a  directly 
destructive  influence,  but  affect  the  family  in- 
directly by  preventing  marriage.  However, 
there  are  circumstances  arising  from  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  injuriously  affect  the 
family  in  the  most  direct  way.  Most  potently 
is  it  done  by  the  substitution  of  woman  and 
child-labor  for  the  labor  of  men.  The  as- 
tonishing proportion  to  which  woman  labor 
has  grown  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1900. 
According  to  this,  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  employed  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions was  29,285,922,  of  which  28,956,115 
were  of  the  male  and  5,829,807  of  the  female 
sex.  I  purposely  avoid  to  say  men  and  women 
because  the  numbers  given  include  persons  of 
ten  years  of  age  and  over.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  economic  institutions,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  include  persons  of  so 
young  an  age.  The  ever-growing  desire  (call 
it  economic  necessity,  if  you  choose,  it  will 
not  alter  its  pernicious  effect)  for  cheap  labor 
tears  not  only  boys  and  girls  from  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  but  also  married  women  and 
mothers.  .  .  . 

"I  have  no  desire  to  become  sentimental  or 
pathetic,  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  thought 
that  our  economic  institutions,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  the  effect  of  wiping  out  aU  the 
moral  effects  of  civilization,  tuni  our  hearts 
into  stone  and  make  us  barbarians.  Neither 
the  savages  of  Africa  nor  those  of  Australia 
make  their  children  work  for  the  support  of 
life.  To  find  the  institution  of  child  labor  one 
must  go  to  Christian  countries,  where  the 
people  boast  of  their  wealth,  culture  and  re- 
finement." 

Our  author,  however,  does  not  despair. 
Far  from  it.  He  is  an  evolutionist,  and  in 
closing  his  discussion  of  the  family,  he  ob- 
serves: 


« 


Social  institutions  no  sooner  show  signs 


of  a  retrogression  of  their  uaefblneHi  and  d 
decay,  than  a  revolution  of  the  moial  Kati- 
ment  in  reference  to  them  begins  to  muifal 
itself,  and  their  moral  issue  is  questioMl 
The  power  of  evolution  is  irresistiUe,  and  a 
perience  teaches  us  that  its  course  in  the  ]■» 
duction  of  forms  has  always  been  fran  Ai 
lower  to  the  higher.  Therefore,  we  maj  eat 
fidently  expect  that,  whatever  form  the  faoi^ 
will  in  some  future  time  assume,  it  wiD  ilid 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  present,  it  id 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  future  en 
nomic  oiganization  of  society,  as  was  Iki 
group  family  with  the  conmiunism  of  pofoty 
or  the  patriarchal  family  with  pastoral  cos 
ditions,  or  as  the  monogamous  familj  is  vid 
modem  economic  conditions,  and  it  wiD  k 
supported  by  moral  views  superior  to  onai' 

In  his  discussion  of  divorce  Mr.  'P^ppp* 
is  veiy  sane  and  sensible.  He  does  not  be 
lieve  that  the  morals  of  the  individual  or  o 
civilization  can  be  conserved  by  the  Sbl 
compelling  two  people  to  live  together,  si  ii 
effect  it  would  do  in  many  cases  if  no  divons 
were  granted,  after  hate  had  taken  the  plM 
of  love  or  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  drank 
ard  or  a  degenerate.  He  holds,  and  nf^ 
holds,  that  children  bom  into  homes  of  hile 
or  of  parents  who  are  drunkards  and  deges 
erates,  wiU  most  probably  prove  a  cune  li 
themselves  and  to  the  State.  Space  Ibiiidi 
our  quoting  as  extensively  as  we  ooold  wiri 
from  this  dbapter.  Here,  however,  are  a  fei 
timely  thoughts: 

"When,  many  years  ago,  I  entered  into  tti 
practice  of  law,  I  made  it,  in  a  sort  of  mon 
enthusiasm,  a  rule,  when  a  party  wished  li 
employ  me  for  the  piupose  of  getting  a  divoroe 
to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  In  seven 
cases  I  succeeded,  or  thought,  at  least,  that  1 
had  succeeded,  when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  1 
found  afterwards  that  the  parties  had  em 
ployed  other  lawyers  and  were  divorced.  I 
set  me  to  thinking,  and  I  came  to  the  oondii 
sion  that  there  is  far  greater  responsibility  ii 
playing  providence  than  in  acceding  to  th 
wishes  of  clients.  And  finally  ezperiena 
taught  me  that  the  resolution  and  the  prooea 
of  divorce,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundrec 
cases,  produce  so  much  heart-rending  agon] 
that  people  would  not  resort  to  it,  if  in  thai 
miseiy  they  could  find  relief  somewhere  die 

"I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  comparativi 
statistics,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  tb 
number  of  divorces  in  America  is 
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larger  than  in  Europe.  To  ascribe  it  to  a 
lower  state  of  morality,  or  a  want  of  religious 
sentiment,  or  a  lower  degree  of  consciousness 
of  duty,  would  be  a  great  error.  I  believe 
that  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  Amer- 
icans compare  favorably  with  any  other  na- 
tion. I  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  superior 
democratical  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  Amer- 
ican people,  so  that  the  influence  of  caste- 
prejudice  is  smaller,  that  women  are  less  will- 
ing to  suffer  bnitalities  from  husbands,  and 
have  a  higher  regard  for  themselves;  reasons 
which  I  consider  anything  but  deplorable. 

'*  Marriage  is,  by  American  law,  considered 
a  civil  contract  and  up  to  the  sixth  century  it 
was  not  in  the  Christian  world  held  to  be  any- 
thing else.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  there  was  any  religious  element 
in  it,  church  and  clergy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  .  .  .  Beginning,  however,  in  the  sixth 
oentuiy,  the  church  found  it  convenient,  or 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  to  force  into  mar- 
riage the  element  of  religion,  and  in  the  sev- 
enth century  it  was  by  the  council  of  Trent 
declared  a  sacrament.  Prior  to  the  sixth 
century  the  clergy  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tying  the  marriage  knot.  More  than 
a  thousand  years  afterward,  government  again 
cmnmeaced  to  consider  marriage  a  dvil  con- 
tract only,  and  to  disregard  the  religious  ele- 
ment, artificially  infused  into  it  by  the  church. 
Many  if  not  most  of  the  European  govern- 
ments are  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect  and 
recognise  only  solenmization  of  marriage  be- 
foie  a  civil  officer,  without  taking  any  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  of  religious  ceremonies  or 
solemnization  by  a  minister,  leaving  that  al- 
together to  the  sentiment  or  conscience  of  the 
parties. 

''Moral  sentiment  and  law  allow  only  mo- 
nogamous marriages.  So  far,  so  good.  As 
there  can  be  no  absolute  freedom  of  contract, 
it  is  ri^t  and  proper  to  guard  the  interests  of 
society  by  proper  legislation  in  not  allowing 
persons  not  considered  of  discretion,  such  as 
minors,  insane  persons,  and  idiots  and  also 
perscms  within  certain  degrees  of  blood  rela- 
timiship  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  marriage. 
But,  provided  persons  are  within  the  law, 
what  possible  interest  can  the  State  or  society 
have  in  the  conclusion  or  dissolution  of  the 
contract  of  marriage?  Of  what  difference 
can  it  be  to  the  State  or  society  whether  A  is 
married  to  B,  or  to  C,  or  to  D,  and  of  what 
benefit  or  injury  can  it  be  to  the  State  or  so- 


ciety whether  A  and  B  remain  in  a  state  of 
marriage  or  not  ?  Of  course,  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  conmiunity  that  the  divorced  wife  and 
her  children  be  properiy  supported  by  the 
husband  and  father  and  do  not  become  a 
burden  on  the  community.  But  if  the  hus- 
band and  father  has  property,  the  court  can 
enforce  such  support;  if  he  has  no  property, 
but  has  a  conscience,  he  wiU  support  them  of 
his  own  free  will,  as  well  as  he  can;  and  if  he 
has  neither  property  no  conscience,  the  law  is 
powerless  with  or  without  divorce.  Any  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  a  consicenceless  hus- 
band and  father  will  not  buy  a  morsel  of  bread 
for  the  abandoned  family.  What  rational 
ground  then  exists  for  the  State  to  interfere,* 
except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  become 
the  arbiter  between  the  parties  in  reference 
to  matters  of  property  and  the  custody  of  their 
children,  if  Uiey  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
these  points? 

"Granted  that  the  marriage  bond  is  sacred, 
whether  considered  so  in  a  religious,  poetical 
or  sentimental  sense,  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  loss  of  mutual  love,  affection  and  respect, 
all  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie  b  gone.  With 
love  and  esteem  the  marriage  state  b  paradise 
and  bliss,  without  them  it  is  torture  and  bar- 
ren of  anjrthing  that  is  good.  Love  and  es- 
teem, however,  cannot  be  made  to  appear  and 
disappear  at  will.  What  is  more  humane, 
to  compel  husband  and  wife  who  have  ceased 
to  love  and  respect  each  other,  to  continue  in 
a  state  of  marriage,  in  which  case  the  want  of 
love  must  necessarily  grow  into  hatred,  or  al- 
low them  to  separate  ?  What  kind  of  morality 
must  necessarily  result  from  a  union  which  is 
no  longer  based  on  those  affections  the  exist- 
ence of  which  alone  justifies  marriage  and 
lifts  the  attraction  between  human  beings  of 
different  sex  so  far  above  animal  instinct  ? 

"I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  what  society 
profits  or  what  public  morals  gain  by  not  per- 
mitting parties  who  are  unhappily  married 
and  who  wish  to  dissolve  their  imion,  to  do  it 
quietly  and  decently  by  a  method  as  simple 
as  that  of  marriage  instead  of  compeUing  them 
to  ventilate  their  troubles  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  make  their  marital  relations 
and  domestic  affairs  a  subject  of  common 
gossip  to  the  disgust  of  every  decent  person 
and  the  pleasure  only  of  the  scandal-monger. 
If  they  were  able  to  agree  between  themselves 
in  all  matters  concerning  them,  where  is  the 
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adrmnta^  to  sodetj  and  monUtj  of  dise- 
gaiding  the  delicai^  of  feding  of  the  parties, 
of  outraging  their  sensibilities  and  of  fofdng 
them  ei^er  to  coof esi  or  be  conTided  of  some 
act  of  brutality,  meanness  or  impropriety  be- 
fore allowing  them  to  do  what  thej  consider 
necessary  for  their  happiness  and  from  which 
nobody  else  suffers,  or  whidi  is  nobody's  else 
concern  ?  Whatever  one  may  think  of  Hester 
Prynne,  standing  on  the  pilkny  with  her  babe 
in  her  arms,  she  certainly  is  an  object  of  pity; 
but  the  sanctimonious  officials  liho  put  her 
there,  and  the  gossips  staring  at  her  and  wag- 
ging their  tongues,  are  absolutely  repulsive.** 

Tlie  chapter  dealing  with  prostitution  and  its 
causes  is  very  thoughtful  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

"There  can  be  no  question,*'  says  our  au- 
thor, "about  the  moral  sentiment  in  reference 
to  prostitution.  Through  all  the  centuries 
of  its  existence  moral  sentiment  has  become 
more  and  more  inimical  to  it  without  being 
aUe  to  eiqnirgaie  it.  Consequently  there  must 
be  a  force  in  human  society  stronger  than  the 
moral  force.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases 
of  perversity  and  uncontroUaUeness  of  natural 
impulses,  but  such  cases  are  not  numerous 
enou^  to  account  for  the  fearful  extent  of 
prostitution.  Such  cases  excepted,  I  doubt 
whether  a  sing^  prostitute  can  be  found  who 
would  not  a  thousand  times  prefer  a  life  of 
decency  and  respectability  to  a  life  of  shame, 
if  she  were  not  prevented  by  the  adversity  of 
economic  conditions. 

"It  is  in  the  difference  of  the  economic 
conditions  where  we  have  to  seardi  for  the 
reason  of  the  absence  of  prostitution  among 
savages  and  barbarians  and  its  presence  in 
civilization.  There  was  no  place  for  it  in  a 
society  which  had  no  economic  classes;  it 
cannot  exist  where  there  are  no  rich  and  no 
poor.  The  tribal  relations  and  the  gentile 
organization  with  its  communistic  arrange- 
ments offered  no  soil  for  the  growth  of  that 
detestable  institution.  Nor  would  the  form 
of  the  family  existing  then  permit  of  its  ap- 
pearance. The  soil  was  prepared  for  it  with 
the  introduction  of  private-ownership  in  land 
with  all  its  economic  and  social  consequences. 

"Mr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Columbia  University,  .  .  . 
says:  'In  the  first  place  there  is  a  large  dass 
of  women  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
trained  for  prostitution  from  eariiest  child- 
hood.   Foundlings  and  orphans  and  the  off- 


spring of  the  miserafaly  poor,  thqr  grow  op  in 
wretched  tenements,  contaminatod  vj  con- 
stant familiarity  with  vice  in  its  lowest  fioims. 
^nthoot  training,  moral  or  mental,  they  re- 
main ignorant  and  disagreeable,  skyvenly  and 
uncouth,  good  for  nothing  in  Ae  social  or- 
ganism. When  half  matured,  they  ftdl  the 
willing  victims  of  their  male  associates,  and 
inevitably  drift  into  prostitution.' 

"Tlie  prostitute  is  the  hdpless  victim  of 
modem  econcHnic  conditions. 

"Tlie  primary  cause  of  prostitutioo  is  in 
the  economic  sjrstem.  Newspapers  may  write 
against  it,  dergymen  may  preach  against  it, 
soddogists  and  phjrsidans  may  point  out  its 
dangers  to  society  and  public  health,  lawmak- 
ers and  police  officials  may  unite  their  efforts 
in  attempts  to  regulate  or  suppress  it,  it  will 
all  be  in  vain  as  long  as  our  present  economic 
sjrstem  lasts.  Because  an  eccmomic  system 
which  resuHs  in  a  condition  of  wealth  and 
extreme  poverty  side  by  side,  in  a  ocmditioD 
of  extreme  precariousness  of  existence  for 
millions  of  peof^,  especially  women,  and  in 
a  condition  which  produces  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  nuirriages  by  reason  of  posi- 
tive or  relative  inability  to  support  a  family, 
is  bound  to  produce  prostitution.  Even  if 
the  death  penalty  were  meted  out  for  it,  that 
could  no  more  prevent  prostitution  than  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  hanging  and 
branding  of  vagabonds  could  prevent  vaga- 
bondage. And  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
vagabondage,  as  produced  by  feudal  instito- 
tions,  was  the  prolific  source  of  prostitutioo, 
so  it  is  in  our  times  the  cheerlen,  unoertain 
and  generaUy  hopdess  condition  of  the  wage- 
workers,  as  produced  by  modem  eooQi»nic 
institutions." 

The  conduding  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
State,  the  modem  economic  sjrstem  and  the 
sweep  of  evente,  are  highly  suggestive,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  richly  worth  a 
careful  perusal. 

The  Silent  War.  By  John  A.  Mitchell.  D- 
lustrated  by  W.  Balfour  Ker.  Cloth.  Pp. 
221.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Life  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

If  The  Silent  War  had  been  written  fay 
Emma  Goldman  or  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  au- 
thor ere  this  would  have  been  anathematised 
from  coast  to  coast  and  even  mi^t  have  been 
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put  behind  the  bars  as  an  enemy  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  would  not  have  been  because  the 
book  ''advocates"  anything  of  an  incendiary 
nature,  but  because  from  the  pen  of  an  anar- 
chist or  socialist,  it  would  have  been  construed 
as  "  advocating  "  incendiarism .  But  the  book 
is  written  by  Mr.  John  A.  Mitchell,  unassail- 
able according  to  the  most  rigid  standards  of 
respectability,  editor  of  Life  and  author  of 
previous  works  possessing  all  the  charm  of 
the  modem  "best-seller." 

The  character  of  the  source  therefore,  while 
adding  special  significance  to  the  work  has 
caused  the  reviewers  to  handle  it  somewhat 
gingerly.  To  repeat,  the  book  does  not  ad- 
vocate anything,  but  it  takes  cognizance,  as 
its  name  indicates,  of  what  many  are  interested 
in  concealing,  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween two  dasses  of  society,  the  capitaUsts 
and  laborers.  Neither  is  the  book  a  treatise 
on  the  subject,  but  it  emphasizes  with  rare 
skill  many  of  the  salient  features  of  that  con- 
flict in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  author  has 
delved  deeply  into  the  underlying  laws  of  our 
social  and  industrial  organizations.  With 
this  as  a  basis,  he  projects  his  fancy  into  the 
future  and  pictures  a  possible  melodramatic 
result  It  is  this  fanciful  picture  which  war- 
rants the  hypothesis  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review. 

In  short,  as  the  author  suggests  in  his  pre- 
face, the  book  is  intended  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  plutocrats  and  the  financiers  of  our 
country  to  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  and 
warn  Uiem  that  unless  they  get  off  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  they  will  be  thrown  off  and  thrown 
off  none  too  gently. 

The  Silent  War  is  no  more  impressive  as  a 
warning  than  it  is  interesting  as  a  romance. 
The  interest  of  the  reader  is  aroused  at  the 
very  beginning  and  held  in  leash  throughout 
until  the  final  denouement. 

No  less  notable  than  the  text  are  four 
handsome  illustrations  by  W.  Balfour  Ker. 
The  illustrations  are  connected  with  the  text 
only  in  that  they  treat  of  the  same  subject, 
the  struggle  between  laborers  and  capitalists. 
They  are  examples  of  that  rare  art  for  which 
one  feels  safe  in  predicting  a  long  life. 

£lu8  O.  Jonss. 


The  Port  of  Missing  Men.    By   Meredith 
Nicholson.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.  400. 


Price,   $1.50.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  story  deals  with  a  young  Austrian 
nobleman,  son  of  the  Prime-Minister  Von 
Stroebel,  and  his  adventures  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  boy  when  small  had  dis- 
appeared with  Prince  Karl,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  and  the  Prince's  son 
Frederick  Augustus.  The  Prince  and  his 
son  had  later  died  in  Canada,  confiding  to  the 
son  of  Von  Stroebel,  who  had  taken  the  name 
of  John  Armitage,  a  number  of  important 
papers,  not  the  least  of  which  was  one  divulg- 
ing the  fact  that  Francis,  the  supposed  son  of 
Karl,  was  not  his  son,  and  that  the  Prince  had 
left  Austria  after  finding  out  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  wife.  This  paper  John  Armitage 
turns  over  to  his  father,  the  Prime-Minister. 
As  the  son,  however,  refuses  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Austria  and  take  again  his  real  namev 
the  father  dismisses  him  in  anger.  The  paper 
is  subsequently  stolen  horn  the  elder  Von 
Stroebel.  The  son  again  meeting  his  father 
and  learning  of  the  tbeft,  sets  out  to  capture 
the  thief,  whom  he  believes  to  be  one  Chauve- 
net  Incidentally  both  Armitage  and  Chau- 
venet  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Vir- 
ginian by  the  name  of  Shirley  Claiborne,  who 
at  the  time  the  story  opens  is  traveling  with 
her  brother,  a  young  anny  oflicer,  throughout 
Europe.  The  father  is  an  eminent  American 
diplomat  and  lawyer.  Suddenly  the  news 
comes  that  the  great  Prime-Minister  has  been 
assassinated,  and  Armitage  sets  to  work,  after 
the  manner  of  D'Artagnan  and  other  Middle- 
Age  swashbucklers,  to  capture  the  villain, 
whom  he  shrewdly  suspects  to  be  the  same 
person  who  stole  the  paper.  After  a  spirited 
engagement  in  which  he  makes  discoveries 
that  confirm  his  suspicions  and  reveal  the  fact 
that  Chauvenet  and  his  confederates  are  the 
real  assassins  of  Von  Stroebel,  he  recovers  the 
stolen  paper  and  sails  for  America  on  the  same 
vessel  on  which  the  Claibomes  return.  From 
this  time  on  love  and  adventure  of  the  Stanley 
We3rman  variety  fill  the  pages  of  the  book. 

This  tale  not  only  lacks  the  element  of 
probability  that  gave  strength  and  a  certain 
charm  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  earlier  books.  The 
Main  Chance  and  Zdda  Daimeron^  but  it  is 
wanting  in  the  cleverness  of  The  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  msrroRiCAL  aspect  of  the  vir- 
gin BIRTH:  The  great  and  growing  in- 
terest of  thouirfitful  people  in  all  religious  denomi- 
mitions  oonc^iiiie  t£«deirer  uid  ^Sda  intopre- 
tation  of  the  Bible  has  been  much  stimulated  by 
the  general  discussions  growing  out  of  the  recent 
trial  in  which  Dr.  Crapset  was  tried  for  hcKsjr. 
The  trial  brought  out  the  fact  that  during  his  entire 
ministry  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr. 
Crapset's  life  had  been  spent  in  doinff  good,  in 
striving  to  follow  as  f aithniUy  as  poosiUe  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Great  Nazarene;  and  the  wide- 
spread s^pathy  expressed  by  leading  memben 
of  the  Episcopalian  denomination,  from  Bishop  Cox 
down,  with  the  views  held  by  Dt.  Crapset,  gives 
added  interest  to  his  conception  of  the  truth.  Whatr 
ever  views  he  may  entertam  in  regard  to  the  Virgin 
Birth,  no  one  can  read  Dr.  Crapset's  paper  in  wis 
issue  of  The  Arena  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  profoundly  religious 
man,  an  earnest  seeker  after  the  truth  and  a  s(£olar 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  con- 
tention. 


Recent  Humanistie  Legislation  in  New  Zealand: 
Mr.  Edward  Treoear,  as  most  of  the  readers  of 
The  Arena  know,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  trusted  of  the  constructive  statesmen  who  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  late  Premier,  Richard 
Seddon.  He  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  suc- 
cessful campaifln  carried  on  for  tne  past  sixteen 
years  bv  the  Frogressive  Democratic  or  Liberal 
party  of  New  Zeuand,  which  brought  the  Com- 
monwealth out  of  the  depths  into  a  state  of  unrivaled 
prosperilv.  ^  This  pftpcr  deals  with  recent  progres- 
sive lapslation,  inctuoing  the  new  State  homes  being 
erected  for  workingmen  of  small  means,  by  which 
thev  are  enabled  to  enjoy  light,  airy,  wholesome 
ana  commodious  homes  and  to  purchase  the  same 
on  the  installment  plan.  The  interest  in  the  paper 
is  increased  by  the  illustrations  of  aidutects'  plans 
for  the  State  homes  which  accompany  the  paper. 

Henry  DewiareH  Lloyd:  Meseenger:  All  friends 
of  fundamental  democracy  and  humanitarian  prog- 
ress will  prise  Mr.  Egolbbton's  luminous  and 
informing^  sketch  of  the  life,  labors  and  ideals  of  the 
sreat  social  reformer,  Henrt  Demarebt  Llotd. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  to 
the  cause  of  progressive  democracy  of  the  life-work 
of  this  fine  scholar,  this  man  of  wealth  and  culture, 
who  consecrated  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy. He  was  a  careful,  conscientious  thinker,  a 
journalist  of  rare  ability,  and  his  first  two  notable 
works  were  clarion  calls  to  the  sleeping  conscience 
of  America,  awaking  it  to  the  perils  ot  advancing 
plutocracy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  warning  could 
not  be  ignored.  After  writing  A  Strike  of  Million- 
aires Against  Miners  and  Wemth  vs.  Commonwealth, 
Mr.  Llotd  devoted  his  life  to  studies  of  construc- 
tive victorious  work  along  democratic  lines.  He 
visited  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain  and  Continental 
Europe  and  made  studies  of  inestimable  value.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  sister  is  preparing  a 
life  of  her  noble  brother,  a  volume  which  will  be 
eagerlv  awaited  by  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  oeen  helped  into  the  light  by  Mr.  Llotd'b 
life  and  writings. 


Two  Important  Papers  an  MunieijnMwnsrskip 
in  Great  BrOain:  In  his  paper  Mr.  H.  GABinnR 
McKbrrout  has,  we  believe,  made  the  stroomt 
case  against  munidpal-ownenhip  in  Great  Brmb 
that  has  appeared  m  any  magazine  oontributioiL. 
He  has  mannaled  such  reports  azid  facts  as  seemed 
favorable  to  his  view  of  the  question  and  such  data 
as  apparently  reinforced  his  contentions,  with  oqb- 
summate  skill,  summoning  to  his  aid  the  testimoigr 
of  such  spedal-pleaders  for  private-ownership  as 
the  London  TimeSy  Professor  Roberts  and  no- 
fessor  Hugo  Meter.  In  presenting  this  pi^Mr 
The  Arena  {^ves,  we  believe,  the  ablest  presenta- 
tion of  the  views  of  those  who  oppose  munkmj- 
ownership  that  has  yet  been  prqwred  in  a  sinular 
compass. 

Professor  Parsons'  replv  is  only  half  as  long  as 
Mr.  McKerrow's  paper,  out  it  is  a  masterly  refu- 
tation of  the  claims  and  contentions  of  the  preced- 
ing paper.  Ph>f essor  Parsons  vs  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  this  subject,  having  made  two  visits  to  Great 
Britain,  during  which  time  he  ezhaustiyely  studied 
public-ownership  in  all  its  phases,  his  last  visit 
oeing  recently  inade  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Civic  Federation.  The  Committee  wm 
composed  of  both  friends  and  enemies  of  public- 
ownership,  and  all  views,  unfavorable  as  wdl  as 
favorable,  that  could  be  obtained  were  presented. 

Emerson  the  Anarchist:  A  paper  of  genuine  in- 
terest and  value  which  will  be  a  feature  of  The 
Arena  for  April  is  from  the  strong  and  always  sug- 
gestive pen  of  Bolton  Hall,  one  of  the  sbongot 
advocates  of  the  Single-Tax  and  human  liberfy  in 
America.  Like  all  Mr.  Hall'st  writings,  this  ^tfptr 
bristles  with  thought  that  will  sthnulate  serious 
thinking,  thoughts  that  are  germinal  and  vital.  It 
is  a  paper  that  will  attract  general  attention. 

Rev.  Algernon  8.  Crapsey  and  the  Recent  Heresy 
Trial:  This  paper,  by  Mr.  Harris  Addison  Corbx 
the  talented  State  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  gives  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Aloernon  S.  Crapset,  and  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  recent  heresy  trial  and  its  aftermath. 

The  Influence  of  Language  Uvon  Socialistic  Or- 
ganization: We  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  extremely  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
article  on  The  Influence  of  Language  UponSoda^ 
istic  Organigation,  by  Warren  Dunham  Foster. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  discussions  on  the  in- 
fluence of  language  on  national  and  international 
ideals  that  has  appeared  in  years,  and  incidentally 
it  reveals  a  fact  tnat  persons  who  carefully  study 
the  sweep  of  events  are  continually  impressed  by: 
it  shows  how  outside  influences  oontrioute  to  the 
apparently  irresistible  impulsion  of  worid  ideas. 
Here  we  see  that  the  Russian  government,  by  forc- 
ing different  peoples  to  give  up  their  language  for  a 
common  Russian  tongue,  is  removing  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union  of  separate  and 
often  warring  factions  among  the  Socialists;  and 
this  illustration  is  typical  of  events  that  are  occurring 
in  America  as  weU  as  Europe  and  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  sweep  of  co5perative  currenti,  in 
spite  of  the  desire  of  those  who  are  thus  unwitting 
aiding  the  onward  inarch  of  ooOperatioii. 


»l 


We  do  noi  take  poeeeeei^n  of  our  id»u,  hut  are  poeteued  hy  them 
Tkeif  master  ue  and  force  tu  ttUo  the  aretta^ 
Where,  Uke  gladiatan,  we  must  fight  for  them." — Hxhtb. 
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THE  WINTER  of  190«  and  1907 
began,  for  all  Europe,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  unrest  and  suspicion  for 
which  none  but  the  lookers  behind,  above 
and  beyond  factitious  signs  of  internation- 
al blandishments  were  prepared. 

In  England,  the  Education  Bill  agita- 
ted every  grade  of  society. 

In  Russia,  quasi-revolution  executed 
awful  deeds,  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  Second  Duma,  rendered  all  things, 
save  one — ^the  bitter  su£Fering  of  the  peo- 
ple— ^uncertain. 

In  Italy,  the  distrust  engendered  dur- 
ing the  Morocco  Conference  and  an  in- 
creasing dislike  to  a  renewal  of  the  Tri{de 
Alliance,  unsettled  statesmen  and  affected 
industry. 

In  Servia,  rumors  of  a  change  of  dynas- 
ty made  that  country  reassume  the  sinis- 
ter aspect  which  stamped  it  before  its 
unspeakable  tragedy. 

In  Turkey,  the  dangerous  illness  of  the 
Sultan  aroiuied  preparations  for  possible 
complications  amongst  the  Powers,  which, 
by  tadt  consent,  had  been  allowed  to 
slumber  for  several  years. 

In  Austria,  the  determination  to  force 
on   the  long-deferred   alteration  in  the 


franchise  laws,  coupled  with  fears  for  the 
health  of  her  aged  Emperor,  Franz  Jo- 
sef, made  factions  on  fine  with  haste. 

In  France,  the  political  insuboidina- 
tion  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  Houses,  and 
the  genuine  dislike  to  grieve  a  good  man, 
in  the  person  of  the  present  Pope,  were 
bringing  to  the  surface  some  of  die  finest 
qualities  of  the  French  people,  rarely  ex- 
hibited in  public  life,  the  exercise  of  which 
inspired  the  admiration  of  other  lands, 
though  it  caused  disturbances  in  her  own.- 

In  Grermany,  people  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  consequences  of  alternate  in- 
trigue against,  flatteiy  of,  and  insult  to, 
other  nations;  dishonesty  and  bribeiy 
in  one  of  her  State  Departments  had  been 
uncovered;  the  Poles  of  East  and  West 
Prussia  had  refused  submission  to  the 
absurdly,  pettily  tyrannical  measures 
taken  to  deprive  them  of  their  race  tra- 
ditions and  reUgious  habits;  the  Party 
of  the  Center,  the  largest  in  the  Reichstag, 
had  been  outraged  by  the  surreptitious 
retention  on  the  part  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government,  of  papers  belonging  to 
one  of  its  Representatives,  containing 
evidence  against  the  said  Department, 
and  the  breaking  open  of  his  private  desk. 
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leaders  of  to-day  would  frown  upon  such 
drastic  attempts  as  fiercely  as  would  the 
most  Conservative  Peer. 

Nor  does  the  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
amendments  indicate  that  the  Prime 
Minister  will  dissolve  Parliament  and 
call  a  general  election.  To  do  that  would 
be  to  imperil  a  return  to  power  and  en- 
danger the  passing  of  measures  much 
dearer  to  the  liberal  Partjr  as  a  whde 
than  the  Education  Bill. 

In  fact,  nothing  in  particular  will,  for 
the  present,  happen. 

Tlie  form  in  which  the  Bill  left  Mr. 
Birrell's  incompetent  hands  will  perhaps 
be  slightly  altered  by  Mr.  McKenna, 
who  succeeds  to  his  place  in  the  Ministry, 
and  will  be  given  another  trial-trip  hie 
in  the  year,  early  next  year,  or  at  that 
happy,  indefinite  period  known  as  ''some 
other  day."  Mr.  McKenna  will  then, 
periiaps,  in  his  turn,  give  place  to  Dr. 
MacNamara,  who  would  be  a  step  foi^ 
ward,  and  who,  being  by  nature  a  hard 
worker,  by  profession  a  schoolmaster, 
and  by  temperament  a  laudably  ambi- 
tious man,  would  do  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  Secondary  Schools.  But 
the  revolutionized,  the  complete  educa^ 
tional  measure  which  England  needs, 
which  England  could  adapt  to  every 
shade  of  religious  opinion,  and  could  ap- 
ply to  every  class  of  society,  will  wait  for 
the  man  of  the  future.  That  man  must 
be  more  than  a  specialist  in  education; 
he  must  not  be  a  specialist  at  all.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  affairs  and  so  recogniie 
the  demands  of  the  century;  he  must 
know  university  needs  and  desires,  bift 
he  must  appreciate,  not  only  perceive, 
the  inarticulate  ideals,  the  till  now  hin- 
dered aims,  of  the  laborer,  the  shop-keep- 
er and  the  banker  on  a  small  scale;  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  best  tech- 
nical colleges,  institutions  and  schools  of 
every  country,  but  he  must  not  attempt 
to  imitate  any  of  them,  only  to  incorporate 
their  excellencies  into  his  own  new  design. 
He  must  include  the  training  of  women, 
in  engineering,  journalism  and  all  kinds 
of  municipal  business.    He  must  incul- 


within  the  Bdchstag  Bmlding, — an  act 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Parhaments; 
the  self-invited  visits  of  the  Sovereign  to 
foreign  courts,  which  excited  the  risibles 
of  all  Europe,  had  stung  the  Germans 
themselves  and  aroused  a  smarting  sense 
of  the  humorous  attitude  into  which  Ab- 
solutism is  thrusting  their  country. 

England's  difficulty  was  purely  a  home- 
question,  not  even  British,  but  literally 
EngUsh.  For  although  all  Great  Britain 
would  indeed  perceive  the  change,  were 
Church  and  State  to  be  separated — 
which  in  its  pith  is  what  the  Grovemment 
aims  the  Education  Bill  as  it  stands,  to 
prepare  the  way  for — the  perception,  for 
instance,  as  far  as  Australia,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  India,  and  even  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  concerned,  would  be 
without  direct  influence  upon  the  life  or 
the  interests  of  the  people.  But  English 
habits,  English  sentiments,  English  affec- 
tions, would  receive  a  blow;  and  English 
history  would  be  wrenched  from  its  line 
of  continuity.  For  England  is  unique 
in  that  her  ecclesiastic^  preceded  her 
political  system,  and  is  the  groundwork 
out  of  which  her  body  politic  and  the  laws 
of  her  counties  and  parishes  have  grown; 
not  vice  versa,  as  in  almost  every  other 
civilized  country. 

This  fact,  so  frequently  ignored  by 
Continental  writers,  and  sometimes  foi^ 
gotten  by  Anglo-Saxon  observers  of  Eng- 
lish life,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  the  clue  to  many  of  the  otherwise 
baffling  phases  of  the  strife  over  the  Edu- 
cation Bill.  Newspaper  writers  who  in- 
fer that  the  amendments  to  the  Bill,  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Commons  to  consider  them,  foretell 
the  "abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,*' 
are  amusingly  remote  from  the  point  at 
issue.  "The  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  "  is  not  really  desired  even  by  the 
veriest  London  Radical;  and  so  far  from 
the  Liberal  Party  advocating  such  an 
overturning  of  institutions,  many  of  its 
most  famous  representatives,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  its  most  influential 
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cate  technical  skill,  with  the  right  of  in- 
itiative; exactness,  with  fullest  scope  for 
originality;  obedience  to  routine,  with 
Toom  for  individual  bent;  concentration 
of  the  mental  faculties,  with  cultivation 
of  eveiy  physical  excellence;  pride  in 
one's  own  empire,  withsjrmpathetic  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pride  of  other  men 
in  their  country.  And  throughout  his 
new  system,  from  university  hall  to  pri- 
mary school  bench,  must  be  traceable  a 
shining  thread  of  unity,  of  mutual  com- 
prehension of  Life  as  a  Great  Whole, 
and  of  every  man  and  woman  as  necessary 
to  the  Whole;  of  belief  in  the  best  as 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  of  enthusiasm 
to  attain  that  best. 

In  Holland,  the  failure,  for  the  second 
time,  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House 
of  Orange,  aroused  something  like  dis- 
may. Her  statesmen  were  thereby  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
Royal  Line,  and  even  to  her  very  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  sovereignty. 
Whether  to  readjust  the  terms  of  the 
marriage  contract  made  with  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  escort  him  back  to  his  na- 
tive Mecklenburg,  or  to  alter  the  laws  of 
succession,  asking  the  support  of  the 
Powers  in  that  decision,  are  indeed  diffi- 
cult alternatives. 

But  the  Netherlanders  are  a  self-con- 
tained people,  good  at  holding  their 
tongues;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  take 
more  than  one  of  the  Powers  into  their 
confidence  beforehand,  should  the  dread 
decision  have  to  be  made.  That  One 
would  become  their  ally  in  protecting 
their  independence  from  the  avidity  of 
their  neighbor,  who  looks  with  gloating 
eyes  upon  Holland's  splendidly-equipped 
little  navy,  her  rich,  well-governed  East 
Indian  and  West  Indian  Colonies,  with 
their  population  of  more  than  thirty-four 
millions,  her  conunercially-perfected  trade 
with  them,  and  her  beautiful,  protected 
and  magnificently  situated  coast-line. 

^Envy,"  said  Bismarck  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  '^is  our  national  failing"  (Neid 
isi  unser  NationaljeKUr)^  and  he  who  saw 


the  ill-concealed  glee  with  which  Holland's 
second  disappointment  was  greeted  in 
Germany,  and  read  the  brutally  indeli- 
cate articles  in  which  the  possibility  of  a 
German  Prince  becoming  Queen  Wil- 
helmina's  successor  was  set  forth,  might 
well  have  believed  Bismarck's  words  to 
have  been  spoken  for  that  very  occasion. 

Austria's  strifes,  those  polyglot  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  Hungarian,  Czech 
and  Teutonic  elements  within  the  Em- 
pire, are  not  new,  but  they  become  keener, 
more  bitter,  as  the  Emperor  Franz  Jo- 
sef, beloved  by  all  of  his  differing,  bick- 
ering subjects  and  revered  by  every  na- 
tion, grows  older,  and  the  attempts  of 
Grermany  to  appropriate  the  last-named 
elements  show  for&  more  cleariy.  Eu- 
rope is,  of  course,  too  well  informed  upon 
the  latter  point  to  allow  its  international 
attention  to  be  fixed  upon  it  permanently; 
but  the  Austrians  themselves  naturally 
resent  the  self-appointed  visits  of  William 
the  Second  to  thdr  Court,  an  intrusion 
which,  to  the  punctilious,  polite  and 
ceremonious  Austrian,  savors  of  barbar- 
ism; and  the  self-glorification  of  his  visit 
during  the  past  summer  over,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Hungarian  and  the  hatred 
of  Uie  Czech  for  the  Teutonic  faction 
burst  forth  with  truly  vitriolic  vigor.  To 
foster  such  friction  is  the  aim,  indeed,  it 
is  gravely  surmised  it  is  the  mission,  of 
Germany's  agents  in  Vieima,  Buda  Pesth 
and  Prague,  and  the  opportunity^afforded 
by  the  excitement  over  the  franchise  was, 
this  year,  embraced. 

But  that  which  is  sown  has  also  to  be 
reaped.  And  every  such  maneuver  on 
the  part  of  Germany  but  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarian  Pariiament  and 
hastens  the  day  of  the  ascendency  of  that 
talented,  energetic  and  eminently  well- 
informed  half  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
which,  having  a  long  score  to  pay  off, 
will  not  fail  to  b^in  the  pajrment  early 
in  that  day. 

France's  decisive  action  in  closing  the 
Religious  Houses  and  Jesuit  Schools  is 
of  universal  importance;  of  such  signifi- 
cance as  to  have  stirred  the  depths  in 
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eveiy  Roman  Catholic  country  of  the 
worid.  It  means,  in  fact,  the  most  telling 
blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  Papacy 
that  has  been  dealt  since  the  separation 
of  Italy  from  the  Vatican.  How  wel- 
come is  the  blow  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century,  in  lands  less  independ- 
ent politically  and  financially  than  is 
France,  is  apparent  in  the  refusal  of 
Spain  to  permit  her  Embassy  in  Paris  to 
harbor  the  subordinate  ecclesiastic  of 
the  expelled  Papal  Legate,  or  to  receive 
his  papers;  her  Secretary  of  State  de- 
claring that  Spain  holds  herself  entirely 
aloof  from  cognizance  of  national  ques- 
tions in  the  countries  to  which  she  sends 
diplomatic  representatives 

From  Portugal  to  Brazil,  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  the  same  negative  signs  of 
satisfaction  at  the  step  taken  by  France 
are  to  be  detected.  And  naturally! 
When  will  the  good,  the  truly  religious 
in  the  CathoUc  church  learn  that  until 
they  cast  off  the  pretentious  incubus  of 
Rome,  the  Faith  which  they  love  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  iniquitous  men,  and  what 
such — not  devout  beUevers — have  made 
it, — an  excuse  for  political  interferences 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
And  amongst  the  saintly  believers  may 
well  be  counted  the  present  Pope,  who, 
left  to  his  own  impulses,  would  indeed 
be  what  his  followers  call  him,  their 
Father  in  God.  As  it  is,  he  has,  through 
his  advisers,  made  a  mistake  in  states- 
manship which,  as  just  said,  may  under 
Heaven  be  destined  to  overthrow  those 
advisers  and  their  entire  system  and  lead 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  direct  results  of  the  mistake  will  be 
the  curtailing  of  the  Papal  revenues  to 
an  alarming  extent;  for  France  was  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Vatican.  Without  her  enormous  annual 
bestowals  the  state  and  ceremony  which 
the  said  advisers  love,  but  which  the 
spiritually-minded  Pius  the  Tenth  would 
gladly  see  abolished  to  an  infinitesimal 
degree,  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the 
mistake  in  statesmanship  has  also  ex- 
posed to  view  the  amazing  connection  of 


Grermany  with  the  Vatican.  The  chief 
friend  of  the  Emperor,  his  Chancellor, 
Prince  BUlow,  is  understood  to  be  closely 
allied,  through  his  Italian  wife,  with  the 
Black  or  Jesuit  Party  in  Rome,  in  c(»ise- 
quence  of  which  a  German  has  recently 
been  made  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 
In  return  for  the  connivance,  the  Jesuits, 
it  would  appear,  were  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Polish  Nationalists  in  East  and  West 
Prussia,  led  by  their  Archbishop,  should 
be  terrified  into  silence.  And  scaroefy 
was  the  Grerman  Jesuit-Greneral  installed* 
hardly  had  the  Grerman  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  returned  from  Rome, 
when  the  announcement  of  the  euddei^ 
death  of  the  ardent  Pole,  Florian  Stablew- 
ski.  Archbishop  of  Posen,  adored  of  his 
race,  sent  a  gruesome  shudder  through- 
out Europe.  More  gruesome  still  have 
been  the  rumors  following  that  event. 

''Does  Protestant  Germany  make  use 
of  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition?"  is 
a  question  that  is  naturally  not  nailed 
upon  the  castle  walls,  nor  to  the  door  of 
the  Sycophant;  but  that,  when  Stablew- 
ski  was  hardly  cold  in  his  grave  and  a 
Grerman  supervision  established  over  his 
see,  the  question  should  be  asked  in  the 
very  center  of  Luther's  land,  less  ihan 
four  hundred  years  after  Luther's  fij^t 
to  free  it  and  Uie  whole  Christian  world, 
is  an  appalling  token  of  the  foothold 
which  Absolutism  has  obtained  in  Gier- 
many. 

And  it  is  Absolutism  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  every  one  of  modem  Germany's 
problems.  It  was  disapproval  and  dread 
of  Absolutism  that  united  the  majority 
in  the  Reichstag  when  they  refused  to 
vote  against  their  consciences  and  were 
punished  by  the  dissolution  of  Pariia- 
ment  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
after  a  session  of  but  one  month  and  a 
few  days,  an  angry  Emperor  forcing  the 
country  into  the  turmoil  and  expense  of 
a  general  election.  Not  lack,  but  stress, 
of  love  of  country  bound  the  Center  and 
the  Socialists  when  they  combined  to 
overthrow  a  bill  in  which  the  country 
was  asked  to  give  that  Department  df 
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the  Grovernment  the  chief  Mmister  of 
which  had  just  been  dismissed  for  coun- 
tenandng  corruption,  participating  in 
bribeiy  and  glossing  over  nameless  cruel- 
ties and  odious  inunoralities,  an  addi- 
tional 29,500,000  marks  for  vaguely  de- 
fined and  apparently  not  clearly  definable 
uses  in  Southwest  Africa.  Without 
doubt  the  same  or  another  combination 
of  parties  will  reassert  its  opposition  in 
the  next  or  a  later  session;  for  human 
freedom  is  difficult  to  kill,  and  Grermany's 
manhood  has  at  last  torn  off  its  muzzle. 
It  will  be  half-muzzled,  and  three-quar- 
ters muzzled,  and  loosely  muzzled,  again 
and  again,  but  the  Crown  Prince  William 
will  not  have  been  long  upon  the  throne 
before  the  strongest  elements  amongst 
his  subjects  will  look  back  upon  the  days 
of  muzzling  as  upon  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Was  it  a  forecast  of  that  day  that  im- 
pelled a  crowd  of  students  and  other 
young  men,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Januaiy,  after  the  elections,  to 
pass  by  the  SchJoss  and  make  their  way 
down  the  Linden  to  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace,  where  they  halted,  and  where, 
undaunted  by  the  brutalities  of  the  police 
— ^who  but  obeyed  orders — ^they  remained, 
cheering  him  vociferously,  until  he  and 
his  intelligent,  smiling  wife  appeared 
upon  the  balcony  and  greeted  them, 
llie  incident,  spontaneous,  astonishing 
and  significant,  has  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  any  of  the  arranged  events 
of  the  election  weeks,  and  has  set  all 
Germany  thinking. 

"We  hear,"  exclaimed  the  Chancellor 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reich- 
stag in  November,  "too  much  of  Bis- 
marck these  days!'* 

There  spoke  the  meagerly-endowed, 
the  tool-man,  with  disastrous  self-reve- 
lation !  The  gigantic  figure  of  the  Great 
Chancellor  naturally  looms  up  in  annoy- 
ing contrast,  "these  days."  In  "these 
days,"  when  to  be  conspicuous  in  public 
position  is  to  stamp  on^elf  a  mediocrity! 

Alas  for  Germany  if  this  dearth  of 
strength  continue  much  longer! 

He  who  wishes   well   to  the   United 


Teutonic  Nation,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Grerman  Empire,  with  its  restless 
Csesarism,  can  but  hope  that  individual 
members,  and  groups,  of  the  Liberal, 
the  National  liberal,  the  Radical,  and 
the  Conservative  Parties,  all  of  whom  in 
their  hearts  disapprove  of  that  restless- 
ness and  deprecate  that  Csesarism  as 
strongly  as  any  Centerist  or  SociaUst  can, 
will  take  their  courage  in  their  hands  and 
stand  forth  for  their  Country's  Good  as 
above  their  Coimtry'sFigure-Head;  their 
Country's  steady,  wholesome  evolution 
into  a  truly  great,  not  a  flashily  imitative 
power,  balanced  by  the  judgment  of  her 
wisest  men,  who  shall  legislate  for  her, 
in  a  really  representative  Pariiament. 

But  that  day  of  national  independence 
can  only  be  attained  if  the  German  peo- 
ple of  eveiy  class  establish  for  themselves 
a  far  higher  standard  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility than  now  obtains  from  one 
end  of  their  land  to  the  other.  The  ca- 
pacity to  consider  any  question  imperscm- 
ally  has  well-nigh  (Usappeared  amongst 
the  men,  and  in  the  women  it  never  ex- 
isted. Long  generations  of  petty  in- 
spections, of  dwelling  upon  details,  of 
overtaxed  nerves,  of  sleeping  in  close  air, 
of  lack  of  vigorous  exercise,  of  inferior 
meat  foods  and  abnormal  drinking  of 
beer,  have  made  them  a  loose-muscled 
people  physically,  a  churiish  people 
temperamentally,  and  an  amazingly  child- 
ish people  when  face  to  face  wiUi  large 
issues.  "The  Germans,"  said  a  recent 
writer,  "are  not  politically  educated  in 
proportion  to  their  intelligence;  on  the 
contrary,  no  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  country  can  have  failed  to  no- 
tice that  highly  cultivated  Germans  fre- 
quently display  an  astonishing  lack  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  political  affairs." 

He  might  have  said,  with  equal  truth, 
that  they  are  not  in  anything  "educated 
in  proportion  to  their  intelligence."  They 
who  are  "intimately  acquainted  with 
this  country"  can  but  agree  with  the 
author  of  a  book  which  has  gone  into  a 
thirty-sixth  edition,  in  which  he  exdaims 
of  his  countrymen:   "The  German  Peo- 
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pie  in  its  present  system  of  education 
may  be  said  to  be  over-ripey  but»  in  le- 
ali1y»  this  over-ripeness  is  only  un-ripe- 
ness;  for  compared  with  culture,  the 
uncouth  is  always  unripe;  and  in  Ger- 
many»  systematic,  scientific,  drilled-in 
barbarism  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  at  home.  *You  know  our  Ger- 
many,* Beuchlin  once  wrote  to  Manu- 
tius,  *  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  unculti- 
▼ated*;  and  one  honest  German  might 
still,  to-day,  write  the  same  words  to 
another/'* 

Reuchlin,  the  learned,  the  ambassador 
to  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  professor 
at  Tiibingen,  remarkable  man  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  he  undertook,  was  perhaps 
the  best  judge  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  countiy  of  that  period;  and  his  judg- 
ment is  singulariy  ratified,  five  hundred 
years  later,  by  Humboldt,  who  said:  *'I 
was  eighteen  years  old  and  was  as  good 
as  incapable  of  anjrthing.  If  I  had  re- 
mained in  our  schools  I  should  have  been 
totally  ruined." 

What  Reuchlin  meant,  what  Hum- 
boldt meant,  and  what  the  writer  just 
quoted  means,  is  not  that  the  German 
boy  and  young  man  has  not  '*gone  to 
school,"  has  not  *'  done  his  lessons  "  every 
week-day  and  Sunday  morning — ^for  in 
Germany  there  is  no  holiday  on  Satur- 
day, as  in  America,  and  no  half-holiday 
on  Wednesday,  as  in  England — and, 
bespectacled,  stoop-shouldered,  yellow- 
faced  and  weary-eyed,  "passed"  his  va- 
rious "  StaaUexamen  **  (state-examina- 
tions); but  that  when  all  that  is  at  an 
end,  next  to  nothing  has  been  done  for 
the  manhood  of  him;  that  he  has  not 
been  developed  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  of  his  being;  has  not  been 
rounded  out;  that  an  untrained  tempera- 

^  "  Das  deutsche  Yolk  ist  in  seiiier  jetaflen  Bildung 
ubeneif ;  aber  im  Gninde  ist  diese  UEerreife  nur 
onUreile;  denn  der  Bildung gegenuber  ist  die  Bar- 
bard  stets  unreif;  und  in  Deutschland  ist  die  rate- 
matiscbe,  die  wissensdiafUidie,  die  flebOdete  Bar- 
barei  von  jebersuHausegewesen,  'Dukennstun- 
ser  DeutMAknd;  es  hat  nodi  nicht  aufffehSrtungebil- 
det  cu  sein,'  scfarieb  einst  Reuchlin  an  Manutius,  und 
kOnnte  auch  heute  nodi  etn  ehrlidier  Deutsdier  dem 
andern  sdirieben."    From  Rembrandt  ait  Erwuher, 


ment,  an  unrefined  spirit,  nay*  ooane- 
ness  and  a  rude  and  discourteous  bearing 
are  his  characteristics;  that,  even  of  ]aB 
intellectual  faculties,  one  entire  set,  name- 
ly, his  reasoning  powers,  has  been  abso- 
lutely ignored.  He  emeiges,  therefore, 
a  maimed,  unfinished  creature*  wM^dgh 
imperviou$  to  a  lojty  view  of  anything. 

Let  anyone  who  looks  below  the  sur- 
face take  the  trouble  to  scrutiniae  tiie 
branches  of  instruction  prescribed  in  tiie 
State-schools  and  he  will  find  that  logic, 
elementary  and  advanced,  is  absoit  firom 
the  curriculum;  and  that  the  absoice  in 
the  normal  or  teachers'  course  is  tiie 
more  conspicuous  by  the  comically  can- 
tious  bits  and  thin  layers  incorporated 
therein. 

The  omission  is,  of  course,  intentionaL 
To  be  taught  to  reason  would  develop 
individuality,  and  individuality*  strong 
personaUty,  is  exactly  what  Germany 
does  not  desire  to  see  developed.  A  rea- 
soning boy  would  become  an  independ- 
ent-thinking man,  and  from  all  such 
Grermany,  "in  these  days,**  prays  the 
good  Lord  to  deUver  her. 

When,  therefore,  the  same  author  adds: 
''The  Germans  of  to-day  are  not,  in- 
deed, slaves;  but  to  say  that  they  are 
really  free  human  beings  would  be  a  too 
daring  assumption.  .  .  .  They  are  only 
partially  well-bred,  still  less  are  they  re- 
fined. For  their  education  is  ungenuine, 
and  the  spurious  is  never  refined  "f — 4us 
meaning  is  patent  to  every  foreigner  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  that 
Grermans  visit. 

'*  Because  their  education  is  ungmuine'' 
— exactly! 

Ungenuineness  is  the  false  note  in  the 
modernization  of  Grermany,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  social 

von  Einem  Deutsdien.  Page  8.  Veriag  von  CL^ 
Hindifdd,  Ldpdg,  1801. 

t  "9dafen  sind  die  jetzigen  Deutidien  mm  swar 
nidit;  aber  -dass  sie  wMuidi  frde  Mcndien  mad, 
ware  eine  su  gewa^  Bdiaimtung.  .  .  .  '  WoUer- 
aogen*  nur  tneilweise,  und  lone*  nodi  wedger. 
Doinihre  Bildung  ist  unedit,  und  das  Uneditii  nie 
fein.*'  From  Remtfandt  aU  EaUhsr,  von  Einem 
Deutsdien.    Fkges  890  and  288.    Leipiig,  1881. 
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order.  And  ungenuine  at  home,  from 
its  foundations  upwards — ^for  what  lies 
closer  to  the  structural  fiber  of  a  people 
than  its  system  of  education  ? — how  can 
a  countiy  but  be  ''spurious^  in  its  rela- 
tions wiUi  other  countries  ? 

Nor  can  anyone  who  lives  dose  to  the 
heart  of  the  world's  events  and  who  has 
seen  himself,  little  by  little,  forced  to  give 
up  his  old  respect,  nay,  in  many  instances 
his  veneration,  for  the  land  of  Luther 
and  Groethe,  Humboldt  and  Bismarck, 
Bach  and  Helmholtz,  but  perceive  that 
Germany  in  international  dealings  is 
Germany  at  her  worst. 

Whether  by  connivance  in  holding 
back  freedom  and  progress  in  Russia; 
whether  when  a  guest,  intruding  upon 
State  reserves,  in  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
and  when  discovered  ramming  a  hole  into 
a  warship  in  the  harbor;  whether  in 
behaving  shiftily  in  keeping  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  made  with  the  Powers  at  Mo- 
rocco; whether  in  selling  guns  to  the 
insurgents  in  Cuba,  last  year,  and  this 
year  in  inciting  the  Japanese  in  Tokio 
and  California  against  the  United  States, 
while  pretending  fulsomest  friendship 
jar  the  United  States, — ^in  each  and  every 
case  Grermany  leaves  a  trail  of  deceit  and 
ungentlemanhood  behind. 

"For  their  education  is  ungenuine ** 
— ^the  words  surely  represent  a  fact,  else 
how  could  a  people  suffer  itself  to  be  so 
dishonored  abroad? 

Again,  how  veracious  is  the  descrip- 
tion, '*  ungenuine,'*  the  events  which 
preceded  and  forced  on  the  recent  general 
election  exemplify.  Here  is  a  countiy 
of  something  like  sixty  million  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  every  man  over  twenty- 
five,  who  is  not  an  idiot  or  a  pauper,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote.  These  voters  send 
397  members  to  the  Reichstag  or  Parlia- 
ment, and  58  spokesmen  to  tihe  Bundes- 
rath  or  Federal  Council.  Every  voter 
islin  himself  a  living  link  in  the  defense 
of  his  country,  since  he  himself  has  served, 
and  his  son  will  have  to  serve,  in  the  ranks 
or  on  the  officers'  staff  of  the  army.  He 
knows  well  what  a  United  Germany  cost 


in  sacrifice  and  bravery,  in  blood  and 
mourning,  and  that  the  awful  reckoning 
was  paid  but  thirty-seven  years  ago.  On 
the  walls  of  many  houses  stOl  hang 
swords  which  were  carried  in  that  ago- 
nizing winter  of  1870.  Yet,  with  few 
exceptions,  throughout  the  entire  citizens 
class,  or  BUrgeHhum^  neither  young  men 
nor  old  men  take  the  faintest  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  Parliament  which  grew 
out  of  the  Union;  they  know  nothing  of 
the  character  or  the  capacity  of  the  Mem- 
bers; to  few  of  the  nominally  100,000 
inhabitants  apportioned  to  each  Voting 
Division,  or  Wahlkreis,  is  even  the  name 
of  the  man  who  represents  them  familiar; 
and  this  applies  to  the  school-teachers  of 
every  grade,  not  excepting  the  head- 
masters and  masters  in  the  Gymnasiums 
and  Real-Gynmasiums;  it  is,  indeed, 
especially  true  of  these,  since  they  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions! As  for  the  58  Spokesmen  in  the 
Federal  Council,  I  doubt  whether  ten  out 
of  every  twenty  thousand  in  the  Voting 
Districts  have  ever  given  a  thought  to 
their  actual,  corporeal,  influenti^,  de- 
cision-making existence. 

In  the  lower  classes  social  democracy 
has  found  the  means  of  arousing  oppo- 
sition and  activity;  but  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  energy  of  despair.  While  university 
professors,  and  now  and  then  a  painted 
among  artists,  occasionally  exhibit  in- 
telligent interest  in  public  questions,  the 
clergy  and  literary  men  let  them  slip  by 
with  that  negative,  stereotyped  wooden- 
ness  only  to  be  found  in  the  German 
Philistine.  Journalists,  being  bought  and 
sold  by  the  Grovemment,  count  for  noth- 
ing as  human  beings  per  se;  they  are 
merely  necessary  machines,  worked  by 
royal  and  bureaucratic  wires.  Sinj^e 
exceptions,  as  just  said,  occur  in  each  of 
these  classes,  but  they  are  rare,  so  rare 
as  to  accentuate  the  rule.  Thus,  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  an  already  over^taxed  people 
as  the  bestowal  of  £9,500,000  marks,  in 
addition  to  the  millions  already  squan- 
dered upon  a  small  Protectorate  in  South- 
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west  Africa,  dignified  by  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  Cdoniea  (Colonien)^  the  peo- 
ple themselves  were  as  incapable  of  con- 
sidering it  upon  its  own  merits  as  chil- 
dren-in-arms»  and  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  political  factions,  who  told  them 
that  not  to  vote  the  millions  would  be  to 
show  themselves  disloyal,  Vuid  to  vote 
for  them  was  to  cover  themselves  with 
gloiy  as  **  faithful  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire." The  chief  argument  throughout 
the  speeches,  from  the  day  of  the  disso- 
lution to  the  day  of  the  elections,  from 
those  of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Protectorate  Department 
to  those  of  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  paid 
press,  was  that  if  the  millions  were  not 
forthcoming,  Germany  and  the  Emperor 
would  be  rendered  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations!  A  lofty  argument, 
truly,  but  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
dictum:  '*For  their  education  is  un- 
genuine."  How  ''spurious,''  they  realize 
who  have  seen  the  chicaneries  practiced 
in  regard  to  the  so-called  ''Colonies/* 
A  Berlin  daily  paper,  one  of  the  chief 
organs  of  the  Protectorate  Department, 
in  its  frantic  endeavors  to  whip  up  voters 
gave  out  that  "gold"  had  suddenly  been 
found  in  them;  then,  as  the  BUrger  did 
not  even  look  up  from  their  beer,  it  de- 
vised a  "diamond-field";  but  still  the 
citizens  were  but  languidly  aroused,  for 
there  were  no  "diamonds"  to  show; 
then  it  arranged  a  full-page  set  of  illus- 
trations, in  which  "cotton,"  "ivory," 
skins  of  animals,"  "bananas,"  "tea," 
cocoa,"  "dates,"  "rubber,"  "hemp," 
oil,"  "copper,"  "timber,"  "lemons," 
and  "oranges"  were  piled  up  in  stately 
heaps  and  emblazoned  as  "Important 
National  Products  Furnished  by  the 
Colonies" — ^but  an  evasively  worded 
phrase  below  them,  in  small  type,  when 
extricated  from  the  surrounding  obscurity, 
showed  that  the  imposing  array  of  prod- 
ucts was  indeed  "  furnished  by  Colonies," 
but  mainly  by  colonies  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  Ger- 
many importing  laige  quantities  and 
sencKng    them    to    Hambuig,    Lttbeek, 
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Bremen  and  Stettin,  as  "products  fur- 
nished by  the  Colonies." 

When  taxed  with  the  deception  the 
reply  of  a  Grerman  would  be  that  "in 
time  "  (mit  der  Zeit)  these  large  quantities 
would  be  "produced  in  our  Colonies." 

It  is  a  deception  so  infantile  that  an 
American  school-boy  would  laugh  at  it. 
But  the  American  school-boy  is  taught 
the  truth  about  his  country.  He  knows 
its  geographical  and  conunerdal  worth, 
the  value  and  character  of  its  importa- 
tions and  possessions.  He  has  good 
reason  to  know  the  facts  and  to  know 
them  accurately,  for  he  may  have  a  part, 
perhaps  a  large  part,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  those  national  and  internation- 
al interests;  whereas  the  Grerman  BUrger 
knows  just  so  much,  and  in  just  such 
manner,  as  the  authority  (Behdrde)  above 
him  desires  him  to  know,  his  part  in  the 
body  poUtic  being  to  be  conscripted  at 
twenty-one  and  to  pay  enormous  taxes 
ever  after.  He  thinks  out  nothing  for 
himself,  not  even  the  trivialities  of  daOy 
life.  From  the  hour  at  which  he  is  to 
lock  his  door  at  night,  to  the  year,  month, 
day,  hour,  and  portion  of  that  hour  when 
he  is  to  present  himself  to  the  said  Be* 
hSrde  and  begin  to  trot  around  a  drill- 
ground,  everything  is  vcrgeeehrulben. 
How  should,  then,  the  sixty  millions  of 
people  who  send  the  397  members  to  the 
Reichstag  but  be  bewildered  when  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  have  an  ojMnion  in- 
volving, as  they  are  told,  not  only  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
marks'  worth  of  "products  furnished  by 
the  Colonies,"  but "  loyalty  or  disloyalty  "  ? 

Elections  under  circumstances  such  as 
these  become  merely  farcical  manipula- 
tions prescribed,  under  normal  conditions, 
to  take  place  every  five  years,  and  under 
abnormal  conditions,  whenever  anger  at 
being  thwarted  makes  itself  felt  from 
above. 

Nor  has  it,  apparentiy,  yet  occurred  to 
the  electors  or  to  the  elected  that  if  S97 
members  sufficed  to  represent  forty  mil- 
lions, the  population  in  1871,  at  least  one- 
half  as   many   more   shovld   be  ad<fed 
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to  adequately  represent   sixty  millions. 

A  foreigner  might  infer  that  the  sys- 
tem of  voting  was  too  complicated  for 
the  comprehension  of  *'the  man  in  the 
street/*  but  save  for  one  or  two  Teutonic 
ramifications  of  detail  it  resembles  that 
pursued  in  every  constitutional  countiy. 

It  might  also  be  supposed  that  a  Fed- 
eral Union  made  up  of  26  States,  with 
58  representatives  in  its  Council,  of  which 
one  of  the  States,  Prussia,  sends  17,  or 
seventeen  times  as  many  as  any  other 
single  Staie^  save  Bavaria,  which  sends 
six.  Saxony  and  Wlirttemburg  which  send 
four,  Baden  and  Hessen,  which  send 
three,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Braun- 
schweig, which  send  two  each, — ^it  might 
be  supposed  that  such  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  would  excite  activity  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  curiosity,  to  ascer- 
tain what  Prussia  intended  from  year  to 
year  to  vote  one^s  own  State  into/  For  it 
is  to  that  that  the  said  preponderance 
amounts.  In  no  other  dviliased  countiy 
of  the  universe  would  so  gigantic  an  ad- 
vantage be  permitted  to  one  State  over 
its  sister  States.  That  it  is  submitted 
to  by  Germans  with  lamb-like  acquies- 
cence, not  to  say  atrophy,  exemplifies 
the  ignorant  indifference  to  national  dig- 
nity on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Suppose  Massachusetts  should  say  to 
California,  **  I  did  more  to  free  the  slaves 
before  the  Civil  war  than  you  did,  there- 
fore I  shall  send  seventeen  Senators  to 
Washington,  but  you  may  send  only  six.** 
Or,  "  Virginia  and  I  were  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States,  we  are  the 
nucleus  of  America,  we  shall  therefore 
send  forty-eight  Senators  to  Washington, 
but  all  of  the  other  States  may  send  but 
one  each,  save  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  may 
send  three,  and  North  and  South  Caro^ 
Una,  which  may  send  two  each.*' 

What  would  be  the  reply  of  the  sane 
Califomian  and  the  indignant  citizens  of 
all  the  other  States?  Suiely:  "^ We  are 
united  in  quality,  not  by  quantity  of  priv- 
ilege, and  upon  tiiat  our  Union  is  based." 


And  the  day  must  certainly  come  when 
Bavaria,  older,  more  thoroughly  German 
than  Prussia;  when  Wlirttemburg,  Braun- 
schweig, Hessen,  Anhalt,  and  all  the 
other  Grerman  States  will  open  their  po- 
litical eyes  to  the  childish  servility  of  their 
present  position;  when  Hanover  will 
demand  back  her  stolen  birthright,  and 
become  in  name  as  she  has  never  ceased 
to  be  in  reaUty,  a  sovereignty,  more  truly 
German  in  fiber  and  impulse  than  Prus- 
sia— a  mushroom  kingdom,  dating  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— ^with  its  Slavonic,  Polish,  Masuric, 
Kassubic,  Lithuanian,  Courlandish, 
Czech,  Mahrisch,  WencUsh  and  Walloon 
mixtures,  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Who  can  doubt  that  if  Hanover  were 
to  place  her  claim  to  recovery  of  her 
robbed  throne  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
European  Powers  and  America,  she 
would  be  upheld,  and  the  King  of  Han- 
over, whose  house  antedates  that  of 
HohenzoUem  by  half  a  thousand  years, 
would  take  his  place,  where  he  belongs, 
in  the  Federal  Council,  side  by  side  with 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Bavaria 
and  the  King  Of  Wlirttemburg?  This 
would  be  the  natural,  the  just,  the  only 
conclusive  settlement  of  the  Brunsrmdc 
Succession  Question^  which  again  this 
year  crops  up  to  arouse  bitter  feeling. 

**  If  I  had  to  choose  between  a  United 
Germany  and  the  HohenzoUem  Family,*' 
Prince  Hohenlohe  represents  Bismarck 
to  have  said,  ''I  should  let  the  Hohen- 
zollems  go  whistle!**  and  every  upright 
Gennan  heart  must  echo  the  deep  sig- 
nificance underlying  the  jesting  words. 
For  it  was  for  a  union  of  racial  qualities, 
racial  ideals,  heartily,  worthily,  vitally 
bound  together  in  one  Gfffytan,  not  one 
Prussian  Empire  that  men  fought  in 
1870;  not  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  a 
HohenzoUem  King  to  an  Imperial  throne, 
though  that  King  were  the  brave,  kindly, 
modert,  healthful-minded  old  soldier, 
William  the  First. 

A  comic  incident  of  the  recent  elections 
was  the  declaring  of  1,865  Conservative 
votes  invalid,  because  the  name  of  the 
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candidate,  Herr  Reinhardi,  was  incor- 
rectly spelled.  Either  a  d  was  left  out, 
OT  at  did  not  appear,  thou^  eadi  omis- 
sion leaves  the  name  intact;  thou^ 
there  was  no  Herr  Reinhard^  with  a  i, 
and  no  Herr  Reinhart,  with  a  i,  with 
whom  Herr  Reinhardiy  of  both  d  and  U 
could  be  OHifused;  though  it  was  not 
pretended  that  anyone  but  the  candidate 
of  the  d  and  the  i  could  be  meant;  yet 
correctly  spelled  on  1,S05  voting  slips  he 
was  not,  and  so  to  him  those  votes  were 
lost.  And  yet  Germans  wonder  why 
foreigners  laugh! 

Within  the  Reichstag,  existence,  until 
one  obtains  the  due,  appears  chaotic. 
Eleven  di£Perent  Parteien^  or  Parties, 
address  the  PrenderU,  or  Speaker.  The 
innumerable  divisions  puzzle  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  observer,  who  sees  no  reason  for 
more  than  two  strong  parties  in  any  par- 
liamentary country.  That  business  in 
the  House  should  go  forward  at  all,  with 
Conservatives,  Agrarians,  National-lib- 
erals, Anti-Semites,  Radicals,  Ultramon- 
tanes,  Polish  Nationalists,  Social  Demo- 
crats, Alsatians,  Danish  Nationalists, 
and  Gruelphs,  is  matter  for  wonder.  The 
wonder  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Radicals  consist  of  three,  the  Conserva- 
tives of  two,  the  Agrarians  of  two,  and 
the  Anti-Semites  of  three  groups.  None 
of  the  "Parties"  appear  to  realize  that 
this  detached  condition  of  things  is  a 
deterrent  factor  in  their  country's  progress 
and  that  a  Parliament  occupied  with  such 
small  differences  is  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  great  reasons  for  its  existence  as  a 
Parliament.  The  two  largest  parties, 
the  Center,  or  Ultramontanes,  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  whose  coalition  out- 
witted the  ChanceUor,  are  a  striking  con- 
trast to  one  another.  The  former  is 
made  up  of  Catholic  land-owners.  Cath- 
olic priests  (for  clerics  sit  in  the  Reich- 
stag) and  Catholic  journalists.  Their 
strength  lies  in  the  unanimity,  and  as 
they  return  after  the  recent  elections  with 
four  new  constituencies  and  no  losses, 
their  number — increased  to  108,  almost 
a  third  of  the  whole  House — ^will  remain 


a  formidable  menace  to  the  ChancrifcMT^s 
next  plans.  Should  tbej  unite  widi  die 
Pcdish  Nationalists,  for  instance,  txr  again 
with  the  Social  Democrats,  the  oomlnna- 
tion  could  easily  outvote  any  other  that 
the  ChanoeUcM*  is  likdy  to  invent;  for 
the  National-Liberals  and  the  Radicals 
are  an  uncertain  quantity  in  any  measure 
which  involves  fraternity  with  the  Con- 
servatives. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
occasion  for  a  trial  of  strength  will  be 
given  them;  but  that  the  outrage  of  last 
summer  and  the  events  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  will  be  forgott^i,  is  not  likely. 
Their  most  brilliant  orator  and,  at  the 
moment,  most  prominent  member,  is 
Herr  Erzberger,  to  whose  efforts  the  ex- 
posure of  the  dishonesty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Protectorate  and  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  Minister,  Podbieski,  are  due. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  equally 
unanimous  and  are  composed  of  the  poor- 
est and  the  struggling  well-to-do  working- 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
North,  and  especially  South,  Germany; 
of  the  mechanics  in  the  large  towns  and 
the  small  shop-keepers  in  the  cities,  who 
have  forcibly  emancipated  themselves 
from  as  many  forms  of  muzzling  as  are 
consistent  with  spending  their  days  at 
home,  instead  of  under  restraint,  for 
MajestatB — and  other — Beleidigungefi. 
Their  opposition,  though  always  vigor- 
ous, is  not,  as  just  said,  always  intdligent, 
for  the  sufferer  from  hunger,  the  protester 
against  infinitesimal  wages  with  l<Hig 
hours,  and  the  embittered  fanatic  are 
often  blinded  by  hate.  But  they  do  end- 
less good  in  a  country  so  dead  in  political 
energy  as  is  Germany,  and  they  constantiy 
improve  in  quali^  and  self-contrcd. 
Their  organization  is  wonderful.  For 
nine  years  they  have  held  all  the  six 
Voting  Divisions  of  Berlin,  save  one,  the 
First,  in  which  the  CasUe  'and  several 
Palaces  are  situated.  That  one,  in  die 
Berlin  tongue,  has  been  ** saved**  from 
them  (gerettet)^  less  by  that  august  dr- 
cumstance  than  by  the  manipulations  ci 
police  authority;  for  it  is  plain  to  the 
least  instructed  observer  that  the  streets 
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behind  the  "Schloss*^  and  along  the 
canal  to  the  north  form  one  of  the  supply 
grounds  of  the  party.  How  greatly  they 
tiiey  are  feared  is  constantly  manifested 
in  the  daily  press  which,  by  command, 
loses  no  opportunity  to  speak  slurringly 
of  them.  The  dread  on  the  part  of  die 
Government  has  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  because  many  university 
students  and  several  professors  are  known 
to  incline  to  Socialistic  principles.  When 
they  lose  a  district,  the  loss  is  heralded 
from  north  to  south,  with  prognostica- 
tions of  their  decline  and  covert  sneers  at 
their  leaders.  But  the  Socialists  smile, 
as  they  may  well  afford  to  do;  for  with 
all  their  blunders  and  exaggerations — 
and  these  are  many — ^they  are,  as  just 
said,  the  only  forceful  element  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  country.  They  enter  the 
new  Reichstag  with  eight  additional, 
and  the  loss  of  several  former,  seats;  but 
the  losses  for  the  most  part  go  to  their 
political  next  of  kin,  the  Radicals,  and 
their  position  in  the  House,  as  numerically 
next  to  the  Center,  remains  unchanged. 
Their  leader,  Herr  August  Bebel,  is  a 
carpenter  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  be- 
came the  chairman  of  an  association  for 
the  education  of  workingmen,  was  elected 
to  the  North  Grerman  Reichstag  in  1867, 
and  has  sat  in  the  reorganized  All-German 
Reichstag  continuously  since  1883, — 
that  is,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 
He  is,  without  exception,  the  abl^ 
speaker  in  the  House  and  by  far  the  most 
influential  party  chief  in  the  Empire; 
yet  his  speeches  are  never  reported  in 
full,  and  the  portions  given  out  are  in- 
variably preceded  or  followed  by  a  line 
or  a  phrase  of  would-be  contempt.  Eveiy 
effort  is  made  to  minimize  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  and  telling  conmion-sense,  but 
he  is  personally  too  highly  respected,  and 
publicly  too  powerful,  to  be  frowned 
down.  His  long  fight  of  twenty-five 
years  has  developed  in  him  a  grim  humor 


which  enables  him  to  shake  off  stings  with 
a  good-natured  gibe  and  pass  on  to  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  moulding  of 
the  Reichstag  into  a  Parliament  reaUy 
representative  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless  certain  insults  defy  ob- 
livion; and  they  who  were  called  by  an 
enraged  Royalty  ''fellows  who  have  no 
country  **  (Valerlandsloie  Oesetten),  do 
not  forget  the  phrase.  That  it  should  be 
dreamed  that  they  would,  or  could,  and 
that  three  years  afterwards  they  would 
tamely  submit  to  be  browbeaten  into 
voting  for  that  Royalty's  latest  caprice, 
is  but  one  more  indication  of  the  false 
strain  in  Germany's  modem  life,  and 
verification  of  the  words,  **  For  their  edu- 
cation is  ungenuine,  and  the  spurious  is 
never  refined." 

"  FurcvlcB  Caudine  " — "  the  Caudine 
Pass;"  quoted  a  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag, and  not  a  Socialist,  in  the  excited 
days  before  the  dissolution;  and  ''the 
Caudium  Yoke  dangling  near"  added 
another, — a  strange  quotation  to  occur 
to  men  as  appropriate  to  themselves  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuiy! 
But  the  events  of  the  past  ten  months 
have,  as  the  best  friends  of  National  Unity 
believe,  prepared  the  way  for  preventing 
the  fastening  of  the  Yoke,  which  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  at  last  begun  to 
perceive  as  threatening  its  dignity, — the 
Yoke  of  Imperial  Whun,  Imperial  Jeal- 
ousy, Imperial  Vanity,  as  contrasted  with 
NaHmal  Welfare,  National  Healthful 
Progress. 

The  Twelfth  Reichstag  of  United  Ger- 
many, then,  opens  with  an  entirely  new 
impetus;  emerging  from  the  nurseiy  to 
numhood's  stage  of  Pailiamentary  and 
political  independence.  And  eveiy  on- 
looker who  believes  well-balanced  man- 
hood to  be  the  finest  thing  this  earth 
affords  will  wish  it  and  its  future  God- 
speed! Maynabd  Butler. 

Prussia. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Bt  Professor  Edwin  Maxet,  LL.D. 


THE  SPEECH  from  the  Throne, 
February  IS,  1907,  has  again 
brought  into  Uie  foreground  of  English 
politics  the  question  of  readjusting  the 
relation  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  following  sentences  should  have 
caused  some  consternation  in  the  upper 
House:  ''Serious  questions  affecting  the 
working  of  our  parliamentary  system 
have  arisen  from  die  unfortunate  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses.  My 
ministers  have  this  important  subject 
under  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty." 

That  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the 
force  of  this  language,  it  is  well  that  we 
examine  with  some  care  the  legislation 
upon  the  subject  which  is  responsible  for 
the  present  strained  relations  between  the 
Commons  and  Lords.  For  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  are  divided  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  The  rock  upon  which 
they  may  split  has  not  been  raised  above 
the  surface  by  any  sudden  seismic  move- 
ment. The  question  of  the  degree  of 
control  which  the  State  should  exercise 
over  the  public-schools,  or,  if  you  please, 
to  what  extent  public  education  should 
be  secularized,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
one  of  considerably  more  than  purely 
academic  interest.  In  other  words,  it 
has  been  a  question  of  practical  politics 
almost  from  time  "whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
Yet  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  past  century  will  give  us  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  idea  of  the  genesis  of  the 
present  trouble. 

In  1807  the  Whitbread  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Conmions.  This  provided  for 
a  school  in  each  parish  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  taxpayers.  It  would 
have  provided  England  with  a  national 
system  of  education  similar  to  that  pos- 


sessed by  other  leading  countries.  But 
the  clerical  influence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  too  strong  to  permit  of  any 
such  dangerous  and  revolutionary  inno- 
vations, hence  the  bill  was  defeated* 
The  fate  of  this  bill  seems  to  have  dis* 
couraged  further  action  in  the  same  di*- 
rection  for  over  half  a  century.  But 
finally  in  1870  the  Liberal  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  getting  through  a  bill  which  provided 
for  a  system  of  schools  supported  by 
taxes  and  controlled  by  school  boards 
elected  by  the  various  school  districts. 
While  this  was  a  compromise  and  would 
of  course  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfactoiy» 
it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
was  a  decided  advance  over  what  had 
previously  existed.  Perhaps  the  strangest 
thing  connected  with  this  measure  is 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
Conservative  party  is  always  in  controly 
should  have  accepted  it.  Yet  at  that 
time  they  did  not  seem  to  have  so  exalted 
an  idea  of  their  prerogatives  as  at  present, 
or  it  may  be  that  Gladstone  had  a  more 
convincing  way  of  expounding  their  con- 
stitutional rights  than  has  Sir  Heniy 
Campbell-Bannerman.  At  any  rate  the 
Lords  yielded  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  the  system  thus  established  worked 
fairly  well. 

But  in  1902  the  Conservatives  felt 
themselves  so  strongly  entrenched  in 
power  that  it  seemed  to  them  safe  to 
enact  any  legislation  which  pleased  their 
fancy.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  they 
changed  the  school  law  so  as  to  increase 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church 
over  the  public-schools.  This  was  ef« 
fected  by  substituting  for  the  school 
boards  elected  by  the  district,  committees 
appointed  by  the  county  and  municipal 
government.  This  made  it  easier  for 
tiie  Conservatives,  in  which  the  clerical 
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element  is  strong,  to  dominate  the  com- 
mittees, determine  the  curriculum^  and 
in  short  to  manage  the  schools. 

In  districts  where  the  Non-conformists 
were  in  the  majority  this  domination  by 
the  Established  Church  was  particularly 
distasteful.  So  much  so  that  many  of 
them  refused  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  in  which,  now,  instruction 
was  given  to  which  they  were  conscien- 
tiously and  uncompronusingly  opposed. 
Those  who  had  property  permitted  it  to 
be  distrained  raUier  than  pay  what  they 
conceived  to  be  an  unjust  tax,  and  those 
who  had  no  property  preferred  imprison- 
ment to  submission.  While  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gauge  exactly  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent governmental  acts  in  deciding  elec- 
tions, there  can  be  no  mistake  in  con- 
cluding that  the  unprecedented  liberal 
victoiy  of  last  year  was  due  in  large  part 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  Balfour  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
public-schools. 

As  reform  in  the  public-school  system 
was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  campaign, 
upon  coming  into  power  the  Ldberal 
party  proceeded  to  redeem  its  pledge. 
For  this  purpose  the  Birrell  Bill  was  in- 
troduced and  passed  by  the  Conmions  by 
a  decided  majority.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  are:  abohtion  of  religious 
tests  for  teachers,  exclusion  of  all  partic- 
ular forms  of  catechism,  and,  what  was 
of  prime  importance,  it  placed  all  schools 
supported  by  taxes  under  public  control. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bill 
does  not  exclude  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
from  the  public-schools,  but  simply  all 
denominational  interpretations  of  it.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  a  majority  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  people  would  favor  the  exclusion  of  idl 
teaching  of  the  Bible  from  the  public- 
schools,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  majority 
disapproves  of  the  present  tests  which 
have  resulted  in  practically  all  teachers 
in  the  public-schools  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  That  schools 
supported  by  the  public  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  public,  and  not  by  the 
Church,  seems  so  natural  and  self-evident 
to  Americans  as  not  to  admit  of  argument. 


When  the  Birrell  Bill  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  body  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  impress  upon  it  its  personality. 
Before  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mons it  had  been  changed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  even  more  reactionary 
than  the  Balfour  Act  of  1902,  just  as 
though  the  recent  elections  had  resulted 
in  a  Conservative  victory.  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  House  of  Lords  had 
not  heard  of  what  happened  at  the  recent 
elections,  or  that  they  applied  to  those 
results  a  rule  of  interpretation  peculiar 
to  themselves,  or  that  they  did  not  care 
what  took  place  in  the  diections.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  reach.  In  other  words,  the 
conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  as  regards  this  ques- 
tion a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  deal  more 
involved  in  the  present  dispute  than  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  a  change  in 
the  school  law.  The  issue  goes  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  a  very  practical  way  it  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  ihe  House 
of  Lords,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not 
so  far  out  of  harmony  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple as  to  be  intolerable?  Many  of  us 
on  this  side  the  Atiantic  could  answer 
this  question  with  but  ten  minutes'  re- 
flection and  be  absolutely  sure  that  we 
were  correct. 

But  the  question  is  not  one  to  be  ans- 
wered in  any  such  cavalier  fashion.  To 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman,  unlike  that 
of  the  Frenchman,  government  is  not 
something  to  be  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract but  is  an  organism  whose  roots 
reach  deep  into  the  past  and  can  only  be 
understood  historiciGdly.  The  weight 
which  the  Englishman  attaches  to  tea- 
ditions  is  therefore  a  factor  which  must 
not  be  left  out  of  account  in  considering 
a  question  of  thb  sort.  A  scheme  of 
government  which  leaves  out  of  account 
tile  mental  constitution  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  applied  is  of  use  as 
an  index  to  the  type  of  mind  which. 
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vised  it,  but  its  usefulness  ends  at  that  point. 

Given  the  perennial  regard  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  for  traditicms  and  its  instinc- 
tive respect  for  nobility,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  amtinued  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  even  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  in  no  immediate  danger  pro- 
vided that  body  is  content  to  share  with 
the  Crown  the  office  of  representing  the 
dignity  of  the  realm  and  leave  the  Com- 
mons to  represent  the  power.  But  if  not 
satisfied  to  play  this  harmless  rdle^  it  in- 
sists upon  asserting  its  prerogatives  and 
exercising  power,  in  short,  if  it  insists 
upon  challenging  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  test  of  strength,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  such  pretensions  foUowed 
by  their  logical  consequences — important 
changes  in  the  English  Constitution. 

The  present  challenge,  for  it  cleariy  is 
a  challenge,  may  not  be  accepted.  The 
Commons  may  conclude  that  the  present 
is  not  an  opportune  time  to  force  the  issue. 
The  fact  that  the  Irish  Nationalists,  a 
large  contingent  of  the  majority  party 
which  on  most  questions  vote  solidly 
with  the  Liberals  are  solidly  opposed  to 
them  on  this  question  may  tend  to  dis- 
suade the  Premier  from  forcing  the  issue 
upon  this  question.  The  additional  fact 
that  the  present  Premier  is  not  a  preem- 
inently great  and  aggressive  leader  and 
his  advanced  years  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  a  compromise  rather  than  a 
dedsive  battle. 

If,  however, '  the  Premier  should  de- 
cide that  the  present  time  and  the  educa- 
tion question  are  as  good  as  any  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  growth  of  democratic  ideas  in  Eng- 
land have  in  fact  shorn  the  Lords  of  their 
ancient  prerogatives,  he  will  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people  for 
a  mandate  upon  the  question.  Should  a 
majority  be  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  favoring  his  view,  the  House 
of  Lords  might  then  conclude  that  as  it 
cannot  be  popular  it  should  at  least  be 
politic  and  yield,  otherwise  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  ancient  institution  of  govern- 
ment would  no  doubt  be  begun  at  once. 


How  thoroiigfagQUig  the  reorganization 
would  be  would  of  coarse  depend  upon 
the  temper  of  the  Commons  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  leaders.  Tie  mildest  form 
which  it  couM  take  would  be  the  addition 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  change 
the  present  minority  into  a  majority. 
This,  however,  would  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  It  would  sim|dy  increase  the 
unwieldiness  of  a  body  that  is  already 
too  large  to  be  a  really  deliberative  as- 
sembly. What  is  needed,  and  what  must 
eventually  come,  is  a  fundamental  change 
in  its  constitution  that  will  make  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  not  of  classes. 

Whatever  reas<m  there  may  once  have 
been  for  providing  that  the  clergy  as  sudi 
should  be  entitled  to  a  certain  number 
of  seats  in  a  national  legislative  body, 
the  evolution  of  ideas  of  government  has 
caused  that  reason  to  disappear.  We  are 
no  longer  in  the  ecclesiastical  stage  of 
political  development.  Men  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  one's  ability  as  a  I^ 
islator  simply  because  his  devoutness 
and  learning  in  theology  have  entitled 
him  to  a  sacerdotal  robe.  The  political 
experience  of  mankind  has  made  it  dear 
that  the  qualifications  for  priesthood  are 
not  necessarily  a  guarantee  of  ability  in 
statecraft.  In  fact  it  has  proven  that 
they  do  not  generally  go  together,  that 
the  type  of  mind  which  qualifies  for  the 
one  disqualifies  for  the  other. 

That  the  landed  gentry  as  such  should 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  in  die 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present 
without  any  adequate  justification.  The 
justification  it  once  had,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  justified,  has  been  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  industrial  development  of 
the  nation.  While  it  is  usual  for  changes 
in  laws  to  lag  behind  the  changes  in  sooal 
or  industrial  conditions  upon  which  they 
rest,  it  is  dangerous  for  an  institution 
which  is  out  of  harpiony  with  existing 
ideas  and  conditions  to  presume  too 
much  upon  mere  inertia. 

Edwin  Maxbt. 

University  of  Nebraska^ 
Lincoln^  Neb. 
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UQUOR  LAWS. 

Bt  Finuct  C.  Hendrickson. 


WHEN  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of 
State,  speaking,  as  many  be- 
lieve, for  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
declared  that  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  to  correct  certain  evils  was 
because  the  States  *'no  longer  do  ade- 
quately" what  they  formerly  did,  he 
failed  to  note,  or  admit,  that  tixe  Federal 
Government  which  he  lauded  was  itself 
constantly  thwarting  the  will  of  people 
of  the  States  and  preventing  the  success, 
or  even  a  fair  trial,  of  State  liquor 
laws. 

The  States  have  been  active  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  evils  constantly  flowing 
from  the  drink  traffic.  From  the  low 
license  policy  which  generally  prevailed 
in  years  past,  a  large  per  cent,  of  tiie  States 
passed  to  the  experiment  of  high  license, 
and,  despairing  of  success  in  dealing 
with  the  evils  incident  to  the  license  sys- 
tem through  direct  State  legislative  action, 
generally  left  further  changes  in  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  to  the  people  themselves, 
with  the  result  that,  through  the  refer- 
endum the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
number  of  States  adopted  prohibition 
and  made  it  fundamental,  some  of  which 
still  retain  the  law,  while  through  the 
extension  of  the  referendum  and  local- 
option  plan,  the  '*dry"  area  in  license 
States  has  been  increased  until  more  than 
80,000,000  people  are  now  living  under 
prohibition  and  local-option  laws.  In 
addition  to  the  ''dry"  area  now  existing, 
much  area  formerly  placed  in  the  "dry" 
colunm  went  back  to  some  experiment 
under  license,  the  people  of  such  "dry" 
area  finding  themselves  helpless  against 
interstate  shipments  solely  within  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
correct  statistical  table  would  likely  show 
that  nearly  half  the  voters  of  the  States 
have,  at  some  time  during  the  agitation 
of  the  tempenmce  and  prohibition  ques- 


tion declared  for  the  abolition   of  the 
licensed  liquor  traffic. 

That  such  an  oft-expressed  and  per- 
sistent sentiment  among  the  people  of 
the  States  to  rid  themselves  of  the  evils 
of  the  traffic  should  receive  no  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  unbelievable  except  that  the 
fact  is  before  us  mountain  high.  And 
worse  still,  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  should  be  used,  as  they  are, 
to  strengthen  lawlessness  in  the  States 
and  defeat  the  constitutionally  expressed 
will  of  the  people,  presents  an  anomaly 
which,  to  do  justice  at  home  and  preserve 
our  honor  abroad  as  representing  a  har- 
monious free  government,  cannot  be 
corrected  too  soon.  Despite  all  this,  the 
Secretary  of  State  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

How  has  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
since  1862,  met  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  States  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  questicm?  By  friendly  coop- 
eration ?  By  making  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  comport  with 
and  support  the  police  powers  of  the 
States?  By  frowning  upon  the  enemies 
of  State  liquor  laws  ?  Unfortunately  for 
all,  just  the  opposite  policy  has  been 
pursued.  Under  the  Intenud  Revenue 
Acts  of  1794  and  1818  respectively,  the 
Federal  Grovemment  was  forbidden  to 
recognize  as  legal  under  its  taxing  powers 
what  the  States  prohibited  under  their 
reserved  police  powers.  Under  the  War 
Revenue  Measure  of  186£  as  interpreted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  both  these 
honorable  precedents  were  spumed,  and 
the  Federal  Govemment  began  a  policy 
of  obstruction  to  the  success  of  State 
liquor  laws  which  has  ccmtinued  to  this 
day,  a  policy  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  constitution.  The 
Treasuiy  Department  sells  tax  receipts 
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to  applicants  who  txHiduct  "joints," 
"blind  tigers,"  and  other  illegal  places 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  prohibition  and 
local-option  territory,  as  well  as  to  "  speak* 
easies"  in  license  territory.  No  matter 
what  pohcy  the  people  of  the  States  may 
choose  the  Federal  Government,  under 
the  Act  of  18618,  acts  in  a  manner  to  "  dis- 
parage," contrary  to  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, the  choice  made.  Not  content 
with  selling  Tax  Receipts  to  the  lawless 
liquor  element  in  the  States,  wheteby  the 
holders  plead  before  juries  they  ought 
not  to  be  convicted  under  State  laws  be- 
cause they  hold  a  "  Government  License  " 
internal  revenue  collectors  are  prohibited 
by  the  Treasury  Department  from  testi- 
fying in  the  State  courts  as  to  who  are 
tiie  holders  of  these  Receipts,  a  rule  the 
Deportment  insists  upon  enforcing. 

Not  only  that,  but  through  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  littlefield-Dolli- 
ver  measure,  whereby  the  States  would 
be  permitted  to  exercise  control  of  inter- 
state shipments  of  prohibited  liquors  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  State  border, 
the  Federal  Government  has  throughout 
the  whole  complex  situation  thrown  its 
influence  with  the  "outside  nullifiers." 
Through  the  sale  of  Tax  Receipts  to  the 
lawless  inside  prohibition  and  local-op- 
tion territory,  and  permitting  interstate 


commerce  to  he  used  by  the  "DuUifien" 
of  State  liquor  laws  outaide  prohibiHon 
and  local-option  territory,  the  Fedenl 
Government  has  proven  the  bulwark  and 
hope  of  those  who  sought  and  still  auk 
to  overthrow  the  will  of  the  peo[^  oS  lim 
States  on  this  questicHi.  Drapite  all  tUi 
obstruction  and  disparagement  ot  tlieir 
efforts,  the  people  have  goat  steadi^ 
forward  increasing  the  "dry"  ana  of  m 
States  through  the  referendum,  and  tfaoi 
commendable  activity  in  tfaii  i 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  g 
criticism  enumerating  what  the 
have  not  done.  It  is  only  latelj  dufctfli 
Federal  Government  awakened  to  At 
fact  that  burdensome  evils  grew  «■! 
flourished  at  its  own  door,  while  die  flWH. 
have,  through  a  period  ot  a 


ering  many  years,  gone  steadily  fonmd 
increasing  the  "  dry "  area,  and  did  All 
often  in  the  face  of  the  argument  Alt 
their  sacrifice  of  revenue  from  lioCBM 
would  be  of  little  avail  because  they  conU 
not  control  interstate  shipments.  'One 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment  stands  out  more  prominently  wim 
we  reflect  that,  despite  the  lack  f^  comi^ 
on  its  part,  the  States  promptly  support 
all  rightful  Federal  authori^. 

Fqh^t  C.  HEKDBicxacnr. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
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Bt  WiLLiAif  D.  McCrackik,  A.M., 

FInt  lUadv  ot  The  Pint  Chunk  of  Chriit,  SaiaDtiit,  la  Boatom,  Uu 


M^ft"^'^  of  Christiui 
HtCndan,  A.M.,  vDl  be  of  speiaal  iolCTcat  __ 
our  old  Ruden,  wbo  wiU  Kmcmber  hii  coDtribu- 
tioiu  to  Thk  Abbha  which  wpeued  loon  after 
it  wu  founded.  Ut.  McCradcm  had  then  re- 
cently returned  from  «  aoioun)  of  aome  yean  in 
SwiticiUnd,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consult  origiul 
aoutces  of  information  for  Eia  oamprehenoTe  hii- 
tory  of  Switieriand.  Tiie  leria  of  papen  whidi 
be  prepared  and  whidi  appeared  in  tbe  early  nine- 
ties, attracted  gen«al  atteotioD  amoi^  tbe  miMe 
thou^tful  and  lundamoitBl  thinken. 

Bendei  hia  admirable  biftory.  The  Rim  of  tkt 
Swim  RmbHt,  Ux.  HcCrackan  i«  tbe  author  ol 
•ereral  Katalariy  and  mtveatii^  worki. 


At  a  time  when  ao  mudi  r 


of  Cbritt,  Scientist,  in  Bodon,  Mu-ucbusetta,  « 
be  wdoomed  by  all  thinkns  whose  3«jjm  of  fainea 
and  lore  of  truth  an  greater  tiian  the  thraldom  d 
"-judioe  and  prectmcenad  opiniona. — "-"■■ —  ^ 
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MANKIND  has  the  right  to  ask  and 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  just 
God  the  understanding  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  all  its  troubles.  It  is  entitled  to 
be  sliown  the  correct  way  by  which  it 
may  work  out  its  own  salvation,  complete 
health,  holiness  and  happiness,  and  "on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

But  the  question  arises,  are  the  meth- 
ods of  cure  and  reform  commonly  used 
based  upon  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  or  of  the  proper 
and  permanent  results  to  be  obtained? 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  at  no  time 
in  the  worid's  history  have  reformative, 
humanitarian  and  progressive  impulses 
been  more  potent  than  they  are  to^lay. 
The  altruistic  sense  is  expressing  itself 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The  desire  to 
do  for  others,  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, to  bring  cheer  to  the  forlorn  and 
comfort  to  the  distressed,  to  set  on  their 
feet  the  disabled  and  incapacitated,  in 


a  word,  to  heal  the  sick,  save  the  sinner 
and  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved, 
this  earnest  desire  is  more  and  more 
forcing  men  to  seek  a  scientific  solution 
for  human  woes  and  problems.  The 
prevailing  conviction  among  thinkers  is 
that  there  must  be  first  some  special, 
satisfying  explanation  of  existing  condi- 
tions, then  some  complete  method,  some 
definite  and  precise  way  of  meeting  and 
mastering  evil  and  revealing  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth,  here  and  now, — and 
there  is  such  a  way.  To  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  however,  this  way  is  still 
unknown.  The  regrettable  fact  that  cur- 
rent theories  do  not  explain  sufficiently, 
and  that  prevalent  methods  and  means 
merely  alleviate  the  distressing  conditions 
of  which  mankind  complains,  without 
destroying  them,  is  proof  that  more  fun- 
damental and  radical  treatment  is  neces- 
sary. 

TTie  experiiences   of  those   who   have 
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tried  to  institute  reforms  have  commonly 
run  in  grooves  of  hardship  and  disillu- 
sion. They  have  suffered,  each  in  his 
or  her  way.  Some  have  placed  their 
ambitions  on  false  phantoms,  and  conse- 
quently their  desires  have  not  borne  the 
fruit  they  expected.  They  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  friends,  in  theories, 
in  certain  arts  and  sciences,  in  conven- 
tional charities;  in  reforms,  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic,  from  which  they 
hoped  too  much.  They  have  thought 
in  the  still  hours,  pondered  and  wonder- 
ed; perhaps  they  liave  been  called  upon 
to  fight  for  their  convictions.  The  best 
men  seemed  to  fall,  or  at  least  to  fail; 
right  did  not  seem  to  conquer.  Then 
can  we  be  satisfied  that  the  methods  here- 
tofore tried  and  the  results  so  far  obtained 
were  right  and  proper,  or  in  accord  with 
divine  justice  ? 


Christian  Science  enables  one  to  think 
along  new  lines,  correct  lines.  It  teaches 
a  change  of  thought,  making  thought  sd- 
entific.  Think  right  and  you  will  do  right 
and  be  right !  Be  a  man ;  take  possession 
of  yourself  and  do  not  let  circumstances 
take  possession  of  you !  After  that,  turn 
around  and  help  others  to  do  the  same! 

Christian  Scientists  believe  in  whole- 
some happiness,  and  in  its  realization 
here  and  now.  They  desire  to  share 
this  happiness  with  all  men.  They  once 
sought  satisfaction  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  in  other  ideals;  now  tber 
find  that  this  new  interpretation  of  life 
which  has  come  to  them  through  the 
teachings  of  Science  and  Health  wuK 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  by  Maiy  Baker 
G.  Eddy  makes  them  better  men  and 
women,  more  useful  in  their  several  oc- 
cupations and  staticms  in  lite.     Can  any- 
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one  hope  for  more  than  an  understanding 
of  peace  and  plenty,  health  and  an  ahid- 
ing  sense  of  safety  ?  This  is  what  Chris- 
tian Science  gives  and  it  equips  those  who 
strive  for  the  mastery  over  false  thinking 
with  the  necessary  power  and  wisdom 
to  help  others  along  the  same  road. 

"  How  can  I  leam  about  Christian 
Science?"  asks  the  average  reader.  He 
may  listen  to  many  advisers  before  some 
person  of  good  sense  will  say  to  him, 
"Go  and  see  for  yourself,"  Where  else 
can  anyone  expect  to  leam  what  Chris- 
tian Science  really  is  except  among  those 
who  already  understand  and  practise  it. 
But  there  is  one  thing  needful,  namely, 
a  sincere  desire.  The  impressions  of 
every  honest  inquirer  have  value.  If  he 
has  entered  upon  his  investigation  of 
Christian  Science  with  a  sense  of  needing 
mental,  moral  or  physical  health,  he  will 
almost  invariably  find  himself  benefited, 
even  before  knowing  how  it  is  done;   in 
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any  case  lie  will  1k'  iiiipri'ssod  with  the 
gvni'Ril  air  of  ha{)|>ini<s.s,  health  and  in- 
teHig(.'n<-e  which  jx'rvjuU's  tlii'  ranks  of 
Chriiitian  Scientists,  l^licy  are  not  taiif^ht 
to  Ix'lieve  that  spirituahty  is  loiig-faivd. 
Tliey  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  humor  as 
any  other  Kr<nip  of  i>c<»ple.  In  fact,  joy- 
ousness    and    (jood    natiirp    charaeterize 

.their  attitude  towanls  all  men.  More- 
over, they  frrant  to  every  critie  full  riplit 

ito  his  own  opinions,  ]>rovided  he  does  not 
try  to  make  erroneous  opinions  appear 
to  I)e  theirs.  In  common  with  all  other 
people,  they  <lemand  that  npiniun.s  shall 

iiw  bHsed  upon  correct  statements  of  fact, 
end  shall  )>e  honestly  presented. 


Unfortunately    a 
curious    feature    of 
the  hour  is  the  at- 
tempt on    the   part 
of  some  who  do  not 
practise      ChristiBn 
Science   themselves 
to  try   to   petsuatle 
the     public    that 
Christian   Scientists 
do  not  know  what 
they    are     doing. 
After     more     than 
forty   years   of   the 
stately  operations  of 
Christian      Science, 
after  the  healing  of 
multitudes    by   this 
method  from  ewij" 
sort  of  disease,  after 
the   blotting  out  of 
countless  sins  by  its 
means  and  the  com- 
forting of    hosts  of 
the   wearj',    foriotn 
and    friendles.s     by 
its      mini.<4trBtioibi : 
after  it  has  reacheil 
the  four  quarters  of 
the  glolie  through  its 
Cood    deeds,    comes 
n  vain  and  futile  as- 
sertion  that   Chris- 
tian   Science  is  not 
what  its  Di.scoverer 
an<l  Fouiiiler  and  her  faithful  followers 
have  always  thought  it  to  Ije.     On   the 
contrary  it  is  des<Til>ed  as  somctliing  quite 
different,  which  those  who  do  not  lieal  the 
sick  nor  reform  the  sinner  by  its  meaa<i 
claim  to  have  found  out  for  themselves. 
Hence  the  need,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
of  correcting  erroneous  expression  of  opin- 
ion «lii<-h  may  api>ear  from  time  to  time 
in  public  prints. 

Indeed,  Iwfore  cieacribing  what  Chri.*- 
tian  Science  means  and  the  way  it  takes, 
it  is  generally  found  advisable  to  rectify 
popular  niisciinceptions.  Thus,  Chris- 
tian Science  <l()es  not  teach  the  exercise 
of  what  is  conimonlv  known  as  human 
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will  power.  It  is  net  w HI ing'^  anybody 
to  do  anything  whatsoever.  Christian 
Scientists  declare  the  divine  will  "concern- 
ing the  patient  or  the  problem  and  leave 
the  issue  to  that  will  and  to  no  other.  The 
divine  will  is  ascertained  by  understanding 
G«h1  spiritually,  by  recognizing  and  realiz- 
ing Him  as  wholly  good,  without  a 
".shadow  of  turning,"  and  drawing  inevit- 
able deductions  logically  from  this  superb 
premise. 

This  spiritual  reasoning  which  Chris- 
tian Science  demands  is  neither  mesmeric, 
magnetic  nor  hypnotic,  but  calm,  ex- 
alted and  assured.  It  literally  signifies 
pure  reason  and  is  based  on  an  absolute 
Principle,  God,  who  is  Spirit  or  Mind. 
It  constructs  its  argument  naturally,  nor- 
mally and  scientifically  to  inevitable  and 
beneficent  conclusions  bearing  healing 
on   its  wings.      The  practice   of  Chris- 


tian Science  is  prayer  in  the  Scriptural! 
sense  of  the  wkird,  i.  e.,  it  is  scientific  K- 
dlization  of  Truth  rather  than  blind  peti-, 
tion  to  an  unknown  god. 

The  teachings  of  Christian  Science 
have  been  fully  set.  forth  in  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  They  havie  been  further 
explained  in  accordance  with  these  writ- 
ings from  the  lecture  platform,  in  the 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  of  the 
Christian  Soience  denomination,  and, 
as  occasion  has  demanded,  also  in  the 
public  pre.ss.  This  information  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  really  desire  it. 

Christian  Scientists  hold  that  God  is 
the  only  Creator,  and  that  the  universe 
which  He  created  is  eternal  and  real. 
Paul,  the  great  Apostle,  divided  sharply 
between  the  eternal  (real)  and  the  tentpo- 
ral  (unreal), — and  so  do  they.  The 
reader  is  referred  specially  to  the  last ; 
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verse  of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Whatever  phenomena, 
then,  show  the  qualities  of  eternity  and 
indestructibility  they  call  real;  but  phe- 
nomena which  reveal  themselves  as  pass- 
ing manifestations  only,  and  exhibit 
signs  of  decay  and  death,  they  class 
among  the  unreal.  Disease,  fortunately, 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  eternal 
and  indestructible  manifestations  of  the 
universe,  or  chaos  would  ensue.  Dis- 
ease is,  therefore,  unreal  in  this  meta- 
physical sense,  and  only  in  this  sense  do 
Christian  Scientists  deny  its  existence. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  con- 
cept called  sin.     If  it  is  eternal  and  in- 


destructible, then  man  is  lost  ind^jed- 
But  Christian  Science  shows  evil  of  every 
kind  to  be  temporary,  and  thus  unreal 
in  the  metaphysical  sense,  so  that  it  may 
be  overcome,  ().  e.,  reduced  to  nonentity 
in  the  human  consciousness)  by  the  power 
of  God.  Christian  Scientists  do  not, 
then,  deny  the  existence  of  disease,  of 
the  material  body  and  of  sin,  as  universal 
beliefs  of  the  human  race,  but  they  affirm 
the  unreality  of  these  concepts;  using 
the  word  "  unreality  "  in  its  metaphysical 
sense.  Christian  Science  explicitly  teach- 
es the  doctrine  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
resurrection  and  the  a.scension,  but  it  lays 
special    stress    upon    the    distinction    be- 
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twceti  the  man  Jesus  and  his  title  of 
"The  Christ."  It  does  not  toach  the 
worship  of  the  man  Jesus,  but  of  his 
Principle.  God.  Jesus  did,  indeed,  suf- 
fer on  the  cross,  but  the  Christ,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  divinity,  could  not  be 
made  to  suffer  or  die. 

Those  who  hope  for  the  cure  of  social 
and  economic  maladies  through  organized 
charities  may  be  surprised  to  6nd  that 
the  Christian  Science  denomination,  as 
such,  rarely  records  the  activities  of  its 
members  in  this  particular  field  of  en- 
deavor. Individual  Christian  Scientists 
are  doing  much  charity  work  of  the  usual 
sort  in  a  quiet  way,  notably  in  some  of 
the  great  prisons  of  this  country  where 
their  ser%-ices  are  welcomed.  But  their 
principal  charity  work  is  on  hnes  which 
have  never  been  fully  carried  out  by  any 
group  of  reformers  since  the  days  of 
primitive   Christianity.     The   almsgiving 


methods  have  been  tried  fqr  centuries, 
have  been  organized  with  the  utmost 
skill,  have  enlisted  the  efforts  of  many 
noble  men  and  women, — and  yet  sick- 
ness, poverty  and  ci^me  continue.  Now 
Christian  Science  is  showing  a  new  way 
and  one  which  has  already  proved  itself 
successful  in  numberless  cases.  Chris- 
tian Scientists  are  not  only  destroying 
the  causes  of  poverty,  but  are  also  spend- 
ing large  sums  in  erecting  what  are  vir- 
tually free  dispensaries  which  are  in 
keeping  with  their  faith.  They  call  them 
churches  and  reading-rooms,  and  the 
latter  are  open  every  day,  and  there  those 
who  are  afBicted  can  find  help  in  the  most 
enduring  way  by  learning  to  draw  nearer 
to  God,  the  source  of  all  health,  supply 
and  holiness.  There  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tian Science  literature,  wliich  cert^n 
critics  profess  to  find  so  expensive,  can 
be  read  free  of  charge  by  all  who  choose 
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to  (.'ome,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Seats  in 
the  churches  are 
fret",  and  strangers 
are  given  the  best  at- 
tention, as  a  practical 
illustration  of  broth- 
erly love.  No  Chris- 
tian denomination 
can  do  more  for  visi- 
tors, display  greater 
generasity,  or  extend 
a  heartier  welcome. 

Tlic  stipulated  fee 
for  Christian  Science 
treatment  is  verj- 
small.  Practical  ex- 
jx-rienc-e  shows  that 
many  patients  feel 
that  they  can  pay 
nothing,  while  others 
pay  what  they  think 
they  can  affoitl.  But 
the  law  of  compen- 
sation holds  good  in 
healing  aa  in  all  other 
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work,  and  experience  has  proven,  nol  only 
to  Christian  Scientist'^  but  also  to  all  groups 
of  reformers  everywhere,  that  almsgivinji; 
brings  no  permanent  cure  of  erroneous 
conditions.  Moreover,  anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  heal  by  Christian 
Science  methods  for  mercenarj'  motives 
would  shortly  lose  the  power  to  heal  al- 
together. 

Concerning  the  o<-casional  failures  of 
Chri.stian  Scientists,  there  is  this  to  be 
said :  A  large  jwrcentage  of  the  reports 
which  are  cimilated  through  the  news- 
pajxTs  have  been  found  by  actual  inves- 
tigation to  repose  upon  errors  of  some 
kind.  When  the  great  nuinlKT  of  cures 
which  are  effected  by  Christian  Science 
are  set  over  against  the  few  cases  of 
actual  failures  by  Christian  Scientists, 
the  showing  is  in  eveir  way  remarkable; 
especially  since  most  of  the  cases  which 


come  to  them  have  previously  experi- 
enced failure  under  material  treatment. 
The  failures  of  materia  medica  fill  the 
obituary  columns  of  the  daily  press  with- 
out exciting  comment,  whereas  at  one 
time  a  single  failure  of  a  Christian  Sci- 
entist used  to  be  heralded  far  and  wide 
as  a  sensational  event. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  critics  of  Christian  Science  to  be  fair, 
it  is  evident  that  a  closer  understanding 
of  its  aims  and  its  practice  is  required 
than  a  hostile  outsider  can  possibly 
possess.  To  this  lack  may  be  attributed 
some  of  the  errors  made  by  the  writers 
of  articles  and  items  in  the  periodical  press. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  Chris- 
tian Science  calls  for  special  intellectual 
proficiency  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  people  vho  are  unlearned,  as  the 
saying  goes,  can  ben«:&i.  VWt^v^  "wiVwA?^ 
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and  mind.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for 
surprise.  Christian  Science  bids  us  have 
"  this  mind  .  ,  .  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  which  surely  means  to  have  the 
apprehension  and  comprehension  of  God 
which  Jesus  had.  No  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, no  psychological  inventions,  no 
complicatefl  calculations  are  necessary 
to  realize  that  "  God  is  Spirit "  (as  Jesus 
said  to  the  Samaritan  woman),  or  that 
"God  is  love,"  as  John  assures  us.  A 
httle  child  can  grasp  this  fact  and  reooj;- 
nize  its  beneficent  bearing  on  human 
affairs.  Indeed  Jesus  not  only  com- 
mended the  childlike  quality  of  thought, 
but  declared  that  this  quality  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  imiispensable,  in 
order  that  men  might  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  that  they  might  gain  the  .sense 
of  complete  harmony. 

Granting  that  some  of  the  testimonies 
at  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings  are 
given  in  a  simple  manner,  often  by  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to   public  speaking. 


surely  these  supposed  disadvantages  only 
prove  how  deep  must  be  the  conviction, 
and  how  heartfelt  the  love  and  gratitude 
which  force  witnesses  upon  their  feet 
to  relate  intimate  personal  experiences. 
To  unprejudiced  people  these  sponta- 
neous testimonies  are  deeply  impressive. 
"God  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  The 
demand  of  equal  rights  is  to  be  strictly 
observed,  for  only  in  this  manner  can 
mankind  advance. 

When  all  is  said  and  done.  Christian 
Science  can  only  live  as  it  demonstrates 
its  right  to  life  by  doing  good.  Christian 
Scientists  are  happy  in  the  thought  of 
what  their  faith  has  done  for  them,  and 
they  hope  to  advance  thereby  the  coming 
of  the  era  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God,  but  they 
do  not  impose  their  faith  on  others,  and 
they  scrupulously  respect  the  religious 
and  humanitarian  convictions  of  their 
fellowmen.  W.  D.  McCrackan. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  YEARS  1830  to  1885,  when 
the  famous  Frenchman,  Alexis 
DeTocqueville,  visited  America  to  gather 
material  for  his  well-known  book  en- 
titled Democracy  in  America ,  were  years  of 
of  great  eventfulness  for  this  country. 
These  years  marked  a  pronounced  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  American  in- 
stitutions. It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
steam  railroad  began  to  take  the  place 
of  the  stage-coach;  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem began  its  fuller  and  broader  develop- 
ment; that  Andrew  Jackson  began  his 
efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  that  the  abolition  move- 
ment, under  the  lead  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  got  under  way. 

Looking  back  now,  over  a  sj>ace  of 
more  than  seventy  years  the  thoughtful 
man  cannot  but  realize  that  the  |>artic- 
lar  time  referred  to  was  a  critical  turning- 
point  in  American  history,  and  that  the 
three  and  one -half  score  years  that  have 
followed,  have  been  productive  of  many 
astonishing  changes  in  American  cus- 
toms, institutions,  methods  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  attitude  towards  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  opportunities  for  the 
advancement   of  freedom   and   equality. 

DeTocqueville's  great  book,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1835,  opened 
with  the  following  remarkable  paragraph : 

"Amongst  the  novel  objects  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  during  my  stay  in 
the  United  States,  nothing  struck  me 
more  forcibly  than  the  general  eqvality 
of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the 
prodigious  influence  which  this  primary 
fact  exercises  on  the  whole  course  of 
society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to 
public  opinion,  and  a  certain  tenor  to  the 
laws;    by  imparting  hew  maxims  to  the 


governing  powers  and  peculiar  habits  to 
the  governed. 

"  The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of 
American  society,  the  more  I  perceived 
that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fun- 
damental fact  from  which  all  others  seem 
to  be  derived,  and  the  central  point  at 
which  all  my  observations  constantly 
terminated." 

After  reading  the  foregoing  is  it  not  an 
astonishing,  or  one  might  say,  a  dramatic 
fact,  that  only  seventy  years  later  a  book 
should  be  published,  attain  wide  circula- 
tion, and  create  great  comment,  which 
begins  its  introduction  in  this  wise  ? 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  changes 
that  are  coming  over  the  American  Re- 
public— the  extraordinary  ineqiuUity  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  manifested  on  every 
hand ;  the  rise  of  class  feeling ;  the  growth 
of  the  aristocratic  idea;  the  lapse  from 
morals  in  business  and  private  relations 
among  the  very  rich;  the  growth  of  ele- 
ments of  physical,  mental  and  moral  de- 
terioration among  the  working  masses ;  the 
appearance  of  militant  trades-unionism; 
the  perversion  of  the  injunction  principle 
and  the  use  of  soldiers  in  strikes ;  the  cor- 
ruption of  federal,  state  and  municipal 
politics ;  the  deterring  of  press,  university 
and  pulpit  from  an  open  expression;  the 
centraUzation  of  government;  the  ad- 
vances in  foreign  aggression?"* 

What  an  astounding  contrast  in  these 
two  descriptions!  And  yet  a  period  of 
only  seventy  years  has  intervened  between 
the  time  of  writing  the  two  paragraphs. 

While  to  those  who  have  lived  through 
this  period  the  change  of  conditions  may 
have  seemed  to  be  brought  about  very 

*The  Menace  of  Privilege,  by  Henry  Qeorge,  Jr., 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1906. 
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gradually  and  perhaps  imperceptibly,  yet, 
if  we  view  the  situation  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  history,  we  will  find  that  in  the 
past  ages  such  vastness  of  change  has  sel- 
dom occurred  in  such  a  brief  period  of 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  old  Roman  Re- 
pubUc  we  find  that  its  complete  change 
from  a  condition  of  equality  of  conditions 
to  one  such  as  is  here  described  involved  a 
period  of  several  hundred  years.  This 
was  also  true  of  ancient  Greece  and  has 
been  true  of  other  nations.  While  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  sudden  revolutions 
have  often  occurred,  taking  men  at  a  sin- 
gle leap,  as  it  were,  from  conditions  of 
serfdom  and  bondage  to  conditions  of 
comparative  freedom  and  equaUty,  yet 
the  changes  in  the  reverse  direction  have 
neariy  always  been  far  less  rapid  and  have 
spread  over  many  pages  of  history. 

Thus,  our  own  short  revolution  from 
cpnditions  of  comparative  equality  to  con- 
ditions of  comparative  inequality  has  been 
strikingly  unique  and  dramatic,  and  has 
been  the  result,  not  of  a  long  evolution, 
but  apparently  of  a  short,  silent,  non- 
belligerent, but  still  inexorable  revolution. 

In  view  of  these  remarkable  changes 
let  us  examine  briefly  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  American  RepubUc  during  these 
seventy  years. 

In  1835  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  14,000,000;  the  esti- 
mated wealth  of  the  nation  was  $4,470,- 
000,000.  The  wealth  per  capita  was 
$319.  By  1890  the  national  wealth  had 
increased  to  $65,000,000,000  and  the  pop- 
ulaton  of  the  country  to  about  60,000,000 
people;  in  1900  the  wealth  had  increased 
to  $94,000,000,000;  and  the  population 
to  about  80,000,000  people;  and  to-day 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
national  wealth  aggregates  $120,000,000,- 
000,  while  the  population  has  grown  to 
more  than  90,000,000  people,  not  includ- 
ing the  population  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. It  is  further  estimated  by  experts 
that  by  1910  the  population  will  have  in- 
creased to  about  100,000,000  people  and 
the  national  wealth  to  $140,000,000,000; 
and  that  by  1920  the  population  will  pos- 


sibly reach  125,000,000  and  the  national 
wealth  will  exceed  $200,000,000,000. 

Now  on  the  figures  already  given  the 
wealth  per  capita  in  1835  was  $319;  in 
1890  it  was  about  $1,090.  In  1900  it  was 
$1,175;  and  to-day  it  is  $1,333  per  cap- 
ita. On  the  estimates  of  the  future  al- 
ready given  it  will  be  in  1910  about  $1,400 
per  capita,  and  in  1920  $1,600  per  capita. 
The  actual  increase,  therefore,  of  the 
wealth  per  capita  from  1835  to  1905  has 
grown  from  $319  to  $1,333,  a  four-fold 
increase. 

In  this  same  period  of  seventy  years  the 
most  astounding  advances  have  been 
made  in  material  civiUzation,  in  modes  of 
traveUng,  of  carrying  on  industry  and 
commerce,  and  of  living.  Take  the  cost 
of  transportation  for  example.  To-day 
you  can  move  a  car-load  of  wheat  from 
Dakota  or  Manitoba  to  Liverpool  for  one- 
tenth  what  it  would  cost  in  1830  to  move 
a  wagon -load  of  wheat  twenty-five  miles. 
Steadily,  as  the  production  of  the  country 
has  increased  in  magnitude,  so  has  the 
cost  of  production  fallen.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  remarkable  facts,  I  have 
just  pointed  out  in  the  two  extracts  quoted 
a  description  of  conditions  which  does  not 
seem  to  harmonize  with  these  facts  in  any 
respect. 

To  merely  realize  that  only  seventy 
years  ago  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion was  but  $4,470,000,000,  while  to-day 
it  is  over  $120,000,000,000  should  in  itself 
indicate  that  if  the  American  nation  was 
in  1830  the  wonderful  civilization  that 
DeTocqueville  described,  then  how  much 
more  wonderful  should  it  be  to-day.  If 
DeTocqueville  noted  a  remarkable  state 
of  prosperity  and  equaUty  and  great  ab- 
sence of  poverty  in  1835  when  the  wealth 
per  capita  was  only  $319,  how  much 
greater  should  be  the  prosperity  and  ab- 
sence of  poverty  to-day  with  the  wealth 
per  capita  at  $1,333.  And  yet  in  face^of 
all  this  we  find  it  admitted  on  practically 
all  sides  that  "  an  extraordinary  inequali^ 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  manifest 
on  every  band." 

Does  not  all  this  seem  astonishingly 
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paradoxical  ?  But  let  us  analyze  the  sitr 
uation  a  little  more  closely. 

I  have  stated  that  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  to-day  about  $120,000,- 
000,000.  Of  this  about  one-half  or  $60,- 
000,000,000,  is  what  might  be  called  cre- 
ated wealth,  and  the  balance  is  sponta- 
neous or  unearned  wealth — ^what  is  some- 
times called  the  "unearned  increment." 
Now  of  the  so-called  total  wealth  about 
$50,000,000,000  is  to-day  in  corporate 
form,  and  of  this  $35,000,000,000  is  in  the 
trust  corporate  form.  Of  the  wealth  in 
trust  corporate  form  only  about  40  per 
cent.,  I  should  say,  is  actual  earned  wealth 
and  60  per  cent,  is  spontaneous  value  or 
unearned  increment. 

Let  me  try  to  show  a  little  more  clearly 
what  I  mean  by  these  two  different  kinds 
of  wealth.  Take  one  of  the  large  trans- 
portation trusts  as  an  example,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  system.  Eight  years  ago 
its  capital  (market)  value  was  approxi- 
mately $130,000,000  and  this  represented 
chiefly  the  real,  tangible,  created  property 
at  that  time.  Since  then  less  than  $150,- 
000,000  more  has  been  invested  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  yet  the  market 
value  of  its  securities  to-day  is  not  $230,- 
000,000,  as  you  would  naturally  suppose, 
but  is  over  $600,000,000.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  fifteen  years  ago  was 
worth  $1,500,000,000;  to-day  it  is  worth 
over  $2,500,000,000 ;  the  Reading  system 
in  1896  was  worth  only  about  $120,000- 
000;  to-day  it  is  worth  $600,000,000. 
The  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  1890 
was  worth  only  about  $40,000,000;  to- 
day it  is  worth  over  $500,000,000.  The 
public  utility  corporations  of  New  York 
City  cost  to  construct  le^  than  $200,000,- 
000,  and  yet  to-day  they  are  capitalized 
for  over  $1,000,000,000.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  represents  an  original  in- 
vestment of  far  less  than  $50,000,000, 
and  yet  it  is  worth  in  the  markets  to-day 
nearly  $600,000,000.  The  great  Steel 
trust  has  actually  cost  only  $400,000,000, 
and  yet  it  is  worth  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  these 
things  and  the  market  value  represents 


th^  unearned  increment  or  capitalized 
value  of  their  monopoly  or  special  privi- 
lege. This  increment,  created  of  course, 
by  the  community,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  general  increase  of  produced 
wealth,  has,  as  the  country  has  grown, 
increased  with  it  and  will  necessarily 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  describing  the  process 
which  has  brought  what  is  known  as  the 
trust  into  existence.  For  with  these  gi- 
gantic strides  in  population ,  wealth  produc- 
tion, and  wealth  inflation,  the  tendency 
has  inevitably  been  to  concentrate,  re- 
duce cost,  eliminate  competition  and 
divert  the  product  from  the  pockets  of  the 
producer  to  those  of  the  privileged  few. 
And  it  is  because  of  this  diversion  of 
wealth  that  there  is  a  trust  problem.  The 
next  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  trace  how 
this  diversion  comes  about. 

"Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,"  and  in  his  most  primitive  state 
man  is  bound  to  develop  a  capacity  for 
preserving  his  physical  life  before  he  does 
anything  else.  He  must  first  feed  and 
clothe  himself.  Until  he  can  get  a  living 
he  can  do  little  else,  and  the  history  of  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  from  the  most 
primitive  times  to  this  hour  is  really  little 
else  than  a  history  of  the  struggle  for  ma- 
terial existence. 

But  under  unobstructed  natural  law, 
men  can  and  do  always  get  a  living;  and 
they  can  and  do  develop  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  state.  They  do  this  first  through 
primitive  labor.  They  apply  themselves 
to  the  work  of  producing  consumable 
things  from  the  soil.  These  things  they 
either  consume  themselves  or  exchange  for 
other  consumable  things,  thus  bringing 
trade  into  existence.  Some  things  they 
store  up  for  future  use  and  these  they  call 
wealth;  others  they  store  up  to  use  in 
creating  more  wealth,  and  these  they  call 
capital.  Capital  is  purely  and  simply 
stored -up  labor.  It  is  something  which 
has  been  produced  or  brought  into  being 
and  made  of  value  by  the  combined  forces 
of  land  and  labor — ^the  sentient  labor  of  the 
hands   or  brain.     The   three   factors   of 
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wealth  production  are  land,  labor  and 
capital;  land  being  the  primary  passive 
factor,  labor  applied  to  land  directly  or 
indirectly  being  the  active  factor;  and 
capital  being  simply  stored-up  labor. 

Land,  labor  and  capital  being  the  three 
producers  of  wealth  (capital  being  stored- 
up  labor),  is  it  not  logical  enough,  that 
while  men  can  get  a  living  of  some  sort 
without  access  to  capital,  they  cannot  get 
it  without  access,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
land  ?  Give  me  all  the  land  in  the  world 
and  you  can  have  all  the  capital  and  all 
the  created  wealth,  and  with  all  your  pos- 
sessions I  will  be  in  a  position  to  force  you 
to  either  to  pay  me  tribute  or  make  you 
starve  to  death,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
I  have  the  physical  power  to  carry  out  my 
legal  privilege  which  is  embraced  in  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  In  other  words, 
I  will  have  the  right  to  charge  you  in  rent 
all  the  wealth  you  possess  in  exchange  for 
giving  you  the  privilege  to  live  upon  and 
use  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  give  me 
all  the  wealth  and  capital  in  the  world 
and  you  retain  the  soil,  and  if  you  see  fit 
you  can  order  me  off  the  earth  or  else 
make  me  pay  in  rent  all  of  my  possessions 
and  perhaps  all  of  my  labor  for  the  privi- 
lege of  existing  upon  the  soil.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  take  away  all  my 
capital,  all  my  wealth,  but  leave  me  free 
to  use  my  body  and  mind  and  give  me 
equal  access  with  others  to  the  use  of  the 
earth,  then  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  you, 
and  the  primary  problem  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  becomes  for  me  no  more 
the  heartrending  and  pressing  question 
which  it  is  to-day  for  all  peoples  and  in 
all  civilized  countries. 

It  is  not  because  of  the  "iron  heel  of 
capital"  that  there  is  a  trust  question. 
Capital  is  a  good  thing  and  a  harmless 
thing.  It  is  like  labor;  it  is  a  producer 
of  wealth  and  in  itself  is  harmless.  Were 
there  no  other  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  trust  than  capital  there  would  be  no 
so-called  trust  question  and  people  would 
not  fear  these  great  aggregations  nor  feel 
injurious  influences  from  them  any  more 
than  they  now  feel  injurious  effects  from 


the  growth  of  a  church  or  Ubrary  or  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  Capital  and  labor 
are  fundamentally  one;  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  them  and  essentially  never 
can  be — ^but  "  capital  and  labor  clash  be- 
cause they  are  both  robbed  alike  by  their 
common  enemy,  monopoly, *'  Monopoly 
is  the  overpowering  factor  in  the  trust 
question  and  it  is  by  searching  for  and 
finding  out  this  element  that  our  problem 
can  best  be  solved. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  mention  the  word 
"  monopoly,"  a  great  many  good  and  well- 
meaning  people  will  say  you  must  be  a 
demagogue  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  monopoly  in  America.  The  trouble 
with  such  people  is  that  they  do  not  get 
down  to  fundamentals;  they  take  the 
say-so  of  other  people  and  of  neWspapers ; 
they  listen  a  little  to  the  superficial  soph- 
istry and  often  inspired  statements  of  po- 
litical platforms  and  of  interested  poUti- 
cians;  or  they  get  their  opinions  from 
certain  religious  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cators, many  of  whom  are  unfortunately 
prone  to  ally  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battaUons.  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain why  people  do  this.  When  the 
monopoly  element  has  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated our  civilization;  when  it  controk 
and  dominates  the  press  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pulpit;  when  it  makes  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  home,  in  society  and  in 
our  legislative  halls ;  and  in  many  ways, 
most  important  of  all,  when  it  is  a  factor 
of  such  moment  in  business  and  industrial 
Ufe  that  the  average  man  is  scarcely  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  legitimate  ele- 
ments of  capitalistic  production  and  dis- 
tribution, we  cannot  blame  men  very 
much  for  being  echoes  of  those  who  guide 
and  dictate  their  destinies  so  largely  in 
modem  industrial  life.  It  is  quite  to 
be  expected  as  long  as  people  persist  in 
being  so  short-sighted  and  stupid  as  to  let 
others  think  for  them.  Most  men  are 
guilty  of  this  very  thing  all  the  time ;  they 
let  others  think  for  them.  They  appeal 
to  the  editorial  colunm  of  the  newspaper; 
they  appeal  to  those  in  authority,  or  to 
others  who  are  ''  eminent/'  and  of  coarse. 
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they  think  such  authorities  as  these  are 
"infalUble." 

And  so  it  is  with  this  question  of  trusts 
and  its  element  of  monopoly.  Let  us 
look  at  it  as  though  it  were  not  a  political 
question,  but  simply  a  human  question. 
Let  us  eliminate  bias  and  see  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  trust  question  a  burning 
issue.  I  say  it  is  monopoly-power,  or 
privilege.  Now  what  is  monopoly-power  ? 
It  consists  in  the  possession  of  the  right  to 
extort  in  one  form  or  another.  And  it  is 
this  power  or  right  that  makes  the  average 
trust  obnoxious;  be  it  a  steam  or  electric 
railroad,  a  gas  or  electric-light  company, 
a  manufacturing  company  or  any  other 
money-making  aggiegation.  B  a  trust 
does  not  possess  this  special  privilege  in 
some  form,  then  it  will  be  found  in  every 
case  that  there  is  nothing  obnoxious  or  in- 
jurious about  it.  It  is  not  mere  size,  as 
some  think,  for  many  of  the  smaller  trusts 
are,  in  their  special  spheres,  obviously 
more  unpopular  than  some  of  the  larger 
ones.  It  is  not  the  mere  method  of  man- 
agement, nor  the  personnel,  nor  the  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  But  it  is  this 
factor  of  privilege  which  enters  in  and  in- 
terferes with  the  harmonious  operations  of 
natural  law  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  irritating  trust  question. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  land,  labor  and 
capital  produce  and  distribute  wealth. 
Now  what  does  monopoly  do  ?  It  diverts 
wealth,  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
trust  problem.     Let  me  illustrate : 

Way  back  in  the  '60s  a  man  named 
Andrew  Carnegie  came  to  this  country 
and  after  a  while  got  into  the  iron  busi- 
ness. In  the  course  of  time  he  became 
very  successful  and  by  means  of  railway 
rebates  and  discriminations  and  tariff  re- 
strictions he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  great 
fortune,  running  up  into  the  millions.  He 
did  not  amass  this  fortune  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  labor  and  capital,  but  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  power  to  extort. 
He  extorted  big  profits  by  reason  of  tariff 
benefits;  he  extorted  special  rates  from 
the  railroads,  the  latter  in  turn  extorting 


in  other  ways  to  make  up  what  they  suf- 
fered at  Carnegie's  hands.  In  the  course 
of  time  Carnegie  and  his  associates 
reached  a  point  where  they  thought  it 
wise  to  retire  with  their  booty,  and  they 
did  it  in  true  Jack  Sheppard  fashion. 
They  had  various  rivals  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  lines  of  business,  most 
of  these  being  dominated  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan.  Morgan's  companies  were  not 
so  strong  as  Carnegie's;  their  point  of 
vantage  was  not  so  good,  but  the  Morgan 
interests  had  great  financial  resources  and 
Cainegie  decided  to  force  them  into  buy- 
ing him  out.  He  thereupon  began  the 
tactics  so  famiUar  in  corporate  contests 
nowadays,  and  threatened  to  construct 
new  railroads,  tube  miUs,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  con- 
dition of  Morgan's  properties,  the  latter 
being  already  rather  '"toppy"  and  fear^ 
fully  inflated  in  capitalization.  Morgan 
was  clearly  caught  in  a  comer  and  simply 
had  to  buy  Carnegie  out  at  the  bitter's  own 
price.  Carnegie  made  him  pay  in  se- 
curities, an  equivalent  in  market  value  of 
$494,000,000,  for  a  group  of  plants  which 
had  earned  in  normal  timss^  only  three 
years  before,  a  yearly  profit  of  less  than 
$10,000,000.  Carnegie  got  in  all  for  the 
share  of  himself  and  fajmily,  more  than 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  good 
securities.  In  brief,  Carnegie  and  his 
associates  extorted  from  Morgan  and  his, 
about  $800,000,000  more  than  the  plants 
were  worth,  the  value  of  these  plants 
themselves  being  largely  represented  by 
their  owners'  powers  of  extorting  artificial 
prices  throi^^  monopoly  privileges. 
Morgan  then  found  it  necessaiy  to  or^ 
ganize  his  great  Steel  trust  with  its  gigantic 
capitalization,  and  ever  since,  the  latter 
has  been  trying  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
of  its  over-capitalization  by  taking  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  of  its  tariff 
and  other  monopoly  benefits.  It  could 
doubtless  be  replaced  to-day,  aside  from 
its  monopoly  rights,  for  less  than  $300, 
000,000,  and  yet  it  is  capitalized  for  five 
times  that  amount.  The  entire  differ- 
ence between  the  $800,000,000  and  the 
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$1^00»000,000  u  not  real  capital  but 
merely  the  capitalization  of  monopoly- 
power  or  privilege — the  legal  privil^  to 
extort.  And  in  order  to  satisfy  its  owners 
and  stock-holders  it  must  earn  sufficient 
income  to  pay  a  return  on  this  capitaliza- 
tion. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  trust  problem, 
and  you  will  find  diat  this  same  charac- 
teristic of  special  privilege  or  monopoly- 
power  runs  through  the  entire  group  of 
enterprises,  industrial,  public-service  and 
transportation,  which  are  generaUy  classed 
as  trusts.  In  some  form  or  other  nearly 
all  possess  the  legal  privilege  to  extort  and 
they  all  capitalize  this  privilege  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

And  so  you  will  find  it  all  through  the 
fields  of  industry.  Wherever  there  is  a 
monopoly  element  the  power  of  privilege 
makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  prices  of  the 
things  we  consume,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  ornaments  in  our  houses,  our  comforts 
and  our  luxuries.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  this  power  operates  as  a 
wealth  diverter  in  the  conmion  walks  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  fianchise,  the  tariff 
and  patent  monopolies  and  special  privi- 
leges of  other  kinds.  But  the  diief  monop- 
oly of  all,  and  the  one  that  bolsters  up  the 
odiers  and  makes  theirexistence  possible, 
is  the  fundamental  land  monopoly.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worth  while  again  to 
repeat  that  without  free  use  of  capital  man 
can  preserve  himself,  but  without  free  ac- 
cess to  land  he  at  once  becomes  more  or 
less  dependent.  Whatever  way  you  look 
at  it,  die  trust  question  leads  directly  to 
the  land  question. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  illustrate  of  this : 

We  will  go  to  the  manufacturing  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  suppose  a  factory  is 
built  half  way  between  Elizabeth  and 
Rahway,  which  is  to  employ  5,000  people. 
It  is  far  from  the  railway  and  difficult  of 
access.  Let  us  assume  that  labor  of  the 
same  kind  is  paid  in  Elizabeth  and  Rah- 
way at  the  rate  of  $15.00  per  week,  and 
is  in  normal  demand.  In  order  to  get 
operatives  the  factoiy  out  there  in  die 
fields  will  have  to  offer  some  inducement. 


so  that  they  must  pay  enough  in 
to  the  regular  rate  of  wages  to  cover  the 
railway  fare,  which  we  will  say  is  20  cents 
per  day  or  $1.20  per  week.  The  opera- 
tives thus  get  $16.20  per  week,  of  whidi 
$1.20  goes  for  carfare,  leaving  them  tfie 
net  wage  of  $15.00  per  week  for  their  own 
use.  Now  let  us  assume  that  a  troUey 
line  is  put  through,  reducing  the  cost  <rf 
travel  to  10  cents  per  day  or  60  cents  per 
week.  The  labor  market  remaining  tfie 
same,  the  factoiy  will  now  be  able  to  em- 
ploy hands  at  60  cents  per  week  less,  and 
the  wage-rate  will  drop  to  $15.60.  The 
employ^  will  be  just  where  he  was  before. 
Suppose  fares  are  reduced  to  8  cents — 6 
cents  per  day  or  86  cents  per  week.  The 
wage-rate  will  fall  again,  still  netting  the 
operative  his  $15.00.  Now  suppose 
travel  is  done  away  with,  a  viUage 
springs  up  about  the  factory,  cottages 
are  built  and  rented  to  the  operatives. 
He  no  IcNtiger  has  his  fare  to  pay, 
but  he  is  subject  to  competition  widi 
other  laborers — ^perhaps  Uie  rents  in 
the  new  village  are  lower  than  in  EHia- 
beth — the  operative  can  perhaps  live  for 
$1.00  per  week  less,  therefore,  men  are 
willing  to  work  in  this  new  village  for  $14.00 
per  week,  as  it  costs  $1.00  less  than  in 
Elizabeth.  The  wage-rate  goes  to  $14.00. 
In  time,  the  cost  of  living  increases  in  tfie 
village,  improvements  are  introduced, 
taxes  are  increased  on  property,  and  a  man 
cannot  live  any  cheaper  than  in^  ESixa- 
beth.  In  obedience  to  supply  and  de- 
mand his  wages  go  to  $15.00  again,  but 
as  it  now  costs  him  $1.00  more  for  in- 
creased rent  and  so  forth,  he  is  really  in 
the  same  condition  as  he  was  in  before. 
And  so  it  goes — ^twist  conditions  as  you 
will,  the  rise  in  real  wages  is  offset  by  the 
rise  in  rents  and  other  increased  cc^  of 
living.  If  there  has  been  no  loss,  neither 
has  there  been  any  gain — ^and  the  average 
rate  of  wages  will  be  governed  by  the  bare 
cost  of  subsistence,  and  to  an  extent  by 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  in 
given  industries. 

But  the  situation  is  different  with  the 
comparatively  small  class  who  possess 
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the  title  to  land,  or  have  the  advantages 
of  other  privileges.  The  owner  of  the 
factoiy,  for  instance,  will  not  merely  make 
his  legitimate  profit,  but  will  benefit  enor- 
mously by  the  unearned  increment  daily 
being  created  by  population  in  the  village 
which  he  has  started.  Buying  the  land 
for  a  song,  he  will  perhaps  rent  a  part  of 
it  at  increasing  rates  as  population  grows, 
hold  a  large  portion  of  it  out  of  use  await- 
ing future  appreciation,  etc.  Other  land 
speculators  may  come  along  and  do  the 
same.  And  they  can  afford  to  do  it,  be- 
cause the  taxation  is  not  concentrated  upon 
their  unused  ground,  but  is  spread  over 
improvements  and  everything  else;  they 
may  manufacture  goods  which  are  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  and  which  may  enable 
them  to  sell  at  prices  50  per  cent,  higher 
here  than  they  are  glad  to  take  abroad, 
the  consumer,  of  course,  paying  in  this 
way  a  tribute,  not  to  the  government,  but 
to  them. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  this  so- 
called  monopoly  does  not  work  this  way. 
It  is  not  true  that  men  are  so  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  those  they  work  for  now- 
adays; and  this  is  partly  true,  but  it  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  labor  now  operates 
cooperatively  and  in  large  aggregations, 
just  as  capital  does;  and  thus  we  have 
the  trades-unions  and  the  problem  of  organ- 
ized labor  as  an  added  factor  in  modem 
industrial  problems.  The  labor-union  is 
a  defensive  movement,  contrived  by  work- 
ingmen  themselves  as  an  effective  weapon 
for  fighting  the  injurious  effects  of  mon- 
opoly. Labor  does  not  fight  capital,  as  is 
erroneously  thought ;  it  endeavors  to  fi^t 
monopoly.  And  of  course  it  makes  mis- 
takes; its  measures  are  often  unjust  and 
bring  injuries  in  their  train  which  are 
serious.  The  trades-union  is  a  somewhat 
clumsy  device  to  protect  the  laborer  from 
being  entirely  exploited. 

The  inequitable  conditions  of  society 
which  we  see  all  about  us  are  due,  not  to 
natural  or  unavoidable  causes,  but  to  a 
denial  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
We  have  been  trying  through  legislation, 
for  more  than  a  decade,  to  solve  the  trust 


problem  and  yet  it  will  not  down.  Be- 
ginning with  the  movement  inspired  near- 
ly twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  disclosures 
of  secret  relations  between  the  Standard 
Oil  trust  and  the  railroads,  the  move- 
ment for  trust  regubtion  has  continued 
interruptedly  down  to  the  present  day.  And 
still,  in  the  face  of  all  this  legislation,  the 
issue  is  the  most  vital  one  before  the  people 
to-day,  and  no  immediate  settlement  of  it 
seems  to  be  in  sight. 

In  the  philosoj^y  of  Heniy  George  I  be- 
lieve is  found  the  solution  to  this  trust  prob- 
lem. He  has  shown  us  that  this  great 
eccmomic  question  is  at  bottom  a  moral 
question,  and  he  has  studied  and  anal- 
yzed the  question  in  such  a  way  that  his 
solution  is  in  harmony  with  natural  law 
and  human  justice.  If  you  once  under- 
stand the  economic  philosoidiiy  of  Heniy 
George  you  will  see  Uiat  the  economic  in- 
equality of  modem  times  is  fundamentally 
due  to  ibe  fact  that  in  the  effort  to  progress 
and  accumulate  wealth  men  make  use  of 
another  factor  besides  the  legitimate  ones 
of  land,  labor  and  capital.  They  make 
use,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  <rf  mon- 
opoly, which  gives  them  the  power  to  ex- 
tort. The  result  is  that  general  progress 
and  the  development  of  civilization,  in- 
stead of  being^  a  harmonious  growth,  is 
largely  a  gnuid  inecpiitable  scrtunble ;  the 
doctrine  of  **eveiy  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  us  aU  ^  largely  becomes  the 
standard  for  action,  and  practical  men 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  abstract  justice  and 
say  that  this  is  a  purely  selfish  world,  gov- 
emed  by  unjust  natural  law. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  take  this  view  of  Hfe. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  the 
niggardliness  of  nature  or  the  cmdity  of 
natural  law  that  brings  inequality  and 
poverty  and  suffering  and  low  ideals  into 
the  world.  But  I  do  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  fault  lies  in  men  themselves,  and 
that  in  the  practical  teaching  of  Henry 
George  they  can  find  the  key  to  this  great 
problem. 

There  can  be  nothing  so  vicious  in  their 
effects  on  society,  as  well  as  on  posterity, 
as  false  ethical  standards,  and  it  is  in  the 
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propagation  of  these  false  ideas  and  stand- 
ards ^t  the  bad  e£Pects  of  monopoly  and 
special  privilege  are  most  potent.  Young 
men  are  in  many  ways  taught  nowadays, 
either  directly  or  through  a  little  surface  ex- 
perience, or  by  implication,  that  the  high- 
est ideals  of  life  are  to  be  reached  throu^ 
money  getting;  that  is,  through  amassing 
great  fortunes  and  becoming  powerful 
factors  in  conmiercial  or  industeial  life. 
A  great  captain  of  industry,  with  his  fifty 
millions,  is  pointed  out  as  the  model  for 
our  youth  to  follow,  and  every  effort  is 
made  by  his  elders  and  advisers  to  start 
him  along  this  road.  In  extenuation  for 
this  devotion  to  mere  wealth,  it  is  said 
that  it  gives  power  for  good,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  ship  of  state,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  material  well-being.  But  when 
we  read  or  study  the  life  of  this  or  that  great 
general  of  finance  and  see  how  his  work  is 
often  lauded  by  press  and  pulpit,  it  indeed 
seems  a  hollow  mockery  that  we  should 
call  such  careers  ideal.  To  my  mind, 
there  is  nothing  so  pathetic  in  modem  life 
as  to  see  some  of  these  captains  of  indus- 
tiy  passing  middle  life  and  entering  the 
period  of  old  age.  With  every  material 
want,  with  wealth  and  comfort  of  every 
kind,  they  have  usually  lost  their  brightest 
jewel— cAaractor.  Their  ideals  are  gone, 
their  spirituality  stunted,  and  in  many 
ways  they  have  become  the  master  me- 
terialists.  And  this  is  but  natural,  for 
how  can  even  thoughtful  and  discerning 
men,  who  see  life  with  all  its  injustice,  who 
are  taught  that  their  own  ideals  of  success 
are  right,  and  yet  that  to  achieve  them 
largely  in  volves  cruelty  and  injustice  to  their 
feUow-men — how  can  even  thoughtful  men, 
under  such  guidance,  have  any  true  ideals 
or  develop  any  real  religious  side  ?  And 
at  seems  to  me  that  here  is  one  of  the  great 


reasons  why  our  churches  axe  so  empty; 
why  public,  business  and  social  moiaUty 
is  so  low,  and  why  in  this  strenuous  twen- 
tieth centuty  we  seem  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  away  from  the  ideals  of  justice 
and  of  true  Christianity.  If  the  daily 
experience  of  practical  men,  both  as  em- 
ployers and  employes,  goes  to  confinn 
the  theoiy  that  the  establishment  of  nat- 
ural justice  will  always  be  an  unattainabk 
dream,  then  the  hope  for  the  triumjdii  of 
Christianity  is  poor  indeed,  for  surely,  if 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  there  can 
of  course  be  no  Grod.  In  this  the  materi- 
alistic socialist  is  logical.  To  noake  his 
premises  fit  the  theory  he  must  of  neces- 
sity deny  the  existence  of  abstract  jintice 
and  in  doing  that  he  must  deny  his  God. 

But  the  truths  brought  to  li|^t  by 
Henty  George,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  great  ills  of  society  axe  the  direct  re- 
sult, not  of  unjust  natural  law,  but  of 
man's  own  inhumanity  to  man,  do  not  kill 
but  do  awaken  the  old  ideals;  they  re- 
vive the  dying  faith  in  justice  and  by  their 
teaching  we  get  the  inspiration  of  a  true 
religion. 

In  understanding  and  living  in  the  spirit 
of  George's  philosofdiiy,  whidi  is  enludy 
based  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  equal 
freedom  and  natural  justice,  we  are  en- 
abled to  harmonize  and  ex[dain  many 
apparentiy  conflicting  tendencies  and 
theories  of  life;  we  can  see  the  wisdom  of 
Tolstoy's  teaching  of  non-resistance  and 
the  possibility  of  its  practical  apjdiGatioD 
in  the  years  to  come;  we  can  look  witii 
hope  and  confidence  into  future  gaiera- 
tions  and  oHifidentiy  believe  that  a  better, 
happier  and  more  ideal,  not  a  poorer  civ- 
ilization, is  in  store  for  mankind, 

John  Moodt. 

New  York  City. 
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Bt  Rev.  A.  R.  Kieffer,  D.D. 


CONTROVERSY  over  the  relative  He  was  tried  for  heresy,  convicted  by  a 

importance  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  packed  court  on  the  evidence  of  paid 

letter  of  the  creeds  is  probably  as  old  as  spies,  delivered  to  the  Romans,  and,  on 

religion  itself.    The  Jewish  prophets  were  another  trumped-up  charge,  put  to  death 

men  of  the  spirit,  ever  contending  with  by  them. 


the  priests  who  were  men  of  the  letter, 
and  usually  failing  to  impress  the  pyblic 
of  their  time,  because  the  materialistic 


It  is  noticeable  in  both  ecclesiastical 
and  political  trials  how  rarely  there  is  a 
fair  one.    As  a  rule  they  are  organized 


masses  naturally  sided  with  the  oppo-    to  convict.    When  there  is  not  a  conver- 


nents  of  spiritual  truth. 

Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  line  of  the 
prophets,    the    great    cnampion    of   the 


ted  church  or  nation,  there  is  a  perse- 
cuted and  killed  reformer. 

St.  Paul  was  the  next  great  representa- 


spirit  as  against  the  letter.    He  said  of    tive  of  the  SfMnt  as  against  the  Letter. 


His  own  words,  ''They  are  Spirit  and 
they    are    Life."    And    His    quotations 


His  Epistles  strongly  emphasise  the  value 
of  the  spiritual  in  contrast  with  the  literal 


from  Sacred  Books  He  surcharged  with    and  in  disparagement  of  the  latter.    For 
a  fullness  of  meaning  never  thought  of    this,  he  was  persecuted  by  his  Jewish 


before. 


brethren.   Christian  and   non-Christian^ 


When  He  said  ''Grod"  He  meant  not    was  put  out  of  the 


church  for 


a  national  God,  but  the  universal  Father,    heresy,  had  his  life  embittered  and  hia 
By  **  worship "  He  meant  not  the  elab-    missionary  work  hindered  by  the  literal- 
orate  forms  of  the  Temple  service,  but    ists  in  the  Christian  church. 


worship  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.' 
By  ''resurrection*'  He  meant  not  as 
others  did,  the  rising  of  dead  bodies  from 
graves,  but  of  men's  souls  from  the  "  death 


He  has  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of 
spiritual  men  down  to  the  present.  They 
met  the  same  fate;  were  vilified,  tried 
for  heresy,  put  out  of  the  church,  and 


of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness  "  here;    some  put  out  of  life, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  eternal  life  in        But  their  cause  lived,  and  one  often 
them,  its  continuance  in  the  world  to    sees  the  so-caUed  heresy  of  one  genera- 

Ijtion  become  the  orthodoxy  of  the  next. 


come. 


So  He  put  into  their  familiar  words ^Some  such  men  are  with  us  now;   men 


His  own  spiritual  meanings.    The  priests 
as  the  official  expounders  of  the  old  re- 


in whom  the  spiritual  takes  precedence 
over  the  literal  and  material;  who  care 


ligion,  opposed  Him  and  His  method  of    not  so  much  tor  farms  of  truth  as  for  truth 


interpretation,  as  they  had  done  with  the 
prophets  before  Him.  He  endangered 
their  office-holding,  turned  their  vast 
accumulations  of  manuscripts  and  ec- 
clesiastical traditions  into  rubbish,  and 
their  boasted  religion  into  folly. 

The  masses  followed  the  priests,  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  Him. 
They  did  not  like  to  think,  as  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  accept  thoughts  on  authority. 
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itself;  who  believe  that  truth  is  a  living 
well  and  not  a  cistern;  who  proclaim 
that  religious  truth  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  all  its  fulness,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  now,  as  always,  helping  men 
toward  truth;  and  who,  when  they  dis- 
cover it,  boldly  declare  it,  whether  the 
church  or  the  worid  will  listen  or  not. 
They  are  trying  to  free  the  church  from 
its  errors  in   dogma,   from  narrowness 
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and  bigotry,  from  slavish  adherence  to 
the  letter,  and  to  gain  for  it  "  the  liberty 
of  the  spirit/' 

The  treatment  they  receive  is  just  what 
they  expected.  History  is  repeating  it- 
self. Tliese  projdiiets  axe  misunderstood, 
their  motives  impugned,  their  characters 
aspersed,  their  right  to  remain  in  the 
church  denied. 

In  the  November  number  of  The 
Arena  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushby  has  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  ""The  Zeit-Geist  and  the 
Miraculous  Conoeption/'  It  is  freer 
from  perMnal  abuse  than  most  of  the 
artides  written  by  literalists,  and  we 
gladly  adopt  as  our  own  colunm  after 
column  of  it;  yet  even  this  more  gentle- 
spirited  man  evidently  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  tnith  demands  such  expressions 
as  the  following  concenung  good  men 
who  differ  hom  him:  ''novdty  seekers, 
**  robbers  of  all  that  Christians  hold  dear, 
^traitors  in  the  housdiold,'*  ^dishonest 
men,"  ^violators  of  their  ordination 
vows,"  **  feeding  their  people  husks  in- 
stead of  the  truttls  of  the  old  Grospel  which 
the  Apostles  preached."  These  are  the 
eiHthets  hurled  at  saintly  men  who  axe 
gladly  spending  their  lives,  wUh  but  small 
outward  reward,  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  service  of  humanity;  whose 
neighbors  count  them  honest  and  pure 
in  all  the  relations  of  life;  who  are  known 
to  be  lovers  of  truth  above  all  things  and 
diligent  seekers  for  it ;  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  find  in  ffim  their  ideal 
of  man  and  of  God. 

When  we  notice  how  "abuse"  is  the 
popular  argument  of  our  orthodox  divines, 
we  wonder  whether  it  would  be  an  equal 
lack  of  charity  on  our  part  to  say  anger 
animates  them  rather  than  love  of  truth. 
Certainly  the  ungodly  would  say  they 
are  ''mad,"  for  that  is  the  way  the  un- 
godly express  themselves  when  angry. 

However,  our  friends  the  enemy  insist 
they  are  not  **  mad,"  they  are  only  **  griev- 
ed." **  Grieved  "  is  a  favourite  word  of 
some  bishops  who  roast  "heretics"  in 
convention  addresses.  I  suppose  John 
Calvin  was  not  angiy  at  Servetus  when 


he  burned  him  at  the  stake ;  he  was  only 
''grieved."  That  word  has  won  a  place 
in  the  ecclesiastical  dicti<maiy  as  a  sym- 
bol of  "all  hatred,  malice  and  unchari- 
tableness." 

Surely  justice  demands  for  us  at  least 
such  an  acknowledgment  as  was  lately 
accorded  a  good  bishop  when  he  was  in- 
troduced at  a  mass-meeting  as  "  an  Epis- 
copalian with  leanings  towards  Chris- 
tianity." If  our  daim  to  be  loyal  church- 
men and  Christians  is  denied,  we  beg  to 
be  credited  with  at  least  "leanings"  in 
that  direction. 

Conservatbm  blinds  the  eyes  of  many 
to  the  "needs  of  the  times"  and  to  the 
evolutionary  character  of  all  truth. 

Radicalism  is  indeed  dangerous,  but 
conservatism  is  much  more  so. 

A  conservative  mill-pond  kills  more  by 
the  typhus  it  breeds  tiban  the  swift-flowing 
river  ever  kills  by  overflowing  its  banks. 

Extreme  church  conservatism  denies 
the  possibility  of  progress  in  Christian 
doctrine;  tenadoudy  holds  to  old  forms 
whose  life  has  departed;  proclaims, 
through  the  House  of  Bishops,  that 
"fixity  of  interpretation  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Creed,"  meaning  that  we  must 
interpret  its  words  as  our  fathers  did  and 
because  they  did;  and,  in  the  language  of 
a  bishop,  calls  the  Creed  a  "chrystal," 
that  is,  a  dead  stone,  and  sets  it  up  as  an 
idol  for  our  worship. 

Truth  is  indeed  unchangeable,  but  the 
forms  it  takes  change  as  needs  demand. 
Men's  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Christ 
grows  as  mental  capacity  increases. 

Every  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
while  its  letter  remains,  has  taken  on 
larger  meanings.  Our  conservatives 
themselves  interpret  ten  of  its  articles  in 
ways  that  show  great  advance  over  the 
interpretations  of  the  "fathers."  But 
they  insist  that  the  other  two,  namely, 
"bom  of  the  A^rgin  Mary"  and  "the 
Resurrection,"  must  stiU  be  taken  in 
their  strict  literalness. 

But  if  ten  have  grown  in  spiritual  mean- 
ing, why  not  the  other  two,  without  in- 
jury to  the  faith  ? 


The  Spirit  versus  the 

**i  believe  in  Grod — ^maker  of  Heaven 
and  earth"  once  meant  that  God  was  so 
wise  as  to  make  all  things  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each;  but  even  many 
conservatives  now  take  it  to  mean,  as 
do  the  radicals,  that  Grod  is  so  wise  as  to 
make  all  things  make  themselves, — ^the 
law  of  evolution. 

This  new  faith  does  not  destroy  the  old, 
but  enlarges  it. 

Again, "  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ** 
was  once  applied  to  Jesus  alone,  but  when 
some  churchmen  now  say  that  all  men 
are  so  conceived,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
•*the  giver  of  life" — all  life — and  there 
is  no  life  except  that  of  God  the  life-giver, 
they  take  away  nothing  of  the  truth  in 
the  old  belief;  they  but  enlarge  its  mean- 
ing. 

'*He  ascended  into  Heaven"  once 
meant  that  He  made  a  bodily  ascent 
through  the  air  to  some  place  beyond  the 
stars.  But  the  newer  and  grander  con- 
ception of  **His  Ascension"  is  that  He 
arose  above  all  earthly  limitations  of  lo- 
cality and  of  flesh  and  became  univer- 
sally present  by  His  spirit. 

*'Sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God" 
originally  meant  just  that;  the  Father 
sits  on  a  throne.  His  Son  on  another 
throne  at  His  right  hand;  while  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  dove,  hovers  over  both.  This 
is  still  the  meaning  for  most  of  our  heresy 
hunters,  who,  while  calling  themselves 
Trinitarians,  are  reaUy  Tritheists,  say- 
ing one  Gtxl  while  believing  in  three. 
But  to-day  Christ's  session  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  suggests  a  grander  thought 
than  the  literalists  cherish;  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  filling  all  things  has  no 
"right  hand";  that  the  right  hand  of 
God  is  nowhere  because  it  is  everywhere. 
So  the  article  has  come  to  mean,  not  less, 
but  vastly  more  than  before,  namely,  the 
spiritual  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church"  once  meant  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  If  old  interpretations  are 
forever  "  fixed  "  honesty  would  take  those 
who  repeat  that  clause  back  into  the  church 
where    their    ancestors    belonged.     But 
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believers  in  freedom  of  interpretatioQ 
mean  by  it  the  Church  Universal,  all- 
inclusive,  broad,  coextensive  with  the 
good  of  all  ages,  nations  and  religions. 

So  we  might  show  how  ten  articles  of 
the  Creed  have  been  given  much  higher 
meanings.  Is  it  then  impossible  for 
more  l^ht  to  shine  forth  from  the  Bible 
and  Science  on  the  other  two,  namely, 
the  '' Viigin  birth"  and  the  Besunection? 
Has  there  been  developmebt  in  all  other 
Christian  doctrines,  but  can  be  none  in 
these?  When  we  say  "'resurrection" 
must  we  mean  ''of  the  flesh,"  that  the 
buried  body  will  come  to  life  again  ?  St 
Paul  says  to  the  man  who  believes  that, 
''Thou  fo<dI"  And  because  the  church 
has  so  long  ignored  his  teaching  of  a 
''spiritual  body"  rising  at  death  out  of 
the  grave  of  the  physical,  must  we  now 
accept  the  judgment  of  a  Diocesan  Court 
and  the  Review  Court  following  it,  that 
St.  Paul  and  his  present-day  foUof^ers 
are  heretics  ?  There  is  a  singular  silence 
on  this  resurrection  question  and  few  if 
any  will  aigue  for  the  old  materialistic 
notion.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  them- 
selves have  given  it  up,  while  unwilling 
for  various  reasons  to  publicly  say  so. 
At  any  rate,  the  discussion  to-day  is 
(firected  chiefly  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  clause,  "bom  of  the  Vii^n  Maiy.** 

Dr.  Bushby  insists  that  "the  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 
the  physical  fact."  The  same  positioQ 
is  tidcen  by  a  Western  bishop:  "God 
could  not  have  come  into  the  worid  ex- 
cept by  being  physicaUy  bom  of  a  viigin." 
In  this  they  differ  from  St.  Paul  who  says 
that  "  Grod  is  in  all "  and  who  applies  to 
Christ's  followers  the  same  expressions 
he  applies  to  the  Master  Himself:  "  Par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,''  "sons  of 
God,"  "  fiUed  with  all  the  fuhiess  of  God," 
as  Jesus  was,  the  difference  being  in 
degree  and  not  in  kind.  He  wrote  from 
the  Monistic  standpoint — God  in  the 
world;  not  God  and  the  worid;  he  was 
the  first  Christian  Pantheist.  He  taught 
Grod  dwelling  in  and  not  manifesting 
Himself  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  al- 
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though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Viigin 
Birth;  or»  if  he  did  know  of  it,  he  never 
mentioned  it,  not  considering  it  an  es- 
sential of  the  faith  nor  of  necessity  to  the 
doctrine  or  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  Vfiiti 
him  God  is  in  all  men  and  things;  but 
in  such  fulness  in  His  Chosen  Son  that 
looking  at  Him,  men  can  see  what  Grod 
is  like,  and  what  true  man  is  like;  the 
Ideal  which  every  man  should  tiy  to  reach 
and  become  such  a  son  of  God  as  Jesus 
was. 

Belief  in  the  Divinity,  or  even  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  He  came  into 
the  world,  but  upon  His  character — ^upon 
what  He  was  and  is.  So  when  we  read, 
**This  virgin  life  was  the  result  of  His 
Virgin  birth — ^meaning  by  Virgin  a  pure 
unmarried  maiden,"  we  answer,  ''That 
is  a  non'Sequiiur.** 

The  same  fautly  logic  is  seen  in  the 
aigument  based  upon  St.  Matthew's 
quotation  from  Isaiah:  ''A  virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son.''  He 
grants  that  this  ''virgin"  was  Isaiah's 
own  young  wife,  by  whom  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  partially.  But  he  aigues 
that  its  complde  fulfillment  could  only  be 
"through  a  maid  who  was  no  wife — 
namely,  the  Blessed  Viigin  Mary  giving 
birth  to  the  Eternal  Scm  of  God."  But 
surely  the  legitimate  conclusion  is  that 
the  young  married  woman  who  partially 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  typifies  another 
viigin  of  the  same  kind — that  is,  a  young 
married  woman,  to  completely  fulfiU  it. 

But  aside  from  the  dispute  over  words, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  writer  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  used  old  prophecies 
in  a  way  that  carries  no  weight  to-day. 
Thus,  he  says  that  the  return  of  the  Child 
and  His  parents  from  Egypt  was  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  "  Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son";  while 
the  truth  is  that  Hosea  referred  to  Israel's 
deliverance  from  its  ancient  bondage. 

New  Testament  writers  may  be  counted 
infallible  witnesses  to  facts  before  their 
eyes,  but  as  interpreters  of  facts  they  are 
not  infallible.    Whether  the  stories   of 


the  Nativity  in  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke 
are  literal  facts  cannot  now  be  proved 
or  disproved;  therefore  freedom  of  opin- 
ion should  be  allowed.  Certainly  their 
two  genealogical  tables  are  mutually  con- 
tradictory, except  m  maldng  Him  the  sod 
of  Joseph.  The  Nativity  stories  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  compikis 
of  His  genealogy  and  do  not  fit  in  witfi 
their  purpose  to  make  Joseph  His  father. 
Nor  do  they  fit  in  with  Muy's  saying  to 
Jesus:  "Lo,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sou^t 
Thee  sorrowing";  nor  with  the  dedum- 
tion  of  His  &st  disciples:  "We  have 
found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph." 

The  stoiy  of  His  miraculous  birth  was 
not  then  known  to  these  men,  EUs  nei^- 
bors;  nor  was  it  that  which  converted 
them  into  faithful  followers.  The  al- 
leged fact  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke 
mention  it,  but,  possibly,  as  the  addition 
of  later  hands.  St.  John  in  his  Gospel 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  <rf  God 
seems  ignorant  of  it.  St.  Maik,  author 
of  the  original  Grospel,  knows  nothing  of 
it — or  else  considers  it  not  worth  mentioii- 
ing;  nor  do  any  of  the  writers  of  the 
Epistles — the  men  who  went  into  all  the 
world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy 
creature — ^use  it  as  a  part  of  their  Gospel 
or  make  it  an  essential  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Dr.  Bushby  says:  "This  silence  does 
not  prove  ignorance  on  thd^r  part;  but 
they  felt  that  since  two  Evangelists  had 
told  the  stoiy,  that  was  enough."  A 
good  answer,  if  the  printed  New  Testa- 
ment had  then  existed  with  its  present 
wide  circulation !  But  since  each  of  the 
four  Evangelists  wrote  for  a  certain  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  manuscript,  widi 
its  few  copies,  was  necessarily  localized, 
then  two  of  them,  St  Mark  and  St  John, 
deliberately  withheld  from  their  readers 
this  nowKK>nsidered  fundamaital  fact 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Further,  the  chief  missionaries,  Peter, 
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Paul  and  John,  writing  letters  to  the 
churches  they  established,  deliberately 
withheld  from  them  this  all-important 
knowledge,  which  they  never  could  get 
from  any  other  source,  since  none  of  the 
other  Gospels  were  written  until  after 
those  churches  were  founded  and  these 
Epistles  written. 

Dr.  Bushby,  writing  of  **the  real  per- 
sonality of  Jesus,'*  well  says:  *'He  was 
no  Hebrew  legend  or  Gentile  myth." 
Nevertheless  myths  did  gather  around 
Him,  and  especially  around  His  birth. 
Witness  the  "Gospel  of  the  Infancy*' 
and  other  Apocryphal  books. 

Myths  are  characteristic  of  all  religions, 
and  Christianity  could  not  escape  them 
in  that  superstitious  age.  Judaism  was 
full  of  them,  many  being  adopted  from 
Persia,  whence  the  Jews  got  their  devil, 
the  Spirit  of  Darkness.  The  writings 
of  Isaiah  show  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  religion  of  Persia,  the  system  of 
Light-worship,  Zoroastrianism,  Mithra- 
ism.  Through  it  the  idea  of  Divine  In- 
carnation was  popularized. 

Pythagoras  was  said  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  Apollo  by  the  virgin  Parthenis. 
Even  Plato  calls  him  an  incarnation  of 
Apollo. 

Tliere  was  a  colony  of  Buddhists  in 
Syria,  and  one  l^;end  is  that  Maya,  the 
mother  of  Buddha,  conceived  him  dux>ugh 
Divine  agency. 

There  are  many  examples  that  the 
natural  feeling  of  mankind  that  their 
heroes  and  benefactors  were  of  divine 
origin ;  and  so  they  were,  through  a  spir- 
itual conception  if  not  a  physical  one. 
It  was  a  crude  way  of  expressing  the  truth 
that  there  must  be  some  point  of  imion 
for  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  and  that  a  pure  man  or 
woman  is  the  closest  approximation  to 
God  that  humanity  can  conceive.  It 
led  up  to  the  full  truth  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Manness  of  Grod  and  the 
Groodness  of  man.  Myths  are  not  false- 
hoods ;  they  are  profound  truths  put  forth 
in  such  forms  as  would  alone  enable  them 
to  be  received   by  the  ignorant.    The 


early  church  did  not  need  to  create  any 
myths;  it  found  them  ready  made  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  and  use  them 
as  prophecies  that  had  found  their  ful- 
fillment in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  Sun  myth  was  especially  fitted 
to  win  men  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mith- 
ras was  the  incarnation  of  the  Sun,  bom 
at  the  winter  solstice  and  of  a  virgin, 
the  constellation  Virgo  being  then  in  the 
horizon.  He  had  a  retinue  of  twelve 
persons  corresponding  to  the  Sun's  twelve 
months.  He  vanquished  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  contest; 
descended  into  Hades,  as  the  Sun  to  the 
under  side  of  the  earth;  rose  again  at 
Easter  as  the  Sun  out  of  the  equinoctial 
storms;  ascended  in  the  heavens  and 
opened  the  gates  of  life  to  man  and  re- 
deemed him  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Dark,  evil  One,  just  as  the  sun  rises 
higher  and  higher  and  gives  the  worid 
the  blessing  of  sununer,  thus  redeeming 
it  from  the  darkness  and  death  of  winter. 
This  was  the  religion  of  the  wise  men  who 
followed  the  Star  to  the  cradle  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus. 

Mithraism  was  the  great  rival  of  the 
church  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
That  the  church  adopted  those  myths 
as  prophecies  whose  fulfillment  was  found 
in  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  they  used  the 
Jewish  prophecies  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  dear  as  we  consider  those  ancient 
Mithraic  customs  that  continue  in  use 
with  us.  Church  buildings  are  still 
erected  with  the  altar  in  the  east.  Church 
festivals  are  usually  those  ancient  as- 
tronomical ones  that  mark  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  new  sign;  witness  Christ- 
mas, the  Epiphany,  and  Easter.  On 
December  twenty-first  the  sun-worship- 
ers were  in  doubt  whether  their  Lord 
would  ever  rise  again;  therefore  the 
church  chose  that  day  as  the  festival  of 
St.  Thomas.  On  June  twenty-fourth 
the  light  began  to  decrease;  therefore  the 
churdi  set  it  apart  as  John  the  Baptist's 
day.  The  church  even  gave  astronom- 
icd  names  to  the  Virgin  Maiy's  parents. 
Her  father  they  called  Heli — short  for 
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Helios,  the  Sun;  and  her  mother,  Anna, 
feminine  for  Annos,  the  year.  The 
church  celebrates  Anna's  birth  on  July 
twenty-fifth,  the  new  year's  day  of  an- 
cient ERvpt.  Because  the  celestial  Vir- 
gin  of  S^Zodiac  disappears  from  sight 
on  August  fifteenth,  the  church  observes 
that  day  in  honor  of  the  Viigin  Mary's 
assumption  into  heaven.  As  Virgo's 
head  comes  into  sight  on  September 
ninth,  the  church  chose  that  day  to  cele- 
brate ''the  Nativity  of  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  So  the  church  freely  used  the 
myths  of  those  she  sought  to  win,  and 
showed  her  wisdom  in  so  doing. 

That  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  was  one 
of  them  is  possible,  although  the  historic 
evidence  of  His  personality  and  work  is, 
I  believe,  irritable.  I  only  insist  that 
the  possibility  of  the  popular  myth  con- 
cerning the  miraculous  birth  of  the  vari- 
ous Sun  gods  having  been  transferred  to 
our  account  of  His  birth  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable supposition,  and  those  who 
hold  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  in 
peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold  to 
the  literal  interpretation  should  not  be 
denounced  as  believers  of  a  thing  con- 
trary to  reason  and  science.  For  all  we 
know,  ''partheno-genesis"  may  be  a  law 
of  God  through  which  new  species  have 
been  brought  into  the  worid.  That  it  is 
a  law  of  nature  in  some  departments  is 
undeniable.  Huxley  says  it  is  common 
among  silk-worms.  Maeterlinck  finds 
it  among  queen  bees.  In  the  process  of 
evolution,  when  a  species  had  developed 
to  its  fullest  capacity  on  its  plane,  it  may 
be  that  some  virgin  of  that  species  was 
chosen  by  the  brooding  Spirit  of  Grod  as 
the  matrix  for  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  next  higher  species ;  that  thus  was 
the  evolution  of  all  creatures,  culminating 
in  humanity;  and  that  then  a  choice 
virgin  of  that  order  was  divinely  chosen 
to  start  a  new  creation  as  far  above  the 
ordinary  man  as  the  latter  is  above  his 
animal  ancestry. 

But  what  does  it  matter  whether  Chris- 
tians adopt  a  literal  or  the  non-literal  in- 


terpretation of  the  Virgin  Birth?  The 
church  should  be  as  broad  and  catholic 
now  as  she  was  in  apostolic  days  and 
later  on,  including  aU  who  hdd  such 
essentials  of  the  faith  as  the  Incamatioii, 
whether  agreeing  or  not  as  to  mode ;  just 
as  all  hold  the  truth  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament  while  differing  widdy 
as  to  the  mode  of  that  presence. 

Dr.  Bushby  well  says:  ''IVhat  Jesus 
was  as  a  Person  and  a  Teacher  must  ever 
be  considered  a  standing  proof  that  He 
was  indeed  the  Son  of  God  and  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  Love/'  But  we  fail 
to  see  any  connection  between  that  and 
His  birth.  Shakespeare  was  Shakes- 
peare in  virtue  of  his  genius,  no  matter 
who  his  father  was. 

When  Dr.  Bushby  deplores  ^the  de- 
struction of  the  old  Faith/*  he  faUs  to 
distinguish  between  **the  Faith  ^  and  its 
changing  forms. 
^  It  was  needful  at  first  for  the  truths  <rf 
Christianity  to  be  clothed  in  maierialietie 
formSf  so  as  to  meet  with  acoeptanoe. 
To-day  there  are  those  who  do  not  need 
such  dothing.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
hold  the  Spirit  within  the  letter.  Onoe 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  could  be  re- 
ceived only  in  connection  with  a  material 
body;  and  so  the  Creed  meant  thai,  and 
does  still,  for  the  majority.  But  to  those 
who  are  *'not  carnal"  the  beUef  in  a 
'* spiritual  body"  is  the  form  which  the 
doctrine  takes.  ''First  that  which  is 
natural,  afterward  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual." The  same  development  is  seen 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Licamation.  A 
material  form  was  once  essential  to  it, 
and  is  yet  to  most  Christians.  The  only 
Incarnation  of  Grod  in  Jesus  Christ  that 
they  can  think  of  is  one  by  physical  biitii; 
although  **  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  "  and  flesh  only,  and  **  that  whidi 
is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit "  and  can  be 
nothing  else. 

Better  that  the  people  accept  truth  in 
its  cmdest  form  than  not  at  all.  The 
power  that  was  in  the  old  faith  still  exists 
in  the  higher  form. 

We  remember  when  the  worid  depend- 
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ed  upon  horses  for  most  of  its  land  trans- 
portation. Then  human  needs  demand- 
ed a  better  method,  and  steam  took  the 
place  of  horses.  Yet,  how  are  steam- 
engines  rated  ?  By  their  "  Aorw-power/* 
the  same  old  power  in  a  more  efficient 
shape.  Once  we  depended  upon  candles 
for  lighting  our  homes;  but  when  the 
need  came  for  more  brilliant  light,  elec- 
tricity supplanted  candles.  The  former 
need  of  candles  is  not  despised  nor  their 
usefulness  denied.  All  that  they  were 
once  a  symbol  of  exists  still;  for,  is  not 
our  electricity  rated  and  measured  by  its 
** candle-power**?  Those  with  a  large 
stock  of  horses  or  candle-moulds  on  hand 
when  the  change  came,  naturally  opposed 
the  innovation. 

There  is  an  unconscious  conservatism 
which  **  biases  **  men  in  favor  of  the  old 
and  against  the  new.  Dr.  Bushby  chaiges 
that  the  "'  bias  **  is  on  the  part  of  the  origi- 
nal investigators  ^who  are  prejudiced 
against  what  is  old;  influenced  by  love 
of  novelty  and  desire  for  notoriety  and 
the  ambition  to  be  counted  independent 
thinkers.**  Most  men  are  '^biased**  by 
the  old,  by  their  early  education,  by  their 
desires  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  by 
many  another  old  thing;  but  a  '^bias  for 
the  new**  is  a  rare  thing.  The  parson 
who  has  spent  years  in  making  sermons 
out  of  an  old  theology  and  in  building  up 
an  ecclesiastical  machine  is  not  likely  to 
be  **  biased  in  favor  of  the  new.**  Most 
ministerial  training  is  a  ''bias**  against 
new  ideas.  Theological  schools,  as  I 
remember  them — ^possibly  they  have 
changed — ^were  not  intended  to  broaden 
but  to  narrow  men*s  minds;  not  to  train 
them  to  think,  but  to  accept  thoughts 
whose  value  was  estimated  by  their  age 
rather  than  by  their  livingness.  ''New 
thoughts  are  dangerous,*'  so  we  were  told. 


Professors  seemed  chosen  for  their  ex- 
pertness  in  dissecting  dead  things.  They 
made  themselves  solid  with  the  trustees 
and  taught  their  students  to  become  solid 
with  the  elders,  vestry  and  church-people 
generally,  by  ''renouncing  Darwin  and 
all  his  works.**  « 

Evolution  accepted  necessitates  a  re- 
statement of  the  old  theology.  But  it 
does  not  take  Jesus  Christ  from  us.  The 
higher  our  development  and  soul  culture, 
the  farther  will  He,  the  Divine  Man,  be 
beyond  us  and  worshiped  as  "God  out 
of  God,  Light  out  of  light,**  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  ideal  was  historically  real- 
ized, and  that,  in  the  main,  we  have  a 
faithful  record  of  it  in  the  four  Gospels. 

But  even  if  the  almost  impossible  sup- 
position should  ever  be  proved,  that  not 
only  His  birth  but  also  His  entire  story 
is  only  another  Sun  myth;  that  the  ideal 
never  was  materialized,  I  would  still  hold 
it  as  a  spiritual  conception  worthy  of  all 
our  faith,  and  as  the  most  elevating  ideal 
possible  to  the  human  mind  and  most 
worthy  of  men*s  striving  after;  and  that 
the  most  important  work  in  the  world  is 
to  induce  others  to  reach  toward  it. 
4-.Jdeals,  not  things  or  persons — except 
as  they  are  embodiments  of  ideals — are 
the  all-important,  for  they  make  and  move 
the  worid.  High  thou^ts  make  high 
men,  as  low  thoughts  make  low  men. 
The  wise  care  more  for  the  truth  of  things 
than  for  things.  Ideals  constitute  the 
gCTQfc.xiLjgligion.  Tne^eSBCfice" alrae  is 
the  essential  part,  and  the  changing  forms 
it  assumes  are  of  value  only  as  they  bring 
into  view  and  into  use  the  essence.  "  The 
Spirit  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing:.**  A.  R.  Kieffer. 

The  Rectory^  Church  of  the  Aacemion^ 
Bradford^  Penna. 
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IN  THESE  matter-of-fact  days  it  is 
a  far  ciy  from  religion  to  drama; 
it  is  a  still  futher  cry  from  philosophy  to 
art;  yet  religion  and  philosophy  have  an 
overwhelming  influence  on  the  artist  in 
general  and  the  dramatist  in  particular, 
and  while  these  elements  axe  superficially 
ignored,  they  are  fundamentally  the  most 
vital  influences  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
considering  dramatic  inception,  concep- 
tion and  fruition.  As  a  matter-of-fact, 
the  drama  is  the  concrete  reflection  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  race  toward  the  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  of  its  period.  This 
link  is  felt  rather  than  seen,  for  it  is  re- 
flected in  whatever  is  psychological  or 
metaphysical  in  drama. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  per- 
haps obvious  truism  to-day  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  influence  of  the  philosopher 
Nietzsche  on  the  (to  my  mind)  greatest 
dramatists  of  their  day,  Henrik  Ibsen 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  plays 
of  these  men  are  typical  examples  of  the 
pessimism  that  is  breathed  through  eveiy 
page,  almost  through  every  line,  of  the 
works  of  the  great  German  philosopher, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  threatened 
with  an  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
the  ideals  embodied  in  the  conventional 
hero  and  heroine  of  romance. 

Now  this  result  may  be  regarded  by 
many,  especially  the  over-sophisticated 
as  a  not-too-thinly  disguised  blessing, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  conventional 
generally  means  something  new;  but 
does  it  mean  progress — ^progress  in  its 
real  sense — ^progress  to  higher  and  better 
rather  than  mere  change  in  aspect?  Is 
the  romantic  to  be  labelled  false  because 
it  is  life  idealized,  or  because  the  restless 
mind  wants  something  new  rather  than 
something  true  ? 


The  conventional  in  the  drama  is  irbai 
the  platitude  is  in  ethics.  If  you  take  aD 
the  platitudes  or  obvious  truths  out  of 
the  Bible,  you  have  no  BiUe;  if  you  take 
all  the  convention  out  of  the  druna,  you 
have  no  drama;  and  this  is  perhaps  ^y 
the  verdict  of  the  man  who  reads  as  he 
runs  is  that  Ibsen  and  Shaw  are  not  dra- 
matists but  propagandists, — an  opinion 
I  most  heartily  disagree  with.  But 
whatever  the  verdict  of  the  general  pub- 
he,  the  point  is  that  the  cause  of  this  lack 
of  appeal  to  a  general  audience  is  tiie 
wholesale  destruction  of  its  popular  ideals. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  to  the  ^desak 
or  retail  sacrifice  of  every  ideal  now  ex- 
isting in  the  human  mind,  providing— 
and  here  is  my  objection  to  the  Niets- 
schian  influence — providing  they  fiuniah 
ideals  or  standards  of  good  in  the  place 
of  those  they  have  destroyed. 

I  quite  agree  with  Messrs.  ^Hetsadie, 
Ibsen  and  ^law,  that  the  worid  ideals 
are  untrue;  that  the  worid,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  hypocrite:  that  ''all  diingB 
are  impure  to  the  pure.*'  But  is  ideal- 
ism a  vague  abstraction  ?  Are  we  h<^w- 
lessly  se&-deluded?  Is  death  the  {itf 
fact  of  creation  ?  Is  morality  a  questioo 
of  geographical  location,  an  adjustable 
quantity  ?  Is  a  good  man  neces»aiily  s 
failure  ?  Is  the  process  of  natural  sec- 
tion (Darwinianism)  the  order  of  being? 
And  finally,  is  death  complete  and  abso* 
lute  extinction? 

The  destruction  of  our  hopes,  impe^ 
feet  as  they  are,  leaves  the  above  question! 
unanswered  in  ethics,  as  the  destructioa 
of  our  romantic  ideals  leaves  us  with  the 
drama  of  evU  triumphant.  The  ove^ 
man  of  Nietzsche  is  the  triumph  of  in- 
stinct over  reason,  as  the  superman  of 
Shaw  is  the  triumph  of  self-sufficiOM? 
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and  the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice.  Considered  as  a  funda- 
mental, the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
and  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race  from  atom  and  protoplasm 
to  mushroom,  monkey  and  man,  has  in- 
fluenced our  greatest  dramatists  to  grossly 
imdervalue,  if  not  completely  to  ignore, 
the  greatest  ethical  command  ever  given 
to  the  human  race, — namely.  Love  one 
another.  The  vitality,  life  and  dynamic 
energy  of  this  idea  are  completely  hidden 
by  the  self -completeness  of  individualism; 
and  the  destruction  of  faith  in  the  good 
is  increased  by  an  over-emphasis  on  the 
constant  presence  of  the  power  of  evil. 
Does  virtue  triumph  in  a  single  instance 
in  any  of  the  plays  of  any  disciple  of 
Nietzsche,  and  when  it  does  is  it  not  a 
half-hearted,  lukewarm  victory  ?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  triumph.  Is  it  not  a  con- 
cession grudgingly  made  to  convention? 
I  am  not  holding  a  brief  for  happy  end- 
ings, or  for  the  conventional.  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  both.  But  what  I  con- 
tend is,  that  the  pessimistic  philosophy 
of  the  triumph  of  the  beast  and  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  mind — soul — destroys 
not  only  the  ideals  and  the  happiness  of 
the  race,  but  undermines  its  very  exist- 
ence. Without  faith  in  the  existence 
and  infinity  of  its  own  good,  we  have  no 
hope.  If  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward, 
what 's  the  use  of  being  virtuous  ?  (And 
the  good  people  in  these  plays  are  mostly 
weak  when  they  are  not  downright  fools.) 
Can  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves 
if  the  virtue  of  loving  does  not  contain 
within  itself  the  kernel  of  reward  ?  Cyn- 
icism (the  offspring  of  intellectualism) 
tells  us  that  loving  our  neighbor  is  a 
wasted  effort  unless  our  neighbor  is  hon- 
est enough  to  return  it,  and  then  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  the  chances  are  he  is  not. 
The  effect  of  the  destruction  of  faith  and 
hope  is  pretty  well  exemplified  in  the 
*'make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  and 
"  put  money  in  thy  purse  **  policy  of  our 
commercial  world.  Is  not  dishonesty  a 
direct  result  of  the  belief  that  honesty 
has  no  reward,  but  that  dishonesty  has? 
Is  it  not  a  popular  theory  that  nothing 


succeeds  like  success?  Whoever  heard 
of  a  good  man  being  successful  because 
he  is  a  good  man  rather  than  a  good  busi- 
ness man?  What  I  ask  is  not  merely 
that  we  shall  be  shown  that  evil  punishes, 
but  that  it  shall  be  insisted  on  as  equally 
axiomatic  that  good  rewards.  And  this  is 
why  the  healthy,  normal  mind  asks  for 
the  happy  ending,  not  essentially  because 
it  is  the  world's  experience  (for  it  is  n't), 
but  because  it  is  a  fundamental  human 
desire,  a  normal,  sound  and  sane  desire 
to  see  virtue  rewarded  with  happiness, 
or,  as  the  children  say,  '^all  end  happily." 
It  is  a  veiy  great  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
punishment  of  evil  is  as  beneficial  or  as 
necessary  to  the  human  race  as  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  reward  of  good.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  Ibsen-Shaw  plays  very 
few  if  any  of  their  characters  deserve  re- 
ward; and  if  they  do,  there  seems  to  be 
no  happiness  in  the  peculiar  philosophy 
of  these  gentlemen  to  Ibestow  on  them. 
Is  it  an  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  sign  that 
the  world  desires  good  to  conquer  evil  in 
the  drama  as  well  as  in  life  ?  But  while 
intellectual  men  make  our  plays  we  must 
expect  the  intellectual  morbid  point-of- 
view,  and  intellectually  considered  in 
this  life,  evil  is  triumphant — ^for  does  not 
death  (to  all  appearances)  conquer  life, 
and  is  not  death  the  greatest  of  all  evils  ? 
Now  one  of  the  effects  of  destroying  faith 
in  ideals  and  religion,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinct influence  of  the  philosopher  Nleti- 
sche  is  his  complete  abrogation  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  hereafter.  Like 
the  Hellenic  philosophers,  our  modems 
cannot  reason  it  out,  and  so  will  **none 
of  it." 

Religion  is  the  only  conceivable  weapon 
with  which  the  race  can  attack  death; 
and  faith  (plus  understanding)  is  the 
only  conceivable  element  with  which  we 
can  ever  hope  to  abolish  tl^t  at  present 
firmly  established  and  apparendy  un- 
avoidable condition;  so  Uiat  in  taking 
religion,  faith  and  hope  out  of  the  world- 
mind  as  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  race,  we  are  robbing  men  of  the  only 
weapons  with  which  tibey  can  hope  to 
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destroy  their  greatest  of  all  enemies, — 
or  if  not  destroy,  at  least  modify  its  terrors. 
Please  understand,  this  paper  is  not  a 
plea  for  scholastic  or  any  other  theology; 
it  is  an  effort  to  show  the  effect  on  the 
drama  of  the  absence  of  the  religious 
sense  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
ideals  without  putting  in  the  place  of 
these  ideals  something  equally  as  satis- 
fying^ 
Ancient  philosophy  was   constructive 

criticism,  optimistic,  helpful  and  uplift- 
ing; but  modem  philosophy  is  destruc- 
tive, iconoclastic,  pessimistic,  intellectual 
and  depressing.     For  instance: 

Christianity,  say  Nietzsche,  Haeckel 
and  a  few  others  (in  effect),  in  its  incep- 
tion was  the  effort  of  a  weak  race  to  bring 
a  strong  race  down  to  its  own  level  through 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance;  it  is  an 
ethico-political  movement. 

Christianity,  says  intellectualism,  is 
an  effort  to  ignore  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
an  effort  of  tiie  ignorant  majority  to  bring 
the  intellectual  minority  down  to  its  own 
level  by  establishing  a  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  based  on  the  emotional 
"unscientific"  sentiment,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'' 

Christianity,  says  the  materialistic  sci- 
entist, is  an  attempt  of  the  weak  to  sur- 
vive, when  it  has  been  decided  by  em- 
piricism that  the  strong  only  can  live. 

The  religious  sense,  says  the  metaphy- 
sician and  psychologist,  is  emotion,  a 
feminine  instinct  (because  utterly  op- 
posed to  logic) ;  moral  activity  is  emotion, 
it  is  based  on  sensation;  you  must  con- 
quer with  the  will  this  tendency  to  ven- 
erate the  unseen,  or  it  will  conquer  you 
(auto-hypnotism).  Be  your  own  God; 
don't  allow  emotion  to  control  you. 
Faith  is  intellectual  weakness;  spirit  is 
psychic  phenomena, — ^hypnotism,  eso- 
teric magic,  etc.  The  only  strength  is 
to  will  and  to  do.  This  is  life,  this  is 
emotion,  and  (says  the  intellectual  press) 
this  is  success.  After  all,  echoes  the 
materialistic  world,  what  are  we  here  for  ? 

So  in  effect  modem  philosophy,  sci- 
ence and  intellectualism  teach  that  love 
16    self-indulgence,    patriotism    a    false 


sense  of  duty,  friendship  self-interest, 
virtue  an  ignorance  of  consequenceSv 
purity  disguised  impotence,  and  so  oo; 
that  nothing  is  or  can  be  done  but  from 
motives  of  self-interest;  that  where  there 
is  any  other  motive  it  is  either  hypocrisy 
or  self-deception, — it  is  folly,  the  folly  of 
believing,  the  folly  of  hoping,  the  fdly 
of  emotionalism  (religion),  ^e  foUj  ot 
self-delusion — all  is  foUy,  all  is  vanity,  aD 
is  nothing — ^what  's  the  use! 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  this 
wholesale  destruction,  this  downfall  <at 
our  ideals,  this  downfall  of  faith,  of  coo- 
fidence  in  principle,  Grod,  man,  love, 
honor,  friendship,  mercy,  truth,  justice, 
etc.  ?  The  answer  is  veiy  simple:  down 
topple  the  ideal  stage-characters,  down 
topples  the  good  man  of  the  play,  down 
topple  the  hero  and  heroine.  Without 
the  above-named  attributes  can  we  have 
a  hero  or  heroine  ?  And  if  we  have  no 
hero  and  heroine,  can  we  have  a  drama  ? 
(We  can,  but  what  kind  of  drama  ?)  And 
right  here  is  the  bed-rock  basis  of  my 
argument:  How  can  we  persuade  our 
audiences  to  believe  in  the  integrity  of 
our  heroes  and  heroines  if  we  endow 
them  with  attributes  that  they  are  tau^t 
by  intellectualism  do  not  exist  except  in 
sporadic  cases,  and  then  perhaps  as  ex- 
ceptions proving  the  rale  of  the  absence 
of  good  from  the  universe  and  man  ?  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  hero  or  hero- 
ine should  be  stage  puppets,  that  they 
should  be  completely  perfect,  that  they 
should  be  all  hero  and  heroine.  But 
should  they  be  all  weakness?  Should 
evil  predominate  in  stage  characters  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  human  race  seems 
incapable  of  any  good  whatsoever  ?  Why 
should  we  hold  up  the  weak,  the  vicious, 
the  ugly,  the  horrible,  as  a  warning,  as 
someti^g  to  be  avoided,  and  not  hold 
up  the  good,  the  perfect,  the  beautiful 
and  the  pure  as  examples  to  follow  ?  Per- 
sonally, I  am  for  a  combination — a  skilful 
blending  that  gives  the  preponderating 
power  to  good  and  that  robs  evil  of  ite 
charm  and  vice  of  its  alluring  qualities. 
I  do  not  believe  that  th^ American  drama- 
tist should  sneer  at  faitii  and  hold  viitne 
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up  to  ridicule,  but  this  is  the  tendency  of 
the  times.  The  French  husband  whose 
wife  deceives  him  is  the  national  joke  of 
France, — ^I  do  not  know  that  this  moral 
obliquity  has  either  strengthened  its  po- 
sition as  a  nation  or  added  to  the  happi- 
ness of  its  people. 

Whether  the  theater  can  survive  the 
absence  of  romance,  I  know  not — ^to  a 
great  or  very  great  extent  it  has  in  Europe 
— but  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  period 
in  our  development  so  aptly  described  in 
the  History  of  Greece  as  *^the  apex  divi- 
ding generation  from  degeneration." 

llie  difficulty  of  writing  plays  that  are 
not  based  on  the  elemental  passions, 
wherein  the  characters  are  complex  and 
self-contradictory,  as  human  beings  in 
real  life,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  Ibsen  and  Shaw  the  only  ones 
who  can  write  the  Ibsen  and  Shaw  type 
of  plays,  but  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  do  write  them.  The  play-market 
would  be  overflooded  with  ibem.  if  our 
dramatists  did  not  follow  the  line  of  easiest 
mental  resistance,  and  these  plays  are 
not  imitated  because  they  are  not  easily 
imitated.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, I  believe  that  the  effort  would  be 
made  if  their  existence  were  justified 
conunerdally;  but  the  truth  is  these 
plays  are  not  nor  ever  can  be  popular, 
not  because  they  are  not  true  to  human 
experience — ^for  they  are,  if  anything, 
too  true — but  because  they  rob  the  race 
of  its  highest  ideals, — ^its  hope  and  its 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  good. 

The  character  of  Anton  Von  Barwig 
in  the  play  "The  Music  Master"  is  an 
example  of  the  power  of  optimism  and 
the  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse'*  the 
character  of  Shirley  Rossmore  shows  the 
power  of  a  weak  girl  to  overcome  a 
strong  man  by  telling  him  the  truth  about 
hiniself.  It  is  the  survival  of  good  and 
its  power  over  evil. 

In  "The  Daughters  of  Men"  is  typi- 
fied the  influence  of  woman  over  man  in 
the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 
The  play  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
other  two.     It  is  more  human;  it  b  less 


romantic,  and  consequently  far  less  suc- 
cessful. As  I  have  observed  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  man  has  enthroned  him- 
self lord  of  creation,  but  the  power  bc' 
hind  this  throne  is  woman.  Since  the 
beginning  man  has  dealt  with  natural  or 
material  forces.  To  a  certain  extent  he 
has  overcome  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
annihilated  time  and  space,  overcome 
tide,  wind,  wave,  etc.,  but  whilst  fighting 
physical  forces  he  has  reckoned  httle 
with  and  realized  almost  nothing  of  meta* 
physical  forces.  Woman  is  much  more 
endowed  with  the  inherent  though  un* 
conscious  power  of  the  psychic  self  than 
man;  hence  her  power  of  suggestion  ib 
greater  than  his,  and  it  is  through  this 
power  of  suggestion  thatwoman  dominates, 
man,  plays  on  his  weaknesses,  vanity  and 
self-love,  and  sets  in  motion  the  ever^ 
changing  mental  aspect  he  calls  point-of ' 
view,  on  which  he  bases  his  opinions, 
beliefs  and  ideas.  He  does  not  realize 
that  gentle,  loving  woman  is  the  motivating 
power,  whilst  he  is  the  executive. 

The  sons  of  men  rule  the  worid,  but 
the  daughters  of  men  govern  it  through 
the  men.  It  is  woman  who  founds  so- 
ciety in  its  artificial  aspects.  It  is  woman 
who  creates  class  distinctions  and  insists 
on  maintaining  them.  It  is  woman  who 
imbues  man  with  desire  to  emulate,  who 
instills  into  him  social  ambition,  that  in- 
evitably brings  in  its  train  the  restiess 
fever  of  acquisition,  the  madness  of  gold, 
the  ambition  for  power  through  financial 
success.  It  is  the  woman  who  is  at  once 
the  social  bulwark,  the  aristocrat  and  the 
snob.  It  is  woman  who  cares  for  the 
petty  observances  and  formaUties  of 
social  life,  and  men,  whose  vanity  and 
weaknesses  become  women's  strength, 
pose  as  lords  of  creation,  while  they  fol- 
low her  in  blind  obedience  to  instinct  and 
vanity,  mutely  acknowledging  her  power 
to  lead  and  their  own  inability  to  refuse 
to  follow.  Men  fight  each  other  in  the 
struggle  for  wealth,  but  they  fight  for 
woman's  admiration.  They  fight  that 
their  women  may  maintain  their  position 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  social  worlrf 
and  so  the  battle  goes  on  iiv  «»k3dl  Vsw 
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strata  of  society,  individual  man  fighting 
first  for  what  is  necessary  for  his  existence, 
and  then  for  the  social  supremacy  he  may 
give  his  female.  He  fights  that  his  wife 
or  his  sister,  or  his  daughter,  or  his  mis- 
tress may  be  as  good  or  better  than  the 
next  man's.  He  does  the  fighting  but  it 
is  the  woman  who  suggests,  inspires,  en- 
courages. It  was  the  market-women  of 
Paris,  who,  maddened  with  envy  at  the 
more  fortunate  courtesans'  class,  started 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  the  ex- 
travagance, the  immorality,  the  appeal  to 
the  selfish  and  animal  instincts  of  men  by 
the  women  of  Versailles  that  primarily  cre- 
ated the  conditions  that  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tion .  It  is  woman  who  creates  the  imrest  in 
man — it  is  woman  who  must  quell  it. 

In  the  play  "  The  Daughters  of  Men  " 
are  a  triangle  of  women — sharply  con- 
trasted types.  I  know  of  no  better  de- 
scription than  the  French  give  us — ^Le 
Grande  Monde,  Le  Petit  Monde  and 
Le  Denu  Monde — ^the  upper  world,  or 
the  aristocracy;  the  lower  world,  or  the 
submerged  tenth;  and  the  courtesan 
world,  or  fast  set.  These  three  women 
are  cause  and  effect.  The  upper  world 
by  its  apathy  and  ostentation  of  wealth, 
the  courtesan  world  by  its  extravagance 
and  licentiousness,  have  produced  a  fe- 
male third  estate — the  girl  who  hates; 
the  girl  who  has  been  taught  to  hate ;  the 
girl  who  has  been  educated  that  she  may 
hate  scientifically.  She  is  a  by-product 
of  false  socialism  and  pover^  and  is 
easily  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
groups,  for  she  has  beauty,  genius  and 
high  spirits.  She  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  doctrine  of  '*do  or  you  will  be  done,"' 
not  ''do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  So  when  she  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  daughter 
of  aristocracy,  the  consequence  is  drama. 
She  wounds  the  sensibilities  of  the  pa- 
trician, but  she  makes  her  think  and 
finally  move — stirs  her  to  action. 

When  the  daughter  of  socialism  comes 
in  contact  with  the  daughter  of  vice,  she 
shocks  her  false  sense  of  decorum,  for 
the  daughter  of  vice  demands  the  per- 
fection of  good  breeding  in  others,  that 


is  so  conspicuously  absent  in  herself.  It 
is  a  triangular  duel  between  these  three 
women — ^a  curious  exhibition  of  femimne 
psychology. 

The  daughter  of  the  plutocracy  and 
the  daughter  of  the  people  love  the  same 
man.  He  is  an  idealist,  and  it  is  the 
difference  in  their  method  of  showing 
this  love  that  furnishes  psychological 
values.  The  daughter  of  the  people,  as 
do  certain  materialistic  skeptics,  believes 
idealism  to  be  weakness  and  thinks  it  her 
duty  to  strengthen  the  man  she  loves,  to 
imbue  him  with  the  spirit  of  force  of  class- 
hatred.  The  Frendi  Revolution  is  al- 
ways before  her  and  she  sees  nothing  but 
animal  existence  on  earth.  Force  must 
be  met  with  force,  she  reasons.  Tins  is 
false  socialism. 

On  the  other  hand  the  daughter  of 
aristocracy  believes  herself  to  be  socially 
above  but  mentally  inferior  to  the  man, 
and  is  afraid  she  will  interfere  with  his 
career  of  loving  his  neighbor  as  himadif. 
She  approves  of  the  idea  of  good  over- 
coming evil,  but  cannnot  rise  to  the  point 
of  self-sacrifice  involved  in  carrying  oat 
the  idea.  Both  women  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  but  not  for 
each  other. 

The  courtesan  looks  on — laug^ — 
wonders.  She  does  n't  care  one  way  or 
the  other;  she  does  n't  understand  ideal- 
ism and  hates  aristocracy  because  she 
can  only  play  at  it. .  She  knows  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  idealism  threatens 
to  interfere  with  the  tempo  of  her  exist- 
ence, and  that  aristocracy  despises  her, 
because  she  has  robbed  it  of  cme  of  its 
noble  scions.  She  thinks  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  world  are  peopled  vrith 
fools  who  don't  know  how  to  live,  be- 
cause they  do  n't  know  how  to  love — at 
least  they  do  n't  understand  love  as  she 
understands  it,  and  so  she  leaves  the  upper 
and  lower-world  women  to  fight  it  oat 
alone,  as  the  selfilsh  ''old  families'*  of 
America  to-day  have  left  the  unsojdiisti- 
cated  reformer  and  the  over-sophisticated 
pohtician  to  fight  their  battle  in  the  po- 
litical world. 

This  duel  is  the  mental  fig^t  to  a  fimik 
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between  the  two  worlds  as  represented 
by  the  daughter  of  the  classes  against 
the  daughter  of  the  masses.  The  girl  of 
the  people  and  the  lady  of  the  highest 
social  position  meet  and  oppose  each 
other  primarily  on  the  question  of  class 
differences,  but  really  on  the  subject  of 
their  love  for  the  man,  and  the  giri  of  the 
people  finally  succumbs  to  the  gentleness, 
honor,  high  feeling  and  fine  breeding  of 
the  lady.  But  the  lady  has  learned  her 
lesson.  The  woman  ojp  the  under  world 
has  taught  her  that  the  discontent  of  the 
people  is  not  a  mere  ruflSe  on  the  surface 
of  the  times,  brought  about  by  Red  Flag 
or  green  jealousy  or  Yellow  Journal  agi- 
tation, but  is  a  deep-rooted  resentment 
of  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  cold  indifference,  selfish- 
ness and  brutal  apathy  of  womankind 
to  womankind.  The  girl  of  the  people 
on  her  part  finds  out  that  self-repression 
and  gentle  manner  mean  more  than  mere 
class,  more  than  mere  good  breeding — it 
means  a  something  that  she  has  not,  and 
the  absence  of  that  something  has  lost 
for  her  the  man  she  loves.  That  some- 
thing she  finds  out  is  not  social  position 
plus  finery,  feathers  and  beauty;  not 
temperament,  headstrong  will,  a  deter- 
mination to  be,  to  do,  or  to  have,  but  a 
deep-rooted  faith  in  the  principle  of  good 
— a  gentle,  loving,  kindly  dis[)osition  with 


a  tendency  to  self-effacement — and  this 
she  discovers  is  the  real  copyright  to 
the  title  of  lady — the  real  cornerstone  of 
aristocracy,  and  not  as  she  imagined, 
mere  plutocracy  pluming  itself  in  its 
new^ly-acquired  finery,  while  its  second 
generation  is  running  through  its  ill-got- 
ten inheritance  in  extravagant,  riotous 
life.  She  realizes  that  society  has  to  deal 
with  its  own  carrion  much  the  same  as 
the  people,  and  that  the  good  and  bad 
in  all  classes  are  always  op{X)sed.  They 
both  learn  that  the  fight  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses  is  envy,  hatred 
and  greed  on  one  side,  with  avarice, 
apathy  and  self-indulgence  on  the  other; 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
women  of  the  world  setting  the  men  of 
the  world  an  example,  involving,  if  not 
self-denial,  at  least  a  repression  of  the 
passions  of  greed,  avarice  and  brutal  self- 
indulgence,  which  are  at  the  base  of  all 
selfishness.  This  in  turn  will  enable  men 
to  think  more  of  their  fellow-beings,  to 
feel  more  for  them,  perhaps  in  time  to 
love  them;  and  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labor  will  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  morals  and  not  of  economics. 
Woman  has  a  great  responsibility:  she 
brings  children  into  the  world — she  must 
train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Charles  Klein. 
New  York  City. 


THE    THEATER    AS    A    POTENTIAL    FACTOR    FOR 
HIGHER    CIVILIZATION,    AND    A    TYPICAL 
PLAY    ILLUSTRATING    ITS    POWER. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


"The  theater  is  a  crucible  of  civilization.  It  is 
a  place  of  human  communion.  All  its  phases  need 
to  be  studied.  It  is  in  the  theater  that  the  public 
soul  is  formed." — Victor  Hugo. 

I.      THE   THEATER    A    CRUCIBLE   OF   CIVI- 
LIZATION. 

SINCE  the  main  purpose  of  the  thea- 
ter has  been  confessedly  to  enter- 
tain and  amuse,  most  people  have  under- 


valued the  subtle  but  powerful  influence 
for  good  or  evil  that  it  necessarily  exerts 
over  the  popular  imagination.  The 
mind  of  man  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  sensitive  plate  of  the  camera.  It  is 
ever  receiving  mental  pictures — ^ideas 
which  consciously  or  unconsciously  in- 
fluence in  a  positive  way  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  after  life.     It  is  not  iv<^Qj^'a»Kr| 
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for  a  man  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  imbibing  truth  or  error,  exalted 
ideals  or  debasing  concepts,  for  the  effect 
to  be  made  on  the  mental  sensitive  plate. 
Indeed,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
most  powerful  and  lasting  impressions 
are  made  when  the  mind  is  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  being  influenced.  This 
fact  has  so  escaped  the  thought-moulders 
among  our  moral  leaders  that  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  educators  and  engines 
for  moral  upliftment  has  been  largely 
abandoned  to  men  wanting  in  noble 
idealism,  and  too  frequently  to  persons 
who  are  so  dominated  by  money  madness 
that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  pander 
to  the  vilest  passions,  stimulating  the 
sensual  side  of  life  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  their  coffers,  though  in  so  doing 
they  have  necessarily  made  the  stage,  at 
times  at  least,  a  breeding  place  for  moiul 
miasma  alike  for  actors  and  audiences. 

The  Greeks  more  than  any  other  people 
known  to  civilization  appreciated  the 
tremendous  educational  power  of  the 
drama  over  the  popular  imagination. 
They  made  the  theater  one  of  the  most 
effective  bonds  that  bound  the  distant 
<x>lonies  to  Attica.  In  speaking  of  this 
ffict,  Victor  Hugo  points  out  that  *'in 
the  interest  of  civilization  Greece'*  in- 
variably in  her  small  colonies,  even  in 
the  remotest  outposts,  far  from  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  Attica,  "by  the  side  of 
the  citidel  had  a  theater."  The  Greeks 
imderstood  the  potential  influence  which 
it  exerted  when  the  great  plays  of  iEschy- 
lus  and  other  masters  were  produced. 
They  knew  it  would  serve  to  keep  **  alive 
the  flame  of  love  for  the  fatherland." 
Moreover,  "this  civilization  by  Poetry 
and  Art  had  such  a  mighty  force  that  it 
sometimes  subdued  even  war.  The  Sic- 
ilians, as  Plutarch  relates  in  speaking  of 
Nicias,  gave  Uberty  to'  the  Greek  pris- 
oners who  sang  the  verses  of  Erupides." 

That  the  theater  must  exert  a  positive 
influence  on  the  human  mind  for  good 
or  ill  is  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person 
who  considers  that  it  speaks  to  the  reason 
when  it  is  off  guard,  as  it  were,  and 


ready  to  receive  the  message.  It  appeals 
to  the  emotions — ^the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  nature  of  man,  and  it  ad- 
dresses the  auditor  in  the  most  effective 
possible  manner,  by  eye  as  well  as  ear. 
Even  those  who  cannot  follow  arguments, 
readily  understand  the  facts  involved  if 
presented  in  a  vivid  picture,  as  an  act  oo 
the  stage.  And  when  the  eye  helps  the 
understanding  at  eveiy  step,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  imagination  is  rdnfoioed 
by  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  emptioiial 
nature,  it  is  evident  the  auditor  cannot 
escape  the  subtle  and  compelling  influence 
of  the  theater,  especially  if  the  play  is  ivdl 
presented,  so  as  to  not  offend  the  esthetic 
or  artistic  instincts  of  the  beholder* 

II.    HOW  THE  THEATER  CAN  MAKB    VOB 

PROGRESS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  die 
stage  can  be  made  the  ^<^"H"*ai^  of 
progress.  One  class  of  plays  foster  a 
broader  culture,  stimulating  interest  in 
history  and  the  master  creations  of  liter- 
ature, acquainting  the  reader  wtth  impor- 
tant events  and  with  customs,  dress  and 
habits  of  thought  of  former  ages,  niiik 
awakening  trains  of  thought  that  not 
frequently  lead  to  noble  intellectual 
ductions.  Shakespeare's  historical 
terpieces  are  admirable  examples  of^lfae 
value  of  the  drama  as  a  popular  inteDednl 
educator  and  stimulator.  Tlusisespedalhr 
the  case  where  the  plays  are  produo(Ml  nim 
due  regard  to  historical  verity,  as 
the  productions  of  Heniy  Irving 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  where  the  duef 
actors  are  men  of  rich  imagination  and 
deep  insight,  so  that  they  can  soond.ilie 
depths  of  the  master  dramatist's  gmdt 
creations,  bringing  out  and  emphau* 
ing  the  thought  and  truths  that  are  most 
important  and  illuminating  in  them,  at 
was  done  by  such  actors  as  Edwin  Boodi, 
Edwin  Forrest  and  John  McCuUou^i. 

Again,  the  stage  becomes  a  popular 
educator  when  it  adequately  presents 
masterpieces  of  Uterature,  as  was  done 
by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  her  dramatization  of 
Vanity  Fair  and  as  is  done  when  any 
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of  the  great  problem  plays  of  the  master 
thinkers  arc  presented  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  lay  bare  the  evils  of  present  condi- 
tions while  luminously  indicating  a  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  human  misery 
and  degradation  due  to  evil  acts  and 
unjust  conditions. 

To-day  social  and  economic  problems 
are  looming  so  large  on  the  horizon  of 
civiUzation  and  are  so  appealing  to  the 
consideration  of  all  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious persons,  that  plays  which 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people 
in  a  helpfully  suggestive  manner  are 
efficient  allies  of  peaceful  progress. 
^  No  one  who  saw  E.  S.  Willard's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Middleman"  could  fail 
to  see  and  feel  the  force  of  the  essentially 
unjust  social  conditions  that  prevail  and 
which  the  apostles  of  the  dollar- worship- 
ing feudaUsm  of  wealth  seek  in  every 
possible  manner  to  obscure. 

Many  of  these  problem  plays  which  deal 
with  social  and  economic  conditions  fail, 
however,  of  their  purpose  because  they 
merely  present  an  evil  condition  without 
showing  the  way  out  or  emphasizing  any 
fundamental  spiritual  truth  essential  to  a 
real  solution  of  unhappy  conditions.  We 
have  witnessed  many  powerful  dramas 
which  have  uncovered  social  injustice  in  a 
striking  and  almost  startling  manner,  but 
which  because  of  the  cynicism  or  sense  of 
hopelessness  that  pervaded  them  failed  of 
effective  good  because  they  left  the  mind 
of  the  theater-going  public  in  the  dark 
and  with  a  sense  of  depression  or  hope- 
lessness pervading  it.  True,  the  student 
who  had  the  time  and  disposition  might 
see  a  way  out,  might  understand  that  the 
employment  of  certain  great  spiritual  and 
and  economic  laws  based  on  justice  would 
reverse  conditions  and  bring  light,  order, 
peace  and  progress  where  there  is  now 
inharmony  and  chaos.  But  the  majority 
of  theater-goers  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  disposition  to  reason  deeply 
on  things  that  they  imagine  do  not 
touch  their  daily  lives  in  a  vital  way. 
Now  if  the  playwright  had  flooded  the 
production    with     the     light     of    moral 


idealism,  if  he  had  shown  with  a  few 
luminous  happenings  or  precepts,  in- 
troduced as  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of 
the  play  and  not  as  a  sermon  lugged  in, 
how  the  entrance  of  justice  and  love 
would  foster  the  reign  of  brotheiliood, 
in  which  no  man  would  be  wronged  and 
each  would  reap  what  he  had  sown,  the 
play,  so  negative  and  depressing  in  its 
effect,  would  have  become  morally  in- 
vigorating, a  positive  educational  factor 
indirectly  elevating  all  who  came  under 
its  influence. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of  profound 
satisfaction  to  those  who  realize  that  motml 
idealism  or  '*  the  vision  "  is  the  hope  of  a 
nation,  to  find  a  dawning  recognitiQii  ci 
this  high  demand  on  the  twentieth  centurj 
drama  by  certain  playwrights.  In  **A 
Message  from  Mars*'  we  had  a  fii^ 
illustration  of  a  play  that  revealed  present 
conditions  in  a  compelling  manner  while 
impressing  redemptive  ideas. 

But  it  is  in  the  recent  dramas  of  Charles 
Klein  that  we  see  the  most  effective  work 
in  this  direction.  Here  are  plays  of 
present-day  Ufe  so  true  to  prevailing  ad- 
ditions, so  intensely  human,  so  strong  in 
dramatic  power,  and  yet  so  free  from 
cheap  melodramatic  tricks  and  subter- 
fuges, that  they  at  once  arouse  and  compel 
attention.  They  carry  the  audience  with 
them  in  a  manner  possible  only  when  the 
playwright  is  a  master  of  his  craft.  And 
yet  they  are  instinct  with  moral  virility. 
They  uncover  evil  conditions  convinc- 
ingly while  being  luminous  with  moral 
idealism,  so  interwoven  as  to  reveal  the 
way  out  of  the  tangled  maze  in  which 
men  and  w^omen  are  fighting  at  cross 
purposes  in  the  realm  of  modem  material- 
istic commercialism.  No  one  can  see  such 
plays  as  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  **  and 
"  The  Daughters  of  Men  "  without  being 
forced  to  take  cognizance  of  sinister  pres- 
ent-day social  and  economic  conditions, 
without  being  forced  to  think  seriously, 
and  also  without  seeing  and  feeling  that 
the  salvation  of  civilization,  the  hope, 
happiness  and  elevation  of  man  and  na- 
tion, are  dependent  on  the  exercise  of 
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that  spirit  of  love  which  includes  justice 
and  which  is  great  enough  to  rise  above 
sel6sh  desire.  ^  F*)    ^'1 

One  illuminating  illustration  of  the 
power  of  Mr.  Klein's  plays  over  men  in 
different  stations  of  life  is  found  in  the 
following  news  item  published  in  the  En- 
quirer, of  Buffalo,  New  York: 

"  The  value  of  the  drama  as  a  teacher 
is  gaining  recognition.  'The  Daughters 
of  Men  '  is  furnishing  a  ca.se  in  point  that 
is  worth  noting.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
its  presentation  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the 
play  was  witnessed  by  an  employer  of 
labor  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  in- 
timate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  labor  versus  capital  problem  mani- 
fested by  its  author,  Charles  Klein,  that 
he  sent  the  foreman  of  his  extensive  plant. 


which  had  just  passed  through  an  irritat- 
ing strike,  to  Scranton,  where  the  play 
was  to  be  given  on  the  following  evening. 
The  foreman,  accompanied  by  several 
of  the  men  in  his  charge,  were  likewise 
delighted  with  the  play  and  on  their  re- 
turn next  day  said  to  their  employer  that 
they  had  learned  through  the  lucid  stage 
presentation  that  what  really  seemed  in- 
surmountable differences  between  em- 
ployer and  wage-workers  were  often  really 
trivial  affairs  easy  of  adjustment  were  the 
professional  agitator  eliminated.  The 
employer  confessed  also  that  he  bad  in 
mind  duplicates  of  the  capitalists  of  the 
play — who  thought  like  them,  acted  like 
them  and  maintained  the  same  attitude 
toward  their  employes.  'The  Daughters 
of  Men '  held  the  mirror  up  to  both  this 
employer  and  his  workmen.     The  Wilkes- 
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barre  Times,  in  commeotine  on  this  fact, 
said :  '  Mr.  Klein  has  Written  a  play  that 
must  eventuate  in  much  benefit  to  both 
capital  and  labor  by  pointing  the  way  to 
ansicable  adjustment  of  differences,'  " 

Here  we  have  a  typcal  illustration  of 
the  power  inherent  in  a  noble  play  to 


[Mivate  life  and  covering  with  ignominy  the 
incorruptible  popular  servants,  that  bks 
been  presented  in  dramatic  literature. 

John  Ryder,  the  master  character  in 
this  play,  is  a  colossal  composite  creatioD 
that  is  thoroughly  tyjncal.  "It  is  John 
D.  RockefeUer  and  H.  H.  Rogers  rolled 
into  one'  ,'said  a  discerning  critc  who  had 


make  for  peace,  brotherhood  and  social  a  somewhat  wide  experience  in  Wall 
righteousness.  street.     Certain  it  is  that  the  chancter 

reflects  in  an  almost  startling  manner  the 

III.     "the  lion  and  the  mouse"  and     dominant  spirit  of  the  masters  in  the  mod- 

rrs  MASTER  TYPICAL  FIGURE.  gm  feudalism  of  privileged  vrealth.    As 

a  study  of  the  present-day  Croesus,  the 
Mr.  Klein's  "The  Lion  and  the  masterful  mind,  keen,  penetrating,  bril- 
Mouse  "  gave  America  the  most  powerful  Uant  and  resourceful  on  the  inteUectual 
drama  uncovering  the  modem  feudalism  plane,  but  morally  blind,  the  chancer 
of  privilege  at  work  in  acquiring  immense  of  John  Ryder  has  no  equal  in  American 
wealth,  in  corrupting  and  thus  destroy-  literature.  Here  is  a  supremely  tn^c 
ing  free  government,  and  in  driving  into     phenomenon  appearing  as  a  product  of 
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civilization  after  two  thousand  years  of 
Christianity — ^a  man  splendidly  endowed 
with  a  masterful  intellect,  but  morally 
insane.  He  sees  no  moral  criminality 
in  secretly  ruining  a  man  who  through 
long  years  of  patient  and  honorable  labor 
has  built  up  a  good  business;  he  sees 
no  criminality  in  corrupting  the  people's 
servants  and  in  elevating  to  places  of 
power  venal  tools  who  will  render  safe 
his  evasions  of  law,  or  who  will  prevent 
the  people  from  redressing  the  wrongs  for 
which  he  and  his  corporations  are  respon- 
sible; he  sees  no  criminality  in  deliber- 
ately compassing  the  removal  of  and  dis- 
gracing a  judge  whose  only  offense  is 
that  he  has  refused  to  be  false  to  his  oath 
of  office,  refused  to  perjure  his  soul  and 
betray  the  people  when  the  head  of  the 
master  trust  demanded  that  he  should  do 
so.  John  Ryder  is  indeed  a  typical  mod- 
em high  financier,  a  Warwick  in  the  do- 
main of  the  conmiercial  feudaKsm,  a 
man  keenly  awake  on  the  intellectual 
plane  but  crazed  by  greed  for  gold — 
morally  insane.  He  is  as  one  on  a  vessel, 
who  has  gone  into  the  hold  and  closed  and 
fastened  the  batches,  and  who  is  wander* 
ing  in  the' dark  vainly  imagining  he  is 
basking  in*  tbe  sunshine.  The  ruthlepus 
spirit  of  tb(i  gold-crazed  masters  of  Wfdl 
street,  the  power  they  are  exerting  ovttr 
the  people's  servants,  their  insatiable  a^ 
petite  for  gold,  their  ruthless  spoliation  of 
the  people,  their  defiance  of  law,  their 
contempt  for  justice — all  these  things  are 
brought  out  vividly  in  the  representation 
of  the  hfe  and  spirit  of  John  Ryder  and 
in  the  incidents  that  illuminate  his  life. 

In  this  play  we  have  another  master 
character,  Shirley  Rossmore,  the  brilliant 
young'  woman  who  under  the  n(nn  ds 
plume  of  Miss  Green  enters  the  home  of 
John  Ryder.  She  represents  the  divine 
feminine,  the  spirit  that  is  instinct  with 
the  moral  fervor  that  redeems.  Triie, 
to  save  her  father,  the  judge  whom  Ryder 
is  ruthlessly  seeking  to  destroy,  she  com- 
mits deception  and  does  things  that  bring 
their  own  punishment,  as  do,  sooner  or 
later,  all  infractions  of  the  moral  law; 


but  in  Shirley  Rossmore  the  preponder* 
ating  influence  is  moral  idealism.  She 
uncovers  the  essential  criminality  of  the 
daily  practices  of  John  Ryder  and  com- 
pels the  magnate  to  see  himself  stripped 
of  the  raiment  of  respectibility  which  he 
employs  in  an  effort  to  deceive  himself 
and  others.  She  removes  the  bandage 
fiom  his  moral  vision,  much  against  his 
will;  but  in  the  end,  after  a  long  battie 
with  his  lower  self,  signs  of  moral  sanity 
are  seen  and  a  growing  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism. 

In  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  the 
mental  master  and  moral  maniac  we  call 
the  high  financier  or  trust  magnate  is  ex- 
posed to  view  in  his  true  character.  Here 
the  inordinate  avarice  that  clouds  all 
spiritual  perception  is  laid  bare  by  a 
master  hand,  while  the  spiritual  truth 
that  must  be  evoked — ^nay,  that  must  be 
made  the  dominant  note  in  national  life 
if  the  Republic  is  to  be  restored  to  it& 
early  position  as  a  moral  world-power 
and  a  leader  of  civilization,  is  suggested.. 

It  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Klein's  later, 
play,  "The  Daughters  of  Men,"  that  this 
grtet  truth  is  most  luminously  brought 
oat.  .  _ 

IV.    "the 'DAUGHTERS  OF  MEN"   A&  A    • 

SOCIAIj  STUDY. 

I 

As  in  all  Mr.  Klem's  plays,  the  dialogue! 
in  thi3  drama  is  bright,  natural  and  con-| 
vincing.  There  is  nothing  stilted,  arti-! 
ficial  or  foreign  to  the  story.  The  char-j 
acters  are  real  flesh  and  blood  human  per-j 
sonalities.  The  drama  pulsates  with  thei 
play  of  intense  human  emotions  and  it  is' 
strong  in  dramatic  situations,  whidi» 
however,  unlike  the  climaxes  in  toelo-^ 
dramas,  develop  so  jaaturally  that  the' 
auditor's  credulity  is  not  taxed.  What 
happens,  though  often  surprising,  is  pie-| 
ciisely  what  might  natundly  be  expected; 
to  take  place  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. Hence  the*  play  14,  nobly  real-* 
istic  while  being  instinct  witfa'^lofty  spirit- 
ultl  idealism.  It  is  a  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  nation-wide  struggle  now 
going  on  between  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
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ileged  wealth  and  ort^anized  labor  in  which 
idealism  and  the  materialism  of  the  mar- 
ket, duty  and  human  love,  jostle  one 
another  at  every  turn ;  while  in  both  the 
opposing  camps  is  revealed  that  extreme 
egoism  that  brevds  moral  insanity  ag- 
gressively fighting  the  broad  spiritual 
principles  that  are  the  vital  breath  of 
true  dvilization  and  which  alone  furnish 
the  key  to  the  peaceful  and  permanent 
solution  of  the  age-long  struggle. 

tn  his  deeply  thoughtful  paper  con- 
tributed to  this  issue,  Mr.  Klein  has 
given  us  u  splendi<l  analysis  of  the  three 
typical  characters  that  suggest  the  title 
of  this  drama;  and  since  be  has  dwelt 
so  luminously  on  what  they  represent  as 
tyfiical  figures  in  the  struggle  between 
darkness  and  light  at  the  present  time, 
we  shall  consider  the  play  chiefly  as  a 


social  study,  noting  its  special  bearing 
on  the  great  conflict  now  (mi  id  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

The  leading  characters  of  the  play  are 
strictly  typical.  Their  words  and  actiong 
are  so  characteristic  as  instantly  to  early 
conviction  to  the  mind.  One  feels  in- 
stinctively that  they  are  not  acton  but 
oiaster-spirite  among  the  men  and  women 
actually  engaged  in  the  momentous  strag- 
gle now  being  waged  between  l^^t  and 
darkness,  i^etween  that  fundamental 
democracy  that  is  based  on  freedom, 
justice  and  fraternity,  and  the  mateiiaL- 
islic  ideal  of  class  government  mptt- 
sented  in  the  Republic  to-day  by  dke 
arrogant  feudalism  of  privileged  weaWu 

Side  by  side  with  the  spirit  of  modem 
commercialism,  so  graphically  Te{xe8en- 
ted  by  Matthew  Crosby,  whose  swollen 


tGrarc  Otoiby,  Job 
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(John  SlednuD  knd  the  Ihrte  typical  women  of  tb*  play.  Mrs.  lt(«inald  Cmbr,  LouiK  Stolbeck  md 

Onoe  CfMby). 

fortune  is  so  lai^ly  due  to  indirectioii  tamest  pleadings  of  the  elder  man  give 
and  who  indignantly  resents  his  uncle's  us  a  glimpse  of  the  great  secret  of  life  and 
suggestion  of  arbitration,  virtually  in-  death  in  Uie  social  organism  in  nation  and 
sisting  that  the  relation  of  capital  and  civilization.  We  see  on  the  one  hand  a 
labor  must  be  that  of  master  and  slave,  masterful,  determined,  ruthless  egoism 
and  furthermore  that  the  relation  of  the  battling  for  physical  and  mental  suprem- 
capitalistic  producer  to  the  consumers  acy,  regardless  of  the  law  of  solidarify 
be  that  of  the  privileged  monopolist  who  or  the  ethical  issues  involved ;  while  on 
levies  usurious  extortion,  we  have  in  the  other  hand  we  have  the  same  master- 
Richard  Milbank  the  type  of  the  older  ful  intellectual  power  that  is  presented 
order  of  capitalists — the  man  of  commend-  in  the  gold-crazed  egoist,  but  here  the 
ing  intellect  but  who  is  also  influenced  moral  vision  has  not  been  blinded  or  the 
by  moral  idealism.  The  difference  be-  conscience  silenced.  Here  the  intellect 
tween  these  typical  men  is  strongly  is  the  servant  of  the  ideal  of  right.  Its 
brought  out  when  the  uncle  reasons  with  supreme  allegiance  is  yielded  to  the  divine 
bis  nephews  on  the  strike  situation  and  demand  of  Uie  spiritual  nature.  When 
strives  to  show  them  the  more  excellent  the  aged  capitialist  tells  his  nephews  that 
way  than  the  one  they  are  pursuing  and  when  he  was  a  niaster-spirit  in  the  great 
which  is  jeopardizing  their  fortunes  on  the  works  and  the  workmen  had  a  grievance, 
one  hand  and  creating  untold  misery  he  called  the  leaders  together,  had  them 
among  the  poor  on  the  other;   and  the  state  fully  and  freely  their  views  of  the 
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situation,  after  which  he  presented  his 
side  of  the  case,  and  then  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  they  strove 
to  reach  an  amicable  settlement,  in  which 
usually  both  sides  made  concessions,  we 
are  made  to  see  the  play  of  those  princi- 
ples that  ever  enthrone  right  above  cun- 
ning or  might  and  that  differentiate  the 
spiritually  illuminated  soul  or  the  altruist 
from  the  egoist. 

And  is  not  here  the  crux  of  the  whole 
age-long  struggle  between  might  and 
right  ?  Is  not  here  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  prophet, and  liberator  and  the 
master  or  tyrant?  Call  the  roll  of  the 
distinguished  ones  who  have  won 
an  immortality  of  infamy  or  of  glory 
throughout  the  ages,  and  see  how  nat- 
urally they  fall  into  two  classes.  In  the 
case  of  the  great  fatal  figures  of  history 
we  shall  find  that  though  the  immediate 
motive  impulse  has  been  sometimes  one 
thing  and  sometimes  another,  it  has  al- 
ways been  marked  by  the  subordination 
of  the  higher  nature  to  selfish  desires; 
always  it  has  been  accompanied  by  partial 
or  total  spiritual  blindness.  Thus  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  lust  for  power  and 
conquest  blinded  his  moral  perceptions. 
With  Caligula  moral  insanity  expressed 
itself  in  lust  for  blood.  Nero's  sensual 
gratifications  companioned  the  fierce  de- 
light which  the  savage  feels  as  he  wit- 
nesses the  sufferings  of  his  victims; 
while  with  the  gold -crazed  moral  maniacs 
of  our  present-day  plutocracy  it  is  an  in- 
satiable hunger  for  wealth,  an  inordinate 
desire  to  heap  up  dollars,  regardless  of 
how  they  may  be  acquired. 

In  the  early  scenes  of  "  The  Daughters 
of  Men  "  we  see  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
women  of  the  Crosby  household  the  same 
line  of  cleavage  between  life  and  death, 
altruism  and  egoism.  Mrs.  Reginald 
Crosby  has  been  an  actress.  Reveling 
in  the  mimic  world,  she  has  lived  for  self 
and  has  nourished  her  vanity.  She  has 
mistaken  the  artificial,  superficial,  and 
ephemeral  for  the  genuine,  fundamental 
and  enduring.  She  has  suceeded  in  en- 
snaring Reginald  Crosby,  who  is  another 


type  of  the  eogist — the  man  who  has  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  gratification  of  his 
fleshly    desires;   and    now,    unsatisfied 
amid  her  great  wealth,  which  she  cmoe 
imagined  would  give  her  enduring  hap- 
piness, she  is  seeking  relief  from  ennuis 
by  indulging  in  those  insane  exhibitioiis' 
of  the  new  rich  that  have  so  scandalised 
American   society  life  in   recent   yean, 
such  as  monkey  banquets  and  suppen  to 
pet  dogs.    Her  contempt  for  the  wealdi- 
ci:eators  who  toil  with  their  hands  is  bal 
one  of  many  signs  of  the  startling  and 
tragic   spectacle    of   spiritual    bljndBiefli; 
among  those  who  through  accidca&t  xt. 
birth  or  association  have  reached  a  points 
where  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  tqD^ 
for  a  livelihood. 

This  profound  anesthesia  of  the  ^piiil% 
ual  life  seems  more  terrible  and  lepeHaM.  . 
in  a  woman  than  in  a  man,  and  here  it  jrj 
brought  into  bold  contrast  by  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  Grace  Crosby's  partial^ 
awakened  moral  nature.    Grace  hasbeoi 
bom  and  reared  in  a  home  of  luxury  and 
has  been  held  in  thrall  by  the  soul-deadr. 
ening    influences    of    her    environment 
She   has   from   babyhood   breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  moral  death  that  permeates 
so  many  homes  of  the  new-rich  of  the 
present    time.     But   in    her   the    divine 
spirit   is    only   lightly   slumbering,    and 
when  the  ideals  of  justice  and  right  are 
presented  by  John  Stedman,  the  brilliant 
young  lawyer  who  is  the  labor  leader  in 
the   great  strike,  she   feels  instinctively 
the  majesty  of  moral  idealism.     Still  for 
a   time   her  environment   holds   her  in 
bondage  and  confuses  her  vision ;    so  she 
reminds  us  of  the  blind  man  during  the 
first  moments  after  the  Great  Galilean 
had  drawn  away  the  veil  and  he  "saw 
trees  as  men  walking." 

Passing  from  the  camp  of  capital  we 
enter  the  army  of  labor  as  presented  in 
this  remarkable  play,  and  here  again  we 
see  the  same  struggle  with  a  different 
background.  Here  indeed  the  revealing 
truth  showing  the  fundamental  or  secret 
moving  principles  that  make  for  life  or 
death,  for  happiness  or  unsatisfied  yeam- 
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(Richard  Mtllbank 
Begin.  ■  ■  - 


J  Cr»by.  Jnhn  Sledmj 

ings,  for  growth  or  disintegration,  is 
brought  out,  if  possible,  even  more  clearly 
in  the  second  division  of  the  play,  in 
which  the  curtain  is  lifted  and  we  are 
introduced  to  the  master-spirit  among  the 
forces  of  labor.  John  Stedman  is  the  type 
of  the  morally-awakened  reformer,  th«^ 
leader  who  is  safe  because  he  is  not  only 
mentally  acute  and  well-poised,  but  is 
under  the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism. 
He  is  a  lawyer  who  has  come  East 
from  the  West.  He  had  graduated 
from  one  of  those  magnificent  institutions 
of  learning  like  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  spiritual  verities  are  not 
ignored  or  subordinated  to  reactionary 
ideals.  The  young  labor  leader's  grand- 
father bad  been  the  governor  of  his  native 
State;  his  father  was  a  clergyman ;  and 
■  he  had  early  learned  to  place  right  above 


all  selfish  considerations,  to  love  justice 
and  to  follow  the  ideal  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  Hence  when,  after  coming  East, 
he  found  that  the  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  Milbank  &  Crosby  Federated  Com- 
panies were  not  receiving  sufficient  return 
for  their  long  hours  of  labor  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  families  in  comfort, 
to  property  educate  their  children  or  to 
lay  up  money  for  the  days  of  illness  and 
the  winter  of  age,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  masters  of  the  bread-winners  were 
watering  their  stock  so  that  the  actual 
earnings  on  the  money  invested  were 
^most  incredibly  fabulous,  he  at  once 
championed  the  cause  of  the  strikers, 
bringing  into  the  movement  the  moral 
enthusiasm  that  idways  makes  a  cause 
formidable. 

His  mastery  over  the  men  has  been 
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8uch  as  to  prevent  any  violence  or  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  toilers  that 
would  have  ensued  from  the  irresponsible 
and  revolutionary  spirits  ever  present 
among  the  forces  of  toil  and  who  are 
either  the  victims  of  blind  emotionalism 
or  the  slaves  of  an  egoism  less  intelligent 
but  none  the  less  pronounced  than  that 
which  governs  our  Rockefellers,  Rogerses, 
Morgans,  Ryans,  Belmonts,  Harrimans 
and  other  master-spirits  in  the  plutocracy, 
who  to-day  are  exerting  such  a  baleful 
and  morally-disintegrating  influence  on 
society.  More  than  this,  by  a  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  involved,  by  show- 
ing that  the  men  were  not  receiving  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  as  the  financial 
returns  of  the  factory  revealed,  and  that 
all  the  workers  demanded  was  justice, 
John  Stedman  had  turned  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  workers, 
and  among  the  thousands  who  came 
under  the  spell  of  his  exalted  purpose  and 
compelling  oratory  was  Grace  Crosby. 

Love  springs  up  between  these  two 
young  people  and  is  the  cause  of  the  first 
great  testing  temptation  that  confronts 
the  young  man — a  temptation  such  as 
comes  to  every  moral  leader  who  is 
worthy  to  guide  the  people  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  light.  When  in  the 
Crosby  mansion  the  representatives  of 
the  plutocracy,  realizing  the  intellectual 
brilliancy  and  power  of  Stedman  and 
appreciating  the  immense  importance  of 
detaching  such  a  man  from  Uie  people's 
cause,  offer  to  withdraw  all  objections 
to  his  marriage  with  their  sister  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  to  make  him  one  of 
their  well-paid  legal  counsel,  thus  open- 
ing up  to  him  an  easy  path  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  great  wealth  and  popular  distinc- 
tion, we  see  the  young  man  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  seduc- 
tive temptations.  Union  with  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  who  commands  his 
love,  wealth,  worldly  success  and  emin- 
ence, all  are  offered  as  the  price  of  duty, 
of  fealty  to  the  proverbially  ungrateful 
multitude.  And  then,  to  make  the  temp- 
tation still  stronger,  the  young  woman. 


(Xily  partially  awakened  to  the  greater 
things  of  life,  cannot  understand  why 
her  lover  should  refuse  her  for  the  rabbk, 
thus  missing  the  crucial  pmnt  at  iasiK 
and  throwing  her  influence  on  the  side 
of  moral  death.  Here  is  one  of  Ae 
supreme  temptati(»is  that  come  sooner 
or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  each 
soul  who  resolutely  rises  above  sense 
perceptions  that  he  may  be  true  to  the 
vision.  The  refusal  of  John  Stedman 
to  be  fal^  to  right,  even  for  the  love  of 
an  idolized  woman,  because  he  knows 
that  such  jdelding  will  forfeit  his  right  to 
the  only  kind  of  love  that  can  enndUe, 
sustain  and  nourish  the  soul,  marks  the 
true  leader,  the  modem  savior,  Ae 
idealist  who  will  not  be  false  to  the  divine 
promptings  that  guide  ever  onward  and 
upward. 

In  James  Burress,  the  visionless  revo- 
lutionary who  longs  to  resort  to  force  and 
mob  violence,  and  perhaps  in  a  some- 
what less  degree  in  Louis  Stolbeck  and 
in  the  revolutionary  editor,  Oscar  Lack- 
ett,  we  have  the  other  typical  representa- 
tives of  extreme  egoism  that  move  in  Ae 
cellar  of  being,  wiUi  the  windows  opening 
to  the  spiritual  heights  closely  shut  and 
the  blinds  drawn.  With  them  hate 
rather  than  love  is  the  dominant  note. 
They  are  awakened  only  on  the  plane  of 
sense  perception.  They  thirst  for  pre- 
cisely the  things  that  are  the  master-de- 
sires of  the  great  egoists  of  our  plutocracy. 
To  abandon  a  cause  to  this  element  would 
be  merely  to  exchange  masters — to  invite, 
indeed,  a  riot  of  license  and  passion  in 
which  reason  no  less  than  right  would 
be  engulfed  by  selfish  impulses  and  de- 
sires. The  real  reformer,  the  man  who 
strives  for  true  progress,  knows  that  only 
as  we  are  true  to  the  etepial  moral  veri- 
ties, only  as  we  are  loyal  to  the  ideal  of 
love,  which  includes  justice  and  is  splen- 
didly epitomized  in  the  Golden  Rule,  can 
man,  nations  or  civilizations  advance. 
Hate,  which  begets  war,  violence  and 
resort  to  force,  is  inimical  to  progress  or 
the  happiness  of  man.  It  turns  the  dial- 
hand  backward,  not  forward.     The  true 
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leader  knows  that  only  as  man  comes  under 
the  compulsion  of  love  can  real  progress  or 
the  victory  that  means  human  advance- 
ment and  upliftment  be  achieved.  And 
this  is  the  supreme  lesson  that  John 
Stedman  has  learned ;  this  it  is  that  makes 
him  a  type  of  the  world-con querer  of  the 
ages,  in  contradistinction  to  the  world- 
spoilers  who  imagine  themselves  leaders 
and  masters. 

Louise  Stolbeck  is  another  typical  fig- 
ure. Hers  is  a  human  soul  groping  for 
the  light.  Her  early  environment  had 
been  the  opposite  of  Grace  Crosby's  in 
most  respects.  In  one  way,  however, 
both  were  alike.  Each  life  had  ad- 
vanced to  womanhood  in  a  home  domi- 
nated by  egoism.  But  neither  wealth 
with  its  soul-withering  influence,  nor 
poverty  with  its  bitterness,  had  silenced 
the  divine  promptings  in  the  souls  of 
these  two  children,  one  of  the  froth  and 
the  other  of  the  dregs  of  modem  com- 
mercialism. Hence  when  the  true  lead- 
er's voice  was  raised  they  heard  the  ap- 
peal to  the  divine  in  their  own  hearte; 
they  saw  the  beauty  never  known  on 
the  purely  sensual  plane.  What  thou^ 
at  first  each  imagined  it  was  the  messenger 
instead  of  the  message  of  moral  majcity 
that  had  moved  the  profoundest  depths 
of  their  being?  Their  after  acts  at- 
tested to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  greater 
glory  that  had  touched  the  holiest  well- 
springs  of  their  being. 

It  is  in  the  closing  part  of  this  great 
play  that  the  luminous  truth  which  is  the 
master-lesson  of  the  hour  is  most  beauti- 
fully impressed.  Here  we  find  the  ex- 
tremes meeting — the  egoists  of  the  surface 
and  the  egoists  of  the  depths,  mutually 
distrustful,  arrogant,  defiant  and  filled 
with  self-desire  and  hate.  Between  the 
two  groups  is  the  embodiment  of  love. 


the  way-shower  who  stands  as  Jesus 
stood  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
justice  and  brotherhood — stands  for  love- 
illuminated  right.  But  here  as  in  all 
other  ages,  his  voice  is  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  egoists  at  the  zenith  and 
the  nadir.  Both  feel  that  he  menaces 
their  selfish  desires,  and  the  two  incar- 
nations of  darkness — ^the  money-mad 
magnate  who  is  drunk  with  plunder 
but  whose  thirst  seems  to  be  beyond 
quenching,  and  the  hate-crazed. denizen 
of  the  underworld  who  is  thirsting  for 
the  same  vintage — combine  to  destroy  the 
messenger  of  peace  and  civilization* 
But  here,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  in  the  cloud-canopied  midnight 
hour  shines  forth  the  light  that  ever 
illuminates  the  spiritual  heights — ^the  li^t 
that  feeds  Uie  soul  and  makes  one  man 
greater  than  an  army  with  banners.  At 
the  moment  when,  thoughtless  of  self 
and  crushed  only  because  he  feels  that 
all  his  struggle  and  sacrifice  have  been 
in  vain,  we  see  the  imperial  power  of 
moral  idealism  manifested  in  the  self^ 
renuildaton  of  Louise  Stolbeck  and  in 
the  spiritual  exaltation  that  floods  the 
soul  of  Grace  Crosby,  enabling  her  to 
see  the  true  victor  in  her  hero  when  even 
he  imagines  he  has  failed. 

This  play  shows  that  the  redemption 
of  man,  nations  and  civilizations  lies  only 
in  spiritual  idealism,  only  in  love — ^that 
broad,  justice-encirding  and  all-com- 
prehending  love  that  subordinates  every 
thought  of  self  in  the  presence  of  others' 
needs  and  rights,  and  which  neither  the 
lure  of  gold,  power  or  fame  nor  yet  the 
ingratitude  of  those  it  seeks  to  aid  can 
swerve  from  the  path  of  duty. 


B.  O.  Flower. 


Boston^  Mass. 


STATESMANSHIP  AND   NATIONAL  PROSPERITY 

A   SYLLOGISM   IN   BARBARA. 

By  St.  Clair  Creighton. 


IT  WOULD  not  be  fanciful,  perhaps, 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  state- 
manship  and  statecraft.  Statecraft — is  not 
that  the  diplomatic  finesse  of  the  coun- 
cilors of  kings,  ''who  sit  plotting  and 
plajdng  their  high  chess  games  whereof 
the  pawns  are  men"  and  whose  efforts 
are  directed  primarily  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  throne  and  the  extension  of 
the  empire,  rather  than  the  conmionweal  ? 
Is  there  not  a  legitimate  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  statesman's  wise  sin- 
cerity, which  takes  into  its  confidence  the 
people,  and  that  statecraftiness  which 
Louis  XI.  inculcated  in  the  education  of 
his  son,  Charles  VIII.,  of  whom  is  it 
written  that  the  only  Latin  he  ever 
learned  was  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  **Qui 
necti  dissimulare^  necit  regnare** — ^who 
knows  not  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  rule?  Statecraft  finds  its  true  home 
in  despotisms;  whereas,  statesmanship 
has  no  fair  field  for  its  exercise  outside  of 
a  free  country. 

The  supreme  business  of  the  statesman 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  But  the 
vocation  of  the  statesman  is  the  avocation 
of  us  all — save  the  anarchist,  who  has  no 
use  for  the  State. 

Anarchism  is  Individualism  gone  mad 
and  running  amuck. 

Communism,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
Sociahsm  demented,  but  only  feeble- 
minded and  harmless.      , 

The  sane  Individualist  and  the  rational 
Socialist,  however,  both  propose  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  though  differing  mdely 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  end,  because  deeply 
differing  touching  what  should  be  held 
to  constitute  and  realize  national  pros- 
perity. 


A  clear  definition  of  national  prosperity 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  individualist 
and  the  sociaUst,  respectively,  would  seem 
imperative  to  clarify  the  issue  between 
these  contending  forces  which  comprise, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  entire  peoples  of 
the  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  without  a  digres- 
sion impertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
psychological    difference    between    indi- 
viduaUsts  and  mergers  (socialists).    This 
difference  may  be  suggested  by  the  super- 
ficial characteristics  of  mercury  and  oil. 
Pour  mercury  upon  a  table  and  it  runs 
into   a   million   distinct   globules;   pour 
out  oil  and,  so  close  is  the  cohesion  of  the 
drops,  it  runs  in  a  coagulated  stream. 
The  first  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  virility, 
entity,  independence;   the  second,  as  the 
type  of  femininity,  weakness,  dependence. 
The  merger  will  readily  fall  into  the  lock- 
step  of  organization  and  be  dominated 
by  it  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  business, 
in  social  regulations  and  in  ''half-baked 
isms."     It  is  so  easy  to  shout  and  so 
troublesome    to    think.     ''Make    it    an 
ecfict,"  is  his  watchword.     Men  should  be 
made  to  think  alike  and  drink  alike  by 
act  of  the  legislature.    He  will  look  to  tl^ 
government  as  the  highest  expressicxi  of 
power  and  the  source  of  wealth,  and  will 
instinctively  expect  that  it  must   do  a 
great  deal  for  him.    The  individualist, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  touching  govern- 
ment,   that    "Uke    the    atmosphere    we 
breathe,  we  are  the  best  off  with  respect 
to  it  when  we  have  least  reason  to  be 
conscious  of  its  existence."    As  a  Home 
Ruler,  the  individualist  begins  with  his 
township,  or  municipality,  and  ends  widi 
the  national  government;   whereas,  tfie 
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merger  begins  with  his  Nation  with  a 
"big  N,"  and  the  individual  is  the  van- 
ishing point.  The  autonomy  of  the  sov- 
ereign citizen  must  be  duly  subordinated 
to  the  requirements  of  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  foregoing  attempt  at  a  differen- 
tiation of  the  two  houses  that  have  been 
perpetually  contending  for  the  throne  of 
supremacy  in  the  dominion  of  Mind,  is 
offered  as  accounting  for  some  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
bringing  forward  a  mutually  acceptable 
definition  of  national  prosperity. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  pro- 
ponent of  individualism,  if,  indeed,  the 
writer  felt  himself  competent,  to  define 
national  prosperity  as  conceived  by  the 
socialist;  but  he  would  much  appreciate 
a  comprehensive  definition  from  a  repre- 
sentative sociaUst  that  was  comprehended 
in  something  less  than  the  lids  of  a  fat 
book. 

Thus  much,  however,  may  confidently 
be  asserted :  The  gravamen  of  the  Soci- 
alistic indictment  against  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  body  politic,  Ues  to  the  ob- 
vious fact  of  the  imemployed  and  the 
necessary  concomitant,  labor  cheated  of 
its  full  reward.  Make  invalid  this  in- 
dictment and  Socialism  has  nothing,  in 
all  its  opulent  programme,  to  invoke  as  a 
marching  word. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidualist to  be  compact  in  definition.  He 
assumes  to  state  it  thus : 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  deserving 
the  name  National  save  the  common 
weal;  a  prosperity  that  permeates  the 
entire  body  of  the  people,  elevating  the 
masses  as  yeast  leavens  the  loaf;  a  pros- 
perity which  has  for  sign  and  manifest 
muUiplied  opportunity  for  the  remunera- 
tive employment  of  the  nation's  involun- 
tarily idle  m£n  and  wom^n. 

The  preceding  definition ,  it  will  be  noted , 
ignores,  as  inconclusive  indicia  of  national 
prosperity,  a  plethoric  treasury,  a  large 
per  capita  of  circulating  media  of  ex- 
change, and  the  exercise  of  dominion 
over  dependencies  or  a  wide  domain  of 


country.  The  one  sufficient  requirement 
is  that  there  shall  be  palpably  in  evidence 
multiplied  opportunity  for  the  renumera- 
tive  employment  of  the  nation's  involun- 
tarily !dle. 

Without  entering  upon  a  defensive 
elaboration  of  the  above  definition  at 
this  time,  the  writer  challenges  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  theoretical 
proposition.  Assuming  it  to  be  irrefut- 
able, the  conclusion  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  supreme  busjiness  of  the  states- 
man is  to  discover  and  then  endeavor  to 
inaugurate  such  economic  measures  in 
his  country  as  will  afford  the  necessary 
conditions  stated.  The  statesman's  prob- 
lem may  appear  to  him  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
he  will  look  over  the  world  in  vain,  to-day, 
for  the  countiy  which  approximately  ful- 
fils such  requirement.  But  the  problem 
is  not  insolvable.  The  student  who  is 
schooled  in  the  economic  philosophy  of 
Henry  George  does  noi  hesitate  to  point 
the  way,  confidently  tendering  a  key 
which  he  would  applly  in  release  of  what 
he  deems  a  mewed-up  and  land-locked 
prosperity. 

The  exhaustless  treasure  house  of  the 
physical  earth  is  the  source  of  all  natural 
opportunities.  Should  the  visible  wealth 
of  the  world  be  destroyed  to-morrow, 
there  yet  abides  in  the  breast  of  the  fe- 
cund mother  of  us  all  a  potential  supply 
to  be  extracted  very  far  in  excess  of  that 
she  has  already  yielded  to  her  importunate 
children.  And  yet,  it  is  a  litde  world, 
and  incapable  of  expansion.  Indeed, 
by  virtue  of  the  rapidly  multiplying 
millions  of  creatures  upon  its  surface, 
but  far  more  by  reason  of  certain  man- 
made  regulations  touching  control  of  it, 
it  is  practically  contracting.  When  we 
take  into  account  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe  is  uninhabitable  or  unavailable 
for  man's  occupancy  (as,  for  instance, 
the  *' multitudinous  seas,''  the  regions  of 
the  poles,  and  under  the  equator)  and 
the  realization  further  comes  to  us  that 
the  long  march  of  the  race,  beginning 
in  Asia,  across  the  realms  and  across  the 
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ages,  has  at  last  reached  the  Pacific, 
"the  great  world"  seems  a  misnomer. 
"The  trail  ends  here,"  writes  the  Cali- 
fornia poet. 

Recurring  to  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  apparent  diminution  of  the  avail- 
able earth,  i.  e,,  the  man-made  institu- 
tional regulations  touching  the  tenure  of 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  it  is  easily  demon- 
strable that  governments  have  in  effect 
ordained  special  privileges  inuring  to 
land-holders.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  letters -patent  as  toll-takers  at  the 
gates  of  natural  opportunities.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  limi- 
ted area  of  the  available  surface  of  the 
earth  and  its  inexpansibility,  coupled  with 
consideration  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
animated  creation,  which  must  draw  all 
of  its  sustenance  from  the  soil,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  "to  have  and  to  hold  "  any 
portion  of  such  limited  supply  is  to  be 
seized  of  a  special  privilege.  By  no  Pro- 
crustean process  can  the  pie  be  cut  so 
that  it  will  "go  round."  If  one  owns 
and  holds  out  of  use  considerable  land 
areas,  by  that  much  the  utilizable  earth 
is  diminished.  But,  the  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  special  privilege,  under  any 
democratic  theory  of  government,  should 
entail  upon  the  beneficiary  thereof  an 
equitable  burden  in  compensation  to  the 
unprivileged,  reaching  such  persons  in 
their  communal  capacity,  by  relieving 
them  of  tax  burdens  necessary  to  the 
sup{x>rt  of  government.  The  equities 
that  obtain  in  favor  of  the  landless  (by 
reason  of  his  deprivation  of  direct  access 
to  the  common  earth,  which  constitutes 
a  constructive  special  privilege  running 
with  the  landlord)  are  made  more  appa- 
rent in  a  consideration  of  what  is  called 
the  dynamics  of  the  Single-Tax. 

Expositors  of  the  George  doctrine,  in 
discussing  its  fiscal  features,  point  out 
that  to  gather  governmental  revenues 
through  the  agency  of  a  tax  upon  land 
values  solely,  is  not  to  exact  from  indi- 
viduals their  legitimate  earnings,  but  is 
only  the  appropriation,  for  governmental 
uses,  of  values  created  by  the  people  in 


their  communal  capacity.  In  other 
words,  that  land  values  are  site  values, 
which  rise  or  depreciate  in  proportion  as 
population  presses  for  accommodation. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  municipal  improve- 
ments find  immediate  reflection  in  en- 
hancement of  the  values  of  city  lots. 

Now  the  claim  is  made  by  the  single- 
taxer  (who  is  fundamentally  an  individ- 
ualist) that  'he  is  prepared  to  maintain  by 
an  irrefrangible  chain  of  argument:  (1) 
that  the  application  of  his  system  of 
gathering  all  governmental  taxes  from 
land  values — taking  the  communal  pro- 
duct, or  unearned  increment,  incident  to 
landlordism  for  communal  purposes — will 
ipso  facto  work  the  dispossession  of  all 
purely  speculative  land  holdings,  and  (2) 
that  such  holdings  will  thereupon  become 
directly  accessible  for  the  occupancy  and 
beneficial  use  of  millions  of  the  world's 
disinherited,  and  (3)  that,  as  a  concomi- 
tant, the  sine  qua  non  to  holding  real^ 
will  involve  its  beneficial  use  and  improve- 
ment by  owners,  and,  finally,  that  thereby 
an  incomputable  activity  will  be  set  in 
motion  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor, 
all  sufficient  to  afford  multiplied  oppor- 
tunity for  the  renumerative  emplojrment 
of  the  involuntarily  idle. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  may  be  urged 
that  morality  is  a  factor  to  be  included 
in  an  acceptable  definition  of  national 
prosperity,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  students  of  the  science  of  government 
concur  in  the  belief  that  to  improve  the 
material  well-being  of  a  people  is  to  ameli- 
orate their  moral  and  physical  condition. 
In  any  case,  the  statesman's  business  is 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Reforms  in  the  morals  and  habits  of  a 
people  must  be  left  to  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  the  lecturer,  to  society  in  its 
social  regulations  and  to  domestic  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  character. 

That  the  statesman  is  a  single-taxer 
may  be  formulated,  then,  in  the  follow- 
ing syllogism : 

1.  A  statesman's  supreme  business  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  state. 


Have  We  Passed  the  Zenith  of  Our  Industrial  Efficiency?     5 IS 


2.  (a)  A  prosperous  state  is  one  where- 
in multiplied  opportunity  is  constantly  af- 
forded for  the  renumerative  employment 
of  the  nation's  involuntarily  idle,  (b)  A 
single  tax  on  land  values  in  operation  will 
insure  such  multiplied  opportunity,  etc. 


Ergo,  S.  A  statesman  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  the  inauguration  by  the 
nation  of  a  single  tax  on  land  values. 

W.  St.  Claib  Creighton. 
Los  Angeles,  CaUfomia. 


HAVE   WE  PASSED   THE  ZENITH   OF   OUR  INDUSTRIAL 

EFFICIENCY  ? 

Bt  J.  W.  Bknnett. 


CAREFUL  analysis  of  Bulletin  No. 
57,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  seems  to  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. This  bulletin  summarizes  a  census 
of  manufactures  for  1905.  It  indicates 
unmistakably  impaired  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
Impairment  appears  as  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  workers  and  as  to  the  managing 
or  superintending  forces. 

More  capital  is  being  used  per  wage- 
earner;  a  larger  superintending  force  is 
required  for  the  same  number  of  workers* 
and  still  the  net  value  produced  per  wage- 
earner  or  salaried  employ^,  shows  a  de- 
cided decrease.  In  other  words,  each 
worker  is  producing  less  than  he  was  five 
years  ago»  although  he  is  using  more  ex- 
pensive machineiy  in  the  process.  To 
present  the  matter  in  a  more  specific 
form: 

L  The  average  annual  net  value  pro- 
duced per  wage-earner  in  manufacturing 
industries  has  fallen  in  five  years  from 
$872  to  $815.  In  factories  proper  the 
fall  in  five  years  has  been  from  $834  to 
$780,  the  latter  figure  but  a  slight  increase 
over  1890.  These  figures  are  corrected 
to  uniform  price.  Net  annual  value  pro- 
duced per  wage-earner  has  fallen  in  the 
hand  trades  from  $1107  to  $1050. 

£.  Average  real  wages  have  fallen 
slightly  in  Uie  same  period  from  $488  a 
year  to  $480  in  all  manufacturing  enter- 
prises.    In  the  neighborhood  and  hand 


trades,  the  fall  has  been  from  $529  to 
$519.  While  the  hand  trades  show  a 
falling  off,  it  will  be  noticed  that  their 
product  per  wage-earner  b  about  40  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  factoiy  product  and 
the  scale  of  wages  is  about  25  percent, 
in  excess. 

S.  Salaries  of  managers,  clerks,  etc., 
measured  in  purchasing  power,  have  de- 
creased within  the  five  years  preceding 
1905.  This  decrease  shows  in  both  fac- 
tories and  hand  industries. 

4.  It  would  seem  as  though  wage- 
earners,  as  a  whole,  received  in  1905  a 
slightly  greater  share  of  the  net  values 
produced  than  they  did  in  1900  or  in  1890, 
but  decreased  efficiency  as  compared  mth 
1900  leaves  them  absolutely  less. 

5.  Salaried  men  got  a  greater  share  of 
net  values  produced  in  1905  than  in  1900, 
but  it  was  because  they  were  more  numer- 
ous, relatively  and  absolutely.  It  took  a 
greater  number  of  them  to  look  after  the 
business  at  greater  expense,  but  their  work 
showed  poorer  results.  The  management 
was  decidedly  less  efficient. 

6.  A  greater  share  of  the  fund  paid  for 
service  was  given  salaried  men  in  190^ 
than  in  1900,  although  the  real  salary  of 
each  individual  was  less.  There  is  no 
basis  of  comparison  between  1905  and 
1890  on  that  point,  for  the  salaries  re- 
ported in  1890  included  the  salaries  of 
owners  and  officers,  actual  or  estimated, 
while  for  1900  and  1905,  owners  and  offi- 
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cers  were  listed  by  number  by  the  census 
takers,  but  their  salaries  were  excluded 
from  the  aggregate  of  salaries  paid.  In 
1905  this  class  numbered  225,704  and  it 
is  obvious  that  their  salaries  made  up  a 
very  important  item,  greatly  increasing 
the  expenses  of  management  and  making 
the  showing  for  efficient  superintendence 
much  worse  even  than  I  have  here  indi- 
cated. On  the  other  hand,  some  highly- 
paid  foremen  who  appeared  as  wage- 
earners  in  1890,  appeared  as  salaried  men 
in  1900  and  1905.  This  change,  however, 
was  insignificant  as  compared  mth  ex- 
cluding the  salaries  of  officers  and  owners. 

7.  Capital  employed  per  salaried  man 
shows  a  steady  increase,  amounting  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  from  1890  to  1900.  Much  more 
capital  is  required  per  worker  in  the  fac- 
tories than  in  the  neighborhood  or  hand 
industries.  Either  the  machinery  is  more 
expensive  or  there  is  more  water  in  the 
capitalization. 

8.  Gross  capital  returns,  outside  of  sal- 
aries of  owners  and  officers,  show  a  slight 
compa'rative  falling  off  from  1900  to  1905, 
but  a  sUght  increase  in  1905  over  1890. 

9.  Miscellaneous  expenses  show  a  very 
heavy  increase  as  comparecf  mth  net 
values  produced.  This  probably  helps 
to  explain  decreasing  retunis. 

10.  The  average  establishment  has  in- 
creased in  size.  It  b  the  age  of  consoli- 
dation— and  inefficiency.  Capital  em- 
ployed is  greater  per  establishment, 
greater  per  wage-earner,  greater  per  $1,000 
net  value  produced. 

11.  Annual  remuneration  of  the  manu- 
facturing wage-earner  ($430,  real  wages) 
is  scarcely  enough  for  bare  necessaries 
of  life  for  a  family  of  three  in  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  city.  Yet  these  men 
are  much  better  paid  than  agricultural 
laborers. 

12.  Average  salaries  of  clerks,  super- 
intendents, etc.,  (about  $1,000  a  year)  is 
but  a  most  modest  support  for  an  urban 
family.  When  we  consider  how  many 
great  salaries  are  included  in  this  average^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  mere  clerk  is  little 
better  off  than  the  wage-earner. 


IS.  The  entire  net  value  produced  by  the 
average  wage-earner  in  the  manufactur- 
ing field  is  but  a  beggarly  $929  at  the  in- 
flated prices  of  1904  and  but  $815  at  the 
prices  of  1899.  Take  out  of  that  wages 
of  superintendence,  rent,  interest,  pro^» 
depreciation,  reserve  and  all  the  other 
charges,  and  see  how  much  is  really  left 
for  the  wage-earner.  But  the  manufac- 
turing wage-earner  produces  two  or  three 
times  as  much  in  a  year  as  the  average 
farm  laborer.  Verily,  where  is  our 
boasted  great  wealth?  How  ill  can  we 
afford  the  profits  of  our  'millionaires? 
Twenty-five  thousand  men  cannot  pro- 
duce a  million  a  year  above  their  own 
bare  necessities. 

To  summarize  still  more  concisely: 
All  manufacturing  industries  show  de- 
creased efficiency. 

(a)  Less  value  produced  per  worker. 

(b)  The  use  of  greater  capital  per 
worker. 

(c)  More  expensive  superintendence; 
less  efficient  superintendence. 

(d)  Less  net  value  produced  per  $1,000 
capital  employed. 

(e)  Higher  miscellaneous  expenses. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  retrograde 
movement.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  consolidation  era  in  our  histoid . 
The  most  vital  argument  for  consolida- 
tion is  increased  economy  and  increased 
efficiency.  Is  consolidation  along  the 
lines  it  is  now  being  conducted  rather  the 
cause  of  increased  extravagance  and  in- 
efficiency? Is  our  theorizing  about 
greater  economies  in  large  establishments 
to  be  all  upset  by  the  cold  logic  of  facts  ? 
This  brings  us  to  the  important  question : 
Why  the  deterioration  ? 

That  is  a  most  important  but  a  most 
difficult  question  to  answer  with  confi- 
dence. Let  us  consider  and  try  to  find 
an  explanation. 

In  this  day  of  machineiy  we  overlook 
the  indirectness  of  our  processes.  Food 
and  shelter  (including  clothing  and  habi- 
tations) are  still  the  chief  material  wants- 
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of  mankind.  In  more  primitive  indushy, 
food  was  consumed  upon  the  farms  where 
it  was  raised  or  in  die  neighboring  vil- 
lages. Clothing  was  manufactured  where 
the  fiber  was  produced.  Dwellings  were 
built  from  materials  at  hand.  Labor  was 
applied  directly  to  the  object  in  view. 
Every  stroke  counted,  for  it  was  aimed 
directly  at  the  ultimate  end.  Tools  and 
machinery  used  were  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, as  well  as  lasting.  Little  was  paid  for 
superintendence.  Transportation  charges 
were  not  important.  Nearly  everybody 
labored  productively.  There  were  no 
middlemen,  few  profits.  Rent  and  inter- 
est charges  were  small. 

Our  modem  methods  of  production  are 
absurdly  indirect.  Much  food  goes  from 
the  farm  to  the  manufacturer  before  it 
comes  back  for  consumption  on  the  farm. 
In  its  progress  it  pays  several  profits  be- 
sides rent,  interest  and  transportation 
charges.  Besides  there  is  much  waste 
and  deterioration. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  and  dwellings, 
the  processes  are  still  more  indirect.  We 
talk  glibly  about  the  number  of  persons 
one  knitter  can  supply  with  hosiery  under 
our  modem  system.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
machine  makers,  the  money-lenders,  the 
bankers,  the  miners,  the  railroad  men 
who  participate  in  that  process.  The 
knitter  can  do  much  with  his  machine 
after  it  is  set  in  place  and  the  power  at- 
tached, but  it  requires  endless  processes 
to  get  to  that  point. 

We  see  the  worker  and  his  knitting 
machine.  But  we  overlook  the  man  dig- 
ging the  ore  from  the  ground,  the  men 
transporting  it  to  the  reducing  furnaces, 
the  cars  carrying  it  and  the  processes  of 
their  production,  the  rails  upon  which 
they  run,  the  furnaces  which  produce  the 
ore  and  the  intricacies  of  their  production, 
the  manufacturers  of  ingots  and  all  their 
elaborate,  expensive  and  perishable  ma- 
chineiy,  the  makers  of  the  parts  of  the 
spinning  and  knitting  machines,  as  well 
as  the  carders  and  cotton  gins,  the  builders 
of  dams,  the  manufacturers  of  electric 
machinery  or  of  steam  engines,  the  miners. 


shippers  and  handlers  of  coal,  the  planters 
of  cotton,  the  transporting  railroads,  the 
makers  of  packing  cases  and  paper  wrap- 
pers, the  hewers  of  timber  for  the  casea 
and  the  pulp,  the  shipping  of  the  finished 
product,  the  army  of  conunerdal  trav* 
ellers,  clerks  and  salesmen,  and  above  all» 
the  profit  takers,  the  rent  and  interest 
men,  standing  at  every  lane  and  alley  and 
levying  toll.  So  that  what  the  inventor 
has  saved  the  capitalist  absorbs.  The 
processes  which  produce  a  piece  of  hosiery 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  are  almost 
infinite  in  their  ramifications  and  every 
one  under  our  present  cumbersome  system 
of  industry  is  strictly  necessary.  Is  it  so 
wonderful  then  that  when  we  come  to 
reckon  everything,  including  the  depred* 
ation  of  all  this  delicate  and  elaborate 
machineiy  the  advantage  of  our  pro- 
cesses over  the  more  primitive  but  direct 
processes  are  not  so  striking  in  real  re* 
suits? 

On  every  hand  we  hear  the  unprece- 
dented railway  tonnage  heralded  as  evi- 
dence of  our  great  industrial  progress,  as 
though  our  final  end  in  life  was  to  move 
great  masses  of  material  great  distances. 
The  whole  mass  of  freight  charges  repre- 
sents friction  in  our  industrial  system,  a 
charge  upon  our  industrial  energy,  a 
mighty  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  making 
products  available  for  consumption.  It 
is  really  a  most  onerous  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,  and  if  we  could  dis- 
pense with  it  we  would  be  just  that  much 
ahead.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
the  articles  which  must  be  moved,  the 
more  burdensome  the  process.  It  is  a 
tremendous  waste,  to  be  obliged  to  cart 
building  material  from  Puget  Sound  to 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  when  a  little 
care  and  foresight  would  give  an  ample 
supply  right  at  hand.  Our  dwellings  are 
built  quite  as  laboriously  as  our  clothing 
is  spun. 

Railways,  machines,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, banks,  even  governmental  sys- 
tems are  merely  devices  for  overcoming 
the  friction  incident  to  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial organization — or  largely  devipea 
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used  for  this  purpose.  Now  in  our  man- 
ufacturing industries  we  seem  to  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  friction  is  out- 
running our  inventive  genius.  One 
might  produce  a  veiy  ingenious  machine 
so  elaborate  that  the  maximum  energy 
which  might  be  appled  to  it  would  be  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  friction. 

Waste  is  another  item  we  are  prone  to 
lose  sight  of.  It  becomes  more  serious 
as  our  machinery  and  organization  be- 
come more  complex  and  expensive  and  as 
our  methods  require  more  frequent  dis- 
carding of  old  devices  and  organizations. 

Individual  responsibility  is  at  a  mini- 
mum in  the  big  organization  directed 
toward  private  gain.  Systems  of  checks 
to  prevent  "graft"  prove  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  energy  of  the  superintending 
and  working  forces.  So  far  as  the  public 
has  had  glimpses  behind  the  scenes, 
great  corporations  are  conducted  most 
wastefuUy.  The  denial  of  chances  for 
betterment  except  as  exploiters,  the 
smothering  of  individual  initiative  and 
consequently  individual  interest,  by  or- 
ganization and  discipline,  must  tend  to 
lower  individual  eflBdency.  Possibly  ed- 
ucational defects  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  ^ 

A  comparison  of  factories  proper  as 
to  efficiency  in  relation  to  size  does  not 
give  a  satisfactory  result.  The  veiy 
smallest  and  the  very  largest  seem  the 
most  efficient.  The  bigger  the  medium 
grade  of  factory,  the  less  efficient  it  is. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
very  small  factory  is  efficient  because  it 
represents  the  work  of  its  highly  skilled 
and  interested  owner  in  connection, 
probably,  with  one  or  two  apprentices. 
As  for  the  very  large  factoiy  (that  with 
annual  product  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars),  the  fact  that  liquor  manufacture 
shows  approximately  twice  the  produc- 
tion of  value  of  any  other  industry,  would 
indicate  that  monopolistic  manipulation 
of  prices  has  more  to  do  with  value  of 
product  (comparative)  than  any  efficiency 
of  operation. 

Stock-watering  has  held  hi^  carnival 


for  a  number  of  years  in  the  big  manu- 
facturing corporation.  Witness  the  in- 
creased capitalization  of  the  Cam^ie 
industries  from  twenty-five  millions  to 
about  six  hundred  millions  in  passing 
from  the  Carnegie  Limited  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  That  means  un- 
earned profits  of  enormous  proportion, 
great  fixed  charges  upon  industry,  de- 
creased net  values.  Real  estate  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  includ- 
ing the  mines  and  the  forests.  Here 
again  is  an  enormous  unearned  charge 
paid  by  industries  in  buying  raw  material 
and  meeting  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Result,  decreased  net  values. 

Enormous  salaries  are  the  rule  for  high 
officers  of  big  corporations.  Talent 
thus  furnished,  as  we  judge  by  following 
press  notices  of  distinguished  travelers, 
seems  to  be  expended  mainly  in  viewing 
foreign  scenery  and  works  of  art  or  dally- 
ing with  the  foreign  tiger.  Wall  street 
is  the  stamping  ground  for  these  high- 
salaried  men  while  "at  home."  They 
spend  their  time,  not  in  directing  manu- 
facturing operations,  but  in  this  finj^nHftl 
center  loolong  after  speculative  interests, 
mostly  personal.  '  Actual  manufacturing 
or  transportation  business  does  not  get 
the  services  of  the  executive  talent  it 
pays  for  so  highly.  That  talent  becomes 
predatory,  exploiting.  Therefore,  im- 
paired efficiency. 

As  our  industrial  organization  becomes 
more  elaborate,  we  add  enormously  to 
the  professional  classes  engaged  largely 
in  the  smoothing  out  of  the  friction  inci- 
dent to  our  system  of  organization. 
Watch  the  multiplication  of  lawyers, 
bankers,  brokers,  money-lenders,  insur- 
ance men  of  various  sorts.  Mere  idlers 
multiply.  Topping  all  are  the  profit 
takers  who  have  become  legion.  Their 
gates  are  thick  on  every  industrial  hi^- 
way.  Their  tolls  are  called  profits,  rent, 
interest,  fees,  salaries,  etc.  Again,  I  ask, 
is  it  so  wonderful  that  the  net  values  pro- 
duced by  our  mud-sills  carrying  this  pyra- 
mid on  their  shoulders,  are  not  as  impos- 
ing as  we  might  expect  ? 
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To  sum  up:  Our  efficiency  is  im- 
paired : 

1.  By  the  enormous  profits  which  we 
pay. 

(a)  On  each  of  the  many  processes 
necessary  to  create  the  finished  article. 

(b)  In  interest  on    increased    capi- 
talization. 

(c)  In   rents. 

(d)  In  transportation. 

(e)  In  marketing  or  distribution. 

2.  By  the  indirectness  of  our  processes. 

8.  Transportation  charges  made  neces- 
sary in  the  exploiting  of  railways  and 
the  building  up  of  terminab  at  the  expense 
of  the  countiy  at  large. 

4.  Growing  depreciation  of  an  increas- 
ingly complex  and  expensive  plant. 

5.  Waste  due  to  spoiling  of  products 
and  discarding  out-grown  machinery  and 
processes. 

6.  Sham  capitalization. 

7.  Diversion  of  the  most  highly  paid 
executive  talent  to  speculative  activities 
for  personal  gain. 

9.  Unearned  salaries. 

10.  Impairment  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. Multiplication  of  red  tape  in 
great  business  organizations. 

11.  Stifling  of  individual  initiative  and 
ambition. 

12.  Multiplying  of  non-productive 
workers  and  mere  idlers. 

Whether  the  causes  be  few  or  many, 
impaired  efficiency  vdthin  the  past  five 
years  is  an  indisputable  fact  The  age  of 
consolidation  has  become  the  age  of  in- 
efficiency. With  our  pitiably  small  pro- 
duction per  worker,  impaired  efficiency 
is  a  most  serious  thing.  If  our  complex 
organization  has  been  too  cumbersome 
for  further  efficient  service,  let  us  sim- 
plify it.  If  we  have  reached  a  barrier  in 
our  industrial  progress,  let  us  remove  it. 
If  we  are  faiUng  because  too  many  get 
something  for  nothing,  let  us  see  that 
they  cease  to  get  these  gratuities.  If 
idleness  and  non-productive  labor  are 
responsible,  let  us  see  that  idlers  go  to 
work  and  unproductive  workers  do  some- 


thing useful.  We  cannot  make  a  decent 
living  for  the  multitude  unle  s  everybody 
lends  a  helping  hand. 

Is  consoUdation  an  evil  ?  Has  organi- 
zation gone  too  far?  I  think  not.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  principle  of  or- 
ganization, but  the  kind  of  organization. 
Without  doubt  we  have  gone  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  organization  whose  pur- 
pose is  exploiting  large  masses  of  workers 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  individuals.  If  organization 
is  to  be  beneficial,  it  must  have  for  its 
object  the  benefiting  of  the  whole  people. 
It  must  be  directed  to  eliminating  profits^ 
not  increasing  them.  It  must  give  the 
whole  people  the  benefit  of  rent  and  inter^ 
est  charges.  Workers  must  be  made  to 
know  that  they  are  working  for  them-, 
selves,  not  their  exploiters.  Tliej  cannot 
be  made  the  playthings  of  unredproca- 
ting  manipulators.  Tlie  few  cannot  wal- 
low in  unearned  wealth  without  destroy- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  many.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  strong,  eflkdent,  democratic 
state,  we  must  develop  it  along  the  lints 
of  the  cooperative  conmionwetdth  rather 
than  give  our  industrial  and  political  or^ 
ganization  over  to  the  irresponsible  in- 
dustrial autocracy  which  we  have  so 
blithely  built  up. 

For  those  of  my  readers  who  wish  to 
verify  the  facts  which  I  present,  I  append 
a  table  and  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
table  is  compiled  from  Bulletin  57,  De- 
partment of  Conmierce  and  Labor,  Ta- 
bles Nos.  1  and  2.  Tliese  figures  are  not 
exact.  Tliey  show  the  tendency,  not  the 
exact  extent  of  the  tendency.  Computa*. 
tions  are  but  approximate.  There  may 
be  slight  errors,  but  none  to  invalidate 
conclusions. 

Figures  in  the  census  reports  are  neither 
complete  nor  exact.  They  are  not  sup-^ 
pos^  to  be.  ''Value  of  Products,"  as 
used  in  the  census  reports  and  quoted 
extensively,  is.  largely  fictitious,  being 
something  like  five  thousand  million  doU 
lars  too  large.  This  statenlent  may  be 
verified  by  reference  to  "Statistics  of 
Manufactures'*  in  the  Census  for  190Q. 
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>  '  FIGURES  BEARING  UPON  MANUFACTURING  EFFICIENCY  IN  1005, 

!  INDUSTRIES  IN  THIS  TABLE 

!      '  Av$ng$  ammal  nd  valut  pfodnteed  per  i0agif-«aniar. 

Ftotoiloi  A&d  If MlUUk- 

i«a  IndoitriM.  Ftetorias  only.  "Shops.'* 

1890 $8S0       •$797  

1900 872         •879  $884       *$8S4  $1,174    nU74 

1905 929         *815  889         *780  1,282      •1.126 

Average  ammtd  nei  vahe  proAuced^  dedud  depredaUon  (per  wage  earner). 

1890 $765      ^$727  

1900 780       ♦rSO  $787       •$787  $1,107    •$1,107 

1905 815       ^716  769         ^675  1,196      •1,050 

Average  ammtd  nei  valve  produced  per  wage^eamert  dedud  depredatum  and  eapUal  reeerve, 

1890 $675       *$641  

1900 697         *697  $674       *$674  

1905 684         ^614  670         •588  $1,094       •$961 


Average  ammud  nei  value  produced  per  ealaried  man, 

1900 $11,690  •$11,690  $10,819  •$10^19  $21,000  •$21,000 

1905 10,102      ^8.870  9,818      ^8,177  18,642    •17,878 


Average  ammtd  net  value  produced  per  edabUehmmd, 

1890 $10,089     

1900 94M5     $18,990     $2,278 

1905 10,709     22,421      2,408 


Fereeidage  nid  value  produced  paid  wage-eamere, 

1890 58  per  cent.  

1900 50J  per  cent.                     51.2  per  cent.  44  per  cent. 

1905 52.4  per  oenl.                     58.9  per  cent.  58  per  oenl. 

Percentage  of  nd  value  produced  paid  ealaried  men, 

1890 fll  per  cent.  

1900 8.8  per  cent.                        9  per  cent.  8.2  per  oenl. 

1905 12  per  cent.                        11.9  per  oenl.  4.6  per  oenl. 

Percentage  of  whole  eerviee  fund  paid  ealaried  men. 

1890 tl7.2  per  cent.  

1900 14.8  per  cent.  16  per  cent.  

1905 16.8  per  cent.                     18  per  cent.  8  per  ont* 

Percentage  of  whole  eerviee  fund  paid  in  wagee. 

1890 t82.8  per  cent.  

1900 85  Dtf  cent.  84  per  cent.  

1905 88.2  per  cent.                     82  per  cent.  92  per  cent. 

Percentage  ealaried  men  to  whole  number  of  workere. 

1890 t9.7  per  cent.  

1900 6.8  per  cent.                     7.1  per  cent.  5.1  per  cent. 

1905 8.4  per  cent.                     8.7  per  cent.  6.8  per  cent. 

Percentage  nd  value  produced,  paid  capitaL 

1890 86.2  per  cent.  

1900 41.1  per  cent.                   40.1  per  cent.  t^l.8  per  cent. 

1905 86.6  per  cent.                   86.6  per  cent.  |51.1  per  cent 

*  Gorreetod  to  a  uniform  prioe  (by  Dun's  indoz  nnmbsn). 
X  iBflliidinB  MJniiH  of 
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FMtorie.  »nd  Ufiob»D-                 _        , 

18  per  cent. 

38.8  per  cent.                      ei.Bper  cent. 

n.l  per  cent.                   SO  po  otnt. 
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pages  CXXXIX.  to  CXLII.  I  have, 
therefore*  used  "Net  Values  Produced'* 
in  my  table  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity 
because  of  the  unfortunate  use  of  "  value 
of  products ''  in  the  census  tables. 

In  reaching  the  figures  for  net  values 
produced,  I  subtracted  from  the  census 
figures  for  "  value  of  products  "  the  "  cost 
of  raw.  materials"  plus  "miscellaneous 
expenses."  This  eliminates  duplica- 
tions and  leaves  the  "net  values  pro- 
duced "  by  the  employ^  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  considered. 

Average  numbers  of  wage  earners  and 
salaried  employ^  were  used  as  divisors 
in  reaching  average  annual  net  product 
per  "wage  earner"  and  per  "salaried 
man,"  respectively.  Also  in  reaching 
average  wages,  the  dividend  in  that  case 
being  the  aggregate  wages  paid.  While 
the  results  are  not  necessarily  the  wages 
received  or  the  "net  values  produced" 
by  any  average  individual,  for  a  thousand 
different  men  might  have  worked  in  the 
course  of  a  year  in    an  establishment 


with  an  average  force  of  but  200,  it  does 
give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  "net  value 
produced"  by  the  average  individual 
working  full  time,  and  is  correct  and 
sufficiently  exa^t  for  our  purposes. 

Items  have  been  included  setting  forth 
"net  values  produced"  after  deducting 
five  per  cent  of  the  capital  on  account  of 
depreciation.  Also  after  an  additional 
amount  has  been  deducted  for  capital 
reserve.  This  "capital  reserve"  is  the 
additional  capital  actually  added  from 
year  to  year  in  enlarging  old  enterprises 
and  adding  new. 

Price  corrections  are  founded  up<m 
Dun's  index  numbers  for  1889,  1899  and 
1904,  the  years  actually  covered  by  the 
census  figures  involved. 

In  the  tables  the  small  establishments, 
including  neighborhood  and  hand  indus- 
tries, are  called  '^ shops"  to  distinguish 
them  from  factories  proper. 

J.  W.  Bennetf. 

Minneapolis^  Minn, 


WHY   THE   CATHOLIC    CHURCH    OPPOSES 

SOCIALISM. 

Bt  A  Ijsadino  SociAuar. 


THE  PERSISTENT  attacks  being 
made  upon  Socialism  by  Catholic 
prelates  and  societies  justifies  the  ques- 
tion :  Why  does  the  Catholic  Church  op- 
pose Socialism  so  uncompromisingly  and 
bitterly  ? 

Two  reasons  immediately  present  them- 
selves to  the  Socialist  mind,  at  least: 
Firsts  as  one  of  the  richest  religious  insti- 
tutions in  the  world,  the  material  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Church  naturaUy  place  it 
on  the  side  of  the  propertied  classes. 
Second,  wherever  the  question  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  and  State  arises. 
Socialists  stand  for  the  freedom  of  the 


State   from   religious   responsibility  and 
inspiration. 

These  reasons  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  they  undoubtedly  are,  if  there 
were  no  other.  But  there  is  another  rea- 
son, not  so  apparent,  and  yet,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  vital  and  worthy  of  attenticm. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  here  consider  the 
basic  motive  of  the  Church  to  advance  its 
theological  principles,  to  increase  its 
power  as  a  spiritual  director  and  adviser, 
to  dominate  the  minds  and  subjugate  to 
its  control  the  spiritual  and  temporal  af- 
fairs of  people  eveiywhere — a  motive 
which   characterizes   all   leliirious 
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and  institutions  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent. 

In  the  logical  course  of  events  Socialists 
anticipate  the  combined  antagonism  of 
those  institutions  which  materially  thrive 
through  Capitalism;  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  pe/haps  more  than  any  other, 
thrives  upon  the  conditions  which  make 
for  poverty  and  ignorance.  Apart  from 
its  subsistence  upon  the  contributions  of 
its  faithful  members,  it  is,  through  its 
enormous  holdings  and  investments,  an 
instrument  of  exploitation  of  the  working 
class;  and  it  resents,  Uke  any  other  cor- 
poration, any  proposed  interference  with 
that  exploitation. 

So,  from  this  standpoint,  there  need  be 
no  extended  conmient;  nor  does  the 
second  reason  above  stated  require  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Socialists  consider 
religion  as  a  private  matter,  as  one  for 
the  individual  to  settle  with  his  own 
reason  and  conscience;  and  he  holds 
that  the  institutions  which  deal  with  such 
a  purely  private  concern  have  no  right  to 
expect  recognition  or  support  from  a  gov- 
ernment representing  a  people  differing 
in  their  religious  views  and  opinions. 

Socialists  are  opposed  to  the  state  own- 
ership in  brains  and  governmental  super- 
vision of  conscience  which  the  affiliation 
of  Church  and  State  has  always  implied 
and  produced.  And  it  is  because  cleri- 
calism in  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  other 
European  countries  has  been  a  curse  to 
individual  freedom  and  a  dead  weight 
upon  intellectual  progress  and  spiritual 
development,  that  Socialists  unite  with 
anti-clerical  elements  in  the  l^slatures 
to  release  the  various  governments  from 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  Black  Inters 
national.  For  the  isame  reason,  the  So- 
cialist and  Labor  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  for  the  new  Education 
Bill  which  marks  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  long  fight  for  secular  education  in 
Great  Britain. 

"But,"  the  reader  says,  "the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Europe  do  not  exist 
here.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  Church 


and  State,  or  Clericalism,  or  the  Black 
International,  in  the  United  States.'* 
This  is  true,  but  only  partially  so. 

The  Catholic  Church  adapts  its  policy 
to  the  social  and  political  conditions 
dominating  in  each  country.  Because 
Church  and  State  are  separated  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  have  here 
secular  education  or  a  semblance  of  it, 
because  other  denominations  have  here 
a  more  general  membership  and  influence 
than  they  have  in  European  countries — 
because  of  these  things  the  Catholic 
Church  is  compelled  to  resort  to  less 
open  and  more  subtie  methods  to  main- 
tain and  extend  its  power  and  influence. 
It  is  here  that  Jesuitism  is  called  into 
fuller  play,  because  there  is  more  occa- 
sion for  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  Catholic 
Church  the  most  rigid  upholder  of  con- 
ventional, bourgeois  law  and  order,  the 
most  uncompromising  defender  of  social 
traditions,  and  the  most  adept  truckler 
to  the  dominating  political  factions  and 
opinions.  If  Ardibishop  Ireland  is  a 
Republican  in  Minnesota,  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons  is  a  Democrat  in  Maryland, 
they  are  so  because  these  are  the  domi- 
nant political  parties,  and  each  prelate 
is  able  to  exerdse  for  the  Church  a  valu- 
able influence  with  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  administration,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  a  problem  to 
handle  in  the  United  States  almost  eii- 
tirely  different  from  that  confronting  it 
in  tile  European  countries.  Here  we 
have  a  heterogenous  population,  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
education,  a  public  school  system  practi- 
cally free  of  religious  influence  and  an 
industrial  life  wUch  tends  to  eradicate 
race  and  religious  differences  and  to  de- 
velop among  the  working  class  especially 
a  new  type  of  the  reasoning,  discerning, 
thinking  man.  In  a  European  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  but 
one  race  to  deal  with,  encumbered  by  the 
inherited  prejudices  and  customs  of  cen- 
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tunes,  with  brains  cast  in  the  same  mold» 
bearing  the  heritage  of  pre-natal  supersti- 
tionsy  and  with  imaginations  conformii^g 
to  primitive  conditions  and  Umited  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  Here  there  is  a 
fusion  of  races,  an  interchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions,  and  a  release  of  the  imagi- 
native faculties  through  travel  and  associ- 
ation. We  dream,  not  as  the  local  priest 
would  have  us,  but  as  our  own  awakened, 
quickening  impulse  fires  us. 

Since  the  membership  and  financial 
support  of  the  CathoUc  Church  are  drawn 
from  the  working  class,  it  is  of  primary 
interest  to  the  Church,  if  it  is  to  survive 
in  America,  to  retain  its  influence  upon 
this  class.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Irish  race,  which  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  American  proletariat; 
and  as  I  am  come  of  Irish  stock  myself, 
bom  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  tutored 
by  it,  I  may  claim  competence  to  speak 
upon  this  phase  of  the  question. 

The  Irish  people  in  America  are  the 
backbone  of  tiie  Church.  Other  nation- 
alities are  well  represented,  and  while  in 
a  general  way  my  remarks  fit  them  as  well 
as  the  Irish,  yet  tiiey  apply  more  pointedly 
to  the  latter.  The  strength  of  the  Church 
among  the  Irish  people  in  America  centers 
in  those  who  came  as  immigrants  years 
ago,  or  in  their  immediate  descendants, 
and  who  retain  all  the  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices imbibed  in  their  native  land  or  de- 
livered to  them  at  first  hand  by  their 
ancestors. 

But  with  the  rising  of  a  new  generation, 
living  under  different  social  conditions, 
thrown  into  social  intercourse  with  mem- 
bers of  other  races  whom  their  ancestors 
have  always  despised  as  enemies  or  supe- 
riors (the  English  and  Italians,  for  in- 
stance), forced  to  work  for  a  living  in 
close  association  with  the  descendants  of 
these  races,  educated  mostly  in  the  public 
school,  burdened  with  civic  duties  and 
responsibilities  unknown  to  their  pro- 
genitors, the  old  beliefs,  superstiticms  and 
prejudices  are  losing  their  significance  and 
power  of  satisfaction  and  appeal,  and  are 


being  uprooted  to  give  way  to  new  ideals 
and  ambitions.  Tlie  mental  horizon  is 
becoming  broadened,  the  social  instinct 
stronger,  and  deeper  grows  the  sense  of 
oneness  with  their  fellows. 

The  Irish  race  possesses  qualities  whidi 
have  made  it  in  the  past  the  invaluable 
ally  of  any  cause  it  has  espoused.  It  has 
energy,  devotion,  combativeness,  enthu- 
siasm, imagination,  and  great  executive, 
administrative  and  organi^g  ability. 
It  has  the  genius  of  politics,  the  gift  of 
oratory,  the  daring  of  command  and  the 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  It  has  fur- 
nished the  modem  world  with  some  of  its 
most  romantic  figures  in  literature,  ora^ 
tory,  statesmanship  and  war.  If  the  en- 
ergies of  this  race  have  found  vent 
and  reached  higher  attainment  in 
other  countries  than  its  own  it 
is  because  the  brutal  force  of  a 
tyrannical  govemment  has  overwhelmed 
it  and  cast  adrift  the  noblest  and  bravest 
of  its  sons.  That  Ireland  is  not  free  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  exacted  from  the  Irish  race 
blind  allegiance  and  imquestioning  faith, 
and  has  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  Churdi 
the  ability  which  the  cause  of  freedom 
should  have  had. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  had  in  Ire- 
land and  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  in 
this  country,  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
energies  of  the  Lish  people.  Tlie  Chiudi 
has  fed  upon  the  deep-rooted  faith  and 
whole-souled  devotion  of  this  people.  It 
has  carefully  selected  from  its  faitnful  ad- 
herents the  fittest  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Church,  to  spread  its  gospel,  to  extend  the 
vast  machinery  of  its  govemmoit,  to 
maintain  its  grip  upon  the  affection  tif  its 
parishioners  and  win  over  new  converts 
to  its  cause.  No  Irish  family  but  at  some 
time  has  yielded  its  quota  of  brains  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  has  done  it 
gladly,  for  the  Church  has  placed  this 
service  as  the  holiest  ambition  ci  a  Catho- 
lic family.  And  the  Church  has  been 
able  to  replenish  its  treasuries  from  the 
pennies  of  the  Irish  people,  as  it  has  been 
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able  to  replenish  its  government  from 
the  choicest  of  its  flock. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  older  gen- 
eration of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  change 
in  habitation  in  primitive  conmiunities, 
where  ignorance  and  superstition  flourish 
and  the  priesthood  intellectually  domi- 
nates, to  die  larger  social  spheres — ^with 
the  coming  of  the  new  generation  develop- 
ing under  modem  social  conditions,  with 
the  concomitants  of  education  and  inde- 
pendent thinking,  there  is  also  coming  a 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  Irish  people 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  monopoly 
of  the  Church  is  being  broken.  The 
priesthood  no  longer  has  first  choice  of 
the  brainiest  son,  or  the  cloister  the  pick 
of  the  favorite  daughter.  There  are  other 
claimants  for  their  hands,  new  fields  of 
usefulness  and  wider  opportunities  open- 
ing up,  and  there  is  a  higher  social  duty 
to  perform  than  ever  the  Church  offered. 

By  very  force  q(  circumstances  the 
Irish  are  a  working-class  people.  As 
workers  they  are  taking  part  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  to  an  extent  not  equaled 
by  any  other  race.  And  this  not  alone 
through  material'  circumstances,  but  be- 
cause the  same  qualities  which  have  made 
them  predominant  in  other  causes  are 
finding  full  scope  in  the  labor  movement, 
which  appeals  to  the  temperament  of  the 
Irish  because  it  offers  them  a  cause  for 
which  they  can  work  and  immolate  them-  ' 
selves  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
whole-hearted  vigor  which  they  have  im- 
memorially  devoted  to  less  worthy  caused 
and  less  tangible  ideals. 

There  is  not  a  labor  organization  in 
America  (except  those  organizations  con- 
fined largely  to  one  nationality,  as  in  the 
clothing  trades),  but  the  number  of  offi- 
cials of  Irish  descent  is  proportionately 
greater  than  that  of  those  descended  from 
other  races.  The  roster  of  any  labor  con- 
vention, all  other  things  being  equal,  ex- 
hibits the  activity  and  natural  ability  of 
the  Irish  members  through  their  lai^ 
share  in  its  composition.  The  leading 
and  best-known   labor    officials  in 


country,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  the 
Irish  race. 

Years  ago,  ndien  Labor  Unionism  was 
in  its  infancy,  #the  Catholic  clergy  were 
openly  antagonistic  to  it  until,  since  they 
came  to  realize  that  they  were  fighting  the 
inevitable,  they  keep  discreedy  sOeni, 
when  they  do  not  openly  support  the 
workers*  cause.  The  Church  exacts  ab- 
solute devotion  from  its  fcdlowers,  and 
any  organization  or  movement  which 
threatens  to  weaken  or  divert  that  devo- 
tion sooner  or  later  falls  under  the  ban. 
The  attempt  to  keep  the  workers  from 
the  unions  failed  because  the  workers 
were  learning  that  the  unions  were  essen- 
tial to  their  material  welfare  and  that  the 
Sunday  morning  sermon  presented  no 
solution  to  falling  wages  or  unendurable 
conditions.  The  Church  was  silenced 
because  it  found  silence  wiser  than  war- 
fare. It  could  not  successfully  combat  a 
social  fact.  It  compromised  to  hold  what 
it  had  rather  than  lose  ground. 

The  labor  movement  through  its  utili- 
zation of  the  energies  of  the  Irish  working 
dass,  has  deprived  the  Churdii  of  much 
that  it  has  always  had  without  question. 
How  grudgingly  the  Churdii  has  yielded 
to  this  loss  <»ily  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  residt  of  its  dl<tpleasure  can 
begin  to  appredate.  And  now  comes  the 
Sodalist  movement,  and,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  threatens  to  take 
still  more.  For  with  the  rapidly  growing 
understanding  of  the  real  industrial  situa- 
tion, the  intellectual  development  of  the 
whole  working  dass,  and  the  manifest 
inadequacy  of  the  unions  to  resist  the 
employing  dass,  the  Catholic  working- 
men,  despite  the  adjurations  of  priests, 
the  orders  of  bishops  and  the  decrees  of 
popes,  are  turning  to  Sodalism  and  be- 
coming increasingly  active  for  the  Socialist 
cause. 

None  know  this  better  than  the  priest- 
hood itself,  that  priesthood  which  has  its 
ramifications  wherever  the  Irish  people 
are.  And  thou^  the  priests  work  hard 
to  offset  the  progress  of  Sodalistie  thought 
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mnioDg  tbeir  fcdlowen,  yet  industrial  cod- 
ditioDs  are  too  much  for  them.  They 
Aie  sucoeeding  only  in  •battering  the  last 
▼estige  of  faith  in  the  Church  in  tiie  breast 
of  the  young  convert,  for  he  invariably 
cherishes  the  hope  that  the  priest  will  see 
as  he  sees  until  the  hope  is  dispelled  and 
a  choice  between  the  new  religion  and 
that  of  his  fathers  has  to  be  made. 

The  Church,  in  its  oppositi<»i  to  So- 
cialism, is  grappling  with  social  forces, 
and  forces  stronger  than  itself.  The 
Church  loses  its  hold  upon  its  adherents 
because  it  cannot  offer  to  the  new  genera- 
tion anything  but  an  ideal  whidh  does 
not  fit  in  witik  the  crjring  necessities,  the 
struggling  aspirations,  the  larger  imagina- 
tion of  the  working  people.  The  old 
paraphernalia  of  worship  is  losing  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Rather  does  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Church  ceremonials  and  parades 
inspire  doubt  and  add  to  discontent  than 
awaken  awe  and  reverence. 


The  Irish  temperament  req^nies  an 
ideal,  au  ideal  which  warms  Ae  blood  and 
fires  Ae  imaginaticMi — an  i<leal  wliidi  it 
can  die  for,  if  need  be,  as  well  as  work  for. 
Socialism  comes  to  Ae  Irish  race  widi 
such  an  ideal,  and  an  ideal  whi<ji  is  all  Ae 
more  appealing  because  it  brings  rdief 
from  oppressive  social  conditicxis  while 
giving  an  inspiration  which  comes  from 
worlong  with  and  for  your  fellows  for  a 
lofty  purpose. 

All  other  reasons  aside,  this  then  is  one 
reason  why  the  Catholic  Church  fi^ts  the 
Socialist  movement.  And  it  is  a  good 
reason.  For  Socialism  is  the  only  move- 
ment in  the  world  which  can  take  from 
the  Catholic  Church  that  which  has  sus- 
tained it  for  centuries.  Socialism  wiO 
drain  the  Catholic  Church  of  its  life-giving 
force  and  turn  that  force  to  regenerating 
the  world  instead  of  using  it  to  keep  the 
world  enslaved  by  perpetuating  ignorance, 
submission  and  superstition. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS   AND   A   PROTEST:      A    CRITI- 

GISM    OF   JUDGE    CLARK'S    PAPER. 

Bt  Fbank  D.  Blub. 


THE  PAPER  in  the  February  Arena, 
by  the  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  sug- 
gesting some  changes  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
quite  excellent,  but  I  believe  the  honor- 
able gentieman  fails  to  fully  grasp  the 
situation. 

While  the  election  of  senators  and 
judges,  the  pro  rata  elective  vote  and 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  one  congress 
upon  the  election  of  another,  are  wise- 
and  needed  reforms,  the  almost  impassi- 
ble obstacles  to  either  a  change  in  the 
present  constitution  or  the  making  of  an 
entire  new  one,  make  it  necessary  to  seek 
a  more  feasible  line  of  change. 

Mr.  Clark  would  take  away  from  our 


supreme  courts  the  right  of  passing  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  laws.  Now  that 
very  feature  has  always  struck  me  as 
being  almost  the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  our  various  supreme  courts. 

Our  government  was  made  up  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  complete  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  and  a  goodly 
part  of  the  functions  of  supreme  courts 
is  to  save  people,  not  only  from  the  folly 
of  their  representatives  expressed  l^;is- 
latively,  but  against  their  own  foolish 
and  unconsidered  acts. 

It  was  originally  supposed  that  by  the 
time  a  law  got  through  two  deliberative 
bodies  and  was  passed  upon  by  the  diief 
executive,  it  would  be  a  safe  and  sane 
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law,  but  it  was  discovered  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nation  that  greater 
safety  was  needed  and  the  supreme 
courts  promptly  attempted  to  supply  this 
want,  if  not  by  law,  then  by  common 
consent,  which  is  alwajrs  superior  to 
statute  law. 

Our  people  are  fast  learning  that  un- 
bridled legislation  is  an  unbearable  evil, 
and  they  realize  that  the  supreme  courts, 
even  with  the  wide  scope  of  power  they 
use,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  protect 
them,  so  they  are  setting  limits  both  upon 
the  number  of  sessions  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  sessions  may  sit,  but 
these  expedients,  too,  have  failed  to 
bring  the  necessary  relief. 

To  adopt  the  European  plan  of  making 
legislatures  infallible,  would  be  like  step- 
ping out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fiie. 
All  bodies  of  men,  in  combination,  level 
down  instead  of  leveling  up,  which  ex- 
plains why  so  many  imbecile  laws  get 
u[>on  our  statute  books. 

So  long  as  we  deal  with  imperfect 
humanity,  there  will  be  errors  made, 
and  our  courts  will  once  in  a  while  be 
swayed  by  considerations  other  than  that 
of  justice,  as  was  the  United  States  su- 


preme court  in  the  Income  Tax  and  the 
John  Turner  cases,  and  as  Mr.  Qark*s 
own  court  was,  when  he  told  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  he  cared  nothing  about 
the  injustice  of  the  law  under  considera- 
tion, if  they  didn't  like  it  they  should 
make  thei  legislature  repeal  it. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  panaceas  offered 
for  our  social  ills,  practically  all  of  them 
paternalistic  or  socialistic  in  character, 
leaving  the  individual  out  of  considera- 
tion entirely,  and  I  believe  it  is  time  he 
should  be  considered. 

Our  jury  system  has  been  warped  and 
hampered  and  thwarted  in  so  many 
ways,  until  no  one  these  dajrs  seems  to 
know  it  was  originally  instituted  to  abro- 
gate evils  of  the  very  sort  we  now  com- 
plain of.  A  return  to  the  original  jury 
system,  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  our 
new  conditions,  will  bring  about  a  reform- 
ation that  would  be  a  revelation  to  our 
people. 

I  hope  at  some  future  day  to  be  able  to 
point  out  specifically  how,  I  believe, 
these  changes  can  be  best  brought  about. 


Frank  D.  Blue. 


Kokomo,  Ind. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 

SOME  COUNTS  IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  BILL  OP  GRIEVANCE 

AGAINST  THE  CORPORATIONS. 


Wholesale  Tax  Evasions  on  The  Part  of 
Public-Service  Corporations. 

IN  THE  case  of  the  people  against  the  cor- 
porations, one  of  the  leading  counts  in  the 
popular  bill  of  grievances  is  the  persistent,  de- 
termined and  flagrant  evasion  of  taxes,  which 
saddles  on  the  people  onerous  burdens  that  are 
in  effect  an  excess  of  just  taxation .  In  the  des- 
perate battle  waged  for  years  between  the 
people,  led  by  Senator  LaFoUette,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  railways  and  other  public-ser- 
vice corporations,  led  by  Senator  Spooner  and 
Congressman  Babcock,  on  the  other,  this  was 
one  of  the  things  which  Senator  LaFoUette, 
representing  the  people,  sought  to  redress  by 
compelling  the  enforcement  of  equal  and  just 
taxation,  and  in  the  conflict  he  had  to  meet  the 
united  and  formidable  opposition  of  the  politi- 
cal machines  and  their  masters,  the  corpora- 
tions. The  winning  of  this  battle  for  the  peo- 
ple by  the  incorruptible  and  brilliant  yoimg 
statesman  of  Wisconsin  has  heartened  the 
people  throughout  the  nation  and  led  to  a  new 
and  aggressive  campaign  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  against  the  most  lawless  element  of 
society — the  criminal  rich  who  operate  the 
public-service  corporations. 

If  a  citizen  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the 
taxes  levied,  his  property  is  sold.  He  may 
be  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  the  law 
takes  no  cognizance  of  his  misfortune.  Any 
neglect  on  his  part  is  followed  by  the  sale  of 
his  property.  If  a  corporation,  however,  ne- 
glects to  pay  the  taxes  levied  against  it,  in 
many  instances,  imder  the  present  rule  of 
political  machines  supported  and  directed  by 
corporate  wealth,  the  matter  is  ignored  by  the 
men  supposed  to  represent  the  people  and  who 
are  sworn  to  administer  the  laws  impartially. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  equity,  there 
is  no  class  of  tax-payers  against  whom  the 
laws  should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment as  against  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions; for  it  is  only  through  the  favor  or  the 
bounty  of  the  public,  through  its  servants 
that  these  financial  bodies  are  able  to  acquire 
vast  fortunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 


the  direct  result  of  the  inestimably  valuable 
franchises  given  by  the  public  servants  to  the 
favored  individuals  that  compose  the  corpora- 
tions. Yet  in  America  to-day  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  amazing  fact  that  owing  to 
corrupt  practices  long  indulged  in  by  corporate 
wealth,  and  the  strangle-hold  which  these 
privileged  interests  have  on  the  political  ma- 
chine and  politicians,  the  corporations  are 
constantly  defying  the  law  and  evading  taxa- 
tion. When  caught  red-handed,  and  no  other 
loophole  is  foimd  for  them  to  creep  out  of, 
they  fight  for  delays,  if  there  happen  to  be 
officials  in  positions  of  power  who  cannot  be 
bribed  or  frightened  into  silence. 

Recently  an  impressive  though  tmfortu- 
nately  typical  example  of  this  nature  came 
to  light  in  New  York  City.  There,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  the  Republican  state  officials 
and  the  Democratic  city  authorities,  the  great 
corporations  have  systematically  and  with 
perfect  impunity  evaded  paying  the  taxes 
levied  against  them.  Some  time  ago  the  New 
York  American^  believing  that  at  last  the 
Empire  State  had  an  attorney-general  who 
would  enforce  the  statutes  against  the  law- 
defying  corporations  as  readily  as  against  the 
individual  citizens,  employed  an  expert  ac- 
coimtant  to  go  over  the  comptroller's  books. 
The  revelations  which  followed  were  start- 
ling— almost  incredible.  According  to  the 
returns,  there  were  over  thirty-three  million 
dollars  which  the  corporations  of  New  York 
City  owed  for  taxes,  interest  on  the  same  and 
for  real  estate  taxes,  percentage  taxes,  car- 
fare licenses,  etc.  Of  this  sum  more  than 
eighteen  million  dollars  was  for  franchise 
taxes  alone,  exclusive  of  interest  on  same. 
The  Interborough  Metropolitan  System — 
the  Ryan-Belmont  aggregation — ^is  the  great 
criminal  in  this  case,  as  it  is  the  most  sinister 
influence  in  aU  New  York  political  matters. 
After  the  American's  exposures,  this  corpora- 
tion promptly  paid  three  million  dollars  of 
the  sum  over  to  the  authorities,  but  refused  to 
pay  the  rest  unless  they  could  affect  a  com- 
promise that  would  enable  them  to  slip  out  of 
paying  a  laige  share  of  the  amount  due.    Al- 
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tomey-General  Jackson  refused  to  see  how 
an  over-rich  and  persistently  law-defying  cor- 
poration should  be  shown  favors  whi,ch  would 
not  be  accorded  to  the  honest  tax-payer,  and 
refused  the  proposed  compromise. 

Later,  the  State  Boaid  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioners made  a  report  showing  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  franchise  taxes  alone  the 
corporations  now  owed  $18,476,585.54.  This 
does  not  include  interest  on  the  above  or 
(7,858,510.95  owed  for  other  than  the  fran- 
chise taxes  and  interest. 

The  Board  makes  some  sensible  recom- 
mendations which,  were  we  living  under  a 
republican  government  instead  of  under  a 
plutocracy  masquerading  under  a  republican 
form,  would  have  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  proper 
officials  from  the  first.  The  Tax  Commission 
insists  that  the  tax-evading  corporations  be 
deprived  of  their  franchises  and  that  their 
property  be  sold  in  the  event  of  continued 
delinquency.  It  furthennore  urges  that  in  the 
future  the  corporations  be  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  an  individual  citizen  and  required  to 
pay  taxes  when  due  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  right  of  court  review.  This  is  precisely 
the  stand  taken  by  Attorney-General  Jackson 
and  is  the  only  justifiable  position  that  honest 
officials  could  maintain.  The  assumption 
that  favors  should  be  shown  immensely  rich 
corporations  which  are  refused  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  so  absurd  on  its  face  as  to  call 
for  no  argument. 

In  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  American  observes  that: 

'*If  equality  before  the  law  signifies  any- 
thing at  all,  it  ^eans  that  the  same  rule  of 
procedure  shall  be  applied  to  the  trust  as  to 
the  average  business  man.  That  payment  of 
taxes  when  due  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  right  of  review  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple in  law.  It  applies  to  all  real-estate  taxes, 
and  franchises  come  under  the  same  head. 

The  legal  technicality  behind  which  the  tax- 
dodging  corporations  have  sought  to  shield 
themselves  is  that  their  assessments  have  not 
been  equalized  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of 
the  local  real-estate  assessments.  Even  grant- 
ing this,  the  State  Board  insists  that  they  still 
owe  $16,000,000,  and  this  on  franchises  alone 
and  exclusive  of  interest.  To  prevent  further 
evasion  of  this  sort  the  Commissioners  ask 
that  they  be  allowed  to  inquire  as  to  the  mte 


of  real -estate  assessments  in  the  local  districts, 
and  to  fix  the  franchise  assessments  accord- 
ingly. This  would  prevent  any  fuivae  At- 
torney-General like  Julius  M.  Mayer  from 
appointing  referees  and 'so  procuring  delays 
for  years.  Delay  is  the  long  suit  of  the  tax- 
dodger. 

**A11  that  is  needed  to  compel  the  corpora- 
tions to  pay  up  like  individuals  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  them.  A  dty  admin- 
istration not  owned  by  the  tax  dodgers  would 
never  have  permitted  such  a  system  of  evasion 
to  exist,  which  system  defrauds  the  people  and 
discredits  New  York." 

This  example  of  systematic  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  to  the  backs  of  the  people, 
by  the  over-rich  privileged  few  who  control  the 
immensely  rich  public-service  corporations, 
though  an  extremely  flagrant  example,  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  this  specious 
fonn  of  dishonesty.  The  great  railway  and 
other  public-service  companies  are  constantly 
either  preventing  just  taxes  from  being  levied, 
or  are  evading  their  payment  when  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  Uiey  be  justly  taxed;  and  to  add 
to  the  growing  exasperation  of  the  people 
against  having  to  bear  this  added  burden  be- 
cause of  immunity  being  granted  to  the  privi- 
leged few,  we  have  the  scandal  constantly 
pointed  out  of  the  very  rich  individuals  swear- 
ing off  their  taxes  and  paying  only  a  moiety 
in  proportion  to  what  they  possess,  of  what 
the  fanner,  the  artisan,  and  the  man  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  is  compelled  to  pay. 

Here,  then  is  one  reason  for  the  rising  dis-, 
content  against  the  rule  of  privileged  interests 
through  political  machines — one  count  in  the 
popular  indictment  against  the  domination  of 
corporate  wealth. 

The  Modern  Taz-Fftrmer. 

Tax  evasion  is  but  one  of  the  lawless  and 
iniquitous  practices  of  the  criminal  rich  which 
is  operating  in  such  a  way  as  terribly  to  in- 
crease the  unjust  burdens  borne  by  the  mil- 
lions of  wealth  creators  and  consumers.  A 
concrete  illustraticm  of  how  the  modem  tax- 
farmer  arbitrarily  plunders  the  people  was 
brought  out  in  an  impressive  manner  during 
the  recent  investigation  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
practices  in  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  It  was  shown 
by  the  sworn  testimony  that  Mr.  Harriman 
bought  the  Chicago   &  Alton  for  forty  mil- 
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Uoo  dollan,  and  after  buidening  it  with  a 
mortgage  of  twenty-two  milfioo  doUara  whidi 
he  and  his  aasodatefl  divided  among  tiiem- 
lelves,  he  sold  it  to  the  Union  Pacific  for 
eightj-nine  million  dollars. 

The  revelations  broii|^  out,  dioof^  so 
thoroug^j  familiar  to  tibe  Wall-street  gam- 
bling world  that  no  special  attention  was 
paid  to  them,  were  of  so  shameful  and  dis- 
creditable a  nature  that  when  made  public 
even  the  most  conservative  journals  and  up- 
hdders  of  the  theory  of  private  ownership  of 
public  utilities  were  forced  in  numbers  of 
instances  to  severely  criticise  the  action  of 
Harriman  and  his  associates,  though  all  of 
them  are  typical  characters  in  the  world  of 
high  finance  who  are  controlling  the  natural 
monopolies  of  America  to-day  and  who, 
through  the  vast  wealth  that  they  are  able  to 
farm  from  the  people,  have  for  a  quarter  of 
a  centuiy  been  steadily  debauching  the  foun- 
tains of  government  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
Thus,  we  find  that  even  so  sturdy  a  cham- 
pion of  the  private  ownership  of  railways 
and  other  public  utilities  as  the  Boston  Her- 
aldf  in  its  issue  of  March  2d,  in  a  leading 
editorial,  when  referring  to  the  action  of 
these  high  financiers  who  were  being  inves- 
tigated, said: 

"Whenever  they,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Harriman,  were  forced  to  meet  questions, 
there  was  disclosed  a  system  of  fraud  and 
deceit  in  the  conduct  of  these  men  as  far  re- 
moved from  honest  stewardship  of  their 
trust  as  light  is  from  darkness.  ...  If 
Harriman,  Rogers,  RockefeUer,  Grould,  Still- 
man  are  professors  of  *high  finance,'  they 
are  practitioners  of  low  morality.  They 
were  trustees  of  other  people's  money.  They 
used  it  skilfully  and  built  up  a  great  railroad 
corporation.  Then  to  themselves  as  trus- 
tees— call  them  directors,  if  you  choose,  it  is 
the  same  thing — they  sold  at  enormously  in- 
flated prices  securities  that  belonged  to  them- 
selves as  individuals.  They  paid  themselves 
with  the  money  of  those  who  had  chosen  them 
as  trustees.  And  they  did  it  with  all  possible 
secrecy.  They  constantly  used  their  inside 
information  to  their  own  personal  profit. 
They  falsified  accounts  and  put  out  a  decep- 
tive report  of  their  railroad's  condition  and 
the  stocks  in  other  roads  which  it  owned. 

*'In  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  and 
woman  the  conduct  of  these  *  magnates'  is  no 
different  morally  from  that  of  a  crook  who 
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So  general  and  sweeping  were  the  denim- 
dations  of  the  press  after  the  facta*  which 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Wall-atveet  finaii- 
ders,  had  been  made  public  property,  diat 
the  Haniman  syndicate  felt  it  abaolittelj  nee- 
essaiy  for  them  to  issue  a  defense,  and  on  the 
14th  of  March  there  appeared  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Ofikial  Statement  Respecting  the 
Recapitalization  of  the  Chicago  Sc  Attorn 
Railroad  Company."  The  pamphlet  de- 
clared that  it  was  authorized  by  the  syndicate 
that  acquired  the  property  in  1899.  The 
pamphlet  is,  as  the  New  York  World  tdiar- 
acterized  it,  **a  defense  of  the  higfa-finanoe 
jug^ry  to  which  E.  H.  Harriman  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  submitted  that  property,'*  and 
'*the  statement  declares  that  *The  profits  of 
the  syndicate  have  been  absurdly  overesti- 
mated.' It  then  gives  a  peculiar  array  of 
figures  which  set  the  market  value  of  the 
property  before  Harriman  put  it  throu^  its 
high-finance  performance  at  $54,396,617,  and 
the  value  of  the  new  securities,  after  the  re- 
capitalization, at  $105,090,000.  It  says  that 
$19,500,000  were  spent  for  improvements, 
new  equipment  and  reconstruction,  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  Springfield  and  Peoria 
line.  This  accounts  for  $22,500,000  of  the 
$50,700,000  of  new  securities,  but  the  state- 
ment says  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  be- 
came of  the  remaining  $28,200,000." 

The  above  does  not  refer  to  another  phase 
of  this  exhibition  of  modem  high  finance 
brought  out  at  the  investigation.  We  refer 
to  the  issue  of  8  per  cent,  bonds  which  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  confederates  issued  to  them- 
selves at  65  and  then  uhloaded  on  an  insurance 
company  which  was  controlled  by  high  finan- 
ciers at  95. 

It  is  with  the  tax-farming  phase  of  these 
transactions,  however,  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  Here,  according  to  the  evidence, 
after  Mr.  Harriman  had  secured  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  he  had  an  enormous  issue  of  bmids 
made,  much  less  than  half  of  which  was 
spent  in  purchase  of  property  or  increase  of 
the  tangible  assets  of  the  road.  The  rest 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders  and 
financial  jugglers.  Here  we  find  tn^Tljnna 
upon  millions  of  bonds  issued  that  did  not 
represent  any  outlay  to  increase  tangible  assets 
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and  which  would  have  been  as  worthless  as 
the  paper  they  were  printed  on,  but  for  the 
taxing  power  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  public- 
service  corporations,  by  which  Uiose  in  pos- 
session of  natural  monopolies  are  able  to  levy 
extortionate  tariffs  on  the  wealth-producers 
and  consumers  of  the  nation.  The  thiee» 
four,  six  or  eight  per  cent,  dividends  that  are 
paid  on  this  wealth  that  was  arbitrarily  in- 
creased by  the  irresponsible  tax-farmers  are 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions as  arbitrarily  and  mercilessly  as  were 
the  taxes  extorted  by  the  tax-farmers  of 
ancient  Rome. 

The  millions  upon  millions  of  "made  dol- 
lars'* that  were  merely  issued  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man  and  his  stock-holding  confederates  were 
as  valuable  to  the  holders  as  if  they  repre- 
sented actual  outlay  for  improvement  of 
property,  because  the  railway  magnates  have 
the  power  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
working farmer,  who  with  wife  and  family 
toils  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
grinding  labor  for  a  meager  return;  into  the 
pockets  of  the  artisan,  the  manufacturing 
mechamc  and  the  miner,  whose  wages  are  so 
small  that  their  children  have  to  slave  in  fac- 
tory, mill  and  mine,  instead  of  going  to  school 
and  enjoying  that  freedom  necessary  to  healthy 
development  of  the  body,  brain  and  soul  of 
youth;  and  into  the  pockets  of  the  doctor, 
the  clergyman  and  the  merchant,  or,  in  a 
word,  of  the  wealth-producing  and  consum- 
ing public,  and  arbitrarily  take  wealth  that 
does  not  represent  return  on  money  invested 
and  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imaginaticm 
can  be  said  justly  to  belong  to  them. 

One  of  the  obvious  reasons  for  the  high 
prices  which  are  to-day  such  a  burden  on  the 
people  is  found  in  the  high  freights  which  the 
railroads  have  found  it  necessary  to  charge  in 
order  to  pay  dividends  on  this  vast  burden  of 
bonds  that  have  been  arbitrarily  created  by 
the  criminal  rich,  in  order  to  further  inflate 
their  swollen  fortunes  and  to  enable  them  to 
further  indulge  their  insatiable  appetite  for 
unearned  we^th  and  their  insane  passion  for 
gambling,  and  which  are  rendered  possible 
only  because  of  the  taxing  power  possessed 


by  the  railways  and  other  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

In  ancient  Rome  no  dass  of  people  was  so 
hated  in  all  the  provinces,  and  none  did  so 
much  to  weaken  the  sway  of  the  one-time 
Mistress  of  die  World,  as  the  tax-farmers, 
who  frequently  through  corrupt  use  of  wealth 
were  able  to  buy  privileges  to  farm  the  people; 
and  all  students  of  history  know  how  mudi 
the  unjust  fanning  of  the  poor  agriculturists 
and  wealth-creators  of  France  and  the  evasion 
of  taxes  by  the  aristoenu^,  diurch  and  official 
classes  had  to  do  with  rousing  the  popular 
rage  that  made  the  Frendi  revolution  inevit- 
able. 

Our  modem  irresponsible  public-service 
tax-farmer  does  not  buy  bis  privileges 
in  quite  so  open  and  direct  a  manner 
as  did  his  soul-Hiate  of  Rome  during  her 
decline,  but  the  methods  of  these  moral 
criminals  of  both  periods  are  the  same.  To- 
day the  railway  and  other  public-service  mag- 
nates, the  banking  chiefs  and  the  master-spirits 
in  the  great  trusts  buy  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoy  in  farming  the  public,  through 
liberal  campaign  contributions,  courtesies  and 
various  forms  of  indirect  bribery,  when  secret 
and  direct  bribery  is  not  employed.  In  re- 
cent years,  through  their  campaign  contribu- 
tions alone  and  the  complete  control  of  the 
political  bosses,  they  have  been  enabj^ed  to  so 
largely  influence  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  officials  in  various  branches  of  city, 
state  and  national  government  as  to  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  farm  the  people  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  pitiful  concessions  that  have  resulted 
after  all  the  exposures  of  the  measureless 
corruption  in  the  investigations  of  railways, 
insurance  companies  and  the  beef  and  oil 
trusts,  only  serve  to  render  more  startling  the 
tremendous  power  exerted  by  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  in  its  effort  to  evade  its 
fair  share  of  taxes  and  its  systematic  employ- 
ment of  extortion  in  the  farming  of  the  weidth- 
creators  and  consumers. 

Here,  then,  are  two  important  coimts  in  the 
long  bill  of  popular  grievances  against  the 
present  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 
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THE  LONDON  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 


Tlie  False  Claims  of  The  Servants  of  The 
Public-Service  Oorporations  Exposed. 

TO  THOSE  knowing  the  facts,  nothing 
recently  has  been  more  illimiinating 
or  characteristic  of  the  tactics  persistently  pur- 
sued by  the  Morgan-Ryan-Belmont  news- 
papers, the  public-service  corporation  bureaus 
of  misinformation  and  the  magazines  whose 
chief  f  imction  seems  to  be  the  making  of  special 
pleas  for  the  public-service  corporations  and 
the  distorting  of  every  fact  relating  to  public 
ownership,  than  the  persistent  effort  to  mis- 
lead the  American  public  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  the  recent  mimidpal  election 
in  London.  These  multitudinous  voices, 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  most  lawless  and  sin- 
ister element  of  privileged  wealth  that  is 
waging  warfare  on  fundamental  democracy, 
witib  one  accord  strove  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  great  issue  involved  in  the  London 
election  was  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities.  It  was  claimed  that  Lon- 
don had  given  public  ownership  a  thorough 
trial  and  had  repudiated  it.  This  statement, 
though  thoroughly  characteristic  of  those  who 
accept  briefs  for  the  most  greedy,  lawless  and 
corrupting  element  in  our  government,  lacked 
the  merit  of  veracity.  It  was  precisely  what 
the  masters  of  the  subsidized  press  wished 
had  been  the  case,  but  not  what  was  the  fact, 
as  was  admirably  shown  in  a  review  of  the 
situation  by  the  brilliant  author  and  journalist, 
Charles  Edward  Russell.  This  writer  has 
recently  returned  from  Great  Britain,  where 
he  carefully  investigated  conditions  in  London. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  consistent  writer  and 
competent  authority,  and  his  words  are  en- 
titled to  great  weight.  In  a  signed  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  American  Mr. 
RusseU  thus  examined  the  claims  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public-service  companies: 

"Mimidpal-ownership  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  election  in  London  than  it  had  to  do 
with  the  earthquake  in  Kingston. 

''Mimidpal-ownership,  either  as  a  general 
prindple  or  in  detail,  was  not  involved  in  the 
London  election,  and  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  result  of  the  election. 

"Here  are  the  facts: 

"About  a  dozen  years  ago  die  London  that 


is  under  the  care  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil (population  about  4,800,000)  entered  defi- 
nitely upon  the  general  policy  of  publieown- 
ership  for  all  public  utilities. 

"That  policy  has  been  repeatedly  approved 
by  the  electorate,  and  is  by  practically  univer- 
sal consent  established  as  the  course  that  the 
government  of  London  (as  of  all  other  'R"g<t«l« 
cities)  is  to  steer,  no  matter  who  has  the  behn. 

"In  London  many  things  have  been  done 
on  the  lines  of  this  policy,  and  some  other 
things  are  yet  to  be  done. 

"The  new  County  Council  elected  week 
before  last  will  follow  the  policy  just  as  surely 
as  its  predecessor  followed  it,  and  will  never 
entertain  any  other  idea. 

"The  Council,  since  the  policy  was  adopted, 
has  been  of  several  complexions,  but  has  never 
wavered  from  die  idea  of  converting  die  puUic 
utilities  from  private  to  public  ownership,  and 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  matter  who 
may  be  elected  that  idea  wOl  ocmtinue  to  ruk. 

"One  reason  for  this  is  because  the  whok 
English  nation  is  unreservedly  oommitled  to 
the  public-ownership  idea.  It  has  nalioiial- 
iaed  its  telegraph  service,  is  now  engaged  in 
nationalizing  its  telephone  service  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  day  when  it  will  natiooalijBe  its 
railroad  service. 

"In  England  it  is  not  necessary  to  convince 
people  that  a  nation  can  exist  without  being 
robbed;   they  believe  that  already. 

"In  En^^d  they  have  no  faith  in  the  sanc- 
tityofloot.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  robber- 
ies of  an  express  company  have  divine  warrant, 
and  they  think  that  a  country  community  can 
rid  itself  of  a  gang  of  watered-stock  graflerB 
and  still  escape  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

"The  English  have  very  little  superstition 
about  graft.  To  them  corporation  thieving 
is  much  like  other  thieving,  and  they  know  of 
no  reason  why  certain  gentlemen  should  be 
perpetually  privileged  to  have  their  hands  in 
other  people's  pockets. 

"Hence,  all  over  England  they  have  abol- 
ished the  traction  company  and  the  gas  com- 
pany and  some  other  forms  of  corporatioD 
frauds,  and  you  can  always  be  perfectly  sure, 
no  matter  what  you  may  read  in  Mr.  Morgan*s 
newspapers,  that  all  these  frauds  will  stay 
abolished — ^in  England." 
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The  Beal  Reasons  For  The  Reactionary 

Triumph. 

To  thinking  men  and  women  who  are  stu- 
dents of  history  and  economic  progress,  there 
is  nothing  surprising  or  disquieting  in  the 
result  of  the  London  election,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  consider  the  influences  supporting 
the  reactionaries  and  the  facts  that  were  used 
to  sway  a  population  composed  very  largely 
of  persons  who  think  more  of  taxes  than  of 
present  health  and  happiness  or  the  future 
greatness  of  their  city. 

The  Liberal  London  Council,  which  has 
been  in  power  in  recent  years,  strove  to  change 
London  from  one  of  the  darkest,  most  con- 
gested and  non-progressive  cities  in  the  civil- 
ized world  to  a  municipality  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
it  increased  the  lungs  of  the  city  by  broadening 
the  park  area  and  adding  seventy  parks  to 
those  that  had  hitherto  existed.  How  great 
has  been  this  vitally  important  work  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  tibe  Liberal  administration 
has  added  1,400  acres  to  the  park  area  of  Lon- 
don. In  many  of  these  parks  the  council 
provided  for  recreation  for  the  people. 

A  second  great  source  of  expenditure,  whidi 
all  thoughtful  people  must  admit  was  impera- 
tively demanded,  was  the  broadening  of  die 
Strand  and  the  construction  of  King's  Way, 
the  thoroughfare  that  connects  the  Strand 
with  Holbom. 

Other  streets,  where  the  municipal  cars  ran, 
had  to  be  widened  and  dangerous  curves 
abolished  in  order  to  accomodate  the  demands 
of  the  traveling  without  constantly  menacing 
life,  and  these  widenings,  again,  added  much 
to  the  taxes. 

The  asylums  for  the  care  of  the  insane  were 
taken  ever  by  the  council,  that  the  treatment 
of  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  people  might 
be  worthy  of  twentieth-century  civilisation. 

Now  the  first  cost  of  aU  these  things  was 
naturally  veiy  great  and  inevitably  increased 
the  tax  burden.  In  referring  to  this  increase 
in  the  tax  burden,  which  was  made  the  most 
effective  argument  with  the  tax-payers,  Mr. 
RusseU  says: 

"The  London  County  Council  attended  to 
other  things  besides  the  extension  of  municipal- 
ownership,  and  it  was  the  other  things  that 
got  into  trouble  the  party  that  has  lately  been 
in  control. 

"These  things  were  chiefly  the  widening  of 
the  Strand  and  the  opening  of  the  new  thor- 


oughfare between  the  Strand  and  the  Holbom. 

"Enormously  costly  were  all  the  undertak- 
ings. Real  estate  all  along  the  Strand  is  the 
most  valuable  in  L<!mdon,  and  wherever  the 
council  effected  a  widening  of  the  street  it  waa 
forced  to  buy  the  entire  parcel  from  which  it 
cut  a  slice. 

"The  new  thoroughfares,  Aldwydi  and 
King's  Way,  were  driven  for  half  a  mile  straight 
through  veiy  costly  property,  all  of  which  must 
needs  be  purchased  before  the  improvementa 
could  be  made. 

"Again,  L<!mdon  has  never  been  a  beautiful 
dty,  and  the  council,  at  great  expense,  has 
tried  to  modernize  and  adom  some  of  its 
streets. 

"All  this  has  piled  up  a  very  heavy  expendi- 
ture. A  great  part  thereof  is  merely  an  in- 
vestment, because  the  property  purduised  wiD 
eventually  return  increasing  revenues  and 
abundantly  justify  what  has  been  spent. 

"But  for  the  present  there  is  nothing  but 
outgo,  and  there  wil  be  nothing  but  outgo  for 
a  few  years  to  come. 

"In  consequence  of  these  expenditures^ 
which  involve  something  like  $100,000,000, 
the  taxes  of  London  have  been  heavily  in- 


"The  tax-payers  have  feh  and  resented  the 
increase;  they  do  not  care  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  whoi  the  investments  will  begin  to 
return  profits;  and  at  the  election  they  most 
naturally  voted  against  the  party  that  had 
caused  the  enhanced  burden. 

"That  was  all  there  was  to  the  London 
election.  Municipal-ownership  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  increased  taxes  and  was  not  in 
any  sense  at  stake  in  the  contest. 

"The  munidpaUy-owned  enterprises  of 
London,  like  those  of  other  En^ish  cities, 
are  admirably  managed  in  the  public  interest, 
most  of  them  are  successful  as  business  con- 
oems,  and  the  people  have  repeatedly  shown 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  tivem. 

"If  you  were  to  go  to  Ixmdon  a  year  from 
now  you  would  find  more  munidpal-owner- 
ship  than  you  will  find  now,  and  if  you  were 
to  go  there  again  two  years  from  now  you 
woidd  find  still  more — because  the  English 
people  know  when  they  have  had  enou^,  and 
they  nmde  up  their  minds  some  time  ago  that 
they  had  enough  of  pilfering  by  the  [wivate 
corporations." 

That  the  public-service  companies  and 
finanders  who  long  for  sudi  golden  harvesta 
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as  aie  being  lenped  hj  the  great  pubUe-servioe 
corporatioDs  of  America  aided  in  various  ways 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  reactionaries 
and  friends  of  privileged  interests,  is  doubtless 
true,  for  those  seeking  special  privileges  and 
•da^s  rights  always  support  the  enemies  of 
;genuine  democracy  and  progressive  govern- 
ment whidi  makes  the  prosperity,  haf^iness 
and  advancement  of  all  the  people  the  object 
of  first  concern.  But  there  were  other  factors 
besides  that  of  increased  taxation  and  the 
comparatively  insignificant  influence  of  those 
interested  in  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities  that  were  used  with  great  effect  by 
the  financially  powerful  conservative  forces, 
which  are  thus  admirably  summed  up  in  an 
^editorial  in  Ths  Outlook: 

"Besides  Uie  growing  burden  of  County 
0>uncil  government,  the  Progressives  had 
•comein  to  conflict  with  many  vested  interests. 
The  theater  and  music4iall  proprietors  had 
no  liking  for  the  dose  oversight  of  their  struc- 
tural arrangements  by  the  council;  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  music-halls  found  the  cen- 
sorship exercised  by  the  coundl  irritating. 
The  brewing,  liquor  and  saloon  interests  are 
almost  invariably  Tory  in  munidpal  as  well 
as  in   national   politics.    They   threw   their 


influence  against  the  Progressives.  So  did 
the  Anglican  dergy  and  the  supporters  of 
those  elementary  sdiools  in  London  whidi, 
by  the  Education  Act  of  1908,  are  still  largdy 
under  derical  control." 

Here  we  find  the  financial  interests,  whidi 
have  small  concern  for  the  health,  happiness 
aiid  elevation  of  the  great  struggling  masses 
of  the  dty  or  for  the  beautifying  and  bettering 
of  London,  reinforced  by  the  saloon  influence, 
the  music-halls,  the  dives  and  the  reactionary 
derical  power.  Of  the  absurd  daim  made 
by  the  servants  of  the  Morgans,  the  Ryans 
and  the  Standard  Oil  cwporate  interests,  that 
the  election  was  a  defeat  for  munidpal-owner- 
ship  of  public  utilities,  the  editor  of  Ths 
OuUooh  well  observes: 

"This  overturn  has  been  hailed  in  some 
quarters  in  this  coimtry  as  a  defeat  for  mimi- 
dpal-ownership.  Of  course  it  is  not.  It  is 
rather  a  check  to  .certain  experiments  in  mu- 
nidpal operation — a  veiy  different  matter. 
The  election  of  the  Tories  also  puts  to  rest 
one  bugaboo — the  control  of  elections  by 
munidpal  employ^.  These  employ^  did 
vote,  we  understand,  pretty  sdddly  for  the 
Progressives,  but  their  votes  were  cast  in- 
effectually." 


THE  SATURNALIA  OF  BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Tap-Boot  of  Municipal  Corruption 
Again  Laid  Bare. 

THE  ARENA  has  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  the  important  fact  that 
whenever  an  exposure  has  been  made  of 
wholesale  and  systematic  corruption,  in  dty, 
state  or  nation,  in  almost  every  instance  and 
place  it  appeared  that  the  master  corrupting 
power  had  been  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions and  privileged  interests  who  wished  to 
rob  the  people  and  defeat  the  ends  of  dvic 
righteousness  and  who  found  that  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  procedure  was  to  elevate 
their  men  to  positions  as  political  bosses  or  in 
other  ways  gain  control  of  the  party  machinery, 
so  that  tiiey  could  pack  the  offices  with  their 
kind  ef  men — men  who  will  sell  out  the  people 
for  personal  enrichment. 
The  exposures  and  prosecutions  made  by 


Grovemor  Folk,  in  St.  Louis,  while  he  was 
district  attorney,  showed  that  the  real  source 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ignorant  and 
corrupt  democratic  boss,  Butler,  was  the 
criminal  rich  who  operated  the  public-service 
corporations  and  through  bribery  were  able 
to  gain  franchises  of  untold  value  which 
belonged  to  the  people.  And  the  revelations 
in  St.  Louis  have  been  matched  wherever 
there  have  been  thorough  investigations  of 
systematic  bribery  of  the  people's  servants. 

In  the  case  of  San  Frandsco  we  have 
another  eloquent  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
privileged  few,  chiefly  the  public-service  cor- 
porations operating  natural  monopolies,  are 
the  master  influences  in  the  corruption  of 
government  and  the  exploitation  of  the  people. 
Here  has  been  brought  out,  by  the  sworn 
testimony  of  a  number  of  persons  before  the 
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grand  jury,  one  of  the  mo6t  amawng  xevela- 
tions  of  wholesale  and  systematic  bribeiy  by 
public-service  companies  on  record.  The 
United  Railroads  Company,  the  Pacific  States 
and  the  Home  Telephone  Companies^  and 
the  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
had  all  engaged  in  a  wholesale  bribeiy  of  the 
public  servants.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Railroads  Company,  the  sum  paid  for  bribery 
of  Boss  Ruef  ,  Mayor  Schmitz  and  the  eighteen 
supervisors,  reached,  according  to  the  testi- 
Inony,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  $1,120,000 
— a  sum  which  eloquently  speaks  of  the  im- 
mense monetary  value  of  the  public-franchise 
grants  which  the  false  servants  of  the  people 
are  systematically  giving  away  to  their  real 
masters,  while  pretending  to  represent  the 
public  interests. 

The  conservative  Republican  Bottan  DaHy 
Journal^  of  March  22d,  in  speaking  of  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  terrified  officials  who 
to  save  themselves  confessed  to  receiving  and 
disbursing  the  ill-gotten  gains,  said: 

'*The  graft  disclosures  .  .  .  show  that 
several  big  corporations  bought  supervisors 
at  so  much  a  head  to  vote  for  franchises  in 
which  they  were  interested. 

**In  a  nutsheU,  the  supervisors  have  con- 
fessed to  the  foUowing  transactions:  The 
United  Railroads  Company  paid  each  super- 
visor $40,000,  and  to  Schmitz  and  Ruef 
$400,000. 

''The  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company 
paid  to  ten  supervisors  $5,000  each. 

"The  Home  Telephone  Company  paid  ten 
supervisors  $3,500  each. 

''The  Home  Telephone  Company  also  paid 
to  seven  supervisors  $6,000  each.  The  Home 
Telephone  Company  paid  to  Ruef  and  Schmitz 
(estimated),  $150,000. 

"The  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany paid  the  supervisors  $750  each." 

So  long  as  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone  and  the  express  companies  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  corporations,  the  nation 
and  state  governments  will  be  corrupted  and 
debauched  by  these  immensely  rich  operators 
of  the  public-service  monopolies,  who  desire 
to  gamble  with  watered  securities  and  farm 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  the  pockets  of 
the  few  great  gamesters .  So  long  as  mimicipal 
utilities  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
corporations,  the  dty  government  ^dll  be  the 
sport  and  plaything  of  the  grafting  public- 
xrvice  corporations  and  the  people  will  be 


the  victims  of  the  unholy  alliance  betweea 
the  natural  monopolies,  the  money-controUed 
machines  and  the  men  that  the  c<HTuptioii]flC» 
select  to  misrepresent  the  people. 

Two  Important  Demanda. 

The  interests  of  free  government  no  \tm 
than  of  dvic  integrity  ciJl  urgently  for  the 
introduction  of  two  great  progressive  move- 
ments, the  first  and  most  important  of  all 
being  the  simple  and  practical  measure  for 
preserving  and  bulv^aiidng  the  basic  principles 
of  democratic  government — direct-kgislatioD 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum.  With 
honest  direct-legislation  provisions,  the  people 
will  again  be  in  actual  power,  and  the  scandal 
of  corporation  and  madiine  rule  under  the 
fiction  of  republican  government  will  be  at  an 
end. 

But  here  it  is  absi^utely  important  that 
direct-legislation  measures  be  formulaled  hy 
their  friends  and  not  by  oorporatioii  attomeyv 
or  machine  politicians.  Measures  satisfactory 
to  the  corrupt,  subversive  and  anti-republican 
influences  will  be  so  framed  as  to  be  too 
cumbersome  and  difficult  of  operation  for 
practical  purposes.  The  framing  of  im- 
practical measures  is  one  of  the  tactics  of  tlie 
enemy  when  it  finds  the  people  will  no  longer 
be  hoodwinked  by  the  present  corrupt  andi 
faithless  rule:  Friends  of  direct-kgislatioxk 
must  be  on  guard  to  oppose  all  measures* 
requiring  too  large  a  percentage  of  names  to 
miJce  it  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite  number 
within  the  specified  time  linyt.  They  should 
also  oppose  measures  so  drawn  as  to  make  the 
will  of  the  people  permissive  instead  of  man- 
datory in  character. 

Of  less  immediate  importance  but  very 
necessary  to  dean,  honest  and  effective  gov- 
ernment in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  is 
public-ownership  of  natural  monopolies;  but 
here  again  the  people  must  not  accept  any 
gold  bricks  from  the  great  green-goods  men 
of  Wall  street — the  hi^  finimciers  who  have 
already  robbed  every  man,  woman  and  child 
through  extortionate  charges  made  necessary 
to  pay  dividends  on  inflated  or  watered  stock. 
The  government,  whether  of  nation,  state  or 
dty,  must  resolutely  refuse  to  pay  for  the> 
water  in  the  various  stocks.  If  the  people 
should  accept  the  inflated  prices,  they  would 
take  upon  themselves  a  generation-kmg 
burden  whidi  they  would  have  no  ri^t  to 
assume. 

Dr.  Atfred  Ruasel  Waflaoe,  citing  Hnbtrt 
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Spencer'^  law  of  social  justice  in  the  January 
Arena,  showed  a  wise,  just  and  equitable 
course  to  be  pursued.  But  if  in  the  interests 
of  immediate  relief  and  a  more  liberal  than 
just  course  the  people  should  decide,  in  dtj, 
state  or  nation,  to  allow  the  corporations  as 
mudi  as  the  property  could  be  replaced  for, 
no  serious  injury  would  be  done  to  the  public. 


Beyond  this,  however,  the  people  should 
resolutely  refuse  to  go.  The  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  long-plundered  and  exploited 
masses  must  in  the  future  be  considered 
before  the  avarice  of  the  criminal  rich  and 
those  who  voluntarily  trust  their  money  with 
these  thoroughly-exposed  and  faithless  game- 
sters. 


A  CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWING   HOW  THE   COST   OF 
LIVING  GREATLY  EXCEEDS  THE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 


AN  INTERESTING  and  concrete  illus- 
tration of  how  the  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies are  adding  to  the  swollen  fortunes  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  industrial  millions 
of  the  nation — an  illustration  that  reveals  how 
essentially  hollow  is  the  persistent  ciy  about 
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increase  in  wages,  was  recently  given  to  the 
public  by  Chief  Statistician  Charles  F.  Pidgin, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  in  an  interview  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Mr.  Pidgin  illustrated  his  statements  by  dia- 
grams which  we  reproduce,  showing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar  in  1901  as  compared 
with  its  purchasing  power  last  year,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics. 

It  is  true  that  the.  farmer  receives  some- 
what more  for  his  produce  to-day  than  he  did 
five  years  ago.  It  is  also  true  that  in  many 
instances  the  wages  of  the  laborers  have  been 
increased ;  but  for  millions  of  consumers  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  income.  The  pro- 
fessional men  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  receive  fixed  salaries,  which  only  en- 
abled them  to  live  in  reasonable  comfort  ten 


years  ago,  to-day  find  it  impossible  to  make 
ends  meet;  while  the  housewife  and  the 
children,  who  have  no  income,  still  demand  the 
same  necessities  that  they  required  when  prices 
were  low.  All  these — those  whose  sidaries 
have  not  increased,  and  those  who  are  depend- 
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ent  upon  the  salaries  or  wages  of  others — feel 
the  bitter  pinch  incident  to  higher  prices; 
while  the  wage  advance  is,  in  most  instances, 
not  nearly  as  great  as  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living.  The  farmer,  also,  when  he  buys  any- 
thing, has  to  pay  the  increased  burden  due  to 
the  heavy  increase  in  prices.  In  his  interview, 
Mr.  Pidgin  said: 


"The  increase  in  wages  throughout  the 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  This  I  make  as  a  general 
statement  based  on  Massachusetts  statistics 
going  back  ten  years.*' 

In  enumerating  the  increase  in  living  ex- 
penses, this  statistician  said: 

"Codfish  has  jumped  from  7  to  10  cents 
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a  pound;  rice  from  7  to  8;  beans  from  7 
to  10;  sugar  from  4  to  5;  soap  from  4  to 
5;  starch  from  7  to  8;  roasting  beef  from 
14  to  17;  soup  beef  from  5  to  7;  corned  beef 
from  9  to  10;  veal  from  12  to  15;  fresh  pork 
from  10  to  14;  salt  pork  from  9  to  12;  sau- 
sages from  10  to  12;  lard  from  8  to  18;  but- 
ter from  24  to  80;  cheese  from  14  to  16; 
potatoes  from  $1.01  to  $1.14  a  bushel;  milk 
from  5  to  6  cents  a  quart;  eggs  from  21  to  25 
cents  a  dozen ;  coal  from  $6.00  to  $6.65  a  ton ; 
prints  from  5  to  6  cents  a  yard;  ticking  from 
11  to  IS;  sheeting  from  8  to  18;  four-room 
tenements  from  $8  a  month  to  $12,  and  six- 
room  tenements  from  $11  a  month  to  $19. 


"These  figures  put  so  as  to  represent  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  last  year  oom- 
pMired  with  that  of  five  years  ago,  mean  that 
82  pounds  of  flour  oould  be  bought  then  for 
what  80  pounds  cost  now.  That  18  pounds 
of  fish  could  be  bought  with  the  dollar  that 
is  now  expended  for  10  pounds;  that  17pound8 
of  beef  could  be  had  for  the  cost  of  10  poimds 
now,  and  14  pounds  of  mutton  at  the  cost  of 
9  pounds  to-day. 

''A  six-room  tenement  could  be  had  ten 
years  ago  at  less  than  the  cost  of  a  four-room 
tenement  now,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  statistics  show  an  unex- 
ampled increase  in  the  construction  of  houses.*' 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  IN  MODERN  BUSINESS. 
'  A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


WE  HAVE,  on  several  occasions,  caUed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
progress  made  along  the  lines  of  justice  and 
enlightenment  by  various  cooperative  works 
in  the  Republic.  Among  these  has  been  the 
Cooperative  Association  of  America,  whose 
master-spirit  since  its  organization  has  been 
Mr.  Bradford  Peck.  Mr.  Peck  built  up  the 
greatest  department  store  in  Maine,  situated 
at  Lewiston,  and  after  the  organization  of  the 
Cooperative  Association  of  America  this  store 
became  a  part  of  the  activities  operated  by  the 
association.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
store  more  and  more  an  exemplification  of  the 
broad  spirit  of  fraternity  based  on  justice, 
and  to  this  end  innovations  have  steadily  been 


introduced.  One  of  these  is  the  giving  to  all 
employ^  of  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer 
and  two  weeks  in  the  winter,  or  four  weeks 
every  year,  with  pay.  Another  important 
innovation  which  has  voiced  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  a  veiy  practical  manner  has  been  the 
giving  to  each  employ^  of  a  dividend  repre- 
senting a  certain  percentage  of  his  salary. 
Thus,  on  the  15th  of  Majrch  of  this  3rear, 
every  employ^  in  the  great  department  store 
received  a  dbeck  amounting  to  ten  percent, 
on  his  salary.  These  employ^  are  not  stock- 
holders in  the  work  and  have  not  made  anyfinan- 
dal  outlay;  but  the  management  recognises  the 
service  they  are  rendering  and  their  equitable 
right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 


A  FURTHER  WORD  ON  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


The  Most  Flagrant  Recent  Attempt  to 

Prejndge  a  Oase  Before  It  Beaches 

The  Trial  Oonrt. 

WE  WERE  impelled  to  write  our  article 
on  Christian  Science  in  the  January 
Arena  because  our  sense  of  justice  was  out- 
raged by  the  shamefully  mendacious  attadcB 
made  on  its  aged  founder — attacks  that  had 
been  proved  to  be  false  but  which  were  per- 
sistently circulated.  It  was  not  our  purpose 
further  to  discuss  the  subject,  nor  should  we 
do  so  now  if  the  matter  were  merely  a  religious 


controversy.  The  Arena  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  great  fundamental  social  and 
economic  principles  that  make  for  harmony 
and  the  highest  development  of  the  individual 
through  a  just  social  organism.  But  since 
the  publication  of  our  article  the  course  pur- 
sued by  certain  persons  and  newspapers  in 
relation  to  a  suit  that  has  been  instituted, 
seems  so  flagrantly  unjust  that  we  are  impeUed 
again  to  protest  agi^ist  actions  that  are  at 
variance  with  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
so  essentially  unfair  as  to  call  for  the  censure 
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of  those  wlio  realise  how  vital  is  justice  to  the 
healthj  life  of  the  State. 

In  recent  yean  an  offense  against  jostice, 
which  is  moriillj  disintegrating  in  its  influence 
on  sodetjy  has  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced where  lawyers,  as  wanting  in  a 
proper  idea  of  human  rights  and  the  demands 
of  equity  as  they  have  been  desirous  of  gaining 
notoriety  or  of  strengthening  a  weak  cause, 
have  united  with  reporters  for  sensational 
newspapers  in  sjrstematic  attempts  to  try 
certain  cases  in  the  public  prints  and  gain 
popular  condemnation  for  tiie  accused  by 
scattering  broadcast  ex  parte  versions  and 
sensational  write-ups  and  stories  so  colored 
and  deftly  turned  as  to  create  feelings  of  dis- 
trust or  a  conviction  of  the  g^t  of  the  accused 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  read  these 
reports  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  real 
facts  involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  example  of  this 
character,  the  most  persistent  and  determined 
attempt  to  have  an  important  case  prejudged, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  methods  attending  the 
recent  suit  brought  by  the  son  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  certain  other  relatives  and  beneficiaries, 
to  prove  that  the  distinguished  founder  of 
Christian  Science  is  incapable  of  administer- 
ing her  property  and  that  she  is  virtually  a 
prisoner  and  the  victim  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  and  prominent  leaders  and  officials 
in  the  church  whidi  Mrs.  Eddy  has  founded 
and  built  up. 

The  bringing  of  such  a  suit  as  this  in  an 
age  when  the  lust  for  gold  so  frequently  over- 
rides all  the  finer  sensibilities  and  leads  men 
and  women  to  disregard  the  reverence  and 
sandtity  due  to  motherhood  and  to  venerable 
age,  might  not  occasion  great  surprise,  for 
the  materialism  of  the  market  has  during  the 
past  fifty  3rears  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
moral  ideidism  that  was  a  chief  gloiy  of  our 
people  in  the  early  days  of  our  national  life; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  interested  parties, 
their  representatives  and  the  reporters  of  the 
sensational  press  have  systematicaUy  striven 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  most  absurd  stories  and  by  a  vicious 
attempt  to  discredit  honorable  and  honored 
men,  whose  lives  have  long  been  marked  by  a 
sincere  and  consistent  endeavor  to  be  faithful 
and  true  to  the  law  of  love  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Great  Nazarene,  and  the  equally 
shameful  attempt  to  discredit  or  misrepre- 
sent Mrs.  Eddy,  while  pretending  to  be 
working  for  her,  constitute  so  shiuneful  a 


page  in  newspaper  and  eztra4egal  action  as 
to  call  for  passing  notice. 

For  several  days  immediately  after  the 
bringing  of  the  suit  a  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  discredit  men  like  Professor  Heiman 
Hering,  Rev.  Irving  C.  Tomlinson  and  the 
honoied  and  honorable  official  board  of  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Boston. 
Tliese  and  other  men  whose  lives  had  been 
as  thoroughly  consecrated  to  a  cause  vidiick 
they  believe  to  be  true  as  are  the  lives  of  the 
noblest  clergymen  and  leaders  in  other  faiths, 
were  represented  as  a  designing  dique,  a -set 
of  men  who  had  succeeded  in  dominating 
Mrs.  Eddy  and  in  making  her  devote  her 
money  to  the  advancement  of  the  chmdi 
work  or  to  spend  it  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  she  presumably  would  have  disbunnd 
it  had  she  been  free  from  the  influence  of  her 
faithful  secretaiy  and  the  men  whom  she  had 
gathered  around  her  and  had  chosoi  to  carry 
forward  the  work  under  her  own  direction. 
Supplementing  these  attempts  to  discredit  her 
leading  executive  agents  in  the  great  woik  to 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  had  consecrated  her  life, 
were  published  moving  stories  describing  the 
deep  emotion  of  the  strange  son  of  the  venei^ 
able  founder  of  Christian  Science  when  talking 
of  his  mother  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  the 
public  was  expected  to  believe,  were  her 
jailers.  The  moving  descriptions  of  the 
concern  of  this  son,  whidi  were  evidently 
published  to  give  the  impression  of  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  feelings  and  well-being  of 
the  aged  mother,  would  have  been  mote 
convincing  to  thou^tful  people  had  he  not 
been  aligning  himself  against  all  those  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  dwelt  in  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  mother, — against 
the  church  which  she  had  founded  and 
against  the  honored  representatives  of  the 
cause  to  which  she  had  dedicated  her  Hfe. 
Moreover,  it  was  noted  that  this  son,  whom 
it  was  desired  that  the  people  should  regard 
as  so  concerned  for  his  aged  mother,  was 
consorting  with  the  man  who  had  been  the 
most  bitter  and  persistent  enemy  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  for  years — consorting  with,  and  having 
for  his  Boston  counsel,  this  man  who  for  a 
long  time,  on  platform  and  with  pen,  has 
assailed  Mrs.  Eddy  as  either  morally  or 
mentally  irresponsible;  the  man,  who  just 
previous  to  the  bringing  of  the  suit,  had  at 
the  state  house  in  Boston  derided  the  teachingi 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  industriously  engaged  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  take  away  the  le^  ri^  <rf 
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tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
to  enjoy  the  services  of  Christian  Science 
healers  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  when  thej  so 
desired  to  employ  them.  A  man  who  dber- 
bhed  a  mother's  good  name  and  who  enter- 
tained ordinaiy  filial  love,  or  even  respect  for 
his  parent,  would  hardly  be  expected  to  select 
as  his  active  counsel  in  a  case  involving  that 
mother,  a  person  who  had  striven  with  a  per- 
sistence as  untiring  as  his  effort  had  been 
futile,  to  convince  Uie  public  that  the  mother 
was  a  fraud — a  person  either  moraUy  or 
mentally  irresponsible. 

Not  content  with  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Science  movement 
and  the  attempt  to  create  sympathy  for  the 
son  who  was  harassing  the  aged  mother  with 
the  suit,  though  he  had  never  contributed  a 
cent  to  her  support,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  been  in  recent  years  the  recipient  of 
generous  aid  from  her,  the  counsel  engaged 
in  the  effort  to  prejudge  the  case  next  gave  to 
the  public  intimate  personal  correspondence 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  to  her  son .  This  was  published, 
headed  up  in  a  sensational  manner  and  with 
comments  aimed  to  color  the  subject-matter 
or  to  convey  the  ideas  which  the  counsel 
wished  impressed.  If  the  son  or  his  attorneys 
felt  it  important  for  the  issue  of  the  trial  to 
place  this  correspondence  in  evidence,  when 
the  case  was  called,  that  would  have  been  a 
veiy  different  thing  from  allowing  intimate 
personal  letters  from  an  aged  mother,  that 
should  be  regarded  as  something  too  sacred 
for  promiscuous  publication,  to  be  used  in  the 
sensational  public  press,  long  before  the  trial, 
and  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  mother  and  proving  that  she  was  not  com- 
petent to  administer  the  fortune  she  had  made. 

And  this  was  followed  by  other  sensational 
stories  whose  evident  purpose  was  to  further 
prejudge  the  case  and  discredit  those  who 
have  long  stood  before  the  conmiunity  as 
strictly  honorable  citizens,  before  the  courts 
had  had  any  opportimity  to  consider  the 
charges  that  had  been  made. 

Our  criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  before  the  trial  courts.  It  is  a  protest 
against  an  unjustifiable,  cruel  and  indecent 
attempt  to  prejudge  a  case  in  the  press  of  the 
nation  before  it  has  been  tried  in  the  courts — 
an  attempt  that  ruthlessly  disregards  the 
feelings  of  and  is  calculated  to  harass  and 
injure  a  woman  eighty-six  years  of  age,  who 
has  long  enjoyed  the  respect  and  high  esteem 
of  the  conmiunity  in  which  she  lives,  and 


who  is  venerated  and  revered  as  a  loving 
benefactor  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  citizens. 

If  those  so  interested  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  fortune, 
and  those  equally  anxious  to  discredit  the 
religious  belief  that  she  holds  to  be  redemptive 
in  its  power  and  to  which  she  has  consecrated 
her  life,  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  bringing 
the  suit  in  the  court,  eveiy  sense  of  decency 
and  regard  for  aged  womanhood,  no  less  than 
the  simple  right  which  is  due  citizens  who 
have  heretofore  enjoyed  the  universal  respect 
of  the  conmiimity,  should  have  demanded 
that  no  unneoessaiy  publicity  be  given  to  the 
case  until  the  courts  had  paned  on  its  merits. 

This  systematic  effort  to  prejudge  a  case, 
indefensible  under  any  circumstances,  is 
especially  reprehensible  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause the  presumptive  evidence  is  so  clearly 
against  the  contention  of  the  petitioners,  li 
Mrs.  Eddy,  when  her  income  became  more 
than  sufficient  for  her  personal  needs,  had 
spent  the  excess  on  her  family  and  relations, 
or  had  revelled  in  personal  luxury  and  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  thei  advancement  of 
the  religious  theories  she  had  promulgated 
and  which  she  from  the  first  lubd  dedared 
held  the  secret  of  health  and  happiness  for 
all  the  people;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if,  like 
John  Wesley,  she  had  given  away  in  individual 
cases  the  excess  of  her  steadily  growing  income, 
and  then,  after  surrounding  herself  with  people 
who  believed  her  teachings  to  be  redemptive 
m  character,  she  had  suddenly  reversed  her 
course,  refusing  any  aid  to  relatives  or  to 
individual  appHcations  and  had  devoted  a 
liberal  share  of  her  income  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  religious  belief  she  had  promulgated, — 
we  say,  if  such  had  been  her  course,  while  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  she  had  come 
under  the  undue  influence  of  those  surround- 
ing her,  it  might  have  been  claimed  that  there 
was  presumptive  evidence  favoring  sudi  a 
contention .  But  the  facts  are  just  the  reverse  of 
this.  From  the  time  when  she  was  able,  by  great 
personal  deprivation,  to  issue  her  first  edition 
of  Science  and  Hetdlhy  she  has  devoted  her 
thou^t,  life,  energies  and  fortune  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  religious  beliefs  which  she  is 
convinced  hold  the  key  to  health,  happiness 
and  moral  victory  for  the  children  of  men. 
Never,  for  one  day,  has  she  swerved  in  her 
efforts  to  spread  what  she  believes  to  be  the 
gospel  of  life.  Long  before  she  was  assod* 
ated  with  any  of  the  persons  who  we  are 
asked  to  believe  are  exploiting  her,  this  waa 
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the  master  thought  of  her  life,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  better  advancing  this  cause  that 
she  selected  these  persons  to  act  under  her 
direction  in  forwarding  the  work  that  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  heart.  True,  in  re- 
cent years,  after  the  church  work  was  well-estab- 
lished, Mrs.  Eddy,  finding  that  her  son  did 
not  seem  capable  of  making  an  independent 
living,  paid  his  debts  and  built  him  a  beautiful 
and  expensive  home;  but  thid  was  after,  and 
not  before,  Mrs.  Eddy  had  surrounded  her- 
self with  the  persons  in  whom  she  had  the 
greatest  confidence  and  whom  she  selected 
to  help  in  carrying  forward  the  church  work. 

Thus,  the  presumptive  evidence  is  all  against 
the  contention  of  the  fortune-hunting  relatives, 
who,  aided  by  their  counsel  and  the  sensa- 
tional press,  have  sought  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  high-minded  men  and  to  dis- 
credit and  injure  the  founder  of  a  religious 
belief  that  during  the  past  ten  years  has  grown 
in  a  most  phenomenal  manner  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  cultured  centers  and  whose  members 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  thoroughly 
conscientious  of  our  people. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  the  flagrancy  of 
this  offense  will  lead  to  a  general  protest  on 
the  part  of  self-respecting  and  justice-loving 
citizens  against  any  recurrence  of  such  shame- 
less acts,  which  reflect  so  seriously  on  our 
manhood  and  civilization. 

Professor  Kent  DisproTes  a  Typical  Story 

Circnlated  in  The  Attempt  to 

Discredit  Mrs.  Eddy. 

The  revelations  given  to  the  public  by 
Professor  Kent,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
afford  an  illuminating  example  of  the  tactics 
of  those  who  since  the  systematic  attacks  on 
the  founder  of  Christian  Science  have  in 
newspaper,  magazine  and  by  legal  acts,  sought 
in  every  way  possible  to  discredit  and  harass 
an  honored  and  venerable  woman.  Professor 
Kent  was  relied  on  by  the  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  prosecution  as  a  star  witness  in 
their  hope  to  prove  Mrs.  Eddy  incompetent 
to  administer  her  estate,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  matter  came  up  for  a  hearing  in 
the  courts.  Professor  Kent  published  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  suit,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  his  state- 
ments and  views  expressed  had  been  so 
grossly  misrepresented  by  those  attacking 
Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  cause,  that  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  those  opposing  the 


founder  of  Christian  Science.  Professor  Kent 
dted  one  illustration  showing  the  way  the 
enemies  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  faith  sought 
deliberately  to  prejudice  and  mislead  the  pub- 
lic. He  said  that  a  statement  had  been  widely 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  when  he  bought 
his  home  near  Pleasant  View,  Mrs.  Eddy 
had  sent  him  a  check  for  $500.  This  story, 
which  Professor  Kent  asserted  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  any  ground  in  fact,  had  been 
so  industriously  and  circumstantially  circu- 
lated that  many  of  his  friends  had  be- 
lieved it. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  those  who 
are  attacking  Mrs.  Eddy  under  the  shameless 
pretense  of  representii:^  her,  have  tried  to 
prejudge  the  case  and  prejudice  the  public  by 
reference  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  trusted  friends  as 
her  "jailers"  and  as  an  unscrupulous  dique 
who  are  trying  to  exploit  her;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  gendemen 
have  behind  them  a  consistent  record  of  hcm- 
orable  and  upright  citizenship. 

The  Present  Legal  Status  of  The  Oase. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  case  has  come 
before  the  courts.  Mrs.  Eddy  {^aced  her 
property  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees: 
Josiah  E.  Femald,  President  of  the  National 
State  Capital  Bank,  of  Concord;  ez-Om- 
gressman,  Henry  M.  Baker,  a  leading  dtiaen 
of  New  Hampdiire,  and  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Eddy;  and  Archibald  McLellan,  the  able 
head  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society  of  Boston.  The  two  first-named  of 
these  gentlemen  are  not  Christian  Scientists. 
The  appointment  of  such  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  their  acceptance  of  the  trust,  showed 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  absurdity  of  the 
claim  of  the  attorneys  and  the  sensational 
newspapers,  that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  a  helpless 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  unscrupu- 
lous men. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  action  surprised  and  discom- 
fited the  plaintiffs.*  Finally,  however,  they 
made  a  motion  to  vacate  the  trust  on  the 
ground  that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  incompetent  to 
manage  her  fortune.  The  aim  of  the  agents 
of  the  relatives  whose  avarice  is  leading  them 
to  harass  an  aged  woman  in  order  to  get  gold 
they  never  earned,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  get  Mis. 
Eddy  before  the  courts  and  then  elicit  her  views 
concerning  her  belief  in  regard  to  certain' 
theories  that  are  as  counter  to  the  concepts  ot 
materia  medica  as  were  the  teachings  of  life 
and  love  which  markad  the  gospel  of  the 
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Nazarene  counter  to  the  popular  and  accepted 
tenets  of  the  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  doctors 
of  the  law  in  the  Jerusalem  of  Jesus'  day. 
They  claim  that  if  she  swears  to  certain 
statements,  medical  experts  will  declare  her 
to  be  mentaUy  unsound  and  thus  incapable 
of  administering  her  affairs. 

Now  just  here  let  us  pause  to  notice  one 
fact.  Tliis  suit  has  been  brought  ostensibly 
in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  to  protect  her 
property  from  being  squandered  wrongfully, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  the  greed-crazed 
relatives  bring  the  suit  is  that  she  is  not  men- 
tally able  to  conduct  her  business.  But  the 
beliefs  or  theories  on  which  the  plaintiffs' 
attorneys  are  said  to  base  their  hope  of  success 
are  the  beliefs  and  convictions  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  adhered  to  and  taught  from  the 
day  when  she  was  penniless  to  the  present 
time.  All  the  fortime  earned  by  this  renuirk- 
able  woman,  which  the  avaricious  relatives 
so  covet  was  made  while  Mrs.  Eddy  held  and 
taught  these  beliefs. 

Moreover,  the  views  held  and  taught  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  which  are  as  directly  opposed 
to  the  teachings  of  the  medical  profession  as 
were  the  religious  views  of  Calvin  opposed 
to  the  dogmas  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  are  to-day  held 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thoughtful  and 
highly  intelligent  people, — men  like  Judge 
Works,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
California,  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  formerly  At- 
torney-General of  Indiana,  and  Judge  Ewing, 
of  Chicago.  All  these,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  are  men  of  commanding 
legal  attainments;  while  in  various  other 
walks  and  stations  of  life  are  scores  upon 
scores  of  the  best  representatives.  Men  like 
W.  D.  McCrackan,  A.M.,  Charles  Klein, 
Lord  Dunmore,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  intelligent  people,  all  hold  these 
same  views,  which  it  is  said  the  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiffs  are  depending  upon  to  prove 
Mrs.  Eddy  incompetent  to  manage  her 
affairs. 

From  time  to  time  independent  thinkers 
and  leaders  of  great  reh'gious  and  philosoph- 
ical movements  have  promulgated  teachings 
that  have  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
conventional  and  popular  thought  of  their 
age,  and  in  every  instance  where  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  popu- 
lar concepts  which  were  diametrically  oppc^ed 
to  the  new  thought,  the  verdict  has  naturally 
•enough  been  against  the  leader,  whether  1^ 


be  Socrates,  the  Nazarene,  Galileo,  Harvey 
or  Hahnemann.  Yet  time  and  the  march  of 
civilization  have  vindicated  the  despised  icon- 
oclasts whose  ideas  were  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned in  their  day. 

Socrates  taught  a  nobler  and  loftier  phil- 
osophy than  was  held  by  the  society  in  which 
he  lived.  Hence,  he  was  charged  with  assail- 
ing religion,  teaching  impiety  to  the  gods, 
and  corrupting  the  youths  of  Athens.  The 
lives  and  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
show  how  he  corrupted  the  youths  and  how 
he  taught  unsafe  philosophy.  But  though 
he  was  a  way-shower  of  righteousness,  the 
conventional  judges  of  his  age  condemned 
him  to  death. 

If,  in  Jesus'  time  there  had  been  medical 
schools  of  experts  and  asylums,  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  have  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  the  ph3rsicians  who  belonged 
to  the  conventional  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadduoees  that  the  great  Nazarene  was  dan- 
gerously insane,  simply  by  citing  some  of  his 
own  teachings.  Utterances  like  "I  wiQ  de- 
stroy this  temple  and  raise  it  again  in  three 
da3rs  "  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary 
to  prove  the  contention  which  the  physicians 
and  conventionalists  of  the  day  desired  to 
establish.  Indeed,  the  false  charges  and  the 
fate  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim 
afford  another  of  the  many,  many  examples 
of  how  popular  thought  ever  regards  those 
who  teach  a  new  religion. 

So  with  scientific  and  philosophical  thought 
that  nms  counter  to  popular  ideas.  Witness 
Galileo  in  the  hands  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
Roman  Church.  How  would  John  Calvin 
have  fared  before  a  learned  council  composed 
of  members  of  the  Inquisition  ?  When  Hahn- 
emann had  achieved  marked  success  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  he  aroused  such 
a  storm  of  hatred  and  popular  prejudice 
among  the  physicians  and  leactionaiy  schol- 
astic element  in  Ldpsic  that  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  home  dty.  Who  doubts  but 
what,  if  Hahnemann  had  been  brought  before 
the  courts  and  some  old-school  physicians 
had  been  siunmoned  to  pass  on  the  sanity  of 
the  man  who  taught  that  ''like  cures  like," 
they  would  have  imhesitatingly  brought  in  a 
verdict  against  his  mental  soundness  ? 

Christian  Science  is  a  metaphysical  system 
of  thought,  and  what  student  does  not  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  the  metaph3rsical 
concept  to  those  habituated  to  think  along 
material  lines?    It  is  said  that  from  ten  to 
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one  hundred  persons  in  a  given  time  clearly 
grasp  the  force  of  Plato's  philosophical  teach- 
ings and  are  able  to  translate  enough  of  his 
thought  into  terms  that  are  comprehensible 
to  the  people  to  prove  a  luminous  and  inspiring 
influence  in  every  period.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  great  metaphysical 
writers  readily  understand  how  difiBcuIt  it  is 
to  make  their  terminology  comprehensible 
to  many  people,  because  of  the  different  sig- 
nificance attaching  to  the  meaning  of  terms. 
A  metaph3rsician  holds  that  that  is  real  which 
is  eternally  true,  which  persists  and  holds 
vital  potentiality;  while  that  which  is  tran- 
sient, ephemeral  and  unvitalized  with  the 
principle  of  life  is  regarded  as  unreal.  Yet 
when  he  speaks  of  reality  he  speaks  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  those  who  do  not  thus 
piscriminate.    The  metaphysical  and  mate- 


rialistic concepts  are  fundamentally  opposed 
to  each  other,  they  are  mutually  antagonistic; 
and  to  bring  the  representatives  of  one  phil- 
osophy to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other,  on  a  vital  question  relating 
to.  a  person's  sanity  who  has  previously 
proved  herself  a  person  of  extraordinaiy 
executive  ability,  possessed  of  an  exceptionally 
able  business  mind,  and  whose  teachings  have 
brought  life,  comfort,  happiness,  peace  and 
joy  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  would  be  as 
fundamentally  unjust  as  was  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  great  leaders  of  other  revolu- 
tionary theories  of  life  that  have  run  counter 
to  the  popular  ideas  of  their  time  but  whose 
behefs  have  been  vindicated  because  they 
held  enough  of  truth  to  make  them  vitally 
helpful  and  redemptive  in  their  influence  on 
struggling  human  lives. 


ABIEL:   A  TYPICAL  EDITORIAL  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS. 


AMONG  the  number  of  bright  and  read- 
able little  monthly  editorial  journals 
whidi  come  to  our  table,  journals  that  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
of  other  great  reformative  epochs.  Arid  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  is  edited  by  the 
Rev.  George  Ehner  Littkfield,  who  left  a 
lucrative  position  as  a  popular  minister  in  the 
Unitarian  church,  because  he  felt  he  could 
better  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Great 
Nazarene  by  giving  his  life's  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  social  justice  or  equitable 
economic  conditions.  For  several  years  he 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  social 
progress  along  cooperative  lines,  and  on  the 
platform  and  with  pen  he  has  done  yoeman's 
service  for  economic  advance  and  the  awak- 
ening of  man  on  the  conscience  side  of  life. 
Some  time  since,  he,  together  with  a  number 
of  kindred  souls,  formed  the  Cooperative 
Fellowship  and  established  a  cooperative 
printing  plant  at  Westwood,  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  from  that  office  that  Arid  is  pub- 
lished. 


But  Mr.  Littlefield,  unlike  Elbert  Hubbard 
and  several  other  strong  writers  who  have  estab- 
lished personal  or  editorial  journals,  has 
gathered  a  band  of  remarkably  fine  q>ecial 
writers  about  him ;  men  of  breadth  of  thought 
and  tolerance  of  spirit;  men  of  dear  mental 
vision  and  warm  hearts;  sincere  refonners 
who  worship  toward  the  dawn.  Among  these 
writers  are  Bolton  Hall,  John  Ellis,  Ralph 
Albertson,  Morrison  I.  Swift  and,  until  his 
untimely  death,  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  whose 
last  contribution  was  written  for  the  AprO 
number  of  Arid  and  appears  in  that  issue. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Littlefield  and  his  co- 
workers is  to  voice  the  purposes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  present  world-movement  toward 
a  cooperative  social  order.  The  publication 
is  socialistic  in  spirit,  but  it  is  very  broad 
and  hospitable  to  all  fundamentally  just  and 
democratic  reform  movements.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  virile  and  vitally  progressive  journals 
that  are  sowing  the  seed  of  li^t  and  civilixa- 
tion  and  preparing  the  soil  for  a  juaier  and 
truer  social  order. 
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EDITORIALS  BY  ALLAN  L.  BENSON. 


How  The  Montlipieees  of  The  Snbaidised 

UniTersities  Slander  The  Dead  in 

The  Intereets  of  Plutocracy. 

A  KEPT  university  serves  many  useful 
purposes  to  a  rich  man  under  the  fire  of 
public  criticism.  It  was  a  Standard  Oil 
professor  who  declared  a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  if  Lincoln  were  alive  he  would  be  de- 
nounced by  the  "mob"  as  a  corporation  law- 
yer, merely  because  Lincoln  was  for  many 
years  before  the  war  an  attorney  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  And  now  another  Standard 
Oil  iostructor.  Professor  Sparks,  declares  that 
if  G^rge  Washiogton  were  alive  he  would 
be  denounced  as  the  possessor  of  a  "swollen" 
fortune,  because  of  the  fact  that  his  $580,000 
worth  of  property  made  him  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  his  time. 

Only  the  slightest  analysis  is  necessary  to 
show  the  dishonest  character  of  such  state- 
ments. It  is  indeed  true  that  Lincoln,  in 
his  capacity  as  an  attorney  for  the  nUnois 
Central  Railroad,  was  a  corporation  lawyer. 
But  he  was  a  corporation  lawyer  in  the  days 
when  even  the  greatest  corporations,  instead 
of  being  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,  were 
striving  loyally  and  honestly  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  Between  the 
honest  professional  service  which  Lincoln 
rendered  to  his  corporation  client  and  the 
rascally  service  that  the  modem  corporation 
lawyer  renders  to  his  tax-doging,  law-break- 
ing client,  there  is  all  the  difference  that  exists 
between  honesty  and  dishonesty.  And  it  is 
to  insult  public  intelligence  to  assume  that 
the  people  cannot  comprehend  the  difference. 

Tlie  same  may  be  said  about  Professor 
Sparks'  statement  concerning  Washington  and 
his  "swollen"  fortune.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  Washington  was  the  Rockefeller  of  his 
day,  in  the  sense  that,  like  the  Standard  Oil 
magnate,  he  was  the  ridiest  man  of  his  time. 
But  there  the  similarity  ends.  Washington 
inherited  much  of  his  wealth,  adding  to  it  by 
his  own  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  slaves. 
Although  a  beneficiary  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  he  was  opposed  to  it  in  principle  and 
often  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
abolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rockefeller  started 
with  nothing  and  acquired  all  he  has  by  swing- 


ing the  bludgeon  on  his  competitors,  profiting 
fr^  unjust  laws  and  detying  just  laws.  More 
thap  once  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  manipulate  Congress  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  if  minimum  sentences 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  him  for  all  the  viola- 
tions of  law  of  which  he  is  actually  guilty,  a 
life-time  of  a  thousand  years  would  find  him 
still  in  jail. 

But  Standard  Oil  professors,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  expected  to  comprehend  the  difference 
between  swollen  fortunes  of  the  Rockefeller 
kind  and  the  fortune  of  Washington.  Amer- 
ican citizens  generally,  however,  wiU  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  fact  that  no  fortune, 
however  large,  is  "swollen,"  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  term,  that  is  the  product  neither  of  the 
dishonesty  of  its  possessor  nor  of  the  injustice 
of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  produced. 

In  other  words,  even  though  another 
Standard  Oil  professor  once  declared  that 
Rockefeller  was  greater  than  Shakespeare, 
there  is  still  an  essential  difference  between 
the  financial  and  industrial  methods  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  the  methods  of  George 
Washington.  And  that  is  why  Washingt<m 
c«uld  come  back  here  with  safety  to-day, 
while  Rockefeller  oftentimes  has  to  dodge 
around  rapidly  to  elude  the  police. 

Allan  L.  Benson. 


Egaitable  Distribation  of  Wealth  The 
Pressing  Economic  Demand. 

James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  and  Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  ex-Secreta^  of  the  Treasury,  are  both 
supporters  of  existing  economic  and  political 
policies.  In  the  opinion  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  nothing  is  radically  wvong  with 
things  as  they  are.  Yet  both  Mr.  EUll  and 
Secretary  Shaw  predict  hard  times  and  men 
out  of  work,  Mr.  Hill  fixing  the  date  at  1008 
and  Secretary  Shaw  confining  himself  to  a 
general  statement  of  impending  distress  when 
"men  who  wiU  be  hard  to  deal  with"  will  be 
turned  out  of  factories.  And  the  fears  of 
both  gentlemen  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
there  has  been  over-production  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

When  famine  strikes  India  there  is  more 
excuse  for  men  and  women  starring  to  death — 
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the  productive  capacity  of  India  is  relatively 
small.  But  what  excuse  can  there  be  for 
men  and  women  going  hungry  in  the  United 
States,  the  productive  capacity  of  which  is  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  its  people  ?  Is 
there  not  something  shockingly  inconsistent 
in  the  declaration  that  American  citizens  must 
go  hungry,  as  they  have  gone  hungry  before, 
because  they  have  produced  too  much  food; 
that  they  must  go  ill-clad  because  they  have 
made  too  much  clothing,  and  shelterless  because 
they  have  made  too  much  limiber  and  built  too 
many  houses?  And  yet  ex-Secretary  Shaw 
and  James  J.  Hill  both  defend  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  that  make  such  absur- 
dities not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  For 
in  times  of  industrial  depression,  we  have 
often  gone  hungry  because  we  have  produced 
too  much — never  because  we  had  produced 
too  little. 

Plainly  the  great  problem  of  the  age  is  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor 
— not  the  increasing  of  the  product.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  into  industry  has 
solved  the  question  of  production.  We  have 
learned  how  to  produce  enough  to  support  all 


in  comfort,  but  those  who  are  doing  the  pro- 
dudng  have  not  learned  how  to  obtain  their 
product.  Nor  will  the  system  defended  by 
Mr.  Hill  and  Secretary  Shaw  ever  give  the 
producers  their  product.  Under  this  system 
there  will  continue  to  be  periodical  industrial 
depressions,  during  which  the  producers  will 
go  hungry  because  they  have  produced  too 
much — because  of  "overproduction,"  as  the 
Hills  and  Shaws  put  it. 

Two  men  who  were  raising  potatoes  on  a 
vacant  lot  could  hardly  be  pacified  in  their 
hunger  by  the  kindly  statement  of  a  neighbor 
that  their  misery  arose  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  raised  too  many  potatoes.  The  explana- 
tion would  not  be  accepted  by  them  as  valid, 
and  they  might  be  expected  to  look  into  the 
kindly  neighbor's  cellar  to  ascertain  if  any  of 
their  potatoes  were  concealed  therein.  Some 
day  the  16,000,000  adult  male  Americans  who 
inhabit  this  country  wiU  be  as  skeptical  about 
the  "overproduction"  explanation  of  indus- 
trial depression.  And  possibly  when  that 
time  comes  they  wiU  look  in  the  cellars  of 
some  of  the  eminent  explainers  and  find  their 
potatoes.  Allan  L.  Benson. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSfflP  NEWS. 


Bt  Balph  Albbbtson, 

SMreUry  of  ibe  NatioBAl  Publio-OwiMnhIp  LeacM. 


Dolnth's  Report  for  1906. 

THE  GAS  plant  and  water-works  of 
Duluth  are  operated  under  one  de- 
partment. For  the  year  1906  the  total  income 
from  both  exceeded  the  total  expenditures 
for  operation,  maintenance,  and  interest  by 
$47,578,  $40,768  of  this  being  from  the  water- 
works and  $6,805  from  the  gas  plant.  Of 
this  amount  $40,689  was  invested  in  exten- 
sions. 

The  water  rates  are  now  just  half  what 
they  were  under  private-ownership.  These 
reductions  in  water  rates  have  saved  to  the 
consuming  public,  since  the  change  to  mu- 
nicipal-ownership, over  half  a  oodllion  dollars. 

Gas,  in  1906,  was  sold  at  75  cents  for  light 
and  50  cents  for  heat  and  gas  engines;  whereas 
in  1898,  under  private-ownership,  $1.90  was 
charged  for  light  and  $1  for  fuel. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  has  decreased 


from  49.68  cents  in  1899  to  40.52  cents  in 
1906;  the  cost  of  service  frcmi  88.64  cents  in 
1899  to  14.07  cents  in  1906;  and  the  interest 
account  from  69.68  cents  in  1899  to  17.95 
cents  in  1906;  all  per  1,000  feet.  The  de- 
crease of  the  two  last  items  is  laigely  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  amount  of  gas  sold 
from  25,809,968  feet  to  151,004,800  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  gas  plant  is  given  as  $615,- 
682.04.  Operation,  maintenance  and  interest 
in  1906  amounted  to  $109,588.80,  of  which 
$61,191.52  was  the  cost  of  gas  in  the  holder; 
$21,244.69  was  expended  in  services,  and 
$27,102.09  paid  in  interest.  Lost  taxes  would 
have  been  about  $8,574;  and  depreciation 
at  8  per  cent.,  $18,469;  a  total  of  $181,581.80. 
The  total  receipts  were  $116,842.75.  Com- 
parison made  between  the  1906  gas  rates  and 
those  in  force  under  private-ownership  show 
a  saving  to  consumers  last  year  of  $1 14,159  JM. 
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Holyoke,  Massachiuietts. 

The  city  gas  plant  of  Holyoke  increased 
its  business  last  year  8.8  per  cent.,  and  the 
city's  electric-light  plant  shows  an  increase 
of  85 .6  per  cent.  The  gas  receipts  ($1  per 
thousand  feet)  were  $160,202.  After  figuring 
off  all  expenses,  interest  and  depreciation,  a 
net  profit  of  $21,241  is  shown. 

Electricity  is  sold  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  and  the  price  for  arc  lamps  has  been 
reduced  to  $60  per  year.  The  income  of 
this  department  was  $185,746.  The  expenses, 
interest  and  depreciation,  leave  a  net  profit  of 
$89,029.  The  Holyoke  officials  do  not  figure 
off  "lost  taxes,"  nor  does  the  city  lose  the 
taxes;  rather,  these  plants  pay  triple  taxes 
on  themselves  into  the  dty  treasury. 


Cleveland's  Street  Cars. 


Escanaba,  Michigan. 

Gab  and  electricity  for  lighting  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Escanaba  municipal  lighting 
plants  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 

According  to  a  report  published  in  the 
Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer^  there  are 
92  arc  lamps  run  cm  a  moonlight  schedule  at 
$81  per  year,  and  5,500  incandescent  lamps 
with  meter  rates  of  8  cents  to  12  cents,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  used  and  the  discount 
allowed  for  prompt  payment. 

The  receipts  for  the  eleven  months  frcmi 
January  1  to  December  1, 1906,  were  $86,004. 
The  expenses  for  the  same  period  were:  sal- 
aries, $6,061;  repairs,  etc.,  $4,945;  insur- 
ance, $465;  coal,  $9,198;  interest  on  bonds, 
$1,558;  a  total  of  $22,228.  This  leaves  a 
net  profit  (omitting  depreciation)  of  $8,046. 
If  $61149  be  allowed  for  lifting  the  streets 
and  dty  buildings  there  still  remains  a  bailee 
of  $1,897.  The  dty  council  has  directed  that 
an  expert  electrical  engineer  be  employed  to 
investigate  the  plant  and  report  improvements 
that  should  be  made. 


Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  electric-liqhtino  plant  which  has 
cost  $200,282  brought  in  $68,188  last  year, 
and  as  the  operating  expenses  were  $88,587, 
the  gross  profits  of  $29,601  seem  to  be  amply 
suffident  to  cover  interest,  sinking-fund,  de- 
predation and  lost  taxes,  and  sdll  leave  a 
good  credit  balance.  There  was  an  increase 
of  customers  in  1906  from  1,888  to  1,781.  The 
plant  furnishes  current  at  7^  cents  per  kilowatt. 
For  street-lighting  294  arc  li^ts  are  furnished. 


SuFPLEMENTiNO  the  mention  made  last 
month  of  the  street-car  fight  in  Cleveland,  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  first 
three  months'  operation  ef  the  Munidpal 
Traction  Company  shows  finandal  success 
for  the  dty's  throe-cent  hne  from  the  start. 
The  total  receipts  were  $17,271,  operating 
expenses  $16,085,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,186. 
This  covers  the  period  of  open  war,  during 
which  the  lines  did  not  reach  the  Public 
Square. 


Monroe,  Louisiana. 

The  town  of  Monroe,  Louisiana,  is  not 
only  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  achieve 
munidpal-ownership  of  street-railways,  but 
has  munidpalized  many  other  activities  as 
well.  The  cooperative  idea  in  munidpal 
affairs,  as  the  Qiicago  Socialist  puts  it,  pre- 
vails in  this  town  to  an  almost  Utopian  degree. 
Light,  power,  transportation,  education,  medi- 
cal attention,  sewerage,  household  supplies, 
and  even  amusement  are  furnished  by  the 
munidpality.  The  dtisens  of  Monroe  enter 
a  theater  directed  by  the  mayor  and  his  assist- 
ants; witness  a  bedl-game  in  a  park  owned 
by  the  dty;  ride  on  trolley-cars  whose  crews 
are  paid  by  the  people;  take  electric-li^t 
and  power  from  plants  wrested  from  a  private 
monopoly;  cross  the  Ouchita  river  on  a 
munidpal  bridge,  without  paying  toll;  pur- 
chase household  supplies  in  a  dty  mar- 
ket-house; are  taken  to  a  munidpal  hos- 
pital when  they  get  hurt,  and  when  they 
die  are  given  final  attention  by  a  munidpal 
undertaker.  All  this  haf  been  accomplished 
since  the  election  of  Mayor  A.  A.  Forsythe, 
six  years  ago.  He  has  succeeded  himself 
year  after  year,  standing  for  munidpal- 
ownership  in  an  extreme  sense,  having  behind 
him  a  dty  council  which  believes  in  the  theory 
as  devoutly  as  himself.  The  munidpal 
electric  railway  was  built  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bond  issue.  The  dty  council  used 
$100,000  of  the  reserve  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  equipping  a  street-railway. 
The  line,  covering  nine  oodles  of  streets,  was 
thrown  open  July  11th,  and  proved  a  money- 
maker from  the  start.  The  dty  ofiGidals  are 
looking  forward  to  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  street-railway 
system  has  recently  been  extended  eight  miles 
to  a  suburban  park  owned  and  operated  by^ 
the  dty  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  in 
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moderate  drcumstancefl.  The  paric  embraces 
125  acres,  skirting  a  lake  whene  free  bathing 
and  boating  are  afforded  the  masses  at  the 
expense  of  the  munidpalitj. 

East  Biver  Ferries. 

The  Grand  Street  Board  of  Trade,  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Municipal  Ferry  Association, 
and  others  in  -Greater  New  York  are  advo- 
cating the  purchase  of  the  Broadway  and 
Grand  street  ferries  by  the  city.  The  position 
taken  by  these  organijeations  is  that  the  service 
would  be  improved  under  municipal  manage- 
ment. Siuely,  this  speaks  well  for  the  Mu- 
nicipal Staten  Island  ferry.  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  the  metropolis,  also,  that  the 
ferry-service  should  be  free,  at  least  during 
rush  hours. 


Municipal  Insurance. 

A  MX7NICIPAL-IN8URANCE  system  has  been 
proposed  and  wiU  be  investigated  by  the  dty 
council,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  State 
of  Tennessee  has  been  insuring  its  buildings 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  said  to  be  making 
money  by  so  doing.  If  the  dty  owned  only  one 
building  the  plan  would  not  be  thought  of,  but 
as  its  property  is  scattered  the  risk  of  a  total 
loss  is  small.  The  only  insurance  money  the 
dty  has  ever  received  was  for  some  plate 
glass  which  was'  shattered  by  an  explosion. 

Dalton,  Ohio. 

A  PROPOSITION  to  light  the  village  of  Dalton, 
Ohio,  by  a  public  electric  plant  carried  at  a 
spedal  election  recently,  and  a  $7,000  plant 
will  be  erected. 


Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.       , 

The  citt  coundl  has  voted  to  submit  to 

the   voters  the  question  of  issuing  $24,000 

bonds    for   the    purpose  of   rebuilding   the 
electric-light  plant. 


Arlington,  Ohio. 

The  people  have  voted  to  issue  $15,000 
bonds  to  buy  and  improve  the  present  private 
electric-lighting  plant  and  operate  it  as  public 
property  in  the  public  interest. 

New  Madison,  Ohio. 

It  has  been  dedded,  after  long  discussion, 
to  build  and  operate  an  electric-light  plant 
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under   dty-ownership   and   operation.    The 
cost  will  be  $16,000. 


Ladd,  Illinois. 

The  council  has  decided  to  install  a  pnblk 
electric-lighting  plant  for  village  puipceea,  and 
wiU  go  ahead  with  the  work  without  a  lefcf^ 
endilm  vote. 


Tama,  Iowa. 

The  council  submitted  the  question  of 
establishing  a  public  lighting  service  to  the 
dtisens,  who  voted  in  favor,  authoriaing  the 
bonds.    The  plant  wiU  be  built  at  once. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 

Contracts  are  now  being  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  complete  mimidpiJ  electric-lig^iting 
phint.    The  cost  will  be  about  $50,000. 

Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

Council  has  unanimously  voted  to  have 
plans  prepared  and  invite  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  mimidpal  electric-lighting  plant. 
It  has  also  been  dedded  to  develop  a  local 
water-power  for  the  dty's  financial  benefit 

The  Intercolonial  Railway. 

News  of  the  successful  public  operation  of 
public  utilities  continues  to  come  from  the 
great  dominion  of  the  north.  Minister 
Emmerson,  of  the  government  railways,  made 
his  annual  statement  to  Parliament  on  March 
22d,  in  which  he  showed  that  in  the  six 
months  ending  with  December  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $S70,000  on  the  InterooloniaL 
The  freight  rates  on  this  system  he  said  are 
the  lowest,  not  only  on  this  c(mtinent»  but  in 
the  world.  He  opposed  the  granting  of  any 
franchises  on  the  government  lines  to  private 
companies.  He  advocated  the  state  purdiase 
of  the  feeders  and  the  extension  of  the  main 
line  to  Toronto.  The  Dominion  has  gi^en 
away  $15,000,000  in  railway  subsidies  whidi 
would  have  been  far  better  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  state  lines. 


Telephones  in  Manitoba. 

The  people  of  the  Canadian  province  of 
Manitoba  have  voted  some  10,000  to  7,000  in 
favor  of  public-ownership  of  the  telephone 
business.  It  was  in  the  smaller  places  that 
the  opposition  votes  were  laigdy  found.    The 
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programme  of  the  provincial  government  is  to 
establish  the  system  under  the  joint  ownership 
of  the  province  and  the  municipalities,  whik 
the  liberal  party  uiges  single  provincial  gov- 
emment-owner^p  and  operation.  In  any 
case,  the  provinckd  government  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  a  system  of  its  own  and 
has  called  for  tenders  of  poles  and  1,000  miles 
of  line. 


Alberta's  Telephones. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  Canada,  is  taking  steps  to  supply 
all  the  cities,  towns,  rural  municipalities,  and 
local  improvement  districts  that  want  them, 
with  telephones  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
the  province  undertaking  the  installation, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  whole 
system.  It  is  believed  that  this  service  wiU 
be  rendered  for  $10  to  $12  a  year  and  give 
long-distance  connection  for  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp.  The  Public 
Works  Department  wiU  be  ready  when  the 
frost  is  out  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction 
of  the  line  from  Edmonton  to  Lloydminster. 
Edmonton  has  been  called  the  Glasgow  of 
Canada.  In  addition  to  a  progressive  system 
of  taxation  she  also  owns  her  own  street-rail- 
way, telephones,  water-works,  and  electric- 
lighting  system.  A  nimiber  of  the  new  towns 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  are  following  the  same  course. 

Fort  William,  Quebec. 

The  citt  of  Fort  William,  Quebec,  realized 
a  profit  of  $8,800  on  its  municipal  telephone 
plant  in  1906,  after  providing  for  interest  on 
the  investment  and  a  sinking-fund  to  redeem 
bonds  and  setting  aside  10  per  cent,  of  gross 
receipts  for  depreciation.  (Some  mimicipali- 
ties  do  figure  off  depreciation  very  liberally.) 
The  citizens  pay  only  $2  a  month  for  business 
telephones,  and  $1  a  month  for  residence 
service.  This  city  also  owns  its  electric- 
lighting  department  which  gives  the  citizens 
equally  cheap  service  and  st^  brings  a  smaU 
profit  to  the  city.  The  gross  receipts  last 
year  were  $84,000. 

Government  Coal  Mines. 

A  DISPATCH  to  the  Chicago  Reeard-Herald^ 
from  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  says  that  Hon. 
W.  R.  Motherwell,  provincial  minister  of 
agriculture,  said  recently  that  the  local  gov- 


ernment had  decided  t0  purchase  coal  areas 
from  the  Dominion  government  and  operate 
mines  on  the  public-ownership  principle.  As 
each  day  passes,  the  minister  said,  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  necessity  of  this  action  forced 
upon  it  more  deariy.  The  minister  considers 
it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  relieve  the 
present  fuel  situation,  and  the  only  real  solu- 
tion of  the  fundamental  problem  involved  is 
for  the  government  to  operate  the  mines. 

Port  Arthur,  Canada. 

The  sbiall  dty  of  Port  Arthur  has  not 
bestowed  any  franchises  upon  favored  citizens, 
but  has  built  and  owns  all  its  public  utilities. 
It  owns  its  street-car  line,  water-works,  tele- 
phone system,  and  lighting  plant,  the  total 
investment  being  $150,000.  The  income  is 
$86,000  a  year,  or  24  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  rates  charged  citizens  are  low. 
One-half  the  taxes  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  these  public  utilities.  The  other  half 
comes  from  a  mimidpally-owned  water-power, 
which  the  dty  sells  to  mills  and  factories.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  taxes  levied  in  Port  Arthur, 
the  needed  income  of  the  government  being 
provided  in  these  munidpal  activities.  The 
New  York  Sun,  from  which  the  above  facts 
are  taken,  says  that  in  this  remarkable  town 
every  dtizen  takes  a  personal  interest  in  all 
the  dty  enterprises — that  the  man  on  the 
street  knows  to  a  cent  what  each  plant  is 
making,  and  is  a  mine  of  inf<Mination  on  dty 
affairs.  In  other  words,  each  dtizen  feels 
that  the  gas  plant,  trolley-cars,  and  the  rest, 
are  partly  his  own  property,  and  watches  their 
operations  as  he  would  his  own  business. 

The  Reaction  in  London. 

In  the  county  council  election  in  London, 
March  2d,  the  progressive  coundhnen  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
dty  and  its  people,  were  decisively  defeated 
by  a  band  of  reactionaries  who  call  themselves 
''reformers,"  and  the  new  county  council 
stands  2  to  1  against  the  extension  of  public 
activities.  How  far  retrenchment  will  be 
attempted  does  not  yet  appear,  but  the  leader 
of  the  reaction.  Lord  Avebury,  is  ardent  in 
his  opposition  to  the  entire  prindple  of  mu- 
nidpal-ownership  and  has  done  valiant  service 
in  enlightening  the  English  public  on  the 
superiority  of  private  over  public  monopolies. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  old  county 
council  made  some  mistakes,  and  was  likely 
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to  go  too  far,  or  at  least  too  fast.  This  being 
true  in  a  small  way  the  opposition  was  able, 
by  means  of  parading  some  rotten  bricks  and 
woolen  blankets  through  the  streets,  and  by 
employing  American  campaign  methods  gen- 
erally, to  thoroughly  arouse  the  property 
owners  whose  taxes  were  slightly  raised,  and 
to  bring  about  the  reaction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
tax-rate  paid  by  Londoners  is  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  council.  And  there  is 
another  side  which  was  not  paraded  in  the 
streets.  The  council  had  reduced  epidemic 
diseases  44  per  cent.,  phthisis  82  per  cent., 
and  the  general  death-rate  from  20  to  14  per 
cent.  Eighteen  years  ago  London  had  40 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  2,600  acres.  Now 
it  has  110  parks  of  5,000  acres.  Old  haunts 
of  disease  and  crime  have  been  obliterated 
from  the  map  of  the  city,  and  in  scores  of  ways 
the  general  welfare  of  the  dty  has  been  radi- 
cally promoted.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  however  much  the  election  may  afford 


coHif ort  to  the  enemies  of  civic  progress  much 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  good  done  by  the  dd 
G>unty  Council  cannot  be  undone  by  tiheir  suc- 
cessors; and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  logic  ot 
events  which  these  gentlemen  will  meet  in 
office  may  so  far  convert  them  to  the  larger 
conceptions  of  civic  responsibility  that  they 
wiQ  not  actually  tear  down  the  splendid  mu- 
nicipal housing  properties  nor  sell  them  to 
Lord  Avebury  or  his  American  friends. 

The  Electricians'  Strike  in  Paris. 

The  siQNiFiCAirr  fact  about  the  strike  of 
the  electricians  of  Paris  in  March  is  that  the 
employ^  of  all  plants,  except  the  one  whidi 
is  owned  by  the  dty  went  on  strike.  The 
demands  of  the  strikers  were  for  such  terms 
of  short  hours,  weekly  day  of  rest,  old  age 
pensions,  etc.,  as  were  being  enjoyed  by  the 
employ^  of  the  dty  plant.  The  empkyyers 
were  compelled  to  grant  the  demands. 

Ralph  Albebtbon. 


THE  miTIATrVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 

Bt  Ralfh  Albsrtbon, 

Secretary  of  the  Natloiial  Federation  for  Peoplee'  Rule. 


Legislators  Under  Direct-Legislation. 

THE  QUESTION  is  often  asked,  ''What 
wiU  become  of  legislators  when  we 
ha^e  direct  legislation?"  An  answer  comes 
from  the  experience  of  Oregon,  which  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  quote  from 
the  Portland  Oregoniatit  of  January  27,  1907, 
sent  us  by  the  loudness  of  our  fHend,  Max 
Burgholzer. 
The  Oregonian  says: 

"The  present  session  of  the  legislature  bids 
fair  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  legislatures  in 
general,  in  this  state,  and  to  lessen  the  general 
distrust  in  which  law-making  bodies  are  held. 
Whether  the  opinion  be  well-founded  or  not, 
there  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  the  legisla- 
ture misrepresents  the  people.  This  idea  has 
found  frequent  expression  not  only  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  state,  but  among  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  This 
legislature  is  different  in  several  respects  from 
any  that  has  preceded  it.    Its  members  were 


nominated  and  elected  by  the  people  and*^nol 
in  a  convention  controlled  by  a  boss.  The 
legislature  was  organized  without  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  men  who  have  been  active  figures 
in  the  preliminary  struggles  in  years  gone  by. 
The  legislature  elected  senators  on  the  fint 
ballot  and  without  any  candidijites  at  Sakm 
maintaining  expensive  headquarters  where 
liquor  and  cigars  were  provided  for  all  visitofs. 
The  two  houses  have  been  working  two  weeks 
and  have  gotten  along  fairly  well  without  the 
presence  of  'House  bill  104,'  in  other  words» 
a  supply  of  whiskey  at  a  convenient  [daoe.  It 
is  asserted  that  there  is  no  liquor  to  be  had  in 
the  capitol,  and  there  will  be  none  throuj^ioilt 
the  session.  The  legislature  has  noAniliested 
from  the  start  a  disposition  to  eliminate  the 
extravagances  that  have  brought  criticism 
upon  its  predecessors.  There  is  no  talk 
whatever,  of  clerkships  held  by  women  of 
doubtful  character. 

*'The  legislatures  of  years  gone  by  have 
been  the  ruin  of  many  of  their   memben. 
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Going  to  Salem  from  quiet  towns  where  they 
live  respectable  lives,  the  members  were 
thrown  into  the  company  of  lobbyists  and 
employ^  of  senatorial  candidates,  and  were 
wined  and  dined  as  they  never  before  had 
been.  In  forty  days  of  fast  living  many  of 
them  acquired  new  ideas  to  life  and  were 
never  of  use  to  themselves  or  to  their  families 
afterward.  Many  a  man  who  went  to  the 
legislature,  rich  in  reputation,  returned  to 
his  home  a  bankrupt.  Boodle  and  booze 
did  the  work.  This  session  seems  to  have 
started  out  on  a  high  plane,  with  no  liquor  in 
evidence  and  no  one  entertaining  lavidily  or 
trying  to  exert  an  improper  influence  upon 
the  members.  This  session  is  likely  to  be  a 
creditable  one  to  its  members  and  to  the 
state." 


Mr.  Bryan  on  Direct-Legislation. 

In  a  speech  before  the  legislature  of 
Oregon,  on  January  24th,  Mr.  Bryan  con- 
gratulated the  state  upon  the  advanced  posi- 
tion it  had  taken  in  adopting  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

''The  object  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum is  to  bring  the  government  nearer  to 
the  people.  If  the  legislative  body  refuses  to 
do  what  the  people  want  done,  they  have  it 
in  their  power,  through  the  initiative,  to  com- 
pel the  doing  of  what  they  want  done;  and 
if  the  legislative  body  does  something  the 
people  do  not  want,  they  can  put  a  veto  on 
what  the  legislature  does,  and  when  you  put 
in  their  hands  this  power,  you  put  a  restraint 
upon  the  legislature,  which  will  seldom  be 
used,  for,  when  they  know  if  they  go  astray 
the  people  can  correct  them,  they  w^  not  be 
so  apt  to  go  astray. 

"I  was  in  Switzerland,  where  this  system 
of  initiative  and  referendum  has  been  in  use 
for  years;  they  have  it  in  the  cantons  and 
the  whole  country.  They  have  the  govern- 
ment resting  so  securely  on  the  wiU  of  the 
people  that,  while  they  have  three  distinct 
nationalities,  speak  three  languages  in  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  record 
their  proceedings  in  three  tongues,  it  would 
require  the  armies  of  nearly  all  Europe  to 
take  liberty  away  from  little  Switzerland. 
The  more  freely  the  people  have  their  way, 
the  more  safe  is  a  government. 

"The  way  to  make  a  government  strong 
is  to  make  it  good.    I  believe  it  is  the 


of  this  country,  this  nation,  and  this  govern- 
ment, to  destroy  the  thrones  of  the  world — 
not  by  force  or  violence,  but  by  showing  them 
something  better  than  the  thrones — a  gov- 
ernment resting  upon  the  consent  of  the 
govemed,  strong  because  it  is  loved  and 
loved  because  it  is  good." 

Among  The  State  Legislatures. 

NoBTH  Dakota  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  truly  democratic  states.  Representa- 
tive Uelimd's  initiative  and  referendum  bill, 
described  in  the  last  Abena,  has  been  passed 
by  the  legislature.  It  amends  the  constitu- 
tion, giving  8  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  the 
power  of  the  initiative  and  5  per  cent,  the 
right  to  invoke  the  referendum.  The  amend- 
ment is  self-executing,  but  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  lefpslature  and  must  then 
go  to  the  people. 

In  Maine  the  Weeks  bill  for  a  constitu* 
tional  amendment  passed  the  House  by  a 
unanimous  vote  and  the  Senate  by  a  vott 
that  was  practically  unanimous,  only  oom 
senator  failing  to  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and 
he  asked  to  be  excused  from  veting.  The 
Maine  and  North  Dakota  biDs  are  practically 
the  same*  and  the  reason  in  both  states  why 
the  direct-legislation  measures  adopted  dio 
not  apply  to  constitutional  amendments  is 
the  fear  of  reopening  thi;  prohibition  question. 

The  Missoubi  legislature  has  passed  the 
joint  resolution  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  people  wiU  take  final  action  on  it  in 
1908.  Under  this  amendment  the  initiatiYe 
can  be  secured  by  8  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in 
each  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  congressional 
districts,  and  the  referendum  demanded  by  a 
5  per  cent,  petition  of  the  citizens  of  at  lesst 
two-thirds  of  the  congressional  districts.  In 
other  respecti  it  is  like  the  amendments  in 
the  other  states. 


The  MAflSACH  UBJgriB  Public-Opinion  bill 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  joint 
committee  with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  The 
corporations'  lobby  and  the  Tnmteripi  are 
fighting  against  it. 

The  Washington  House  has  passed  the 
constitutional  amendment  bill  by  a  vote  of  86 
to  26. 
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The  California  Assembly  has  Toted  down 
the  diiect-legialati<m  bill  of  BepresentatiTe 
J.  O.  Davis. 


Ai/THonoH  00,000  yoteis  petitioned  for  it. 
the  House  judidaiy  oommittee  of  the  Michigan 
legislature  voted  9  to  8  not  to  permit  a  vote 
on  the  initiative  and  referendum  bill. 


Speaker  Shurtleff,  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
lUinois  public  opinion  law. 

The  Minnesota  bill  noted  in  the  April 
Arena  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee. 


The  Pennsylvania  bill  has  been  favorably 
reported,  and  a  strong  campaign  is  being  made 
in  its  support. 

The  Ohio  legislature  is  not  in  session,  but 
Herbert  Bigelow  is.  The  Senate,  before  ad- 
journment last  year,  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  bill  for  direct-legislation,  but  the 
House  took  no  action.  It  wiU  take  78  votes 
to  pass  the  measure  in  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  Mr.  Bigelow  is  working  hard  during  the 
recess  to  make  sure  of  this  vote.  Before  the 
end  of  March,  Mr.  Bigelow  announced  that 
he  had  seciued  pledges  in  support  of  the  bill 
from  81  members. 


The  Hoxtse  committe,  in  charge  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  Rhode  Island,  has  decided 
to  report  the  bill  with  a  recommendation  for 
indefinite  postponement. 

The  Delaware  legislature  has  failed  to 
obey  the  behest  of  the  advisory  vote  taken 
last  fall,  whereby  the  people,  6  to  1,  instructed 
them  to  enact  a  direct-legislation  law. 


A  Referendum  Over  The  Hoose  of  Lords. 

There  is  a  widespread  sentiment  in  London 
against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
obstruct  legislation  by  a  disagreement.  In 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  voiced  the  gen- 
eral feeling  when  he  asserted  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  wiU  of  the  people  interposed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  must  be  overcome  by 
necessary  constitutional  changes.    It  is  sug- 


of  the  Present. 

gested  in  behalf  of  the  present  S3rstem  that  in 
case  of  a  deadlodc  of  the  two  houses,  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  required  to  pass  a 
disputed  bill  with  an  amendment  reading: 
''Tliis  act  will  not  take  effect  until  approved 
by  a  majority  in  a  popular  referendum." 

The  London  Tribune,  which  has  won  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  progressive  people 
throughout  the  world  by  its  ardent  Gham- 
pionship  of  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  during 
the  preset  struggle  in  England,  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  referendum 
is  the  most  logical  alternative  to  the  veto  of 
an  obsolete  Second  Chamber.  To  propose 
it  would  be  to  take  the  House  of  Lords  at 
their  word.  They  profess  to  know  the  will 
of  the  people  better  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  the  government  should  go  on 
quietly,  session  by  session,  sending  up  IxDs 
for  the  Lords  to  mutilate  or  reject,  and  imag- 
ine themselves  all  the  time  to  be  doing  th^ 
duty  to  their  constituents,  seems  to  us  a  dis- 
astrous policy.  The  referendum  provides  an 
active  method  of  training  the  people  in  the 
art  of  government,  whereas  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  a  nation  which  merely 
tenders  a  vote  once  in  several  years  for  a  party 
rather  than  a  principle,  is  capable  of  beooming 
a  genuinely  self-governing  body." 


Buffalo,  New  Tork« 

The  Referendum  League,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  is  having  a  hard  fight  to  secure 
for  the  people  a  rig^t  to  vote  on  the  aooeptanoe 
or  rejection  of  a  new  dty  charter  which  a  few 
people  have  prepared  and  sent  to  Albany 
with  the  request  that  the  legislature  put  it  in 
force.  The  league  wants  the  referendum  so 
arranged  that  each  section  of  the  charter  shall 
be  voted  on  separately  by  the  peoj^.  By  a 
vote  of  18  to  6  the  Board  of  Aldennan 
have  adopted  the  referendum  clause.  The 
Buffalo  papers  ssly  that  no  city  in  that  state 
ever  took  such  a  vote.  And  besides  it  would 
cost  almost  $10,000. 

The  league  held  its  annual  meeting  recoitly, 
at  which  an  active  membership  of  nearly  5,000 
was  reported,  and^  the  treasurer  reported  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $122.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  PresideDt, 
Lewis  Stockton;  vice-president,  J.  J.  Siegrist; 
secretary.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Crowe;  treasurer, 
William  H.  Baker. 
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Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  ordinance, 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  city  council 
of  Lincoln,  on  February  18th,  provides  that 
the  people,  at  the  spring  election,  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  mimidpality  of  Lincoln 
shall  accept  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
state  law,  of  referring  all  large  and  important 
measures  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  instead  of 
having  them  decided  by  the  council  alone. 
On  the  demand  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  Lincoln,  any  measure  of  large  importance 
may  be  taken  from  the  council  and  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  polls.  Emergency  meas- 
ures and  appropiation  bills  are  accepted. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  Nebraska  law,  also, 
for  the  initiative  which  can  be  taken  by  a  15 
per  cent,  petition.  Both  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  this  Nebraska  city's  laws  are 
mandatory. 

Pennsylvania's  Primary  Election. 

The  new  uniform  primary  election  act 
was  given  its  first  test  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  26th.  With  the  exception 
of  those  naming  state  candidates  the  new  law 
does  away  witib  all  nominating  conventions 
of  parties  that  have  polled  2  per  cent,  of  the 
largest  entire  vote  cast  for  any  candidate  at 
the  preceding  election,  and  provides  that 
these  parties  shall  nominate  their  candidates 
by  direct  vote  of  electors  of  the  respective 
parties.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  twenty- 
seven  names  on  the  Republican  ballot  for 
the  mayoralty  nomination,  ten  on  the  City 
Party  ticket,  which  organization  is  opposed  to 
the  regular  Republicans,  and  thirteen  on  the 
Democratic  ballot. 


News  Items. 

The  qranoebs  and  labor  union  people  of 
Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  have  ce- 
cured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  at  Albany, 
requiring  that  all  appropriations  made  by 
boards  of  supervisors  in  excess  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  tax  payers  of  the  county,  and  also 
requiring  the  submission  to  vote  of  any  ap- 
propriation in  excess  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  event  of  a  petition  signed  by  2  per  cent, 
of  the  voters. 


House  by  a  vote  of  14<l  to  15,  and  has  gone  to 
the  Senate,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  wiU  pass  it. 

We  have  been  requested  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  valuable  article  by 
Professor  John  R.  Commons,  on  the  need  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  in  American 
cities,  published  in  the  PolUical  Science 
Qtuxrterly,  for  December,  1902.  This  is  a 
Columbia  University  publicaticm. 

The  Connecticut  Referendum  Union 
was  organized  at  Sound  View,  March  |2d, 
with  H.  J.  Hilliard  as  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  union  is  to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
a  good  general  referendum  law  in  that  state. 

Thanks  to  the  faithful  work  of  Louis  F. 
Post,  the  Chicago  Charter  Convention,  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  4,  finally  reduced  the  percentage 
requirement  for  a  referendum  on  franchise 
questions  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  draft 
of  the  new  dty  charter. 

The  District  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
of  Toronto,  has  asked  the  government  for  a 
law  making  all  municipal  by-laws,  which 
have  met  with  public  approval  by  a  refer^dum 
compulsory. 

The  reform  divorce  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  South  Dakota  legislature  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  it  receives  a  majority  of  iie 
votes  cast  in  the  general  election  in  November. 
1908. 


The  vote  for  ratification  of  a  natural  gas 
franchise  at  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  in  March, 
was  106  to  1. 


The  McCord  bill,  providing  for  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  has  passed  the  Pennsylvania 


An  electric  li^t  franchise  order,  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  dty  council  of  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota,  will  be  voted  on  by  the  dtisens 
in  the  Aprfl  election. 

(xOVERNOR  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
reply  to  a  questicm  from  the  Newark  Board 
of  Trade,  as  to  his  attitude  on  a  bill  to  permit 
Newark  to  build  its  own  lighting  plant,  said 
that  he  would  wish  to  see  every  bill  of  the  land 
have  a  referendum  clause  to  it,  and  he  thoi 
would  favor  it. 


Nine  different  questions,  involving  bond 
issues  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  are  to  be 
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submitted  to  the  voters  of  Pittsbuig  on  March 
28th.  The  questions  include  the  building  of 
a  garbage  plant,  a  city  hospital,  more  paric 
land,  wharf  improvement,  repaving,  the 
Widening  of  streets,  and  water-works  exten- 
sions, li  the  people  should  vote  against  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  repaving,  an  expense 
which  should  be  included  in  the  tax  levy  and 
paid  for  when  done,  thej  wiU,  by  their  refer- 
endum, give  Boston  and  many  other  bureau- 
cratic cities  a  good  example  and  a  much- 
needed  lesson. 


Thb  legislature  of  Nevada  recently  un- 
dertook to  pass  a  bill  incorporating  Tonopah, 
without  referring  it  to  the  people,  but  such  a 
demand  for  the  referendum  came  up  from 
the  people  that  it  has  been  granted. 

The  California  Senate  has  unanimously 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  state  at  the  next  general 
election  on  the  question  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion. 


A  referendum  vote  on  franchise  ordi- 
nances, after  they  have  been  passed  by  dty 
councils,  is  provided  for  in  a  biU  laid  before 
the  Dlinois  legislature  by  Assemblyman 
Behrens.  It  applies  to  all  cities  in  the  state, 
and  the  petition  required  to  invoke  the  refer- 
endum id  25  per  cent. 

Several  townships  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Statesville,  South  Carolina,  have  recently 
voted  to  bond  themselves  to  an  extent  of  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  apiece  for  the  purpose  of 
subsidizing  a  local  railroad  enterprise. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  Montreal 
toward  a  law  limiting  all  municipal  contracts 
to  10  years  unless  approved  by  referendum 
vote.  The  CitiiBens'  Committee  demand  the 
law,  and  in  support  of  this  demand,  Canada 
says:  "The  proposal  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
safeguard,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  democracy,  against  the  abuse  of  power  to 
which  elective  municipal  bodies  are  unfor- 
tunately exposed.  In  submitting  the  sanction 
of  the  dty  council's  act  to  the  munidpal 


electors,  the  proposed  law  does  not  in  the 
least  encroach  upon  munidpal  autonomy." 

Senator  John  Mitchell,  who  has  a  biU 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  demand- 
ing the  election  of  United  States  Senators  bj 
popular  vote,  has  revised  his  bill  by  adding  a 
referendum  clause  so  that  the  legislature  may 
have  an  expression  of  pubUc  opinion  on  this 
measure. 


The  New  Jersey  House  has  passed  a  biU 
which  wiU  give  the  voters  a  referendum  on 
the  use  of  voting  machines. 

The  crnzENB  of  North  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, are  to  take  a  referendum  vote  at  the 
April  election,  respecting  the  issuance  of 
$20,000  bonds. 


The  California  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
59  to  19,  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  state  capitol  from  Sacramento  to  Berkeley. 
This  bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
now  goes  to  the  people  for  a  referendum  vote 
at  the  next  general  electicm. 

After  a  disheartening  experience  with  the 
legislative  at  Sacramento  recently,  Mrs.  Maiy 
T.  Wilson,  a  prominent  equal-suffragist,  went 
before  the  Political  Equality  Society  and  ad- 
vocated the  abandonment  of  the  fig^t  for 
equal  suffrage,  and  other  reform  movNnents. 
Mrs.  Wilson  startled  her  hearers  when  she 
declared  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  readi 
recreant  legislators  and  that  was  by  inaugu- 
rating the  initiative  and  referendum.  "'When 
people  who  are  spending  their  own  time  and 
money  and  labor  in  a  cause  entirely  fbr  the 
good  of  others,  making  an  impersoDal  dis- 
interested plea  for  humanity,  are  met  by  the 
supposed  representatives  of  the  people  wifli 
narrow-minded,  bigoted  unfaimesi,  what 
hope  is  there  for  any  reform  measure  placed 
before  them?  None  whatever.  We  will 
gain  our  ends  quicker,  if  we  drop  oompletdy 
Uie  equal  suffrage  and  other  reform  measures, 
and  work  entirely  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. That  is  a  reform  measure  of  mudi 
broader  scope  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
would  ultimately  indude  them  if  adc^pted." 

Ralph  Albkbtbon. 
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co5perative  news. 


Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Seoretary  •!  ibe  OoCifitmtbrm  AModation  of  Amflrioa. 


The  N.  0.  Nelson  Oompany. 

JUST  how  the  new  and  larger  American 
form  of  co&peration  is  to  come  about  is  * 
a  subject  upon  which  there  are  many  opinions. 
Many  forms  will  be  noteci,  as  usual,  in  this 
monUi's  items  of  cooperative  news.  One  of 
the  successful  efforts,  if  not  the  only  one,  to 
solve  the  hardest  problem  for  the  cobperator — 
that  of  the  factory — is  the  well-known  work 
of  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
division  of  profits  on  last  year's  business 
amounted  to  $177,500,  and  this  went  in  capital 
stock  to  every  one  of  the  employ^  and  cus- 
tomers. That  was  "the  21st  year  of  profit- 
sbaring  with  employ^,  and  the  second  year 
with  customers.  The  employ^  have  re- 
ceived dividends  for  every  one  of  the  21  years. 

"Those  who  have  been  with  the  company 
the  whole  21  years  have  received  in  dividends 
on  wages  and  dividends  on  stock  the  amount 
of  between  two  and  three  years'  extra  pay. 
They  own  stock  for  it  which  is  better  paying 
and  safer  than  any  other  investment  they 
could  make.  They  are  fuUy  established 
partners  in  the  business. 

"The  customers  received  for  the  past  year 
a  larger  dividend  than  the  previous  year.  It 
cost  them  nothing.  It  was  not  a  gift,  it  was 
their  proper  share  by  the  oodperative  plan 
of  business. 

"For  the  first  six  months'  dividend  of  last 
year  they  were  given  the  choice  of  cash  or 
stock,  only  a  twenty-fifth  part  took  cash,  and 
these  mostly  because  they  had  quit  business. 

"The  plan  is  to  turn  the  whole  business 
over  to  the  employ^  and  customers  without 
any  payment  from  theni,  the  dividends  paying 
for  the  stodc.  When  that  is  done,  they  wiU 
own  a  large  and  very  valuable  property, — the 
big  St.  Louis  store,  the  splendid  Ledaire 
factories,  the  Bessemer  factory,  the  stocks  of 
goods  in  St.  Louis,  Ledaire,  Bessemer,  Los 
Angeles,  Pueblo  and  Joplin,  and  all  the  out- 
standing accounts  and  cash.  It  will  be  theirs 
for  their  joint  use  and  benefit. 

"When  the  stock  held  by  anyone  reaches 
$2,000  he  may  then  draw  the  dividends  in 


cash,  when  it  reaches  $5,000  he  wiU  be  paid 
only  in  cash." 

Mr.  Nelson,  from  whom  the  above  quota- 
tions are  made,  is  one  of  the  best  loiown 
advocates  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  personal  example  and  influence  lend 
great  weight  to  the  economic  doctrine  of 
which  he  has  so  long  been  a  faithful  apostle 
and,  may  we  add,  a  true  prophet. 

Proctor,  Vermont. 

Valuable  b^;innings  in  the  direction  of 
cooperation  are  being  made  at  the  marble 
works,  in  Proctor,  Vermont,  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  Senator  Proctor  and  his  son, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  state.  They 
have  established  a  cooperative  store  system  for 
the  workmen.  The  initiation  of  this  plan  was 
suggested  by  an  artide  descriptive  of  the 
cooperative  stores  of  the  Krupp  Gun  Com- 
pany, in  Germany.  During  the  past  year 
the  total  sales  amounted  to  $471,000  and  each 
of  the  8,800  employ^  received  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  his  pur- 
duEUies  for  the  year,  which  amounted  in  aU 
to  $88,000.  A  committee  chosen  by  the 
employ^  from  their  own  number,  shares  in 
the  management  of  the  store  and  audits  the 
accounts  at  the  close  of  each  season's  business. 
The  company  furnishes  the  capital.  During 
the  four  years  that  this  system  of  cooperation 
has  been  carried  on,  over  $111,000  have  been 
divided  among  the  marble-workers  of  the 
company.  Nearly  all  of  the  townspeople 
patronize  these  stores  of  the  company  because 
the  prices  are  lower  and  the  service  better, 
but  none  of  them,  unless  members,  receive 
any  dividend.  The  firm  has  established  a 
number  of  features  common  to  betterment 
work,  but  none  of  these  is  so  important  as 
the  cooperative  store. 

Oo-operative  Bnilding  in  Hew  York. 

The  buildino  of  expensive  apartment 
structures  on  the  cooperative  plan  is  attracting 
just  at  present  a  great  amount  of  attention. 
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and  the  idea  bids  fair,  says  the  New  York 
TimeSf  to  be  applied  in  the  near  future  to 
the  middle  grades  of  multiple  housings,  and 
eventually  to  the  cheaper  kinds  of  flats  and 
tenements. 

The  plan  had  its  earliest  trial  in  the  group 
of  studio  buildings  erected  on  west  Sixty- 
seventh  street,  between  Central  Park,  west, 
and  Columbus  avenue.  New  York;^  by  WilUam 
J.  Taylor,  who  is  now  the  active  spirit  in  the 
Cooperative  Building  Construction  Company. 
Since  then  the  company  has  built,  for  one 
group  of  "founders**  as  the  original  partici- 
pants in  such  enterprises  are  called,  an  eleven- 
story  apartment  house  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  Lexington  avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  street, 
on  a  plot  100  x  170.  On  the  adjoining  south- 
east comer  of  Lexington  avenue  and  Sixty- 
seventh  street,  a  similar  structure  is  just  being 
begun,  while  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  street,  on  a  plot 
59  X  100,  transferred  a  few  days  ago,  there 
will  be  still  another.  The  cooperative  plan 
is  also  responsible  for  the  duplex  studio 
apartment  house  nearing  completion  on 
Eiighty-sixth  street,  adjoining  the  northeast 
comer  of  West  End  avenue. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  the  plot  and  the  erection  of  a  building 
by  a  group  of  individuals,  the  founders,  each 
of  whom,  through  his  subscription,  becomes 
the  virtual  owner  of  one  of  the  apartments 
in  the  completed  stmcture. 

The  founders  are  organized  into  a  corpora- 
tion which  takes  a  title  to  the  site,  and  which, 
at  all  times,  occupies,  with  regard  to  the  entire 
operation,  the  position  of  owner.  A  founder 
may,  at  any  time,  dispose  of  his  investment. 
This  can  usually  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  since  founders'  shares  in  the  coop- 
erative apartment  houses  hitherto  erected 
have  sold  at  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  premium. 

Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  four- 
teen-story duplex  apartment  house  on  a  plot 
100x100,  at  Park  avenue  and  Eightieth 
street. 

These  are  all  expensive  buildings — shares 
in  which  cost  as  a  rule  something  like  $20,000 
each.  The  Times  says  that  this  investment, 
however,  quite  equak  in  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  provided,  a  $50,000  investment 
in  an  individual  house. 

It  is  freely  predicted  by  the  press  that  this 
principle  of  house-building  wiU  soon  be  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  housing  the  tenement 


population.    Yes,  when  the  tenement  dwelkis 
discover  it  for  themeslves. 


Oo-operative  Fire  Insiiraiice. 


A  NUMBER  of  Yolo  couuty, 
fanners,  who  Uve  in  Woodland  and  vicinity* 
have  taken  the  preparatory  steps  toward  the 
organization  of  a  cooperative  fire  inauranoe 
company  in  that  county.  A  meeting  was 
held  recently  and  temporary  organizatioii 
effected.  At  this  meeting,  $25,000  of  insur- 
ance was  subscribed.  Permanent  organisa- 
tion will  be  effected  when  the  final  papers  are 
prepared,  at  which  time  it  is  expe^)ed  the 
amount  of  insurance  wiU  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  State 
Grain-Growers',  Shippers'  and  Millers*  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  Agricultural  Coll^re, 
Pullman,  January  10th,  a  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  was  organized  to  insure  standing 
grain  against  fire.  The  farmers  are  paying 
from  8  to  16  cents  an  acre  for  such  insurance 
in  the  old  companies  and  all  present  believed 
it  cost  less  than  5  cents  to  cover  all  losses. 


A  Scandinavian  Insnrance  Oompany. 

The  Scandinavian  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Fresno,  California^  was 
incorporated  in  1899.  Starting  with  S5 
members  and  $50,000  insurance,  it  grew 
until,  on  January  1,  1907,  it  had  within  the 
boundaries  of  Fresno  County  972  members 
and  $1,280,118  of  insurance  in  force.  During 
1906  the  insurance  increased  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  a  day,  and  the  fire  losses  paid  were 
$2,690.  In  the  seven  years  of  existence  only 
four  assessments  have  been  levied;  one  for 
SO  cents  and  three  for  25  cents  each  cm  the 
$100  of  insurance.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
low  premium,  about  one-third  of  the  old-line 
charges.  The  company  has  but  $8,000  on 
hand.  This  sort  of  mutual  insurance  is  one 
of  the  best  organic  expressions  of  business 
brotherhood  we  know  of.  There  is  no  need 
of  money  in  the  treasury,  no  use  for  corruption 
funds;  when  losses  are  to  be  met  they  are 
met  by  the  direct  and,  therfore,  most  econom* 
ical  method. 


A  Oalifomia  Creamery. 

The    Danish    Creamery   Assodaticm,   of 
Fresno,  California,  has  bc^^  doing  business 
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nnce  1896.  During  ten  jean  its  business  hat 
increased  from  one  and  a  half  million  pounds 
of  milk  to  nearly  seven  million  pounds.  Last 
jear  its  payments  amounted  to  considerably 
over  $200,000. 

Danish  creamery  butter  hat  taken  a  number 
of  first  prises  and  gold  medals  at  state  fairs, 
in  competition  with  butter  from  all  parts  of 
California.  Its  reputation  is  so  good  that  it 
is  never  able  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
company  is  composed  of  177  stockholders, 
who  each  paid  in  $50,  or  $8,850  in  all.  Eight 
per  cent,  interest  is  paid  on  this. 

The  creamery  plant  is  modem  and  up-to- 
date,  and  has  electric  as  well  as  steam-power. 
Together,  with  horses  and  wagons,  it  is  worth 
over  $9,000.  Besides  this,  there  was,  on 
January  1st,  a  surplus  of  $8,528.89. 

It  has  been  able  to  pay  its  patrons  two  to 
four  cents  more  per  pound  of  butter  fat  than 
the  conmierdal  creameries  paid,  hence  it  has 
always  been  able  to  hold  its  members  and 
customers,  and  to  extend  its  business. 


A  Oo-operatiye  Type  Foundry. 

A  NEW  co5perative  enterprise,  known  as 
the  Cooperative  Tjpe  Foundry  Association, 
has  been  organized  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
The  association  expects  to  produce  hand-made 
type  for  high-grade  magazine  and  book  work, 
and  to  make  a  far  better  quality  than  that 
manufactured  by  the  trust,  which  makes  most 
of  its  type  by  automatic  machinery.  Mr. 
Ziegler,  an  expert  type-foundryman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  association,  and  flJl  of  the  inter- 
ested men  are  fully  experienced.  "There 
is  every  indication,"  says  the  TimeSt  of  Chester, 
"that  the  new  plant  wiU,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  industries  of  its  kind 
in  the  country."  They  have  already  pur- 
chased a  large  brick  building  to  be  used  for 
their  purposes,  and  work  has  been  begun 
making  the  necessary  alterations  and  install- 
ing the  machinery. 

Maine  Qrangeg. 

HouLTON  grange  will  do  a  co5perative 
business  of  $100,000  for  the  year.  The 
Patrons'  Cooperative  Corporation,  controlled 
by  the  State  Grange  wiU  transact  a  business 
of  $275,000,  and  the  cooperative  financial 
work  among  the  granges,  besides  that  men- 
tioned, wiU  amount  to  at  least  $100,000  more. 
They  have  three  patrons'  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, representing  a  business  of  $25,000,000, 


furnishing  a  safe  and  cheap  risk  from  fires  at 
a  cost  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  The 
membership    represents   one-twelfth   of   the 

population  of  the  state. 

» 

New  Jersey  Oranges. 

The  New  Jersey  granges  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  cooperative  business  for  the 
year:  Hope,  $2,697;  Mercer,  $5,980:  Mor- 
ristown,  $48,248;  Pioneer,  $8,500;  Riverside, 
$14,885;  Columbus,  $4,500;  MuUica  Hill, 
$7,000.  "These,"  says  the  Country  GtrUls- 
men,  "are  only  a  few  of  the  New  Jersey 
granges  that  are  making  it  profitable  to  them- 
selves to  unite  in  business  enterprises,  where 
buying  and  selling  farm  products  and  farm 
supplies  in  large  quantities,  entitle  them  to  a 
good  discount  from  regular  retail  prices." 

Athol,  Kansas. 

Athol,  Kansas,  boasts  of  three  cooperative 
industries  controlled  and  almost  entirely 
owned  by  nearby  farmers  who  have  invested 
their  surplus  capital  in  building  up  the  town. 
There  is  the  Athol  Cooperative  Grain  Com- 
pany, with  an  elevator  which  handles  28,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  which  in  1906  disposed 
of  180  carloads  of  grain  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  farmers;  the  Farmers'  Shipping 
Association  which  handled  129  cars  of  stock 
and  made  sales  amounting  to  $180,056.12, 
besides  $258  collected  as  damages  from  rail- 
roads. Of  this  amount  the  share-holding 
farmers  received  $129,854.80.  The  People's 
Limiber  Company  is  the  latest  venture  of  the 
farmers,  and  it  is  believed  it  wiU  prove  suc- 
cessful. 


Oo-operative  Ice  Company. 

A  c#-oPEBATiyE  ice  manufacturing  com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  recently,  has  purchased  a  la^ 
lot  for  the  location  of  their  plant  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  wiU  be  ready  for  business  by 
the  first  of  June.  The  company  will  purchase 
ice  and  make  deliveries  to  consumers  until 
the  plant  is  completed.  Demands  for  ice 
are  c<mstantly  coming  in  from  people  in  the 
Oranges,  Montdair,  and  Bloomfield. 

Oentral  Oonsumers'  Ice  Company. 

A  co-oPERATiVB  icc  oompany  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  by  saloon-keepers,  who 
propose  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with  ioe 
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at  a  reasonable  cost.  Thej  have  prndiaaed 
a  laige  brewery,  which  they  intend  to  tnina- 
form  into  an  ioe-plant  with  an  output  of  200 
tons  a  day.  Family  trade  will  be  carried  on 
after  the  members  are  supplied. 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

Some  ooc^rators,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  have 
opened  a  oodperative  general  store.  They 
have  conduci^  a  dgar  and  tobacco  stand 
for  some  time,  and  finding  it  a  success,  they 
have  entered  into  business  on  a  larger  scale. 

Amera,  Wiaeonsin. 

Attentign  was  called  in  the  Mardi  Abena 
to  the  Polk  County  Co5perative  Company, 
of  Wisconsin,  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  night 
recently  in  the  store  of  the  Amera  department, 
and  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  local 
fire  company,  the  immense  stock  of  goods 
and  the  building  went  up  in  flames  and  smoke. 
Happily,  it  was  well  insured,  and  the  net  loss 
wiU  probably  be  not  over  $5,000.  The  Right 
Relationship  League  correspondent,  at  Minne- 
apolis, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
loss  had  fallen  on  the  membership  at  Amera 
alone,  it  woidd  have  been  a  very  great  hard- 
ship, but  falling,  as  it  does,  upon  a  member- 
ship scattered  throughout  the  entire  county, 
and  owning  several  other  stores,  it  wiU  not  be 
a  serious  matter.  The  Amera  department 
will  rebuild  at  once.  In  union  there  is 
strength. 

Lewiston,  Maine. 

Anotheb  ten  per  cent,  cash  dividend  to 
co-worker  employ^  in  the  great  department 
store  of  the  Co5perative  Association  of 
America  was  distributed  in  March.  This 
follows  a  five  per  cent,  cash  dividend  paid 
in  September,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  dividend  on  wages  to  co-workers  during 
a  year.  The  co-workers  are  enthusiastic 
for  cooperation  because  it  pays. 

Armstrong,  Iowa. 

The  Farmebs'  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany was  organi2sed  at  Armstrong,  Iowa,  in 
January,  1906,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000, 
$5,000  of  which  is  paid  up.  There  are  about 
140  farmers  interested.  Owing  to  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  site,  the  elevator 
was  not  finished  until  November  15th.  Since 
then  the  buyer  has  taken  from  40  to  83  loads 


daily,  and  at  present  is  working  the  levator 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  even  tmning  grain 
away  every  day.  The  line  devaton  in  oom- 
petitioQ  with  this  new  company  are  offeiiDg 
80  cents  a  bushel  in  an  effort  to  crowd  out  the 
cooperative  elevator  company,  but  the  £uiii- 
ers  have  become  convinced  that  they  ue 
capable  of  transacting  their  own  busiDefls  and 
have  staunchly  refusal  to  accept  these  terms. 
These  same  elevator  companies  are  paying 
but  24  cents  in  nearby  towns. 

Anbnmdale,  Hew  York. 

A  Propertt-Ownebs'  Co5perative  Sode^, 
and  a  Cooperative  Constructioa  Companj 
have  been  organized  by  the  dtisens  of  Aubun- 
dale.  Long  Island,  New  Yori^,  to  improfe 
the  town  and  guard  against  infringement 
of  their  rights.  The  constructioii  companj 
has  been  organised  with  a  capital  aiodk  of 
$50,000  and  b  engaged  in  the  manufocture  of 
concrete  building-blocks,  of  whi<^  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  town.  A  smaD  plant 
is  now  in  operation  at  Aubumdale,  and  it  ii 
proposed,  in  the  springy  to  enlarge  this,  put 
in  new  machinery  and  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  blocks  on  a  very  extensive  scale . 

The  Oo-oparatiTe  JonmaL 

The  Co&peraHve  Journal^  oU  OaUand, 
California,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Co5perative  Union,  the  Washington 
Farmers'  Grain  and  Supply  Company,  and 
the  Right  Relationship  League  oi  Minne- 
apolis. It  contains  a  large  aiCiount  of  oo5pera- 
tive  news  from  various  brandies  of  these 
organizations  and  from  some  other  fidds  of 
cooperative  effort.  It  is  published  by  the 
Cooperative  Education  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Oakland,  a  joint-stodc  company, 
incorporated  under  the  cooperative  act  of 
1878.  Seven  hundred  shares  of  stock  have 
been  sold  at  ten  dollars  each,  and  are  hdd  by 
forty-five  different  individuals  and  companies. 
The  authorized  capital  is  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Because  of  the  lack  of  capital  the 
company  does  not  own  its  own  printing  plant, 
and  has  not  paid  any  dividends.  The  Journd 
is  doing  good  work  and  deserves  the  heai^ 
support  of  all  friends  of  the  cause. 

Enamclan,  Washington. 

The  Rochdale  Co5perative  store  at  diii 
place  was  incorporated  in  May,   1905.    II 
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has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $5,850.  The  fint 
year's  business  amounted  to  $81,068;  and 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  second 
year  Sie  business  was  $87,781.  The  interest 
paid  on  capital  is  8  per  cent.  Dividends 
paid  were  4}  per  cent.  The  membership 
numbers  141,  and  the  assets  are  computed  at 
nearly  $8,000. 

Bosebnrg,  Oregon. 

The  Robsburg  Rochdale  Company  has 
76  members  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $8,405. 
During  1906  it  did  a  business  of  over  $25,000, 
and  after  paying  8  per  cent,  interest  on 
capital  turned  over  to  its  members  the  very 
remarkable  dividend  of  14^  per  cent,  on  their 
purchases.  Naturally  the  members  are  en- 
thusiastic, and  they  have  undertaken  at  once 
to  double  the  capital  and  business  of  the 
company. 

MiBsissippi  Farmers. 

Thjc  annual  meeting  of  the  State  branch 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
U^on  of  America  was  held  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  in  February.  It  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  warehouse  plan 
which  was  outlined  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion at  its  convention  in  Atlanta,  and  steps 
will  be  taken  to  put  the  plan  in  operation  for 
the  benefit  ef  the  farmers  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  It  is  said  that  the  national  organi- 
sation has  750,000  members  and  keeps  150 
organizers  in  the  field  extending  the  society's 
territory  and  membership. 

Dnrand,  Wisconsin. 

A  co-oPEBATivB  store  in  Durand,  ^\^soon- 
sin,  is  organized  on  the  equal-ownership 
Rochdale  plan,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000 
and  67  members.  The  business  increased 
25  per  cent,  in  six  months.  About  one-third 
of  the  sales  have  been  to  non-members. 


Qrain  Dealers'  OonTention. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Grain  Dealers'  Association  of 
Iowa,  representing  135  codperative  grain 
companies  in  the  state,  with  a  membership 
of  over  20,000  grain  growers,  and  indirectly 
representing  over  100,000  farmers,  was  held 
in  Fort  Dodge  .  on  Januaiy  80-81,  1907. 
The  convention  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
helpful  one,  and  the  progress  reported  was 
most  encouraging. 


Oo-operatiTe  Brick  Factory. 
A  co-OPEEUTTVE  biick  manufactory  has 
been  organized  by  some  merchants  of  Saa 
Francisco  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

UnlTersity  of  Oincinnati. 
The  Uniyebsitt  of  Cincinnati  has  a 
cooperative  book  store,  whidi  is  made  up  of 
800  students,  each  of  whom  contribute  $1 
each  year  to  the  capital  fund.  Five  per  cent, 
interest  has  been  paid  on  the  capital  and  the 
first  year's  dividends  were  19  per  cent. 

University  of  Colorado. 
The  Uniyebsitt  of  Colorado  is  to  have 
a  cooperative  store  operated  by  the  students. 
This  movement  is  endorsed  by  the  faculty 
and  the  regent. 


Long  Island  Oe-operative  Oolony. 
A  Yiddish  cooperative  colony  is  to  be 
established  on  Long  Island,  and  about  400 
colonists  have  bought  land  on  the  instalment 
plan,  paying  from  $100  to  $250  each. 

E.  V.  Wilcox  on  A^ricoltoral  Oo-operation. 
The  STATUS  of  the  cooperative  movement 
among  farmers  in  this  country  is  summed  up 
by  £.  V.  Wilcox,  in  an  article,  entitled  "The 
Great  Value  of  Cooperation,"  which  appeared 
in  Farming^  for  January,  1907. 

"The  cooperative  movement  among  fanners 
has  come  to  stay.  There  are  nearly  one  mil- 
lion men  in  it  at  present,  not  for  political  pur- 
poses but  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  tfieir 
own  business.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
movement  brings  results  with  so  little  noise. 
There  are  already  more  than  700  cooperative 
grain  elevators  owned  by  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce the  grain.  One  of  them,  in  Ruthven, 
Iowa,  saved  to  the  fanners  in  one  year  five 
times  the  total  capital  invested.  An  associa- 
tion of  farmers'  wives  in  the  same  town 
secured  to  its  members  five  cents  per  dozen 
more  for  eggs  than  they  could  otherwise  get. 
Cooperative  cotton  gins  in  Oklahoma  pay 
two  dollars  per  ton  more  for  cotton  seed 
than  other  gins.  A  Urge  cooperative  cream- 
ery in  Iowa  pays  three  cents  per  pound 
more  for  butter  fat  than  tb^  farmers 
had  previously  received.  These  and  many 
other  similar  residts  have  been  achieved  in 
increasing  the  farmers'  profits,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
to  the  consumer  has  been  lowered." 

Ralph  Albertbon. 
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A  Book  Siijui. 


Rt  D.  FTRAHGCOIf-DATIEB. 


T^IQHT  AND  MORNING  in  a  dram- 

adc  poem  or  poetic  drama.     It  has  for 

its  central  figure  the  woman  to  whom 

Jesus,  the  Christ,  spake  the  words:  "Neither 

do  I  condrmn  thee;   go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  scene,  bold  and 
grand  in  design,  and  painted  with  mystic 
subtlety.  Ni^t,  the  Eastern  Night,  is  there, 
and  we  are  in  and  of  it.  Grimly  suggestiTe 
are  the  judiciously  few  scenic  toudies — the 
tower  of  Antonia,  and  the  Pharisee  Ekasar's 
house,  dieerless  and  ghostly,  with  the  "Fading 
stains  of  paschal  blood  on 

*'Tbe  lintd  of  the  tomb-like  entrance  door."* 

It  is  here  that  Miriam,  Eleazar's  wife  and 
thrall,  passes  a  loveless  existence,  within  this 
"low  Judean  house,**  which,  as  is  ever  the 
case  in  the  East,  has  its  garden.  There  is  a 
sense  of  color  and  of  b^uty  in  the  garden 
landscape  as  depicted  by  the  poet  which  is 
striking  and  quite  in  the  sjpuit  of  the  subject. 
Our  artist  loves  her  garden  and  b  alive  to 
every  cogent  detafl,  revelling  indeed  in  what 
may  be  styled  pre-Raphaelite  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, and  unconsciously  recalling  Ifoown- 
ing's  delight  in  his  "one  old  popuk^us  green 
wail,**  vriUiout  Altering  at  all  in  her  individual 
treatment  of  the  theme.  The  scene  is  a  song, 
and  it  is  the  singer's  own.  Subtle  rhythm 
and  musical  knowledge  mark  such  Unes  as: 

"The  penetrmtipff  start 
And  the  majeitie  mistreas  ofthe  ni^t — 
Fair  siher-saDdalled  moon— on  her  slow  way — 
AcsosB  the  ^Mcious  akv — looked  down  between 
The  boughs  that  parted  to  the  passiDg  breese.** 

It  would  be  easy  and  delightful  to  dwell 
upon  the  melodic  fitness  and  the  dairvoyance 
of  every  one  of  these  and  kindred  phrases. 
Very  happy,  too,  the  heralding  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Uie  lovers,  Miriam,  and  Leonidas, 
the  Greek,  with  note  of  nightingale  and  noise 
of  restless  plashing  waters.  The  difficulty 
of  comment  is  that  one  does  not  know  how 
to  pass  on.  One  would  like  to  linger  over 
many  passages. 

Tnwk. 
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The  diaracter  of  Leonidas,  ^'tbe  bnve  im- 
perious Greek,**  is  finely  and  surely  drawn, 
with  insight  and  intuition  which  go  far  to 
|Hove  that  so-called  sex  Hmitatioos  are  arbi- 
traiy  concepts.  Strong  and  imaginatife, 
with  all  the  vFayward  ftmcy  of  the  Greek, 
and  swayed  by  such  ideals  as  inhere  in  mydi- 
ological  belief,  the  lover  (4eads  his  cause  with 
a  power  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  the 
woman  who  loves  him.  Had  the  wooing 
been  less  forcible,  the  drama  would  have  been 
episodical.  Being  what  it  is,  t.  e.,  characler> 
istic,  the  woomg  carries  conviction,  and  is 
essential  to  and  inherent  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  piece;  and  the  drama  is,  con- 
sequently, wh<^  and  upstanding.  So  earnest 
is  Leonidas  that  he  touches  the  chord  of  tnie 
and  simple  earnestness  in  Miriam  to  sAch 
purpose  that  the  Universe  itself  becomes 
interested  in  the  tale  of  their  love.  Tlie 
very  seasons 

"Have  waited  on  to-ni^t*' 

And  "the  music  of  the  stars'*  tdls  the  pair 
that  they 

"Stand  before  the  portals  of  hig^  heaven". 

but  it  is  significant  that  "heaven**  means 
"Athens** — with  Miriam — to  Leonidas.  It, 
moreover,  becomes  dear  that  Miriam's  loftier 
aspiration  cannot,  of  itself,  secure  the  triumf^ 
of  the  higher  Ideal  which  comes,  as  the  poet 
presently  shows,  throu^  Idealism,  and  not 
throu^  Law.  The  supreme  denumd  of  love 
b  that  ii  ^lall  yidd.  But  to  what?  We 
must  wait  to  the  end  of  the  poem  for  our 
answer.  Here  is  the  keynote  of  the  symphony, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  impennanent  is  yet  to  be  made 
manifest.  Pressed  by  her  confession  of  the 
illumination  of  her  universe,  and  of  the  dawn 
of  diviner  joy  throu^  love,  Miriam  b  drivi^ 
in  a  strong  passage,  tb  take  refuge  in  what 
we  may  describe  as  a  ^oss  upcm  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Jewish  prophecy: 

''Obedience  is  more  tiian  aigoment.*' 

Now  her  vision  dears,  only  to  be  obscured 
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bj  the  crafty  Greek  with  the  very  ancient  and 
modem  argument  of  "the  life  of  love/'  and 
the  death  of  "the  formal  bond."  Like  a 
shuttle  through  the  loom  of  the  drama  goes 
the  argument  based  upon  the  ideal,  and  its 
antithesis  based  upon  the  seeming  real. 
David  and  Solomon  are  brought  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  problem  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  through  the  human,  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  through  the  royal  line  of  David* 
is  presented  by  the  lover.  Then,  with  irre- 
sistible force,  comes  to  Miriam  die  thought 
of  her  bondage  and  the  memory  of  the  first 
coming  of  Leonidas  and  love,  so  that  she  is 
now  attuned  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  Aphro- 
dite and  of  Eros,  and  the  wisdom  of  Pallas 
Athene.  The  breath  of  love  stirs '^onoe  more 
her  woman's  personal  heart,  and  her  soul 
plunges  madly  toward  the  visionary  goal  of 
her  being.  Her  life  seemed  filled  by  the 
mutual  love  of  herself  and  of  her  lover,  while 
her  obedience  to  Jehovah,  and  Law  seems  to 
be  rewarded  but  by  inhuman  bondage  to 
Eleazar.  The  sweet  romance  of  days  that 
are  gone,  when  Leonidas  came  to  tell 

"Manv  a  tale 
Of  thy  sea-girdled  ana  blue-vaulted  land," 

comes  back  with  renewed  passion.  MuH  U 
aU  come  to  an  end,  now?  At  length,  with 
cunning  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  fast  yielding 
woman,  pi^  for  himself — pictured  as  being 
forgotten  by  her  in  her  daily  and  religious 
life,  the  lover  triumphs: 

"No  thought  for  thee  I— For  (^—Behold  my  heart  I 
Leonidas,  my  love,  thou  hast  prevailed.** 

The  higher  ideal  is  lost,  the  impersonal 
has  become  wholly  personal.  Love  yields 
indeed,  but  to  the  bondage  of  human  wiU,  not 
to  Love.  The  Night,  the  Nightingale,  the 
Gkutlen,  and  Leonidas  have  triimiphed,  and 
the  woman  goes  out  with  her  lover  to  her  doom. 

In  the  section  of  the  poem  styled  "The 
Middle  Watch,'*  there  is  an  arresting,  a  breath- 
holding  hush  when 

"Without  the  vineyard.  Freedom  bedconed  them; 
Within,  Fear  stalked,  a  phantom  by  their  side.*' 

Here  is  a  touch  of  irony  and  of  Sophodean 
fate,  accentuated  by  gliding  serpent,  shudder 
of  rustling  leaves,  swoop  of  hawk  and  howl 
of  jackal.  Then — the  lost  moon,  the  gather- 
ing clouds,  the  silent  nightingale,  and — what? 
There  are  two  masterly  touches  as  the  cur- 
tain  comes   slowly  down   on   the   "Middle 


Watch  of  Night."  Throu^  the  gathering 
gloom,  in  silence  made  doubly  oppressive, 
now  that  the  watchman's  soHtary  cry  of 
"Midnight,"  which  momentarily  broke  it,  is 
stiU: 

'A  hungry  vulture  flew  to  Golgotha." 

There  is  a  swiftness  about  this  line  which  is 
most  graphic  and  portentous. 
And  in  the  stillness, 

"Then  the  ffrim  door  of  Eleasar's  house  *^ 
Moved  steaUhily — and  opened  to  the  dark." 

Nothing  could  be  finer  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view,  than  this  vague  terror,  dumb  and 
unseen,  pointing  to  a  coming  doom.  The 
very  abruptness  of  the  lines  drills  us  with  a 
thrill  of  fear.  All  is  sOent,  the  very  door  is  in 
the  plot,  and  opens  stealthily  without  one 
creak.    Then — It — Vengeance  is  there! 

It  is  Morning.  The  contrast  is  striking. 
The  night  seemed  full  of  promise  of  fulfilment 
which  ended  in  disaster.  The  Morning 
breaks,  but  even  the  joyous  light  is  dark  with 
forebodings  and  threatenings  to  the  aband- 
oned one.  How  is  it  to  end?  The  tone- 
color  of  the  opening  section  of  the  Symphony 
(for  such  it  is)  is  appropriate,  and  the  up- 
building of  hannony  through  melody  is  dasnc 
and  foimful  in  spirit  and  construction.  Here 
is  a  writer  who  does  not  forget  the  antiquity 
in  the  youth  of  the  world. 

The  influences  of  the  voices  of  the  past  are 
present,  but  the  "Bird"  that  sings  is  a  free 
singer.  Woidd  there  were  more  of  these  free 
singers  who  have  found  liberty  in  the  con- 
straint of  Love  and  Truth.  How  beautiful 
is  that  hint  of  "A  far  off,  divine  event, 
given  us  by  that  "one  fleecy  doud  on  Olivet. 
How  real  the  everyday-ness  of  the  scene,  the 
actual — ^the  moving  crowds,  and  how  each 
figure  fits  into  its  place  in  the  unrehearsed 
pageant  of  Jerusalem's  diurnal  existence. 
The  Pharisee  and  Scribe — ^we  see  them  and 
their  eyes  "beneath  lowered  eyelids,"  eager 
to  mark  the  movements  of  oihere.  What  a 
quick  picture  it  is.  In  two  strokes  the  thing 
is  dcme. 

And,  there  is  the  central  figure,  Miriam, 
taken  in  her  flight,  her  "rhythmic  grace"  a 
mockery  and  a  shame  to  her  and  to  her 
tormentors,  and  her  degradation  paraded  to 
the  public  gase  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  latter,  with  their  lisping  "death,"  surely 
a  fearsome  comment  on  jud^nent  by  physical, 
by  man's  notion  of  God's  Law.    AndlCiiain. 
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on  her  defense  for  what  seemed,  in  her  eyes, 
pure  enou^,  shielding  her  love  for  Leonidas 
and  his  love  for  her  from  the  scorn  of  the 
crowd,  is  defiant.  She  could  not  see  that 
she  had  forgotten  something,  or  that  some- 
thing had  not  dawned  upon  her,  or  been 
bom  to  her.  That  new  birth  was  to  come, 
the  light  to  dawn.  She  was  to  see  herself 
as  recipient,  producer,  nurturer  of  a  spiritual 
idea,  which  is  surely  the  inner  meaning  of 
motherhood.  Just  now,  however,  law — as 
physical  man  imderstands  it,  in  his  own 
overbearing  interests,  is  condemning  that 
which  her  woman's  soul  would  fight  for, 
namely,  the  innocence  of  her  love  and  her 
surrender  to  Leonidas.  For  this  cause  the 
shower  of  stones  must  fly.  Let  it  be  sol 
She  would  die  for  her  idea  of  love  and  feel 
a  proud  and  pure  woman.  Her  love,  to  her, 
was  "The  fountain  in  the  desert,"  "The 
grove  of  palms,"  "The  burning  bush."  She 
could  indeed  defy  the  cruelty  and  the  stones. 
The  interest  of  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of 
waning  for  the  verse  is  consistently  pictur- 
esque and  significant.  The  crowd  is  moving 
up  the  slope  toward  the  Temple  to  "find 
the  Christ"  and  to  seek  his  judgment.  A 
hint  of  the  coming  unravelling  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  mystery  of  ungodliness  is  finely 
given  at  thb  point.  Miriam  has  now  arrived 
at  the  Corinthian  Gate.  The  Veil,  the  Ark, 
the  Cherubim,  are  dose  at  hand.  Here, 
she  falters  and  is  in  fear. 

"Thus  thought  she,  knowing  not,  as  yet,  that  now 
Without  the  Veil,  the  Mercy  Seat  was  n^." 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  she  failed  in 
her  pride,  and  so  she  passed  into  the  Temple 
Court  where,  by  the  Treasury,  the  Master 
"sat  and  taught  the  multitude."  The  lines 
upon  the  voice  of  Jesus  are  very  telling. 
They  suggest  the  depth  and  power  of  the 
sympathy  of  "the  Man  of  Sorrows"  whose 
voice  now  penetrates  to  the  soul  of  Miriam. 
The  soimd  of  the  Master's  voice.  His  glance 
of  pity,  understanding,  and  uplifting  strength, 
are  treated  with  inborn  reverence,  and  the 
poet  here  reveals  the  intimate  knowledge 
which  comes  only  to  those  who  sit  and  wait. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  course 
of  the  new  birth,  or  the  dawn  upon  Miriam 
of  the  new  Light  which  enabled  her  to  see  a 
"new  heaven  and  a  new,  earth."  The  Temple 
Court  was  her  Pbtmos.  She  found  her 
Christ  there.  The  inflowing  stream  of  the 
Christ  influence  into  the  soul  of  the  Outcast, 


which  is  seen  in  the  last  twenty  pages  of  die 
poem  is  indeed  a  very  "river  of  God."  No 
man  or  woman  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  tht 
lines  upon  the  coming  of  Miriam  unto  Jemi 
without  feeling  the  chains  of  sense  fall  away. 
The  poetry  is  full  of  significance  to  those 
"who  have  ears  to  hear."  And  the  leaUm- 
tion  of  the  failure  of  love,  as  Mii^awi  had 
conceived  it,  "in  fuhiess  to  fulfil  itself,''  the 
breaking  down  of  the  last  barrier  between 
self  and  not-self,  adds  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
masterful  study  of  character.  HencefoeA 
Miriam  begins  to  know  the  higgler  law  of 
love  and  to  lament  her  own  offense  '*agaiDit 
the  light,"  a  sin  which  she  now  sees,  wrou^ 
ill  to  men,  aye,  even  to  the  man  she  loved. 

When  relieved  from  the  presence  of  her 
tormentors,  she  awaits  c<mdemnatioQ  wone, 
it  may  be,  than  the  death  with  whidi  they 
had  threatened  her — she  knows  not  what 
awful  form  it  wiU  take — ^to  her  come  the  swift 
words  which  convey  the  human  aspect  of 
the  central  message  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  that 
"God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.'* 
There  is  no  oondenmation  to  them  who  know 
that  Love  is  Law.  The  Christ  reveals  Love 
as  Life.  There  is  no  death.  And  became 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  there  to  show  her  thst 
Life  is  all,  and  that  death  if  not,  his  woidi 
"Go  and  sin  no  more""  are  to  her  as  natural 
and  as  compelling  as  the  joy  whic^  fblkms 
emancipation.  Death  and  fear  mn  not,  and 
therefore,  sin  cannot  be.  It  was  as  thou^ 
the  Master  had  said, — Go,  and  know  tluit 
sin  has  no  dominion.  The  Evangel  is  that 
mortals  need  not  sin.  The  only  constraint 
is  that  of  Love.  Jesus  has  made  it  known 
to  Miriam  that  the  law  of  Love  has  made  her 
"free  of  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Love 
yields  not  to  sin  or  death.  Love's  surrender 
is  to  Love.  It  reigns  supreme.  Its  Kingdom 
is  the  real  Idealism  which  c<mverts  the  Indi- 
vidual into  a  Social  force.  The  constraint 
of  Love  sets  him  free  to  manifest  the  leali^ 
of  Eternal  Life.  And  the  individual  w1k» 
does  this  work  is,  to  quote  the  author's  argu- 
ment to  the  poem,  "Triune, — body,  mind, 
spirit." 

A  subject,  made  difficult  because  of  the 
point-of-view  of  those  who  regard  law  as  law 
and  not  as  love,  who  conceive  God  as  a 
jealous  God  of  punishment  and  not  as  the 
spirit  of  Love,  has-  been  treated  ideally  in 
this  poem.  None  but  they  who  lealijR  and 
held  as  their  ideal  the  essential  oneness,  i,  #.« 
the  fitness,  the  hannony,  the  homofeiieily. 
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the  righteousness  of  triune  man — spirit,  mind, 
hodji  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
ideal  in  action,  can  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  Master's  manumission  and  consecration 
of  Miriam,  or  that  of  the  poem  which  our 
author  has  written.  The  condenmatory  ver- 
dict of  the  physical  man  leaves  the  culprit  in 
his  or  her  rebellious  ignorance.  It  takes  the 
verdict  of  the  triime  man  to  make  the  divine 
manifest — to  make  the  path  of  growth  and 
development  clear.  And  indeed,  is  it  not 
the  actual  fact  that  the  better  a  man  is  the 
gentler  he  is,  and  the  less  disposed  he  is  to 
condenm  ? 

The  poem  is  a  notable  achievement,  and 
b  one  of  which  American  art  may  well  be 
proud.  Its  development  and  constructive 
power  indicate  a  mind  of  very  uncommon 


order.  There  is  a  continuous  upbuflding  of 
interest  imtil  the  last  words  are  spoken.  The 
poem  is  didactic,  but  its  artistic  form  is 
preserved,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  situation  which  might  easily  have 
resulted  in  the  art  being,  at  all  events,  ob« 
scured  by  theological  discussion.  There  is 
in  it  a  lesson,  but  that  lesson  is  poetry,  and 
fine  poetry.  There  is  philosophy,  but  it  is 
so  essentially  human  that  it  becomes  the  poetry 
of  vibrating,  pulsing,  rhjrthmic  humanity.  I 
said  the  work  is  a  s3rmphony.  Such  it  is,  or, 
at  least,  a  S3rmphonic  Poem.  And  it  is  new. 
Melody,  harmony,  "ordiestration "  are  rich, 
fresh  and  inspired.  There  is  a  sense  of 
completion  about  it  all  which  enables  one  to 
say  that  its  music  is  poetry,  and  its  poetry, 
music.  D.  Ffrangcon-Davieb. 

London. 
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Ths  Malefactor.  By  £.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.804.  Price, $1.50. 
Boston:  little.  Brown  &  Company. 

NOT  SINCE  A  Prince  ofSinnert  has 
Mr.  Oppenheim  written  so  excellent 
a  novel  as  Ths  Malefactor.  While  many  of 
his  recent  stories  have  been  admirable  in  plot 
and  intensely  interesting,  as  is  everything  he 
writes,  they  have  shown  unmistakable  marks 
of  hasty  workmanship  and  been  more  or  less 
disappointing  to  those  who  felt  that  the  author 
was  capable  of  better  things. 

In  The  Malefactor^  however,  we  have  a 
story  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  Mr. 
Oppenheim*s  earlier  work.  It  is  a  fine 
psychological  study  of  a  man  who  goes  to 
prison  for  an  offense  which  he  did  not  comnut, 
in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of  a  vain  and 
frivolous  woman  who  could  have  lifted  by  a 
word  the  cloud  of  suspicion  which  hung  over 
him.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  comes  out, 
an  embittered  man,  determined  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  make  others  suffer  as  he  has 
suffered.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  succeeds  afford  the 
material  for  the  plot  of  the  story. 

Had  Mr.  Oppenheim  been  content  to  make 
the  outcome  of  the  story  a  little  less  obvious 

^Booki  inUnded  for  review  in  Ths  Amcn a  should  be 
AddreHed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  DepartaMBt,  Turn 
AxsMA,  Boeton,  Mms. 


from  the  beginning,  the  novel  would  have 
gained  in  strength,  but  barring  this  defect, 
Uie  book  is  an  exceedingly  good  piece  of  work, 
in  which  all  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
while  it  brings  out  deariy  the  futility  of  all 
efforts  to  secure  satisfaction  or  happiness  so 
long  as  the  heart  is  filled  with  hate  and  re- 
sentment. Ainr  C.  Rich. 


The  White  Cat.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  890.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

In  choosing  the  fascinating  mystery  of 
dual  personality  as  the  theme  of  his  latest 
novel.  The  White  Cat,  Mr.  Burgess  has  dcT 
parted  from  the  literary  fields  formerly  fre- 
quented by  him  and  has  attempted  work  of 
a  more  serious  character  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  from  his  prolific  pen. 

T?ie  White  Cat  b  an  exciting  and  rather 
well  written  story  of  a  young  woman  who  is 
the  victim,  as  she  supposes,  of  amnesia,  her 
lapses  of  memory  occurring  about  one  day 
in  every  seven.  For  a  long  time  she  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  during  these  periods 
another  personality  inhabits  her  body — a 
personality  in  every  way  inferior  to  her  real 
self  and  whose  presence,  for  selfish  and  un- 
worthy reasons  of  his  own,  is  encouraged  by 
the  physician  who  the  giri  believes  is  striving 
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to  help  her  gain  her  normal  ooadhion.  A 
young  architect,  whose  automobile  is  wrecked 
near  her  home,  becomes  interested  in  her  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  true  Joj  Fielding. 
Thenceforth  he  wages  a  bitter  battle  widi 
Dr.  Copin  in  an  effort  to  free  his  sweetheart 
from  the  domination  of  the  lower  personality 
whoiie  entrance  into  Joy's  body  the  physician 


is  enoooraging  by  means  of  hypnotic  swages- 
tions.  A  deVotied  ookxed  girl,  some  remark- 
able collies  and  a  high-daas  Chinaman,  who 
is  in  hiding  from  the  tong  to  iHiidi  he  bdongi, 
all  add  to  the  interest  of  the  stxiry,  whidi 
mores  siriftly  from  the  opening  pages  and 
culminates  in  a  highly  melodramatic  cKmaz. 

AicT  C.  Rich. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHAT  WITH   OUR   READERS. 


WK  IIKLIRVR  this  issue  wiD  be  found  to  be 
one  of  tb«  stioogest  and  most  interesdng 
numlKsrs  of  Thb  Arena  that  has  ever  appeared 
lU  oimUeaU  are  varied  in  cbaracter  and  vital  in 
iMr  grasp  upon  great  living  questions  in  the  do- 
maiM  of  politics,  economics,  education,  social 
adJtjutnient,  reUgkm.  philosophy  and  art,  and  the 
writers  are  admirably  equipped  to  competently 
discuss  the  subjects  they  treat. 

Take,  for  example,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Trust" 
No  man.  we  think,  in  America  is  better  qualified 
to  cotisicler  the  trust  question  in  a  masterly  manner 
than  John  Moody,  the  author  of  The  Truth  About 
ikt  Truits.  the  most  monumental  and  illuminating 
work  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Moody, 
who  is  the  well-known  publisher  of  Moody* 9  Maga* 
»n$t  is  one  of  the  best-informed  authorities  on 
economic  subjects  in  America's  great  metropolis. 
He  is  a  fundamental  thinker,  a  aSapg  upholaer  of 
Direct-IiCgislation,  Public-Ownership  and  other 
issues  in  a  really  practical  programme  of  progress. 

In  '*The  False  Note  m  the  Modernization  of 
Germany,"  our  brilliant  and  authoritative  oorre- 
s|M)n(linit  in  Germany,  Maynaid  Butier,  contributes 
a  ]>a|)er  of  international  mterest.  This  writer  is 
oue  of  the  closest  observers  and  most  competent 
essayists  in  Kurope.  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  those  of  a  nund  thoroughly  trained  to  consider 
all  factors  involved  in  a  great  theme  and  to  go  to 
the  root  of  an  important  question. 

In  the  paper  on  "The  Spirit  vernu  the  Letter  of 
the  Oeeda.^  bv  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Kieffer,  DJ)..  we 
have  a  masterly  plea  for  a  broader  spirit  in  the 
treatment  of  Christian  dogmas.  The  author  is  one 
of  the  very  able  dercyinan  of  the  EpiscoDal  Churdi 
who  while  ^winff  M  in  the  service  ol  Christianity, 
has  maintamed  the  liberal,  truth-loving  spirit  and 
the  larger  faith  that  are  so  beautifully  characteristic 
of  youth. 

In  the  dimiain  of  religious  thought  we  also  pre- 
sent a  i^aper  of  real  vahie  to  those  who  would  know 
of  the  essence  of  a  faith  or  belief  before  iudginir  it, 
in  "IV  Mranina  of  Christian  Science."  byT^D. 
MKVackan,  AAl.  The  author  of  thb  pi^wr  is  a 
STuduate  of  l>iuily  CoUege.  Hartford,  Oonnecticut. 
He  is  the  auUnv  of  many  scholarly  works  which 
have  in^rvn  him  an  enviable  place  amonc  present- 
day  wrttenu  FWr  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
tibe  First  Readtv  of  llie  First  lliuith  of  Ourirt, 
Scientisl*  of  lloslon.  He  is.  therefoses.  well  qualified 
to  nresent  the  teachings  of  Chintian  ScMooe  in  aa 
anworilalive  auumer*  The  ittuslraliQBs  of  Chris- 
ScMo^  ehttiehes  whkh  aceompaBr  this 
il  the  series  of  pictia«B  el  e^Mr 
af   the  r-.       ^ 


peered  in  the  January  Arena  and  indicate  the 
marvelous  strides  that  the  new  belief  has  Bsade,  ei- 
pecially  if  the  reader  remembers  that  the  first  cfanrdi 
of  the  denomination  was  built  no  earlier  than  1898. 

Passing  from  religion  to  the  domain  of  philosophf 
and  the  drama,  we  find  in  Mr.  Charfes  Kkm  s 
piq)er  a  deeply  instructive  and  suggestive  discusnm 
of  a  very  unportant  theme.  Mr.  Klein,  as  oar 
readers  laiow,  is  the  author  of  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,"  "The  Music  Master"  and  "The  Daughtoi 
of  Men,"  the  most  vital  and  popular  of  reoeat 
American  plap.  Following  this  paper  wiD  be 
found  a  contnbution  of  the  stage  as  a  factor  for 
proffress,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  The  Arena. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Bennett's  paper  dealinff  with  our 
present  status  in  regard  to  industrial  emdencv  11  a 
contribution  that  every  thinking  American  should 
peruse.  It  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  vanitjr  ol  the 
shallow-minded  as  the  bora  of  superficial  and 
boastful  papers  that  have  ai^>eared  from  the  buieans 
and  sanctums  where  the  discerning  ones  have 
learned  to  look  for  insjMred  utterances  made  in 
behalf  of  hi^h  tariff  ot  in  defense  of  trusts  and 
monopolies,  out  it  is  a  profoundly  thou|^tful  con- 
tribution.   The  authOT  is  an  able  and  dear-thinkiDC 
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ioumalist, — a  man  trained  to  get  at  the  bottom  . 
facts  and  statistics,  to  find  their  siginificanoe  and 
to  generalise  luminously  upon  given  data. 

Ci  Professor  Edwin  Maxqr's  artide  on  "The  Re- 
construction of  the  House  of  Lords"  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  larser  world  problems  which 
must  be  of  interest  to  ul  thoushtrul  people,  and 
especially  will  it  a{M>eal  to  Rngjisn-speaki 

in  "Why the  Catholic  Chmdi  Oppoees 
win  be  foimd  a  timdv  contribution  ol  vahie  to  those 
who  have,  noticed  the  general  attadcs  ol  lale  on 
Sodaliam  all  ak>ng  the  hne,  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
publicists,  priests  and  prdates.  uk  the  piesenoe 
of  such  a  general  assauh  it  is  important  that  the 
other  side  he  heard,  espedaUy  as  much  of  what  hai 
been  uttered  as  repraentinff  caidinal  tenets  of 
Socialism  is  so  grotesquely  absurd  and  nntnie  as 
to  be  thoroi^ghty  misleading  to  peisuus  Igootaat  of 
what  Socialism  aims  to  achieve.  The  pa^  we 
nresent  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  ni^htest 
Sodahst  editorial  writers  ui  Aocnca,— a  man  whs 
was  bom  and  reared  inaa  Irish-Cathofic  home. 

Though  the  above  are  not  near^altifee  featBrai 
of  the  present  issue  of  Tbs  Aaixa.  thegr  are  saf- 
ficient  to  show  how  wide  in  laase  ol  thoi^ght»  how 
able  in  preeentatkwi  and  how  vital  are  tihe  "^ 
moothk  appearing 
.  with  tte  e£»ORal  i 
paper  leccnthr 

VJfaslfiMSCf 
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We  d9  noi  take  poeeetaJen 
Then  maUer  «• 
Wkm^Uhe  f 


ef  am  idme^  hui  art  pnmetnd 
force  ui  into  the  ormo, 
tM  muH  fight  for  thmx^^- 
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THE  STORY  OF  TWO  OLIGARCHIES. 


Bt  Pbofbssob  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Ph.D. 


WHAT  SUDDEN  and  radical 
changes  time  brings  upon  us! 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  very  clever  book 
appeared  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
controlled  the  political  policy  of  the 
nation.  One  could  not  dispute  the  con- 
clusion. In  the  palmy  days  of  Randall 
and  Carlisle  the  House  ruled  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Speaker  ruled  the  House. 
The  country  waited  to  hear  his  choice 
of  Chairman  for  the  Conmiittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  know  whether  he  and 
his  advisers  had  decided  to  give  the 
nation  free  trade  or  protection,  to  pre- 
scribe an  economical  or  a  liberal  policy 
for  the  coming  two  years.  His  faithful 
supporters  on  the  floor  were  rewarded 
with  committee  assignments  which  gave 
them  prestige  in  the  House  i^d  before 
the  people.  His  open  enemies,  when 
such  could  be  found,  or  the  men  whose 
hostility  could  be  neglected,  were  shelved 
in  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 

How  the  House  has  fallen  from  its 
high  estate  and  the  Speaker  with  it! 
Who  cares  to-day  whether  it  favors  or 
opposes  a  judicial  review  of  the  decisions 
of  the   Inter-State   Commerce   Commis- 
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sion,  the  retention  of  the  present  rates 
on  products  from  the  Philippines  or  the 
reduction  of  them?  The  settlement  of 
such  matters  now  rests  with  its  lord  and 
master  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
The  senators  wink  at  one  another,  as 
did  the  Roman  augurs,  when  ev^i  such 
a  skilful  leader  and  clever  tactician  as 
the  present  Speaker  announces  his  in- 
tention to  have  the  House  treated  as  a 
coordinate  legislative  body.  If  the  Senate 
is  in  a  generous  mood,  by  making  some 
trifling  concessions  in  the  matter  of  form 
to  the  conferrees  from  the  House,  it 
may  allow  the  Speaker  to  '"save  his 
face,"  as  the  Washington  correspond^its 
put  it.  This  gracious  course  it  took 
in  the  statehood  dispute  and  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  House  by  its  condescen- 
sion, but  concessions  on  points  of  serious 
moment  a  sovereign  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  To  the  House  the 
situation  is  a  ]aii  accompli.  The  meas- 
ures which  it  sends  up  to  the  Senate,  are 
like  petitions  to  a  ruler,  to  be  received 
and  enacted  into  laws  with  radical 
changes,  if  the  Senate  finds  something 
of  merit  in  them,  or  rejected  altogether, 
or  left  unconsidered  in  committee.  That 
the  House  accepts  the  situation  seems 
to  be  clear  from  the  loose  form  in  which 
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it  leaves  important  propositions,  like  the 
rate  bill.    Why  spend  time  in  perfect- 
ing a  measure  when  the  real  business  of 
legislation  is  carried  on  elsewhere  ?  Why 
trouble   oneself  with   consistency*   com- 
pleteness, or  constitutionality,  when  an- 
other body  will  settle  all  these  questions 
as  seems  best  to  it  ?    And  yet  the  House 
finds  useful  work  to  do  under  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.    The 
projects  which  are  laid  before  it  and  the 
discussions  which  take  place  in  it  are 
pubUshed  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the   trend   and   the   strength   of  public 
sentiment  before  it  takes  up  a  matter  for 
action.     It  is  rarely  obliged,  therefore, 
to  change  its  attitude  on  a  question  on 
acct>unt  of  an  imexpectedly  strong  pop- 
ular feeling  against  its  course.     Furtiier- 
more,  since  the  House  is  carried  along 
more  easily  than  the  Senate  by  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  and  since  it  can 
take    action    quickly,    inasmuch    as    it 
would  be  useless  labor  for  it  to  take  time 
to  perfect  its  measures,  the  Senate  rarely 
finds  it  necessary  to  initiate  important 
legislation,    but   can    wait   until    public 
opinion    has    been    tested    through    the 
medium  of  the  House.    The  late  Speaker 
Reed  is  said  to  have  thanked  Grod  that 
''the  House  was  not  a  deliberative  body.'* 
Were  he  living  now  he  might  express 
thankfulness  or  regret  that  it  is  not  a 
legislative  body. 

This  elimination  of  the  House  from 
the  control  of  the  government  has  nar- 
rowed down  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
to  the  Senate  and  the  President,  just  as  the 
death  of  Crassus  in  the  waning  years  of 
the  Roman  Republic  brought  the  other 
two  members  of  the  First  Roman  Tri- 
umvirate face  to  face,  precipitated  a 
conflict  between  them,  and  made  the 
triumph  of  Caesar  or  Pompey  inevitable. 
This  second  stage  in  the  Spate's  struggle 
for  supremacy  is  intensified  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  presidential  chair  holds  posi- 
tive views  on  public  questions  and  insists 
upon    them    vigorously.    Few    political 
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or  social  abuses  escape  his  eye,  and  a 
fair  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  the  day, 
with  remedies  for  them,  might  be  drawn 
up  from  his  messages  and  personal  let- 
ters.   This  passion,  for  reform  is  caviar 
to  so  conservative  a  body  as  the  Senate. 
To  make  the  matter  worse  the  great  ma- 
jority which  he  received  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election  made  him  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  tribime  of  the  people,  and  in 
his  contest  with  the  Senate  he  has  be- 
lieved   that    public    opinion    supported 
him.    Then,  too,  as  if  in  antidpatioQ 
of  the  future,  on  the  night  of  his  electi(m 
he  annoimced  that  he  would  not  accept 
a  renomination,  and  thus  made  it  known 
that  the  fear  of  arousing  enmities  which 
would  prejudice  his  political  future  would 
not  influence  his  action.     It  has  been 
remarked  also  that  no  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors took  so  active  a  part  in  the  actual 
work    of   legislation    as    he    has    done. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  probably 
no  president  has  intervened  in  legislative 
matters  in  so  public  a  way,  as  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House.     In  fact, 
the  element  of  publicity  is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  features  of  Uie  struggle,  and 
draws  tight  the  lines  of  battle  between 
the  parties  to  the  contest.    The  Presi- 
dent makes  a  legislative  project  his  own 
cause,  and  his  personal  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  a  rate  bill,  a  pure  food  bill  or  a 
Santo   Domingo   biU,   is   recognized   by 
both   its    friends   and   its   enemies.    It 
happens,  too,  that  most  of  the  issues 
which  have  arisen  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  are  issues  upon  which  a 
deep    interest    is    felt    throughout    the 
country.     The     lists     are     open;    the 
trumpet  has  sounded,  and  the  people 
are    watching   the    outcome.    Will    the 
Senate  unhorse  this  antagonist  as  it  did 
its  other  rival,  or  will  it  be  borne  down 
by  the  fierceness  of  his  charge?    Are 
we   gradually  passing  over  to   an   oli- 
garchical form  of  government,  or  to  a 
democratic  empire? 

One  is  tempted  to  turn  back  in  history 
to  another  great  struggle  between  an 
ambitious  oligarchy  and  a  chief  magis- 
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trate,  to  the  struggle  between  the  Roman 
senate  and  consul,  to  see  if  it  will  throw 
any  light  on  the  present  situation.  The 
comparison  is  tempting  because  the 
Roman  oligarchy,  like  our  own,  had  to 
face  a  legislative  and  an  executive  rival, 
and  history  gives  us  in  some  details  the 
story  of  its  contest  with  both  of  its  com- 
petitors. The  similar  character  of  the 
two  cases  is  the  more  striking  because 
in  its  essence  the  Roman  governmental 
system  was  not  unlike  our  own,  and 
because  the  relation  of  the  three  con- 
tending parties  was  nearly  the  same  as 
it  is  with  us.  In  their  senate  and  popular 
assembly  the  Romans  had  practicidly  a 
bicameral  system.  Within  certain  limits, 
bills,  after  approval  by  the  senate,  were 
laid  before  the  assembly  for  adoption  or 
rejection.  The  two  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature were  independent  of  each  other. 
One  was  popular  in  its  character;  the 
other  was  a  body  of  picked  men,  farther 
removed  from  public  opinion.  The  con- 
sul, like  our  president,  was  an  elective 
officer,  and  not  a  minister  whose  term  of 
office  could  be  cut  short  by  the  one  or  the 
other  legislative  body.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  circumstances 
which  gave  the  Roman  senate  its  ascend- 
ency over  its  legislative  rival  with  the 
corresponding  situation  in  this  coimtry, 
but  the  triumph  of  our  own  Senate  over 
the  House,  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, is  complete.  Our  interest  lies 
in  the  battie  which  is  on,  not  in  the  con- 
test which  is  setded,  so  that  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  comparison  in  its 
broad  outlines  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Roman  senate  and  consul  and  the 
one  which  we  are  witnessing  to-day, 
between  our  own  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  already  observed  in  a  general 
way  that  the  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween the  oligarchy  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  two  cases  are  similar.  This 
fact  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  we 
compare  the  membership  and  functions 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  body. 

Roman  senators  did  not  inherit  their 


positions,  nor  were  they  appointed  to 
them,  but  they  received  them  by  election. 
This  common  characteristic  differentiates 
the  Roman  senate  and  our  own  Senate 
from  most  upper  houses  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  but  the  choice  of  senators 
in  Rome  was  not  made  directiy  by  the 
people  any  more  than  it  is  with  us.  The 
great  majority  of  our  senators  are  ex- 
perienced politicians,  and  have  held  their 
seats  for  many  years.  This  was  trae  of 
Roman  senators  also.  Many  of  our  sen- 
ators are  rich  men;  so  were  the  Roman 
senators,  and  one  of  the  two  bodies  could 
be  called  a  rich  man's  club  as  properiy 
as  the  other. 

A  still  more  characteristic  point  of 
resemblance  lies  in  the  existence  of  a 
strong  esprit  de  corps  in  both  bodies. 
Senatorial  courtesy  was  as  marked  in 
Rome  is  it  is  in  Washington,  and  made 
Senators  stand  as  a  imit  against  the 
administration  when  the  claims  of  their 
order  or  their  individual  rights  or  privi- 
leges were  involved.  Perhaps  this  senti- 
ment was  even  stronger  in  the  Roman 
body  than  it  is  in  our  Upper  House,  for 
its  members  constituted  a  class  recog- 
nized by  law,  a  class  with  power  to 
transmit  some  of  its  privil^es  to  its 
descendants.  In  this  connection  two 
or  three  peculiarities  in  Roman  parlia- 
m^itary  procedure  are  interesting.  In 
its  palmy  days  the  senate  kept  np  minutes, 
did  not  require  a  cpiorum,  and  did  not 
have  motions  set  down  in  writing.  This 
is  a  strange  state  of  affairs  among  a 
people  so  methodical  as  the  Romans 
and  so  gifted  with  political  genius  as 
they  were.  It  does  not  indicate  a  high 
state  of  political  honor  among  them,  for 
corruption  and  chicanery  were  rife  in 
politics,  but  it  is  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  senate. 
Evidently  these  lax  methods  of  doing 
business  had  come  down  bom  early 
times,  and  it  had  never  been  found  neces- 
sary to  revise  them.  A  long  experience 
witli  them  had  shown  that  no  matter 
what  party  advantages  or  personal  privi- 
leges were  at  stake  a  member  would 
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observe  the  principles  of  senatorial  cour- 
tesy and  the  traditions  of  the  senate. 
When  he  elaborated  his  motion  and  set 
it  down  in  written  form  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  senate  he  could  be 
trusted  not  to  change  the  esisential  char- 
acter which  he  had  given  to  it  in  his  oral 
statement.  This  feeling  of  solidarity 
was  strengthened  in  the  Roman  senate 
and  is  supported  in  our  Upper  House 
by  a  long  and  honorable  tradition,  and 
by  noteworthy  achievements  for  the 
state.  The  office  of  chief  executive  has 
no  such  traditional  meaning.  It  is  the 
individual  consul  Cicero  who  suppressed 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  or  the  in- 
dividual President  Lincoln  who  issues 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  but 
it  is  the  Roman  senate  or  the  United 
States  Senate  which,  by  its  power  to 
ratify  treaties  and  confirm  appointments, 
controlled  foreign  relations  before  the 
birth  of  a  Cicero  or  a  Lincoln  and  will 
control  them  after  the  brief  term  of  a 
particular  chief  executive  is  ended.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  such  a  long  line  of 
achievements  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Presidents  may  come  and  presidents 
may  go,  but  the  Senate  goes  on  forever. 
We  have  taken  warning  from  Roman 
history  in  one  respect.  In  our  dread  of 
Csesarism,  popular  prejudice  has  limited 
the  president's  tenure  of  office  to  eight 
years,  but  we  have  not  noticed  the  Roman 
senator's  long  term  of  office,  and  studied 
its  effect  on  democratic  government  in 
Rome.  Cicero  and  Catulus  held  their 
positions  as  senators  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  their  length  of  service  was 
by  no  means  exceptional.  They  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  traditions 
of  the  senate,  and  were  always  watching 
to  maintain  and  extend  its  dignity  and 
influence.  Their  familiarity  with  pre- 
cedents and  with  the  transaction  of 
business,  even  more  than  their  ability, 
gave  them  a  recognized  leadership  in  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
had  succeeded  another  group  of  experi- 
enced leaders,  and  would  be  followed 
by    men    like    unto    themselves.    They 


gave  continuity  to  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  senate,  just  as  the  Allisons, 
Aldriches,  and  Morgans  preserve  invio- 
late the  traditions  of  our  Senate.  There 
is  no  such  element  of  continuity  in  the 
presidency  any  more  than  there  was  in 
the  consulship.  A  chief  executive  with 
a  limited  term  of  office  scarcely  learns 
where  his  strength  and  weakness  lie 
before  he  must  give  way  to  a  succesteor. 
His  attention  is  centered  rather  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  the  promises  which 
he  has  made  to  the  electors,  upon  the 
preservation  of  party  unity,  or  the  fur- 
therance of  his  chances  for  renomination, 
than  upon  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  dignity  of  the  presidential  office. 
The  prestige  of  the  position  suffers,  as 
did  that  of  the  consulship,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  purpose  which  char- 
acterizes the  two  contending  parties. 

We  have  noticed  briefly  the  similarity 
between  the  Roman  senate  and  our  own 
in  the  matter  of  membership  and  char- 
acter. Let  us  look  at  the  characteristic 
functions  of  the  two  bodies.  One  source 
of  power  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  uses  most  effectively  in  coercing  the 
president  is  its  right  to  confirm  appoint- 
ments. Thanks  to  this  privilege  idmost 
all  our  federal  officials  are  chosen  by 
senators,  not  by  the  President,  and  the 
Senate's  political  influence  and  its  con- 
trol of  the  administration  is  thereby 
tremendously  strengthened.  The  Roman 
senate  used  the  same  weapon  against 
the  consul  with  like  effect.  Grovemor- 
ships  abroad  and  other  important  ap- 
pointive offices  were  given  to  men  who 
were  faithful  to  the  senate,  and  those 
who  opposed  it  suffered  for  their  temerity. 
A  recalcitrant  consul  of  Cicero's  day, 
for  instance,  lost  the  great  prize  of  the 
governorship  of  Asia  for  his  rashness  in 
making  some  poUtical  speeches  against 
a  measure  which  the  senate  favored. 
Caesar,  too,  who  opposed  the  senate  dur- 
ing his  consulship,  would  have  had  a 
forest  and  a  marsh  for  his  province  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  if  the  senate 
had  had  its  way.     So  clearly  did  Grsius 
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Gracchus,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
senate,  understand  this  fact,  that  he 
made  a  determined  onslaught  upon  the 
senate's  power  to  use  the  offices  in  re- 
warding its  friends  and  maintaining  its 
prestige. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  1,  when 
the  legislative  year  opened,  the  presiding 
consul  made  a  statement  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  senate  the  matters  which  he 
thought  deserved  its  consideration,  very 
much  as  our  President  does  in  his  mes- 
sages. The  Roman  senate  well  imder- 
stood  that  nothing  discredits  an  adminis- 
tration so  completely  as  to  thwart  its 
policy  by  rejecting  or  shelving  its  pro- 
posals, or  by  adopting  them  in  sudi  a 
form  that  their  author  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  accept  the  substitutes  or  not. 
In  refusing  at  its  late  sessions  to  pass 
bills  establishing  a  protectorate  over  Santo 
Domingo,  regulating  insurance,  and  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  Philippine  goods, 
and  in  its  treatment  of  the  President's 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  railway  rates, 
the  Senate  was  following  a  course  which 
its  prototype  followed  on  many  occasions. 
It  makes  Uttle  difference  whether  the 
motives  which  actuate  a  legislative  body 
in  such  action  are  patriotic  or  selfish, 
the  chief  executive  is  chagrined,  his  failure 
is  apparent  to  the  country,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  law-making  body  is  ex- 
alted at  his  expense. 

We  had  occasion  to  speak  a  few  mom- 
ents ago,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Roman 
senate  and  our  own.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Roman  tradition,  and  that  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  gave  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  no 
share  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
So  long  as  we  followed  our  policy  of 
isolation  the  Senate's  right  to  accept  or 
reject  a  treaty  was  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  but  now  that  we  have 
become  a  world-power,  have  acquired 
colonies  in  remote  parts,  have  assumed 
a  quasi -protectorate  over  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  and   have  even   ventured 


into  the  arena  of  European  politics,  this 
function  of  the  Senate  acquires  an  added 
importance,  and  the  Senate  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  new  chance  to  increase 
its  power  which  the  change  in  national 
poUcy  has  thrown  in  its  way.  Its  treat- 
ment of  arbitration  and  reciprocity  treaties 
has  shown  the  President  that  it  and  not 
he  controls  our  permanent  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  The  President's 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  has  gone  the 
way  of  his  power  to  appoint  to  office. 
It  was  so  in  Rome.  The  consul  repre- 
sented the  nation  in  its  dealings  with 
foreign  powers,  but  the  senate  easily 
reduced  him  to  the  position  of  an  inter- 
mediary between  itself  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  concerned,  and 
as  Roman  interests  abroad  increased  the 
influence  of  the  senate  was  correspond- 
ingly augmented,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  chief  executive. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
almost  alone  among  great  legislative 
bodies  in  not  adopting  cloture.  The 
history  of  the  last  few  years  bears  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  advantage  under  the 
bicameral  isystem  enjoyed  by  the  body 
which  allows  unlimited  debate  over  the 
coordinate  assembly  which  limits  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  the  downfall  of  the  House 
may  be  traced  more  directiy  to  its  intro- 
duction of  cloture  than  to  any  other  one 
cause.  A  bare  majority  may  push  a  bill 
through  the  House,  but  it  may  fail  utterly 
in  the  Senate,  as  did  the  Force  Bill,  and 
the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  or  it  may  be  exas- 
peratingly  delayed  or  radically  amended, 
unless  it  satisfies  all  the  members  in  the 
Upper  House.  Consequently  a  bill,  to 
become  a  law,  must  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Senate  rather  than  of  the  House. 
This  parliamentary  weapon  can  be  used 
with  equal  effect  against  a  chief  magis- 
trate, as  the  history  of  the  Senate  during 
the  last  few  years  abundantiy  shows. 
Strangely  enough  the  Roman  senate 
allowed  its  members  the  same  privilege. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  the  irrepressible 
Cato  was  filibustering  against  an  agrarian 
measure    which    the    presiding    consul. 
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Caesar,  was  very  anxious  to  pass.  Csesar 
ordered  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  remove 
him.  Cato  was  removed,  but  the  entire 
senate  followed  him  from  the  house,  and 
no  magistrate  ever  again  attempted  to 
Umit  debate. 

Making  use  of  the  tactical  advantages 
which  we  have  outlined  above,  and  our 
Senate  has  the  same  elements  of  strength, 
the  Roman  senate,  as  we  know,  reduced 
the  chief  magistrate  to  the  position  of  its 
minister,  and  made  itself  undisputed 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
to  whom  our  own  president  has  lately 
been  compared,  first  ventured  to  question 
its  supremacy,  and  the  uprising  against 
the  senatorial  oligarchy  which  he  organ- 
ized attained  its  success  in  the  next 
century  in  the  democratic  empire  of 
Julius  Csesar.  Among  the  immediate 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  senate,  two  stand  out  with 
special  prominence,  its  class-prejudice 
and  its  inefficiency.  It  represented  the 
wealth  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  times. 
It  was  strangely  deaf  to  public  sentiment. 
It  opposed  popular  leaders  like  the 
Gracchi  and  Caesar  without  justice  or 
tact,  and  failed  to  notice  that  the  tide 
was  setting  toward  democracy.  It  was 
chauvinistic  in  its  foreign  policy,  as  our 
own  Senate  has  shown  itself  in  its  treat- 


ment of  the  arbitration  treaties,  for  in- 
stance, and  this  attitude  was  not  adapted 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole 
empire.  Its  second  point  of  weakness, 
its  inefficiency,  showed  itself,  not  so  mudi 
in  its  failure  to  manage  the  govemm^it 
well,  as  in  its  failure  to  manage  itself. 
One  of  its  chief  sources  of  strength  in 
its  struggle  with  its  rivals  became  in  the 
end  a  fatal  source  of  weakness.  In  the 
last  few  years  of  the  Republic  a  doxeai 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  a  single 
member  by  *' talking  against  time"  pre- 
vented his  colleagues  from  taking  the 
action  which  they  desired.  It  was  in 
fact  the  obstructive  tactics  of  Cato  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  above  which  drove 
Caesar  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
situation  by  ignoring  the  senate  and  by 
carrying  his  measures  in  the  popular 
assembly  in  spite  of  senatorial  opposi- 
tion. This  step  broke  the  primacy  of 
the  senate,  and  it  never  regained  its 
prestige.  For  the  sake  of  completeness 
we  have  followed  the  story  of  the  Roman 
senate  to  the  end.  It  would  be  rash  to 
predict  a  like  outcome  at  some  future 
day  in  the  struggle  between  the  Senate 
and  the  President,  but  the  fable  teaches 
us  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  Frank  Fbost  Abbott. 

University  of  Chicago^  Chicago^  III. 
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Bt  GbOBGB  STLVEBfEB  VlEBECK. 


AN  AMERICAN  viewing  the  Ufe 
literary  of  modem  Germany  can- 
not but  pause  in  wonder  and  ask  himself. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Are  the  people 
mad?  Surely  there  are  many  things  to 
warrant  this  conclusion.  *' Attraction  at 
any  price"  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
many  of  their  writers,  ''and  if  you  can't 
be  original,  be,  at  least,  indecent  and 
bizarre.** 


Perhaps  we  can  find  a  reason  and  an 
excuse  for  this.  The  seeming  sameness 
of  all  German  lyrics  has  often  been  re- 
marked upon.  The  very  language  seems 
to  sit  up  Uke  a  snake  and  bite  at  those 
who  attempt  to  clothe  the  new  thought 
in  new  form.  The  Chinese  classics 
were  written  by  one  man;  of  the  whole 
body  of  German  lyric  verse  it  might  be 
remarked,  not  widiout  a  semblance  of 
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truth,  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  Heine  and  two  other  fellows. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  stylistic  dis- 
tinction has  driven  men  of  real  genius, 
like  Amo  Holz  and  Stefan  Greorge,  and 
even  Liliencron,  to  take  refuge  in  man- 
nerisms. And  excessive  mannerisms, 
in  literature  as  in  life,  are  bad  manners. 
Stefan  George  and  Holz,  especially,  are 
form-mad.  They  no  longer  possess  form, 
but  are  possessed  by  it.  And  the  tragedy 
of  the  situation  is  that  their  form  is  often 
bad  form.  Holz,  for  instance,  discards 
meter,  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  often — treason. 
He  builds  up  his  poems  upon  (or  rather 
aroimd)  an  invisible  middle  ctxis  in  the 
form  of  pyramids,  erect  or  inverted. 
His  imagination  has  power  and  richness 
of  color,  he  has  flashes  of  thought,  yet 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  these 
fantastic  pyramidal  structures  are  likely 
to  be  as  enduring  as  their  Eygptian 
prototypes.  They  are  certainly  not  as 
impressive.  Linguistic  gynmastics  are 
not  poetry. 

Stefan  Greorge,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  adhering  more  closely  to  classic 
metrics,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
revolutionize  the  German  language.  He 
follows  his  model  Rossetti  even  to  the 
extent  of  Anglicizing  his  spelling.  For 
he  insists  on  beginning  every  noun  with 
a  small  letter,  and  only  occasionally, 
as  his  fancy  suggests,  capitalizes  an 
adjective.  A  book  on  his  literary  ten- 
dencies, published  some  years  ago,  bore 
the  inscription,  cribbed  from  the  Inten- 
iions:  **A  truth  in  art  is  that  whose 
contrary  is  also  true  ** — a  statement  which 
looks  to  me  more  like  an  enigma  than  an 
epigram,  though  Oscar  Wilde,  when  he 
wrote  it,  probably  attached  some  mean- 
ing to  it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Stefan  Greorge  presides  in  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes, in  some  Vienna  caf^,  over  a  circle 
of  admirers  whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  at  his 
feet  and  worship.  However  that  may 
be,  he  is  a  conscientious  artist,  a  magnifi- 
cent craftsman  in  words.  I  imagine 
that  he  would  be  quite  capable,  like  Mr. 
Wilde,  of  working  a  whole  forenoon  to 


take  one  conmia  out^of  a  jpoem,  and  the 
whole  afternoon  to  put  it  back. 

These  men  are  comparatively  reserved ; 
but  a  school  of  poetesses  has  arisen  which 
combines  with  complete  mastery  of  form 
an  equaUy  complete  abandonment  of 
morab.  First  and  foremost  in  this  school 
is  undoubtedly  **  Marie  Madeline," 
whose  genius  is  surpassed  only  by  her 
depravity.  At  sixteen  she  wrote  Auf 
Kyproif  a  book  of  wonderfully  melodious 
verse,  not  incomparable,  in  part  to 
Poem$  and  BaUads^  First  Series. 
Blended  with  these  elements  of  poetic 
power  were  indications  of  the  demi- 
viirge  behind  the  book,  who  was  soon 
to  develop  into  the  jaded  woman  of 
the  world.  Her  second  book  falls  far 
below  the  level  of  the  first,  and  for  this 
falling  off  she  tries  to  make  up  by  a 
superabundance  of  bad  taste.  Of  her 
earlier  verse  she  speaks  in  this  second 
and  mostly  frivolous  book  as  ''the 
lyric  emanations  of  puberty.'*  After  the 
vogue  which  her  work  attained  and  the 
greediness  with  which  young  Grermany 
devoured  its  morbid  elements,  a  horde 
of  imitators  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 
Of  these  ''Dolorosa''  surpasses  all  in 
morbidity  and  in  talent.  A  proper  dis- 
cussion of  much  of  her  subject-matter 
falls  into  the  domain  of  psychopathies, 
with  the  noveb  of  Sacher-Masoch  and 
de  Sade. 

But  the  writers  treated  of  in  this 
article  are  by  no  means  the  maddest. 
A  short  digression  from  reaUty  may 
bring  out  even  more  clearly  what  things 
are  possible  in  modem  Germany.  Some 
years  ago  I  wrote  a  hoax  article  on  a 
young  Grerman  poet  whom  I  chose  to 
call  Sylvio  Doerman,  and  whom  I  pre- 
tended to  have  visited  in  an  insane 
asylum  in  New  York.  I  dted  one  long 
poem  supposedly  written  by  this  wretched 
creature,  and  treating  of  the  passion 
entertained  by  a  female  corpse  for  a 
living  man.  I  printed  an  interview 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  young 
poet  used  to  be  in  love  with  a  mummy, 
and  was  at  present  enamored  of  a  skull. 
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The  result  was  a  host  of  letters,  one  of 
them  from  the  literary  editor  of  a  leading 
Berlin  newspaper,  who  asked  me  for 
more  information  about  this  imfortxmate, 
since  he  (the  editor)  was  writing  a  book 
about  mad  geniuses.  Another  inquirer 
wanted  to  know  whether  Doerman  was 
identical  with  a  young  Viennese  whose 
name  is  somewhat  similarly  spelled,  and 
who  is  at  present  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  realm  of  Grerman  letters,  not  the 
inmate  of  a  private  sanitarium. 

We  heard  some  time  ago  that  Greorge 
Bernard  Shaw,' better  known  as  G.  B.  S., 
and  Oscar  Wilde,  were  the  only  British 
authors  who  had  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  heard  in  the  literary  mad- 
house of  modem  Germany.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  For  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  startling  genius  of  these 
two  men,  they  hardly  represent  the  sanest 
elements  in  English  Uterature.  It  may 
surprise  us  that  Swinburne  is  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  first  selection  from 
his  poetry,  skilfully  done  into  German 
by  Otto  Hauser,  appeared  only  the  other 
day.  The  reason  is  that  Swinburne, 
the  great,  mad  Swinburne  of  "  Dolores  ** 
and  "Faustine"  ceased  writing  nearly 
fifteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  German  movement.  And  the 
Swinburne  known  to  youngest  Germany 
was  the  poet  whose  characteristics  Mr. 
George  Moore  summed  up  wittily  by 
saying  of  him  that  he  ''became  respect- 
able, moved  to  Putney  Hill,  and  sang  of 
his  Mother,  the  Sea." 

Some  time  ago  some  one  sent  me  the 
catalogue  of  a  great  modem  German 
pubUshing  house.  The  booklet  con- 
tained the  pictures  and  autobiographies 
of  a  number  of  authors.  It  is  quite  the 
thing  to  write  about  oneself  nowadays. 
But  then  one  should  be  either  dignified 
or  witty.  But  let  us  hear  the  autobi- 
ography of  Gustav  Wied,  advertised  as 
the  German  Mark  Twain.  (On  his  soul 
may  our  Lord  have  Clemency!) 

"I  was  bom  quickly  and  with  ease, 
March,    1858.     Confirmed,    *73.     Book- 


seller.' Flunked  on  Eicam.,  "SOr 
Flunked  again,  '81.  Hooted,  '90. 
Served  a  term  in  jail,  '91.  Married 
'96.  Begot  children,  built  house,  and 
shall  finally  die,  beloved  and  mourned, 
April  12,  1927." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wied  mistook  the  pro- 
fession of  the  clown  for  that  of  the 
humorist. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mysticism 
of  Else  Lasker-Schueler,  whom  (so  com- 
petent German  critics  assure  us)  "one 
cannot  rightfully  overlook  in  speaking 
of  the  modem  lyric"?  The  Lady  has 
chosen  to  cast  her  autobiography  into  a 
symboUc  fish-story,  or  ratiier  the  story 
of  a  fish.     I  translate  literally: 

"Surrendered  my  human  form  in 
fire-perilous  hour  for  the  scaly,  cooly 
form  of  a  tench,  and  floated  on  in  dill. 
But  was  enamored  of  several  carps, 
especially  one  in  changeant-blue,  who, 
however,  trod  on  my  love  with  fins. 
Yes,  then  I  began  to  poetize  wave — 
storm — ^flood,  roaring  songs.  And  as 
several  she-pikes  went  under,  I  was  cast 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  water  upon 
the  surface  where  I  was  caught  in  a  net. 
Styx  is  the  name  I  gave  my  book  out  of 
gratitude  to  my  arch-uncle  Charon  from 
whom  I  inherited  some  of  my  wisdom. 
Otherwise  I  am  poor  and  torn  like  a 
laciniated  bag-pipe  without  sound." 

No  one  seems  to  object  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  And  after  such  revelations  it 
does  not  surprise  us  to  find  some  strange 
self-accounts  in  Hans  Ostwald's  Songs 
from  the  Gutter,  an  anthology  which  con- 
tains some  admirable  pieces  and  some 
that  are  execrable.  Margaret  Beutler, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  poetesses  of  modem 
Germany,  declares  in  her  autobiography 
that  she  is  temperamentally  incapable 
of  entering  into  permanent  marital  rela- 
tions. And  the  late  Peter  Hille,  who 
would  have  been  something  of  a  ViUon 
had  he  been  more  of  a  poet,  explains  to 
us  that,  since  he  was  a  Westphalian,  he 
was    a    ''shameless    liar,    godless,    and 
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without  conscience."  But  who  in  the 
world,  except  the  representative  of  some 
matrimonial  agency,  wants  to  know 
whether  Margarete  Beutler  desires  per- 
manent conjugal  bliss  ?  And  Herr  Hille's 
veracity  in  his  private  life  is  a  matter  of 
interest  only  to  his  friends.  But  the 
exhibition  of  one's  private  affairs  for 
advertising  purposes  seems  to  know  no 
limit.  Only  a  month  or  two  ago,  Mr. 
Roda-Roda,  a  distinctly  minor  hght, 
startled  the  Grerman  public  by  annoimc- 
ing  his  "free  marriage"  to  a  certain 
baroness,  because  he  regarded  the  present 
legal  institution  of  marriage  as  inunoral. 
He  would  probably  have  been  made  the 
hero  of  the  day,  had  it  not  been  dis- 
covered in  time  that,  for  any  number  of 
years,  he  had  been  quite  conventially 
married  to  the  lady  in  question ! 

These  men  and  women,  though  they 
show  a  deplorable  lack  of  delicacy,  still 
keep  this  side  of  sheer  vulgarity.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  for  Franz  Wedekind 
and  his  disciple,  Erich  Muehsam.  It  is 
matter  for  no  slight  amusement,  by  the 
way,  that  Wekedind's  last  play,  "Hid- 
aUa,"  is  ^  bewildering  that  even  some 
of  the  knowing  Berlin  critics  have  con- 
fessed their  incapacity  to  understand  it. 
I  have  not  seen  the  play,  and  judging 
from  Wedekind's  contributions  to  this 
anthology  as  well  as  from  other  work  of 
his  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  have 
no  desire  to  read  it.  For,  in  Brigitte  J?., 
he  relates,  without  verbal  music  or  any 
attempt  at  artistic  effect,  but  with  a  cyn- 
ical leer  and  dialectic  affectation,  the 
corruption  of  a  young  servant-girl.  The 
poem  is  supposedly  humorous ! 

If  Wedekind  repels,  Muehsam  nause- 
ates. His  "  Amanda  "  surpasses  in  sheer 
nastiness  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 
With  the  same  sort  of  humor  as  his 
master,  he  describes  how  a  young  mother 
kills  her  illegitimate  child  by  throwing 
it  into  a  place  not  usually  thought  a  fit 
subject  for  poetry,  and  then  commits 
suicide.  Especially  touching  is  the  stanza 
in  which  he  relates  how,  at  a  touch  on 
the   button,   the   little   toe   of  the  child 


disappears,  last  of  all,  in  the  domestic 
whirlpool.  Herr  Muehsam  would  prpb- 
ably  say  that  this  poem  contains  the 
bitterest  of  social  satire.  But  surely 
there  is  something  rotten  in  a  society 
that  tolerates  this  sort  of  thing  and 
applauds  it.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  men  are  not  isolated 
phenomena.  They  represent  a  school 
of  poetry  and  find  their  way  into  the  best 
tnsig8t,zmes. 

To  detect  literary  currents  one  must 
read  current  ^terature;  above  all,  the 
comic  press.  There  beats  the  pulse  of 
the  nation.  Tell  me  what  amuses  you, 
and  I  \i^ll  tell  you  what  you  are.  The 
first  paper  to  be  mentioned  here  is 
Simplicissimv^^  which  in  a  way,  has 
long  ago  supplanted  the  more  harmless 
Fliegende  BlceUer.  Its  caricatures  are 
grotesque  and  often  obscene,  but  among 
its  brilliant  contributors  are  men  who' 
stand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  German 
letters.  Bureaucracy,  Militarism,  the 
Catholic  Church  and  Philistine  morality, 
are  the  targets  against  which  its  shafts 
are  directed.  Thus  it  has  become,  so 
to  speak,  a  very  center  of  disintegration, 
and  the  SimplicissimiLS-Stimmung,  or 
disgust  at  everything,  has  become  a  very 
genuine  factor  in  forming  the  temper  of 
the  nation.  How  far  this  paper  dares  to 
go  appears  from  the  fact  that  recently  it 
pubUshed  some  jokes  on  a  subject,  the 
discussion  of  which  was  confined  until 
then  to  medical  treatises  such  as  those 
by  Krafft-Ebing  and  Havelock  EUis,  but 
which  has  been  brought  to  notice  all  over 
Germany  by  debates  in  the  Reichstag 
and  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Wissen- 
schaftlich  -  HumaniUBres  -  Committee  of 
Berlin. 

SUghtly  more  conservative  and  no  less 
widely  read  is  the  Jtigend.  It,  too, 
prints  jokes  which  would  strike  the  aver- 
age American  as  decidedly  vulgar,  but 
perhaps  it  is  unfair  in  us  to  pass  judgment, 
as  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  is  so 
entirely  different.  The  illustrations  in 
the  Jugend  are  secessionistic  in  style. 
They  are  often  of  high  artistic  value  and 
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have  given  rise  to  the  JugendrSiyl. 
These  papers,  it  may  be  added,  despite 
of  occasional  lapses  into  vulgarity,  stand 
for  liberal  and  progressive  habits  and 
points  of  view,  and  are,  therefore,  salu- 
tary in  their  total  influence. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  exists  a  host 
of  scandalous  sheets  of  which  Das  Kleine 
WUzhlaU  and  Saiyr  are  perhaps  the  most 
malodorous.  Pornography  may  have 
its  place  in  human  Ufe,  but  it  should  not 
be  hawked  about  the  streets  for  five  or 
ten  pfennige. to  every  child  that  runs  to 
read.  Some  of  the  jokes  there  printed 
and  illustrated  are  such  as  club-men  at 
a  stag-party  would  not  tell  even  with 
subdued  breath.  And  the  worst  is  that 
there  is  nothing  sprightly  in  these  papers. 
The  stories  are  told,  not  with  the  smile 
of  the  subtle  racarUeur^  but  with  the 
broad  grin  of  coarseness,  and  to  their 
immorality  they  add  the  greater  sin  of 
dullness. 

At  what  conclusions  must  we  arrive? 
Is  modem  Grermany  really  mad?  Ele- 
ments of  madness  certainly  exist,  and 
they  involve  a  greater  part  of  the  people 
than  they  have  ever  before  done.  But 
here  is  a  ray  of  hope.  Even  if  they 
reach  one  million,  or  two,  or  three,  or 
four,  or  five, — ^these  millions  are  not  the 
German  nation.  And  if  we  consider  the 
sales  of  books,  figures  louder  even  than 
the  reckless  advertisement  of  the  modems 


tell  us  that  the  books  whose  cireulati<xi8 
went  into  the  hundred  thousands  are 
works  of  a  saner  character,  almost  old- 
fashioned,  such  as  OmtZ'Kraft^  Joem 
Uhi,  and  Die  Buddenbrucks,  And  after 
all,  in  modem  Grermany  at  its  maddest, 
there  are  traces  of  illuminating  thought 
and  vital  human  pathos.  Much  of  its  sin 
is  due  to  misdirected  energy  that  can  find 
no  political  outlet.  And  so,  too,  much  in 
the  actions  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  that  may 
strike  us  as  uncalled  for  interference  in 
matters  of  art,  is  due  to-ihe  desire  of  his 
healthy  nature  to  place  a  check  upon 
things  unwholesome  and  unclean. 

All  Grermany  is  in  a  process  of  fermoi- 
tation.  And  die  process  is  a  violent  <»ie. 
It  perturbs  the  land  to  its  very  depths 
and  brings  its  literary  g^us  to  the  verge 
of  min.  Perhaps  this  fermenting  mass 
may  become  a  rank  poison  which,  like  a 
a  pestilence,  will  infect  the  whole  nation, 
and  all  nations  in  turn.  Perhaps — and 
this  I  firmly  hope  and  believe — it  will  be 
converted  into  foaming  wine  that  shall 
be  the  delight  of  us  all.  But  a  great  war 
or  some  great  crisis  may  be  needed  to 
work  the  miracle  of  this  transformation, 
even  as  the  monks  were  wont  to  add  some 
sharp  ingredient  to  the  must,  so  as  to  stir 
their  vintage  and  to  make  it  sweet. 

Geobgb  Sylvester  Vdcbeck. 
New  York  City. 
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THE  MODERN  student  of  plant- 
life  no  longer  regards  the  object 
of  his  study  as  so  many  things  which 
merely  demand  classification  and  ar- 
rangement, and  whose  history  is  ex- 
hausted when  a  couple  of  Latin  or  Greek 
names  have  been  appended  to  each  speci- 
men.    On  the  contrary,  the  botanist  of 


to-day  seeks  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
plant-life.  For  him  the  jdant  is  no 
longer  an  inanimate  being,  but  stands 
revealed  as  an  organism  exhibiting  ani- 
mal functions,  many  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly as  well-defined  as  are  analogous 
traits  in  the  existence  of  the  animal. 
Plant  physiology  has  therefore  become 
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a  distinct  branch  of  natural  science,  and 
every  biologist  who  has  followed  it»  feek 
the  difficulty  which  confronts  him  in 
attempting  to  draw  a  Une  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  This  difficulty  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
organisms  that  are  claimed  by  both 
zoologists  and  botanists  as  belonging  to 
their  respective  departments  of  natural 
science. 

Every  living  body,  both  plant  and 
animal,  consists  in  its  embyronic  form 
of  a  single  cell,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  lowest  plants  and  the  lowest  animals 
are,  in  their  full-grown,  mature  state, 
merely  minute  single  cells.  From  this 
comparatively  neutral  starting  point,  in 
the  sense  of  presenting  the  minimum 
amount  of  differentiation,  one  important 
feature,  generally  stated  to  be  evolved 
only  by  the  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, is  the  speciaUzation  of  structure 
that  enables  animals  to  feed  on  organic 
matter  taken  into  the  body  in  a  solid 
form.  But  this,  as  I  shall  show,  is  not 
confined  to  animals  only.  A  second 
supposed  mark  of  distinction  is  the  posses- 
ion by  animals  of  a  nervous  system  which 
has  culminated  in  the  higher  groups  of 
animals  in  the  development,  not  onij  of 
special  senses,  but  of  sense-organs.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  lower  groups  of  organ- 
isms universally  classed  as  animals,  are 
entirely  destitute  of  every  structural 
trace  of  sense-organs  or  nervous  system. 

Although  no  trace  of  nerve^tissue  has 
been  found  in  any  member  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  yet  examples  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  nervous  system,  sensibility, 
and  consciousness,  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
Many  plants  manifest  distinct  movements 
which  are  responsible  to  external  agencies ; 
these  movements  agreeing  in  important 
and  essential  points  with  similar  move- 
ments shown  under  similar  circumstances 
in  connection  with  animals,  and  which  in 
the  latter  are  the  outcome  of  nervous 
excitement  or  brain-power. 

Some   will   naturally  exclaim:   **How 


can  plants  be  possessed  of  brain-power 
if  they  have  neither  brains  nor  nerve- 
tissue"?  And  yet  amongst  those  who 
have  dovoted  any  time  to  the  observation 
of  plant-life,  few,  if  any,  will  deny  the 
existence  not  only  of  instinct,  but  of  a 
power  much  higher,  and  which  runs  very 
closely  to  that  faculty  of  reasoning  which 
no  one  disputes  is  found  among  at  least 
the  higher  groups  of  animals.  A  few 
words  on  the  mechanism  connected  with 
animal  consciousness  may  at  this  point 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Including  the  genus  tuymo,  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  higher  genera  is,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  the  owner  of  a  mass  of 
gray  and  white  matter  generally  con- 
tained in  the  head,  known  as  the  brain. 
This  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  its  energy, 
movement  and  sensibiUty.  It  is  divided 
into  centers,  each  of  which  id  an  area 
for  the  conscious  perception  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sensory  impressions,  and 
also  for  the  transmission  of  energy  to  the 
various  muscles.  Ferrier,  Horsley,  and 
others,  have  mapped  out  the  brain  into 
motor  areas  and  centers.  The  term 
center  involves  the  following  mechanism: 
A  sensitive  surface;  a  nerve  going  to  a 
nerve-cell  or  group  of  nerve-cells  from 
which  passes  a  nerve-fiber  to  a  muscle. 
These  nerve-cells  discharge  impulses  to, 
and  receive  impressions  from,  tiie  nerve- 
fibers.  Each  center  has  nothing  to  do 
with  transmitting  to,  or  receiving  im- 
pulses from,  any  other  part  of  the  body 
than  that  to  which  it  is  connected. 

For  example,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  nerve  called  the  pneumogastric  is  the 
sensory  to  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  lungs  * 
and  stomach,  and  for  these  only;  simi- 
larly the  olfactory  nerve  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  sense  of  smell,  the  optic 
nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sight,  and  so  on 
every  portion  of  the  brain  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  to  have  exclusive 
functions.  So  the  brain  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  motor  or  engine  which  keeps 
the  wonderful  machinery  going  that  pro- 
duces all  the  various  complicated  move- 
ments  of  the   animal   frame.    But   all 
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motors  musty  in  the  first  instance,  be 
mider  the  control  of  some  power.  In 
the  mechanical  world  we  have  the  powers 
of  steam,  water,  and  electricity.  What 
then  is  the  power  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement,  etc.,  of  organized  beings  ?  Its 
existence  and  effects  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  permeates  not  only  the  animal  but 
also  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  may  be 
described  in  a  word  as  brain-fower.  It 
must  be  quite  evident  that  the  brain 
itself  is  not  the  source  of  this  power,  but 
merely  acts,  I  repeat,  as  an  intermediate 
motor.  This  motor  is  absent  in  plants, 
but  does  it  follow  that  the  power  or  force 
is  itself  non-existent?  It  is  entirely 
absent  in  some  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  admitted 
that  the  power  is  present.  For  instance, 
none  of  die  creatures  known  as  Protozoa 
have  any  signs  of  specialized  nerves  or 
brains  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  next  highly  organized  sub-kingdom, 
CcelerUeraia, 

But  it  is  not  disputed  that  these  lowly 
animals  have  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
sciousness or  even  that  they  can  develop 
that  accumulated  experience  of  theirs  we 
call  instinct. 

It  is  perhaps  sometimes  difficult  to 
actually  define  whether  a  given  action  is 
instinctive  or  intelligent.  A  great  au- 
thority tells  us  that  instinct  is  only  "  blind 
habit  or  automatically  carried  out  action." 
This  being  so,  then  instinctive  actions 
only  move  in  one  direction  and  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstance.  Again 
it  has  been  defined  as  ''  reflex  action  into 
which  there  is  imported  an  element  of 
consciousness."  But  where  one  finds 
variation  in  action  according  to  varjdng 
circumstances,  a  state  of  things  which 
is  seen  over  and  over  again  throughout 
the  plant-world,  there  seems  ample 
grounds  for  believing  that  plants  are 
capable  of  intelligent  action  and  are 
endowed  with  consciousness  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  variation  in  their  environ- 
ment, and  so  are  able  to  vary  their  actions 
accordingly. 

The  commonly  adopted  opinion  that 


plants  cannot  be  classed  among  con- 
scious agents  has  never  been  proved, 
although  perhaps  to  most  people  it  may 
seem  self-evident.  Woidsworth  did 
not  think  so,  for  he  said: 

"It  is  my  faith  that  evenr  flower  which  blows. 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breatnes." 

But  those  acquainted  even  superficially 
with  the  habits  of  plants,  will  scarcely 
deny  that  they  have  the  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances  and  have 
many  movements  that  are  the  very  re- 
verse of  automatic,  which  point  to  the 
idea  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  power 
something  higher  than  mere  instinct. 
Numerous  instances  will  occur  to  their 
minds  of  sensibility  as  fully  developed 
in  the  plant  as  in  the  animal,  and  which 
in  the  latter  is  without  doubt  the  outcome 
of  conscious  perception  and  thought 
brought  into  action  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  wonderful 
plant,  the  Mimosa,  sensitive  not  only  to 
the  most  delicate  touch,  but  like  most 
other  genera,  to  the  approach  of  darkness 
or  to  even  a  shadow  thrown  upon  it,  of 
which  the  poet  says : 

"Weak  with  nice  sense,  the  chaste  miniosa  stands, 
FVom  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands; 
Oft  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer  slade. 
Alarmed  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade. 
And  feels  alive  through  all  her  ten&r  form. 
The  whispered  murmurs  of  the  gatherinj^  storm. 
Shuts  her  sweet  eyelids  to  the  approaching  nifffat. 
And  hails  with  freshened  charms  the  rising  li^t." 

Many  species  of  mimosa  possess  this 
property,  and  indeed  most  of  the  genus 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  They  have 
their  leaves  beautifully  divided,  again 
and  again  pinnate,  with  a  great  number 
of  small  leaflets  of  which  the  pairs  close 
upwards  when  touched.  On  repeated 
touching,  the  leaflets  of  the  neighboring 
pinnae  also  close  togethei:,  and  the  fact 
that  when  the  touch  is  given  to  one  of 
the  pinnae  the  movement  is  conveyed 
to  the  others  until  at  last  the  entire  leaf 
sinks  down  and  hangs  as  if  withered* 
points  to  the  power  of  transmitting  im* 
pulse;   after  a  short  time  the  leaf-stalk 
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rises  and  the  leaf  expands  again.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  touch  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  has  no  effect.  This 
appears  to  be  an  analogous  trait  to  that 
which  is  found  in  many  insects^  and  in 
fact  all  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  of 
feigning  death  at  anyone's  approach  or 
when  slightly  touched. 

The  mimosa,  too,  goes  to  sleep  when 
night  comes  on,  or  even  a  cloud  passing 
over  the  sun  will  cause  its  leaves  to  fold 
up  and  sink  down,  in  fact  the  whole 
plant  appears  to  go  to  sleep.  In  going 
.  to  sleep,  the  mimosa  is  not,  however,  at 
all  singular,  as  most  species  of  plants 
close  their  leaves  and  flowers  at  night. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  which, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  hail  the  setting 
sun  as  a  signal  for  activity.  This  sleep 
of  plants,  which  without  doubt  is  physio- 
logicaUy  the  same  as  animal  sleep,  does 
not  exist  without  a  reason.  The  act  of 
sleeping  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  symp- 
tomatic of  repose  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  the  fact  of  plants  sleeping  is 
one  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous 
system  in  the  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. '  Plants  sleep  at  various  hours 
and  not  always  at  night.  Light  and  heat 
appear  to  have,  in  many  instances,  little 
to  do  with  plants  sleeping,  as  different 
species  go  to  sleep  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  Thus,  the  common  Morning 
Glory,  Convolvulus  purpureus,  opens  at 
dawn;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Omiiho- 
galum  umbellaium^  about  ten  o'clock; 
the  Goat's-beard,  Tragopogon  pratensis, 
opens  at  sunrise  and  closes  at  mid-day, 
and  for  this  reason  is  also  known  as  "  Go- 
to-bed-at-noon."  The  flowers  of  the 
Evening  Primrose,  ^Enothera  Biennis^ 
open  at  sun -set,  and  those  of  the  night- 
flowering  Cereus,  Cereus  grandifloruSt 
when  it  is  dark.  Aquatic  flowers  open 
and  close  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
The  white  Water  Lily  closes  its  flowers  at 
sunset  and  sinks  below  the  water  for  the 
night;  in  the  morning  the  petals  again 
expand  and  float  on  the  surface.  The 
Victoria  Regia  expands  for  the  first  time 
at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 


closes  in  a  few  hours;  it  opens  again  at 
about  the  same  time  the  next  morning 
and  remains  so  until  the  afternoon,  when 
it  closes  and  sinks  below  the  water.  This 
sleep  of  plants  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  their  flowers,  as  leaves  open  and  shut 
in  the  same  manner  and  is  so  conspicuous 
a  phenomenon  that  it  was  conunented 
upon  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Continuous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  elucidate  the  phenomenon  of  sleep 
without  success.  Many  theories  have 
been  promulgated,  but  they  have  fallen 
short  of  explaining  it.  We  know  that 
sleep  rests  the  mind  more  than  the  body, 
or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  mere 
mechanical  as  apart  from  the  nervous 
portion  of  the  organism  can  be  rested 
without  sleep.  Negatively  the  effect  of 
sleeplessness  proves  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  sleep.  Electric  light  has  been 
used  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants 
and,  coupled  with  other  means  of  forcing, 
a  continued  period  of  growth  secured, 
thereby  obtaining  earlier  maturity  than 
would  have  been  the  case  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  most  cases  plants 
treated  in  this  way  were  prevented  from 
sleeping,  the  result  in  the  case  of 
perennials  being  to  greatly  weaken  their 
constitutions,  the  following  year's  growth 
being  poor  and  scanty,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  scarcely  alive.  The  carniv- 
orous plants  afford  further  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  consciousness  in  plants, 
among  which  the  Venus  Fly-trap,  Dio- 
nwa  muscipula — ^which  Linnaeus  called 
the  "miricle  of  nature" — is  the  most 
elaborate;  and  is  the  climax  of  the  order 
DroseracecB.  The  leaves,  about  four 
inches  long,  consist  of  a  spatulate  stalk, 
which  is  constructed  to  the  mid-rib  at  its 
junction  with  the  broad  blade.  The 
halves  of  the  blade  are  movable  on  one 
another  along  the  mid-rib.  Round 
each  margin  are  twenty  to  thirty  long 
teeth  which  interlock  in  rat-trap  fashion 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
center  of  the  leaf  bears  numerous  rose- 
colored  glands,  and  there  are  on  each 
half  three  sensitive  hairs.    The  blades 
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shut  up  in  from  dght  to  ten  seconds 
when  one  of  the  sensitive  hairs  is  touched. 
When  an  insect  alights,  or  a  piece  of  raw 
meat  is  placed  on  the  leaf,  the  blades 
close  up  and  the  rose-colored  glands  pour 
out  a  fluid  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  gastric  juice  of  the  animial  stomach 
in  its  digestive  properties.  The  matter 
of  the  insect  body  or  of  the  meat  is  thus 
absorbed  into  the  substance  and  tissues 
of  the  plant,  just  as  the  food  eaten  by 
an  animal  is  digested.  The  animal  di- 
gestion can  only  be  carried  on  by  the 
brain  force  acting  by  means  of  a  nerve 
on  the  gastric  glands.  We  may  therefore 
concede  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  same 
power  in  the  plant  that  produces  the 
same  effect,  llie  motor  is  absent,  but 
the  motion  is  there.  Further,  in  this 
connection,  the  idea  becomes  stronger, 
from  the  fact  that  if  grains  of  sand  are 
placed  on  the  leaf  the  glands  do  not  give 
out  the  digestive  fluid. 

The  Hedysarum  of  Bengal  is  an  ex- 
ample of  movement  without  external 
cause.  This  plant  gyrates  the  central 
leaflet  of  its  pinnule.  Its  lateral  leaflets 
are,  however,  the  most  remarkable,  for 
they  have  the  strange  power  of  jerking 
up  and  down.  This  motion  will  some- 
times stop  of  its  own  accord,  and  then 
suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
conunence  afresh.  The  leaves  cannot 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  touch,  though  ex- 
posure to  cold  wiU  stop  the  movement. 
If  the  movement  is  temporarily  stopped 
by  the  leaf  being  held,  it  will  immediately 
resume  action  after  the  restraint  is  re- 
moved, and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  will  jerk  up  and  down  with  in- 
creased rapidity. 

The  power  of  spontaneous  movement 
is  also  present  in  die  seed  spores  of  sea- 
weeds and  other  lowly  plants.  These 
spores  move  about  in  water  with  freedom, 
and  the  filaments  of  many  of  the  liver- 
worts exhibit  a  capacity  for  extraordinary 
motion.  In  the  spores  of  the  potato 
fungus,  Pythoptera  infestans^  we  have  a 
well-marked  instance  of  the  power  of 
movement   according   to   circumstances. 


When  the  spore-cases  burst,  a  multitude 
of  little  bodies  escape,  and  if  these  gain 
access  to  water — a  drop  of  dew  on  the 
potato  leaf,  for  instance — they  devel<^  a 
couple  of  curious  little  tails  by  means  €t 
which  they  swim  about  after  iixe  manner 
of  tadpoles.  The  power  of  locomotioD 
possessed  by  the  antherozoa  of  mosses, 
ferns,  etc.,  is  again  another  example  of 
this  power  of  movement.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  since  these  were  classed  as 
animalculse,  and  in  those  days  it  was  not 
disputed  that  these  so-called  Uttle  AiijinA|g 
moved  consciously  and  intelligently. 
Then  there  are  those  microscopically 
beautiful  unicellular  plants,  the  Desmids 
and  Diatoms  which  dart  about  hither 
and  thither  in  water.  A  mere  cursory 
observation  of  their  movements  leads 
one  to  believe  them  possessed  of  con« 
sciousness.  It  is  not  only  in  the  fully 
developed  vegetable  organism  that  we 
find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  brain- 
power, but  this  power  begins  to  display 
itself  with  the  germination  of  the  seed. 
In  the  conunencement  of  plant-life  we 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  grain  (to  give  an 
easily  tested  example)  that  the  root  or 
radicle  emerges  at  one  end  of  the  seed, 
and  the  shoot  or  plumule  at  the  other. 
What  causes  the  former  to  descend  and 
the  latter  to  ascend  ?  If  the  seed  is  so 
placed  that  the  root  comes  out  at  the  top 
the  result  is  the  same,  for  the  root  at  once 
turns  round  and  grows  downward  and 
the  shoot  vice  versa.  This  cannot  be 
caused  by  gravitation,  although  Darwin 
once  thought  so,  as  the  force  of  gravity 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  shoot 
as  on  the  root.  There  can  be  only  one 
answer,  that  is — ^the  existence  of  a  direct- 
ing force  or  brain-power.  There  is  no 
structure  in  plants  more  wonderful  in  its 
action  than  the  tip  of  the  root.  Darwin 
wrote:  ''It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  tip  of  the  radicle,  endowed 
as  it  is  with  such  diverse  kinds  of  sensi- 
tiveness, acts  hke  the  brain  of  animals.'' 
A  study  of  the  habits  of  climbing 
plants  affords  further  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  nervous  energy  in  them,  of 
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which  perhaps  the  strongest  is  the  sensi- 
bility of  tendrils.  If  a  pencil  or  rod  be 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  Uie  terminal  part- 
of  a  tendril,  it  will  almost  inmiediately 
show  signs  of  curvature,  and  will  be  fully 
curved  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  A  per- 
fectly smooth  body  such  as  a  dust-free, 
gelatine-coated  rod  will  not  produce 
curvature.  These  tendril-bearing  plants 
may  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  highest 
in  the  scale  of  plant  organization.  A 
plant  of  this  kind  first  places  its  tendrils 
ready  for  action,  just  as  a  polypus  places 
its  tentacula.  During  several  days  the 
tendril  searches  for  something  to  cling 
to,  revolving  the  while  with  a  steady 
motion.  On  striking  a  suitable  object, 
it  quickly  turns  round  and  firmly  grasps 
it.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  tendril 
contracts  into  a  spring  and  drags  up  the 
stem.  Movement  on  the  part  of  this 
particular  tendril  now  ceases,  it  having 
completed  its  work  in  an  admirable 
manner. 

The  effect  of  light  on  plants  is  a  striking 
example  of  their  consciousness,  and  which 
is  in  many  ways  similar  to  its  effect  upon 
animals.  The  bending  of  plants  towards 
light  is  well-known,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  there  is  no  close  parallelism  between 
the  amount  of  light  which  acts  on  a  plant 
and  its  degree  of  curvature.  One's  own 
personal  experience  shows  us  that  the 
retina  after  being  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  feels  the  effect  for  some  time;  and 
in  some  experiments  carried  out  by  Dar- 
win, a  plant  continued  to  bend  for  half 
an  hour  towards  the  side  which  has  been 
illuminated.  Some  plants  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  daylight  during  the  pre- 
vious day  and  morning,  did  not  move 
towards  an  obscure  lateral  light  as  did 
others  which  have  been  kept  in  complete 
darkness,  thus  showing  an  analogy  with 
the  fact  that  the  retina  cannot  perceive  a 
dim  light  after  having  been  exposed  to  a 
bright  one. 

One  striking  element  in  plant-con- 
sciousness, is  the  localization  of  sensitive- 
ness, and  the  power  of  transmitting  an 
influence  from  Uie  excited  part  to  another. 


which  consequently  moves.  In  the  case 
of  the  Drosera,  when  the  tip  of  a  gland 
is  irritated,  the  basal  and  not  the  upper 
part  of  the  tentacle  bends.  The  sensi- 
tive filament  of  Dionsea  also  transmits 
the  stimulus  without  itself  bending. 

The  power  of  movement  for  a  specific 
purpose,  movement,  too,  which  is  un- 
affected, and  cannot  be  caused  by,  out- 
side stimulus,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
many  examples  among  plants  of  con- 
scious sexual  intercourse. 

This  was  observed  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  "The  Love  of  Plants." 
The  vegetable  passion  of  love  is  seen  in 
the  flower  of  the  Pamassia  (Grass  of 
Parnassus)  in  which  the  males  alternately 
approach  and  recede  from  the  females. 
In  the  NigeUGf  or  Love-in-the-Mist,  the 
female  flowers  grow  on  longer  stalks  than 
the  males,  and,  to  use  Darwin's  words, 
"in  which  the  tall  females  bend  down  to 
their  dwarf  husbands."  The  Oloriosa 
superba,  or  Creeping  Lily,  a  South  Afri- 
can plant,  is  another  well-marked  illus- 
tration of  this  power  of  conscious  move- 
ment. In  this  plant,  first  one  set  of 
three  stamens  come  to  maturity  and  then 
three  others,  of  which  Darwin  in  the 
.  above  poem  wrote: 

"Fh>ud  Gloriosa  led  three  dioeen  swaina. 
Hie  blushing  captives  of  her  yinon  diams, 
When  time's  ruae  hand  a  bark  m  wrinkles  spread 
Round  her  weak  limbs,  and  silvered  o'er  her  nead; 
Three  other  youti^  her  riper  years  ennge, 
The  flatter'd  victims  of  her  wily  age.''^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  further 
illustration  in  proof  of  plant  conscious- 
ness, and  of  tlie  fact  that  brain-power 
can  and  does  exist  apart  from  a  visible 
brain.  When  we  see  the  irritability  of 
the  sensitive  plant  transmitted  from  one 
part  to  another;  exhausted  by  repeated 
artificial  excitation,  and  renewed  after  a 
period  of  repose^  it  is  difficult  to  dissociate 
it  from  a  conscious  organism.  Still  less 
can  we  witness  certain  organs  taking  de- 
terminate positions  and  directions;  or 
study  the  manner  in  which  they  are  af- 
fected   by   stimulants,    norcotics,    anes- 
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thetics,  and  poisons^  and  yet  declare 
these  phenomena  to  be  brought  about 
by  a  different  power  than  that  which 
produces  similar  actions  and  effects  in 
animals.  Vital  activity  is  the  rule  and 
inertness  the  exception  in  plant-life ;  and 
this  fact  seems  to  impress  upon  us  the 
error  of  that  form  of  argument  which 
would  assume  the  non-existence  of  the 
higher  traits  of  life  in  plants  merely  be- 
cause the  machinery  is  invisible. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  lowest  forms  of  both  animals  and 
plants  arc  individuals  whose  bodies  are 
merely  single  cells,  and  it  is,  too,  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  earliest  embryonic  state 
of  all  the  higher  animals  is  merely  that 
of  a  single  cell,  and  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  are  unable  to  trace  any 
distinction  between  the  embryos  of  plants 
and  animals,  birds  and  beasts,  fish  and 


fowl,  the  mimosa  and  man;  all  are  ex- 
actly  similar.  From  an  evolutioDaiy 
point-of-view  there  is  nothing  in  this 
latter  circumstance  so  very  wonderful 
after  all. 

If  there  were  no  signs  of  intelligenoe  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  cauae  for 
wonder  would  be  greater.  If  thought  is 
the  product  of  evolution,  it  must  have 
had  its  beginnings.  For  anything  we 
know,  it  may  have  taken  as  many  thou- 
sands of  years  to  evolve  the  intellig<aioe  of 
the  Mimosa  as  it  has  that  of  Man,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  latter  is  an  incalcu- 
lable greater  distance  ahead.  As 
Drummond  said:  *' Mimosa  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  man,  but  man  cannot 
be  defined  in  terms  of  Mimosa." 

AirrHUB  SmTH. 

Wesibury  Station^  N,  Y, 
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Bt  Rev.  Taliaferro  F.  Casket. 


GENEVA  is  unique  among  the  cities 
of  the  vorld  in  having  erected  in 
1903  an  expiatory  monument  to  the 
Spanish  physician  and  theol(^an  whom 
the  Genevese  had  sent  to  the  stake  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1553.  Up  to  that 
date  the  Papal  Church  had  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  saint-burning.  John  Huss, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  Savonarola,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  and  Giordano  Bruno  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  Catholics  but  it 
was  Protestant  hands  that  set  up  the 
stake  on  the  Champel,  near  Geneva, 
chained  Michael  Sefvetus  to  it,  and  then 
applied  the  torch  which  consumed  the 
liberal  thinker.  In  strange  contradiction 
to  the  Evangehcal  principles  and  Scrip- 
tural spirit  upon  which  the  Reformation 
was  founded,  the  rulers  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "  Protestant  Rome  "  were  con- 
3trained  to  adopt  the  cruel  methods  of 


their  ecclesiastical  opponents.  Their 
most  notable  victim  was  Michel  Sevet-y- 
Reves,  of  Villanova,  a  city  of  Aragon  in 
Spain.  He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1511.  He  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  a  somber  and  bigoted 
creed,  but  the  wind  which  "bloweth 
where  it  listeth"  touched  the  unfolding 
mind  of  the  Spanish  youth  to  visions  of 
broader  truths  than  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion could  take  in.  Servetus  studied 
medicine,  but  his  profound  interest  was 
in  theology.  His  liberal  views  startled 
the  priests.  To  escape  the  Inquisition, 
which  they  set  in  motion  against  him»  he 
fled  first  to  France  and  then  to  Geneva. 
It  is  chronicled  that  on  Sunday,  August 
13,  1553,  he  arrived  at  Graieva  and  r^ted 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Rose.  The  prettily 
named  hostelry  was  an  ironical  symbol 
of  the  fate  that '  awaited  him.     Appar- 
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ently  he  was  a  physician  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  in  reality  he  was  an  emancipated 
thinker  bent  on  a  reformation  of  theology 
far  more  com[dete  than  it  had  entered 
the  minds  of  Luther  or  Calvin  to  con- 
ceive. It  was  inevitable  that  the  spiritual 
dictator  of  Graieva  and  the  liberal  Span- 
iard should  come  into  collision.  Calvin 
was  the  man  of  his  age  and  Servetus  was 
the  man  of  the  age  to  come.  For  Calvin 
as  for  Luther  the  reformation  was  accom- 
plished. For  Servetus  it  was  yet  to  take 
place.  Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  the  truth  which  had  begun  to 
be  declared  in  the  time  of  LutheY  would 
go  on  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
declare  itself  still  further  in  things  which 
to  liis  mind  had  not  yet  fully  been  re- 
vealed. To  Puritan  and  Catholic  alike 
such  speech  was  heresy.  It  was  in  vain 
the  liberal  Spaniard  fled  from  the  Catholic 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  for  he  fell  into  the 
no  less  intolerant  Protestant  inquisition 
which  ruled  in  Greneva.  The  autocrat 
of  that  inquisition  was  John  Calvin,  who 
had  conceived  and  carried  out  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theocracy  which  reproduced 
essentially  its  Hebrew  model.  The 
clergy  were  God's  vice-regents,  especially 
the  Consistory  in  whose  hands  supreme 
authority  over  public  and  private  morals 
was  lodged.  At  the  head  of  this  Consis- 
tory stood  John  Calvin,  the  imperium  in 
imperiOf  whose  word  was  law.  He  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  prophet  of  old  and 
declared  any  offense  against  his  person 
to  be  blasphemy.  Under  his  strict  re- 
gime the  Consistory  had  the  right  to 
enter  private  houses  and  regulate  the 
dishes  of  the  table  and  the  dresses  of  the 
family.  All  dancing,  music,  theatrical 
performances  and  games  were  prohibited 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  It  was 
enforcement  of  religion,  not  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  perhaps,  but  at  the  point  of 
a  merciless  ecclesiastical  law.  Such  be- 
ing the  temper  of  the  times,  and  especially 
the  temper  of  Calvin,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  liberal  theology  of  the  Spanish 
refugee  soon  led  to  his  arrest.     He  was 


charged  with  the  arch-blasphemy  of 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^not 
that  spiritual  mystery  which  we  rever- 
ently hold  but  do  not  pretend  to  define, 
but  that  metaphysical  caricature  which 
Calvin  and  his  contemporaries  inherited 
from  the  theological  past.  The  result 
of  the  trial  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Consistory  adjudged  Servetus  guilty 
of  heresy.  This  body  could  only  render 
a  spiritual  verdict,  but  it  controlled  the 
Counsel  of  State  which  promptly  sen- 
tenced the  so-called  heretic  to  the  flames. 
Pere  Hyacinthe  imagines  the  scene  that 
followed  in  these  picturesque  words: 

"  On  the  27th  of  October,  1553,  on  one 
of  those  autumnal  mornings  which  are  so 
beautiful  in  Greneva — ^I  imagine  at  least 
that  that  morning  was  so  beautiful  by 
reason  of  those  contrasts  which  benevo- 
lent nature  opposes  to  the  wickedness  of 
man — ^the  funeral  procession  left  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  his  sentence  had 
been  read  to  him,  on  the  way  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Champel  where  it  was  to  be 
carried  out.  .  .  .  Servetus  stood  amid 
the  faggots,  carrying  on  his  head,  Uke  a 
martyr's  crown,  a  wreath  of  leaves  cov- 
ered with  sulphur,  his  well-beloved  book, 
the  '  Restitution  of  Christianity,*  hung  at 
his  side.  With  this  book,  the  only  fruit 
of  a  pure  and  laborious  life,  he  now 
stood  erect  before  Death  and  Eternity." 

At  the  first  touch  of  the  cruel  flame  he 
cried  in  his  native  tongue  **  Misericordia." 
It  was  the  cry  of  nature,  but  it  died  away 
in  the  prayer  of  the  soul,  *' Jesus,  Son  of 
Grod  eternal,  have  pity  on  me!"  Well 
may  Pere  Hyacinthe  exclaim,  *'I  could 
wish  that  this  prayer  were  engraved  on 
the  monument  we  have  erected  to  Ser- 
vetus.** 

'"Heaven  heard  his  prayer  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  pronounced,  but  the 
earth  has  been  deaf  much  longer  and  it 
is  only  to-day  after,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  that  men  come  together  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  martyr  to  a  free  con- 
science and  religious  progress.    The  hour 
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of  this  great  reparation  has  struck,  and 
Greneva,. generous  Geneva,  still  Christian 
at  core,  but  become  liberal,  proclaims 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  erect  to 
John  Calvin  the  monument  she  owes  him 
for  so  many  reasons,  until  she  has  first 
erected  to  Michael  Servetus  this  other 
monument  which  is  due  to  him  who  does 
not  regret  having  died,  and  from  him 
who  repents  of  having  killed  him — ^both 
reconciled  at  last  in  the  clearer  vision 
and  Heavenlier  love."* 

The  monument  does  not  stand  on  the 
top  of  Champel  where  he  died,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  very  small  trian- 
gular plot  of  ground  between  the  rue  de 
Rosarie  and  the  chemin  de  Beau  Sejour. 
A  more  inconspicuous  position  could 
hardly  be  found  in  Geneva.  It  is  in  a 
plain  neighborhood  far  away  from  the 
modem  city  with  its  lake-view,  grand 
hotels,  fasluonable  promenades  and  al- 
luring shops;  and  also  from  the  Old 
City  with  its  steep,  narrow  alleys,  historic 
houses  and  memories  of  an  endlessly  in- 
teresting past  reaching  back  to  the  days 
of  Caesar  and  the  Allobroges.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  a  Protest- 
antism, which  had  the  courage  to  make 
such  a  splendid  amende  to  the  victim 
of  its  fatfiers,  would  have  placed  this 
monument  in  one  of  the  modem  and 
much  frequented  promenades  or  parks. 
But  not  only  does  this  unique  memorial 
stand  in  an  out-of-the-way  place ;  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  Geneva  monu- 
ments, or  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  There 
are  no  photographs  of  it  in  the  print 
shops  or  booksellers'  windows,  and 
among  the  legions  of  picture  post-cards 
for  sale  in  all  sorts  of  shops  the  Expiatory 
Monument  does  not  appear.  Few  Gen- 
evese  seem  to  know  of  its  existence,  and 
of  the  traveling  multitude  of  sight-seers 
hardly  one  sees  this  striking  illustration 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  our  day.  And 
yet  when  we  realize  its  significance, 
Geneva  has  nothing  to  show  comparable 

*From  Pere  Hyadnth's  Oratioii  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Monument. 


to  this  expiatory  stone.  The  monument 
is  a  simple  granite  rock  set  up  just  as  it 
came  from  the  quarry  in  its  rugged,  un- 
hewn state.  On  the  front  a  space  of 
sufficient  size  has  been  polished  to  bear 
the  inscription: 


LE  XXVII  OCTOBRE  MDLIII 

MOVRVT  SVR  LE  BVCHER 

A  CHAMPEL 

MICHEL  SERVET 

DE  VILLENEWE  D* ARGON 

NE  LE  XXIX  8EPTEMBRE  MDXI 


On  the  back  of  the  monument  we  read 


FIL8 

RE8PECTVEVX  ET  REG0NAI88ANTS 

DE  CALVIN 

NOTRE  GRAND  REFORMATEVR 

MAIS  CONDAMNANT  VNE  ERREVER 

QVI  FVT  CELLE  DE  SON  SIECLE 

ET  FERMENENT  ATTACHES 

A  LA  LIBERTE  DE  CONSCIENCE 

SELON  LES  VRAI8  PRINCIFES  , 

DE  LA  REFORMATION  ET  DE  L'EVANGILE 

N0V8  AV0N8  ELEVE 

CE  MONVMENT  EXPIATOIRE 

LE  XXVII  OCTOBRE  MCMIII* 


This  noble  acknowledgement  and  ex- 
piation of  error  having  been  made, 
Geneva  may  now  rear  the  monument  to 
her  great  Reformer,  which  has  waited 
so  long,  and  we  may  with  deeper  appre- 
ciation and  profit  read  again  Froude's 
"Calvinism." 

Catholicism  justifies  to  this  day  the 
burning  of  heretics,  as  witness  the  recent 
utterance  of  Lucca,  a  Jesuit  father. 
But  Protestantism  abjures  its  errors  as 
its  spiritual  vision  becomes  purged,  and 

*On  the  27tli  of  October  1553 1  died  at  the  sttke  | 
on  Champel  |  Michael  Servetus  |  oi  Villeneuve  d*An- 
gon  I  bom  on  the  29th  of  September  1511. 

Sons  I  respectful  and  {grateful  |  of  Calvin  |  our  great 
reformer  |  but  condemning  an  error  |  which  was  that 
of  his  age  I  and  firmly  attached  |  to  the  liberlgr  of 
oonsdenoe  |  according  to  the  true  principles  |  of  the 
reformation  and  the  gospel  |  have  raised  |  this  ex- 
piatory monument  |  on  the  27th  of   October  190S. 
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builds  the  tombs  of  those  it  has  mistak- 
enly martyred.  The  Consistory  of 
Geneva  in  1553  condenmed  Servetus  to 
the  stake,  a  member  of  the  Consistory 
to-day  most  nobly  says:  "The  tomb 
which  we  do  not  refuse  to  those  who 
leave  us,  Servetus  has  never  had.  We 
are  now  going  to  give  it  to  him  on  the 
hill  of  Champel,  on  the.  very  spot  where 
his  body  was  given  up  to  the  flames  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  tomb  of  one  condenmed 
to  death;  it  will  be  the  monument  of  a 
hero — let  me  say  the  words — of  a  martyr." 
Truly  the  modem  spirit  has  penetrated 


the  stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  the 
words  of  an  American  poet  are  truer  than 
when  he  first  penned  them: 


'While  e'er  men  bunit  men  for  a  doubtful  point. 

As  if  the  mind  were  qucnchable  with  fire. 

And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her  war-paint 

on. 
Devoutly  savage  as  an  Iroquois; 
Now  Calvin  and  Servetus  at  one  board 
Snuff  in  grave  svmpathy  a  mflder  roast. 
And  o'er  their  claret  settle  Comte  unread. 
Fagot  and  stake  were  desperatdy  sincere; 
Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  types. 
And  flames  that  shine  in  controversial  eyes 
Bum  out  no  brains  but  his  who  kindles  them,"* 

Taliaferro  F.  Caskey. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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By  James  MacKaye, 

Author  of  "The  Eoonomy  of  HappineM." 


WE  HAVE  arrived  at  a  critical 
stage  of  democracy  in  America 
— a  stage  at  which  we  can  ill  aflford  to 
make  a  mistake.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  but  one  decided  drift  to  be  observed 
in  public  policy — the  drift  toward  Social- 
ism. Practical  men  seek  definite  policies, 
and  the  only  definite  policies  proposed 
to-day  are  proposed  by  men  of  socialistic 
leanings.  Those  who  oppose  the  drift  of 
the  times  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  place 
of  the  policies  they  condenm  except  the 
time-dishonored  panacea  of  laissez  faire — 
inaction. 

Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  nec- 
essary if  we  would  make  a  success  of  the 
repubUc  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
to  examine  critically  the  drift  of  the  time, 
to  discover  where  it  is  carrying  us,  and 
to  determine  definitely  whether  it  is  tend- 
ing toward,  or  away  from,  true  democracy. 
At  present  there  is  much  confusion  and 
controversy  respecting  this  point.  Some 
men  claim  that  Socialism  is  identical  with 
democracv;    others  claim  that  it  is  funda- 


mentally  opposed  to  it,  and,  as  usual  in 
such  controversy,  the  contending  parties 
seem  more  interested  in  maintaining  their 
position  than  in  discovering  the  truth. 
Yet  in  this  contention  it  .is  necessary  to 
the  well-being,  if  not  to  the  life,  of  our 
country  that  the  truth  be  discovered,  for 
the  issues  of  our  day  are  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  been  raised  since  the 
issue  of  slavery  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  nation. 

Every  issue  which  divides  the  opinions 
of  men  is  in  some  degree  an  issue  about 
words — a  verbal  issue — and  many  are 
verbal  issues  only.  The  most  universal 
cause  of  error  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  con- 
fusion of  words,  and  such  confusion  is  a 
potent  source  of  the  division  of  political 
opinions  so  apparent  to-day.  If  we 
would  arrive  at  a  clear  answer  to  the 
question  whose  answer  we  seek — ^the 
question  whether  socialism  is  identical 
with,  or  antithetical  to,  democracy,  it  is 
absolutely   essential    that   we    first   dis- 

*Jame8  Russdl  Lowell  m  "The  Cathedral.** 
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tinctly  tindenUiid  just  iHial  the  woid 
dewweracy  stands  for,  and  just  what  the 
word  mKMlism  stands  for.  We  must  dis- 
miss all  sentimeDt  aroused  by  these 
words,  as  words.  We  must  ignore  aUke 
our  sympathy  for  the  word  defnoeracjfj 
and  our  antipathy  to  the  word  Bodalitm^ 
and  look  beneath  the  word  for  the 
meaning  without  which  it  is  a  mere  com- 
111  nation  of  letters  or  agitation  of  the  air. 
if  we  fail  to  do  this  the  whole  discussion 
will  degenerate  into  mere  "sound  and 
fury." 

Assuming  that  the  happiness  of  the 
individuak  composing  society  is  the  end 
which  the  policies  and  institutions  of  men 
are  designed  to  attain,  it  is  at  once  ob- 
vious that  if  this  end  is  to  be  attained  at 
all,  it  will  be  by  adapting  the  conduct  of 
men  to  its  attainment.  That  is,  men's 
conduct  must  be  directed  or  controlled 
by  some  means  or  other  so  as  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  rather  than  some  different 
one.  Three  methods  of  direction  or 
control  are  proposable.  as  follows: 

I.  Anarchy  proposes  to  vest  control  of 
the  conduct  of  each  individual  composing 
society  in  himself  alone.  It  proposes  to 
"  go  back  to  nature,"  do  away  with  gov- 
ernments, and  all  other  artificial  agencies 
of  control,  and  allow  each  man  to  pursue 
his  own  happiness  irrespective  of  the 
effect  of  his  acts  upon  the  rest  of  mankind. 

II.  Oligarchy  proposes  to  vest  control 
of  the  conduct  of  the  individuak  com- 
|x>s!ng  society  in  a  ruling  individual,  or 
class,  by  whose  will  the  policies  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  are  to  be  determined. 

III.  Democracy  proposes  to  vest  con- 
trol of  the  conduct  of  the  individuak 
composing  society  in  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  permit  the  will  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  to  determine  the  policies  and 
institutions  of  the  state. 

The  theories  of  anarchy  and  oligarchy 
we  may  dismiss  without  further  notice, 
since  they  have  little  interest  for  modem 
men,  but  the  theory  of  democracy  must 
be  examined  with  some  care  if  we  would 
succeed  in  clearly  revealing  its  relation  to 
socialism. 


Hie  woid  democracy  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words:  S^fio9,  tbe  people, 
and  icpoTfittf,  to  rule,  and  signifies  the 
rule  or  control  <rf  the  people's  conduct  by 
themselves,  i.  «.,  sdf-rule  or  sdf-govem- 
menL  Tlie  question  which  this  deriva- 
tion inevitably  suggests  is:  Does  the 
self-rule  inq^ed  in  denKxrracy  extend  to 
the  whole  conduct  <rf  the  individuab 
composing  society,  or  is  it  to  be  restricted 
to  certain  dasses  of  their  conduct  ?  To 
answer  this  question  a  brief  discussion  <rf 
the  principle  which  justifies,  and  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of,  the  theory  of 
denKxrracy  will  be  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient. 

If  the  people's  conduct  is  to  be  ruled  at 
all  it  must  be  by  somebody.  Is  it  better 
that  it  should  be  ruled  by  the  peofde 
themselves,  or  by  some  individual  or 
class  ?  In  other  words,  is  democracy  or 
oligarchy  the  better  theory  of  control? 
Let  us  see. 

It  is  at  the  outset  undeniable  that  the 
people's  conduct  should  be  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  the  people ;  that  is,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  their  happiness.  This 
much  is  implied  in  the  assertion  that  the 
happiness  of  the  people  is  the  end  which 
their  conduct  is  designed  to  serve.  If  so, 
the  policies  by  which  that  conduct  is  con- 
trolled should  fulfill  two  conditions :  Firsts 
the  end  aimed  at  should  be  the  happinees 
of  the  people.  Second,  the  means  em- 
ployed shotUd  be  such  as  to  attain  thai  end. 
Thus,  those  who  control  the  policies  of 
society  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  the 
desire  to  achieve  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
should  have  the  intelligence  required  to 
recognize  the  means  of  achieving  it. 

Now  an  (Jigarchy  may  fulfill  the  second 
condition,  but  history  proves  that  it  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  fulfilled  the  first.  A 
democracy  will  certainly  fulfill  the  first 
condition,  and,  with  adequate  education, 
it  will  fulfill  the  second.  Hence,  a  dem- 
ocracy is  better  adapted  to  achieve  the 
object  of  society — ^the  happiness  of  the 
people — ^than  an  oligarchy,  but  its  success 
in  achieving  that  object  will  depend  upon 
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the  degree  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  is  replaced  by  knowledge. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to 
answer  the  question  recently  propounded, 
as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  over  the  conduct  of  individuals 
should  be  total  or  partial;  for  as  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  -the  conduct  of 
any  given  individual  is  concerned  only 
with  that  portion  thereof  which  affects 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  is  obviously 
such  portion  only  which  should  be  con- 
trolled by  tlie  people.  In  fact,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy  may  be 
embodied  in  the  proposition  that  conditct 
affecting  happiness  should  he  controlled 
by  those  whose  happiness  it  affects.  This 
dictum  finds  exception  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  persons  whose  happiness  is 
affected  have  not  sufSeient  judgment  to 
determine  what  policies  will,  and  what 
policies  will  not,  promote  their  happiness. 
To  attempt  to  specify  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence required  by  an  individual  to 
entitle  him  to  a  voice  in  the  government 


mental  principle  of  democracy,  and  have 
shown  why  it  is  better  than  oligarchy. 
We  now  know  just  what  democracy 
signifies,  and  must  next  inquire  just  whi^ 
is  signified  by  socialism. 

The  word  socialism  is  derived  from 
two  Latin  words:  sociuSs  a  companion, 
and  ismus  (a  termination),  a  condition, 
and  signifies  the  condition  of  living  in 
companionship  with  others.  As  em- 
ployed in  our  language  it  refers  to  a 
theory  or  theories  of  control  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  individuals  who  compose 
society,  and  is  to  be  contrasted  with  indi- 
vidualism— from  individutUf  indivisible, 
and  ismuSf  a  condition,  which  refers  to  a 
contrary  theory  or  theories  of  control  of 
the  conduct  of  said  individuals.  It  will 
not  be  di£Scult  to  discover  the  relation  of 
these  contrasted  theories. 

Pure  individualism  signifies  the  control 
of  the  conduct  o|  each  individual  com- 
posing society  in  his  own  interest  alone. 

Pure  socialism  signifies  the  control  of 
the  conduct  of  each  individual  composing 


of  a  democracy  would  divert  us  too  far    society  in  the  interest  of  society  alone. 


from  the  issue  under  discussion.  Chil- 
dren are  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  persons  from  whom  a  voice  in  self- 
government  should  be  thus  withheld. 
Tacitly  assuming  exceptions  of  this  char- 
acter then,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy-  may  be  expressed  so  as  to 
apply  to  any  desired  aggregate  of  the 
human  race.     For  example: 

Conduct  affecting  the  happiness  of  an 
individual  alone  should  be  controlled  by 
that  individual  alone. 

Conduct  affecting  the  happiness  of  a 
family  alone  should  be  controlled  by  that 
family  alone. 

Conduct  affecting  the  happines3  of  a 
city  alone  should  be  controlled  by  that 
city  alone. 

Conduct  affecting  the  happiness  of  a 
state  or  nation  alone,  should  be  controlled 
by  that  state  or  nation  alone. 

Or,  in  general,  conditct  affecting  the 
happiness  of  a  people  should  be  controlled 
by  that  people. 

Thus,  we  have  developed  the  funda- 


Pure  individualism  then  can  only  be 
consistent  with  democracy  when  no 
portion  of  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
composing  society  affects  the  happiness 
of  other  individuals.  Pure  socialism,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  consistent 
with  democracy  when  all  portions  of  the 
conduct  of  the  individuals  composing 
society  affect  the  happiness  of  all  other 
individuak. 

Under  primitive  conditions  when  men 
lived  like  animals,  each  taking  care  of 
himself,  supplying  all  his  own  needs  of 
shelter  and  subsistence,  pure  individual- 
ism represented  democracy.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  identical  with  anarchy,  and  under 
conditions  of  complete  mutual  indepen- 
dence between  individuals,  anarchy  is 
perfect  democracy.  With  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  however,  men's  inde- 
pendence of  one  another  diminishes,  and 
their  interdependence  increases,  and 
should  a  social  condition  of  complete 
interdependence  ever  be  attained,  pure 
socialism  would  be  identical  wiih  dem- 
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ocracy.  We  are  at  present,  of  course, 
in  an  intermediate  condition.  Men  are 
more  interdependent  than  they  were, 
and  less  interdependent  than  they  will  be. 
Hence,  at  the  present  stage  of  social 
organization  neither  pure  individualism 
nor  pure  socialism  ^  identical  with 
democracy.  In  fact,  the  extent  to  which 
these  two  contrasted  theories  of  control 
should  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  men 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  conditions  required 
by  democracy  will  differ  at  every  different 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  society.  Our 
problem  is  to  discover  to  what  extent  the 
two  theories  should  be  applied  at  the 
present  stage  of  that  evolution. 

As  socialism  simply  implies  opposition 
to  individualism,  it  is  clear  that  control 
of  the  conduct  of  the  individual  members 
of  society  in  any  artificial  manner  what- 
ever will  involve  some  kind  or  degree  of 
socialism.  That  is,  anarchism  is  the 
only  alternative  of  socialism.  All  sane 
men  are,  in  fact,  socialists  of  some  sort 
or  another.  To  discover  what  variety 
of  socialism  is  at  present  identical  with 
democracy,  therefore,  let  us  classify, 
name,  and  expoimd  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  sociaUsm  at  present  proposed  or 
practised.  In  the  following  discussion 
I  shall  ignore  altogether  all  classes  of 
socialism  which  are  oligarchical  by  de- 
sign, and,  for  the  present,  shall  ignore 
those  classes  which  contemplate  the 
means  of  securing  the  adoption  of  policies 
rather  than  the  character  of  the  policies 
themselves.  Postponing  consideration  of 
such  classes,  the  principal  varieties  of 
socialism  proposed  or  practised  in  onr 
day  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Sub-democratic  socialism. 

(1)  Natural  competition. 

(2)  Artificial  competition. 

(8)    Pseudo-democratic  socialism. 

B.  Democratic  socialism. 

C.  Super-democratic  socialism. 

(1)  Communism. 

(2)  Mechanical  socialism. 

To  solve  the  problem  whose  solution 
we  arc  seeking,  I  shall  discuss  each  of 
these  classes  of  socialism  separately,  so 


as  clearly  to  apprehend  the  relaticm  of 
each  to  democracy,  and  at  the  same  time 
reveal  the  justification  for  the  names 
applied  to  each  respectively. 

A.  Sub-democratic  socialism  vests 
political  control  of  the  conduct  of  the 
individuals  composing  society  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  endeavoring  so  far 
as  possible,  to  leave  other  classes  of  con- 
duct to  be  controlled  by  such  social 
usages  and  forces  as  may  spontaneously 
arise.  In  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  it  restrains  all  violent  and  forcible 
competition  among  individuals  for  the 
means  of  life  and  happiness.  The  con- 
duct of  individuals  as  it  relates  to  the 
injury  of  the  person  or  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  other  individuals  is 
recognized  as  something  which  affects 
the  happiness  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  hence  as  something  to  be  controlled  , 
by  the  people  as  a  whole.  That  is  to 
say,  the  theory  of  individualism  applied 
to  such  portions  of  individual  conduct 
is  conceded  to  be  undemocratic  when 
men  have  been  organized  into  communi- 
ties. Therefore,  socialism  is  adopted 
in  its  place,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  enlightenment  all  men,  except  anar- 
chists, perceive  that  the  theory  of  social- 
ism applied  to  such  portion  of  men's 
conduct  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
society.  Sub-democratic  socialism  is  of 
three  classes. 

(1)  Natural  competition  or  laissez 
faire  theory.  The  p]:actice  known  as 
laissez  faire,  or  "let  alone,"  the  practice 
of  vesting  political  control  in  the  people, 
and  leaving  industrial  control  to  individ- 
uals results  at  first  in  natural  competition. 
Property  being  protected  by  law,  gives 
men  an  incentive  to  accumulate  wealth 
without  fear  of  being  robbed,  and  the 
acquisitive  faculty  of  men  being  strong, 
and  practically  universal,  they  naturally 
turn  their  energies  to  accumulating 
property  by  all  means  not  prohibited  by 
law  or  custom.  The  primitive  condi- 
tion of  industry  in  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  hands  alone  gradually 
gives  place  to  more  complex  conditions 
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in  which  machinery  is  introduced  into 
the  productive  arts,  and  the  development 
of  a  system  in  which  such  means  of  pro- 
duction are  owned  by  one  class  of  men, 
and  used  in  the  creation  of  wealth  by 
another  class,  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Thus  has  originated  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem so  familiar  at  the  present  time, 
which  divides  society  into  two  classes, 
the  capitalist,  and  the  wage-earning  class, 
the  first  owning  the  capital  of  the  country, 
the  second  operating  it.  Under  this 
system  the  primitive  condition  of  compe- 
tition in  which  each  man  despoils  his 
neighbor  by  any  means  he  can,  is  replaced 
bv  a  condition  in  which  men  must  do 
their  despoiling  according  to  fixed  rules, 
and  under  the  limitations  imposed  by 
law.  For  the  old  "catch  as  catch  can*' 
method  of  depredation  has  been  substi- 
tuted the  new  "catch  by  the  rules  of 
business"  method.  But  though  the 
rules  of  the  game  have  been  revised,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  competition  sur- 
vives. The  degrading  process  of  conten- 
tion between  men  for  the  spoils  of  labor 
continues.  Capitalist  contends  with 
capitahst,  laborer  with  laborer,  buyer 
^-ith  seller,  and  employer  with  employ^. 
An  industrial  struggle  and  an  antagonism 
of  interest  permeates  the  whole  of  society. 
In  this  new  form  of  competitive  struggle 
the  capitalist  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  wage-earner.  He  plays  the  game 
with  loaded  dice  because  he  controls  the 
means  of  production.  Thus  the  prop- 
erty of  the  community  accumulates  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
class.  The  non-producer  is  rewarded 
by  wealth,  the  producer  by  poverty,  the 
capitalist  class  is  supported  by  the  labor 
of  the  wage-earning  class,  and  a  chronic 
and  dangerous  condition  of  inequality 
is  produced,  in  which  the  industrious 
are  compelled  to  support  the  idle.  This 
results,  not  from  the  acts  of  particular 
individuals,  but  from  the  normal  and 
inevitable  operation  of  the  capitalistic 
system.  Thus  the  application  of  the 
democratic  theory  to  poUtics,  and  the 
"let  alone"   theory  to  industry  results 


at  first  in  political  socialism  and  industrial 
individualism,  or  anarchy. 

(£)  Artificial  competition  is  the  second 
stage  of  industrial  anarchy — a  proposed 
rather  than  a  realized  stage.  It  results 
from  the  suppression  through  a  natural 
evolutionary  process  of  the  first  two  classes 
of  competition,  that  between  capitalist 
and  capitahst,  and  that  between  laborer 
and  laborer.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
contentions  of  competition  men  are  very 
generous.  They  would  rather  have 
others  compete  than  compete  themselves. 
Hence  all  classes  of  the  population  seek 
to  suppress  the  competition  which  they 
are  themselves  compelled  to  meet  while 
leaving  unsuppressed  the  competition 
which  other  dasses  are  compelled  to 
meet.  This  results  in  the  formation  of 
trusts,  or  private  monopoUes  of  capital, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  labor-unions,  or 
private  monopoUes  of  labor,  on  the 
other.  Both  of  them  consist  in  one  form 
of  agreement  or  another  between  natural 
competitors  to  cease  competing.  Thus 
out  of  industrial  anarchy  develops  in- 
dustrial oUgarchy,  just  as  poUtical  oli- 
garchy developed  out  of  political  anarchy. 

The  policy  of  artificial  competition, 
as  its  name  impUes,  emboches  the  attempt 
by  society  to  destroy,  by  means  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  oligarchy  of  indus- 
try thus  arising — ^to  induce  competition 
by  artificial  means  when  natural  means 
have  failed.  It  proposes  to  force  men 
to  compete  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
Its  object  is  to  reverse  the  economic 
evolution  of  society.  When  society,  by 
a  natural  process,  has  evolved  industrial 
oligarchy  from  industrial  anarchy,  the 
advocates  of  artificial  competition  propose 
to  force  it  back  again  into  the  stage  of 
industrial  anarchy. 

This  policy  was  first  directed  against 
labor-unions.  In  England  where  such 
forms  of  monopoly  first  arose  they  were 
for  years  illegal,  and  the  contest  resulting 
from  the  attempt  to  destroy  them  by  law 
was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  However, 
the  futiUty  of  the  attempt  was  at  last 
recognized,  and  the  statutes  which  out- 
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lawed  labor  organizations  were  repealed. 
In  America,  where  the  capitalistic  system 
has  matured  rapidly,  its  natural  fruit, 
private  monopoly,  ripened  early.  Pools, 
the  primitive  form  of  the  trusts,  or  more 
strictly  the  holding  companies,  of  our 
day  began  to  multiply  in  the  80's.  Their 
oligarchical  character  was  obvious,  and 
many  state  laws  were  passed  against 
them.  In  1890,  the  Federal  government 
passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  which 
provided  for  artificial  competition 
throughout  the  nation.  It  has  been  as 
futile  in  reestablishing  industrial  an- 
archy as  were  the  earlier  laws  against 
labor-unions.  In  the  seventeen  years  since 
its  passage  private  monopolies  have 
multiplied,  expanded,  and  coalesced  as 
n^ver  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  artificial  competition  or 
"trust-busting"  remains  a  mere  poUcy. 
It  has  never  been  put  into  practice,  and 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
never  will  be,  except  locally  and  tem- 
porarily. When,  in  the  evolution  of 
society,  anarchy,  whether  political  or 
industrial,  has  once  disappeared  it  cannot 
be  permanently  reestablished  except  by 
abolishing  that  rationality  among  the 
people  which  caused  its  disappearance. 

(8)  Pseudo  -  democratic  sociaUsm, 
which  we  may  for  brevity  call  pseudo- 
socialism,  is  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
sub-democratic  socialism.  It  is  attained 
when  the  futility,  or  inexpediency,  of  at- 
tempting to  force  industry  from  ilie  stage 
of  private  monopoly,  or  oligarchy,  back 
to  the  stage  of  competition,  or  anarchy, 
is  recognized.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  indus- 
try backward  by  artificial  competition, 
the  socialization  of  industry  is  acquiesced 
in,  and  the  theory  of  democracy  is  applied 
to  it  in  a  tentative  and  incomplete  manner. 
Instead  of  trying  to  destroy  the  trusts,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reguUUe  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  subserve,  instead  of  subvert, 
the  interests  of  the  people.  A  forward 
step  is  thus  substituted  for  a  backward 
one.  The  policy  of  pseudo-socialism 
recognizes  the  dose  relation  which  the 


conduct  of  socialized  industry  bears  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  but  those 
who  advocate  it,  fettered  by  the  traditions 
of  a  more  primitive  stage  in  the  oi^ani- 
zation  of  society,  fear  to  apply  the  theoiy 
of  democracy  to  industry  in  a  consistent 
manner.  Hence  they  apply  it  incon* 
sistently,  attempting  to  reconcile  oli- 
garchy with  democracy  by  dividing  the 
control  of  socialized  industry  between 
individuals  and  the  public. 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of 
pseudo-socialism  in  the  policy  of  railroad- 
rAte  regulation  with  which  the  present 
administration  has  initiated  its  policy  of 
general  government  regulation.  The 
ofScers  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
are  held  responsible  for  the  dividends  to 
be  paid  to  stockholders,  and  the  control 
of  tlie  rates  which  they  are  to  charge  for 
the  services  of  their  roads  is  taken  out  of 
their  hands  and  placed  in  the  control  of 
a  governmental  commission.  This  ap- 
pears, and  is,  an  anomalous  situation, 
but  it  is  not  an  injurious  one,  because  it 
is  merely  a  temporary  and  necessaiy  step 
in  the  progress  of  industry  from  oligarchy 
to  democracy.  Pseudo-socialism  con* 
templates  an  analogous  division  of  author- 
ity between  private  and  public  function- 
aries throughout  the  whole  realm  of 
industry,  and,  considered  as  a  preparatory 
step  toward  consistent  democracy,  is  to 
be  deemed  a  wise,  but  purely  temporary 
policy. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  and  con- 
trasted the  characteristics  of  the  three 
classes  of  sub-democratic  socialism,  viz.: 
natural  competition,  artificial  competi- 
tion, and  pseudo-socialism.  In  the 
western  world  the  first  stage  has  passed — 
never  to  return.  Public  interest  is  at 
present  centered  upon  the  last  two,  and 
the  leaders  of  pubUc  opinion  are  engaged 
in  debating  whether  it  is  better  to  destroy 
private  monopoly,  or  to  regulate  it — 
whether  artificial  competition  or  pseudo- 
socialism  is  the  better  policy.  Though 
entirely  opposed  in  their  modes  of  deafing 
with  the  trust  problem  these  two  policies 
possess   one   dbaracteristic  in   common. 
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namely,  that  whether  they  fail  or  succeed 
in  achieving  their  immediate  object — the 
abolition  of  industrial  oligarchy,  they 
inevitably  fail  in  achieving  their  final 
object — ^the  happiness  of  society.  K 
they  fail  to  adiieve  their  immediate 
object — ^and  they  are  reasonably  sure  to 
fail — they  leave  the  people  at  the  mercy 
of  an  oligarchy  of  industry.  K  the  policy 
of  artificial  competiiion  succeeds  in  achiev- 
ing its  immediate  object  it  puts  society 
back  into  a  condition  of  industrial 
anarchy,  with  the  added  burden  upon  the 
people  of  artificially  maintaining  them- 
selves in  that  painful  and  preposterous 
situation — ^a  situation  which  I  have  else- 
where shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
happiness  of  society.  If  the  policy  of 
pseudo-socialism  succeeds  it  removes  the 
incentive  supplied  by  competition  to 
improvement  in  the  arts,  preserves  the 
antagonism  of  interest  between  private 
monopoly  and  the  people,  and  converts 
the  government  into  a  gigantic  detective 
bureau,  whose  mission  it  is  to  thwart 
the  perpetual  conspiracies  of  private 
monopoly  against  public  welfare.  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  regulation  of 
monopoly  by  the  government  soon  be- 
comes regulation  of  the  government  by 
monopoly;  but  even  should  the  expe- 
rience of  the  future  contradict  that  of  the 
past,  a  people  whose  government  was 
perpetually  confronted  with  colossal  and 
combined  monopolies  would  always  be 
menaced  by  an  oligarchy,  ready  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  destroy  its  liberties. 
Grovemment  regulation  multiplies  many 
times  the  incentive  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
government.  If  these  combinations  find 
it  profitable  to  control  the  government 
now  when  all  they  usually  desire  is  that 
it  let  them  alone,  how  much  more  profit- 
able will  they  find  it  to  control  the  gov- 
ernment when  it  has  been  converted  into 
an  agency  for  controlling  them.  To  try 
to  take  the  trusts  "out  of  politics"  by 
vesting  control  over  them  in  the  govern- 
ment is  like  trying  to  take  burglars  out  of 
the  business  of  burglary  by  persuading 


householders  to  draw  all  their  cash  out 
of  the  bank  and  keep  it  in  their  houses. 
In  fact,  both  artificial  competition  and 
pseudo-socialism  are  the  merest  make- 
shifts, crude  and  impractical.  They  are 
but  the  first  hasty  defenses  improvised 
by  a  perplexed  conmiunity  which  finds 
itself  confronted  by  a  merdless  oligarchy 
of  industry.  Neither  of  them  is  consist- 
ent with  common  sense,  and  he  is  but  a 
shallow  thinker  who  concludes  that  either 
can  ever  become  the  permanent  policy  of 
a  rational  people. 

The  stage  in  the  evolution  of  society 
which  follows  sub-democratic  socialism 
should  be,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
will  be,  democratic  socialism,  namely, 
public  monopoly,  or  the  public-owner- 
ship of  public  utilities;  but  in  order  that 
we  may  more  cleariy  perceive  its  relation 
to  less  beneficent  applications  of  socialism 
it  will  be  well  first  to  dispose  of  super- 
democratic  socialism.  Having  consid- 
ered the  varieties  of  socialism  that  are 
iimfer-democratic,  let  us  consider  briefly 
those  which  are  ot^r-democratic. 

C.  Super-democratic  socialism  em- 
bodies the  application  of  the  theory  of 
public  control  to  too  large  a  portion  of 
individual  conduct,  as  sub-democratic 
socialism  embodies  the  application  of 
that  theory  to  too  restricted  a  portion. 
Neither  course  is  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  democracy,  for 
that  principle  requires,  not  only  that  such 
portions  of  individual  conduct  as  affect 
the  happiness  of  the  people  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people,  but  also  that  such 
portions  as  do  not  affect  the  happiness 
of  the  people  shall  not  be  controlled  by 
the  people,  but  by  those  alone  whose 
happiness  they  affect. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  super- 
democratic  socialism.  The  control  of 
the  state  has  often  been  extended  to 
affairs  with  which  it  had  no  proper  con- 
cern. In  the  old  oligarchies — ^in  which, 
indeed,  any  kind  of  state  control  was 
undemocratic — ^the  government  under- 
took to  regulate  family  matters;  pre- 
scribed what  kind  of  clothes  individuals 
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should  wear,  how  much  money  they 
should  spend,  what  they  should  eat  and 
drink,  on  what  days  they  should  work, 
and  even  regulated  their  private  opinions 
about  the  relation  of  men  to  the  state,  to 
God,  and  to  the  universe. 

The  super-democratic  theories  held 
to-day  by  certain  persons  calling  them- 
selves sociaUsts  are  not  as  crudely  un- 
democratic as  were  those  embodied  in 
the  tyranny  of  monarchies  and  the  blue 
laws  of  theocracies,  but  they  nevertheless 
seek  to  extend  the  control  of  the  state 
beyond  the  point  fixed  by  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy.  These 
theories  have  arisen  from  the  opposition — 
and  the  reasonable  opposition — of  men 
to  the  glaring  inequalities  among  indi- 
viduals under  the  capitaUstic  system,  agd 
are  attempts  to  abolish  such  inequality. 
Because  inequality  is  a  conspicuous  evil 
of  our  time,  some  men  have  mistaken  it 
for  the  only  evil,  and  deem  that  if  they 
could  abolish  it  there  would  be  little  evil 
left  to  abolish.  Hence  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  democracy  to  attain  equality. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  varieties 
of  super-democratic  socialism  arising 
from  this  source,  but  shall  confine  atten- 
tion to  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
classes. 

(1)  Conununism,  or  communal  so- 
cialism seeks  to  attain  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  worldly  possessions  among  men, 
deeming  that  social  and  legal  equality, 
which  under  capitaUsm  are  as  conspicu- 
ously absent  as  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  will  follow  as  consequences 
of  communism.  Hence,  they  propose 
that  each  individual  in  the  community 
shall  share  equally  in  what  the  community 
» produces,  irrespective  of  what  said  indi- 
vidual produces  himself.  The  consump- 
tion of  wealth  by  each  individual  will 
thus  be  made  equal  whether  the  produc- 
tion is  equal  or  not. 

That  a  distribution  of  wealth  at  least 
substantially  equal  is  essential  to  other 
kinds  of  equality  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  exact  equality,  such  as  is 
contemplated    by    communism    is    not 


necessaiy — ^indeed,  it  is  not  attainaUe— 
since  the  variation  in  men's  financial 
judgment  and  habits  of*  thrift  would  soon 
bring  about  inequality,  unless  the  state 
prescribed,  not  only  how  -  much  each 
individual  should  consume  per  decade,  or 
per  lifetime,  but  how  much  he  should  ccm- 
sume  per  day.  Indeed,  it  would  have  to 
prescribe,  in  considerable  d^^iee,  the 
manner  of  ccmsumption — how  much 
should  be  given  away,  how  much  bor- 
rowed, how  much  loaned,  and  how  much 
saved,  since  otherwise  perfect  equality  of 
distribution  would  soon  vanish. 

Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  conmiun- 
ism  would  produce  the  very  evils  which 
it  seeks  to  abolish.  Under  capitalism 
inequality  of  production  is  as  deep-seated 
if  not  as  conspicuous  as  inequality  of 
consumption.  Not  only  is  the  consump- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  community 
far  in  excess  of  their  share,  but  it  is  these 
very  members  whose  production  is  far 
in  deficiency  of  their  share.  It  is  the 
industrious  who  support  the  idle.  Under 
communism  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
thing  would  occur.  The  idle  and  ex- 
travagant would  be  supported  by  the 
industrious  and  thrifty,  just  as  under 
capitalism,  since  if  each  man  is  to  receive 
the  same  share,  irrespective  of  his  own 
effort,  his  incentive  to  produce  is  gone. 
It  is  easier  to  **  sponge  "  on  the  community, 
just  as  the  idle  rich  do  to-day,  whose 
consumption  is  similarly  independent  of 
their  production. 

It  is  true  that  communists  propose 
other  incentives  for  production  in  place 
of  the  one  they  withdraw.  They  propose 
to  substitute  social  honor  and  <tishonor 
for  the  material  reward  or  lack  of  reward 
to  industry  which  they  displace.  They 
believe  that  the  public  approval  of  the 
industrious  and  the  public  disapproval 
of  the  idle  would  supply  the  stimulus 
now  supplied  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 
Unless  the  habits  of  the  people  suffer  a 
decided  change  such  incentives  are  not 
likely  to  accomplish  the  end  desired. 
They  are  appli^  now,  in  a  measure, 
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among  the  wage-earning  class,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  effective. 
There  is  not  much  incentive  in  being  one 
of  a  thousand  who  are  accorded  some 
pubUd  approval  on  account  of  excess  of 
industry;  nor  in  being  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand who  are  accorded  some  public  dis- 
approval on  account  of  deficiency  thereof. 
The  desire  for  a  high  rate  of  consumption 
— i,  e.y  the  desire  for  wealth — ^has  always 
possessed  the  great  mass  of  men.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  capitahstic  period,  nor 
a  product  of  the  capitalistic  system.  It 
existed  long  before  capitalism  began  to 
exist,  and  is  as  old  as,  or  older  than, 
Jiistory. 

This  desire  of  each  individual  for 
wealth  to  be  consumed  by  himself  rather 
tlian  by  someone  else  can  be  eradicated 
only  by  replacing  his  egoism  with 
altruism.  TTiis  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  do,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
As  many  unsuccessful  experiments  have 
proved,  the  theory  of  conmiunism  will 
not  work  except  among  a  selected  com- 
munity, of  marked  unselfishness  and 
exceptional  habits  of  mutual  toleration 
and  concession.  Indeed,  with  human 
nature  as  it  is  or  is  likely  to  become,  both 
communism  and  capitalism  must  and  do 
fail;  and  for  the  same  reason.  They 
both  make  it  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
individual  to  exploit  the  community. 
Under  capitalism  we  see  plainly  the 
results  of  this  incentive  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  community  by  members  of 
the  capitalist  class;  not  because  their 
egotism  is  exceptional — it  is  not,  it  is 
normal — but  because  their  opportunity 
is  exceptional,  and  almost  everyone  in  the 
community  is  seeking  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity. A  result  substantially  similar 
may  be  expected  under  communism. 
Assured  that  his  share  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world  will  be  the  same,  irrespective 
of  his  own  efforts,  the  normally  selfish 
individual  will  continually  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  shirk  his  share  of  its  work,  and 
like  the  monopolist  of  our  day,  become 
a  parasite  on  the  community;  and  those 
who  have  the  ingenuity  will  we  may  be 


sure  be  able  to  discover  as  many  expe- 
dients as  under  capitalism  by  which  to 
accomplish  their  end.  It  is  the  greed  and 
selfishness  of  men  which  cause  the  con- 
spicuous evils  of  capitalism,  and  under 
conmiunism  similar  qualities  would  cause 
similar  evib,  because  these  qualities  are 
not  those  of  a  social  system  but  of  men 
themselves.  Conmiunism,  like  capital- 
ism, can  only  be  a  success  in  an  unselfish 
conmnunity,  and  until  men  become  un- 
selfish, a  system  better  adapted  to  human 
nature  must  be  devised  before  they  can 
realize  the  happiness  which  they  seek, 
and  which  it  is  not  only  their  right  but 
their  duty  to  attain. 

(2)  Mechanical  socialism  is  of  many 
varieties,  and  is  often  combined  with 
communal  socialism.  By  regulating,  in 
a  mechanical  manner,  not  only  produc- 
tion, but  a  great  variety  of  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  men,  it  seeks  the  equality, 
material,  social  and  legal,  which  ci^i- 
talism  so  conspicuously  lacks.  Mechan- 
ical socialism  is  usuidly  but  a  sort  of 
outgrowth  or  extension  of  communal 
socialism.  As  that  system  seeks  to  pre- 
scribe how  much  a  man  shall  consume 
and  in  a  measure  how  much  he  shall 
produce,  so  mechanical  socialism  seeks 
to  prescribe  how  and  when  he  shall  pro- 
duce, whom  and  when  he  shall  marry, 
how  his  children  shall  be  reared,  how 
much  money  or  land  he  shall  own,  and 
to  r^ulate  in  a  minute  manner  other 
matters  of  a  personal  and  family  char- 
acter. 

llius  it  is  by  some  socialists  proposed 
to  decide  each  man's  vocation  for  him 
by  a  governmental  commission — to  ignore 
his  own  tastes  in  the  matter  and  to  de- 
termine his  place  in  the  industrial  mechan- 
ism by  a  tribimal  presumed  to  have  some 
test  by  which  to  decide  what  vocation  a 
man  is  fitted  for  better  than  he  can  decide 
for  himself.  Such  a  matter  as  this  con- 
cerns the  individual  far  more  than  it 
concerns  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  vital 
to  his  happiness,  and  moreover,  as  a  rule 
a  man  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own  capa- 
cities than  an  aggregation  of  strangers. 
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Therefore,  each  man  should  select  his 
own  vocation. 

By  others  it  is  proposed  to  r^ulate 
marriage^  and  the  breeding  of  children 
by  the  state.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  these  matters  affect  fundamentally 
the  happiness  of  society,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  no  practical  system  which 
promises  better  results  than  the  present 
one  has  as  yet  been  proposed,  and  until 
such  a  system  capable  of  being  applied  to 
or  engrafted  upon  the  present  social 
order  is  suggested  it  is  better  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  make  blind 
ventures,  fitted  only  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  of  improving  the  race  into  disre- 
pute. The  present  system  of  public 
education  is  a  practical  and  highly 
beneficent  application  of  the  democratic 
principle  to  the  improvement  of  citizens 
by  training,  and  in  our  present  stage  of 
development  efforts  to  extend  and  im- 
prove our  system  of  public  instruction 
will  be  more  effective  than  premature 
attempts  to  secure  artificial  breeding. 

Letting  this  brief  outline  of  super- 
democratic  socialism  suffice,  let  us  con- 
sider the  variety  of  socialism  of  most 
interest  and  importance  at  the  present 
day. 

B.  Democratic  socialism  embodies  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  socialism  or 
public  control  to  such  conduct  as  affects 
the  happiness  of  society  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  theory  of  individualism  or  private 
control  to  such  conduct  as  affects  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  alone.  The 
problem  before  the  political  engineer 
then  is  to  distinguish  what  classes  of 
conduct  affect  society,  and  what  classes 
affect  the  individual  in  the  manner 
specified,  at  the  present  stage  of  sodal 
development. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the 
course  of  history  has  radically  changed 
the  degree  of  socialism  requir^  by  dem- 
ocracy, because  it  has  changed  tiie  old 
condition  of  mutual  independence  among 
the  members  of  the  conmiunity  into  one 
of  mutual  interdependence.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  the  American   com- 


munity was  an  agricultural  one.  and  the 
people  were  all  farmers,  merchants,  and 
artisans,  engaged  in  what  has  been 
called  *' petty  industry."  Capitalism 
was  in  its  infancy.  Production  was 
individualistic.  There  was  no  concen- 
tration in  the  manufacture  of  commodi- 
ties, and  little  division  of  the  people  into 
a  capitalist  and  a  wage-earning  class. 
Trusts,  labor-unions,  strikes,  industrial 
crises,  and  the  Virhole  series  of  modem 
capitalistic  phenomena  were  unknown. 
There  was  Uttie  interdependence  among 
the  people.  The  farmers  of  that  day — 
and  nearly  the  whole  population  were 
farmers-^were  practically  self-sufficient. 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  products  required 
for  the  sustenance  and  well-being  of 
each  family  was  supplied  by  the  family 
itself.  Not  only  did  it  raise  its  own  food 
and  domestic  animals,  but  it  spun  and 
wove  its  own  clothing,  cut  its  own  fuel 
in  its  own  wood-lot,  erected  its  own 
buildings,  and  even  built  its  own  wagons, 
plows  and  other  farm  implements  on  the 
farm.  A  typical  farmer  of  that  day 
could  have  Eved  almost  as  well  if  the 
whole  worid  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
farm  had  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

The  change  from  the  production  of 
conmiodities  in  the  home  to  their  pro- 
duction in  the  mill  or  factory  took  place 
gradually  through  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages,  beginning  with  the  small  village 
workshop  employing  a  journeyman  or 
two,  and  ending  with  the  gigantic  indus- 
trial plant  employing  the  population  of 
a  city.  In  contrast  to  the  colonial  family 
which  supplied  most  or  all  of  its  own 
necessities  and  supplied  few  or  none  to 
society,  the  modem  family  supplies  few 
or  none  of  its  own  necessities,  but  pro- 
duces some  one  or  part  of  one  of  the 
necessities  of  society,  and  by  exdiange 
receives  from  sodeiy  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  its  own  consumption. 

Now  what  effect  has  this  change  from 
individualized  to  socialized  productioD 
had  upon  the  sources  of  supply  from 
which  the  individual  family  obtains  its 
means   of  life  and  wdl-bdng?    Obvi- 
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ously  tbey  are  no  longer  in  its  own  control, 
but  in  the  control  of  those  who  own  the 
various  industries.  The  change  from 
independence  to  interdependence  has 
changed  private  utilities  into  jmblic  utili- 
ties, and  placed  the  control  of  public 
necessities  in  the  keeping  of  a  class — ^the 
capitalist  class — ^by  whose  sufferance 
alone  the  people  are  permitted  to  acquire 
the  means  of  life  and  well-being. 

The  significant  bearing  of  this  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  upon  the  problem  we 
are  seeking  to  solve  may  be  clearly 
brought  out  by  considering  for  a  moment 
the  fundamental  classification  of  useful 
human  acts  into  productive  and  con- 
sumptive ones.  If  the  happiness  of  men 
is  the  object  of  human  effort — ^the  end  of 
human  conduct — ^then  only  acts  which 
seek  happiness  are  useful.  But  if  hap- 
piness is  sought  it  must  be  either  directily. 
or  indirectly.  Hence  all  useful  acts  seek 
either  happiness  or  the  means  to  happi- 
ness. If  we  call  acts  which  seek  happi- 
ness directly  consumptive  acts,  or  con- 
sumption, and  those  which  seek  the 
m^ans  to  happiness,  thus  seeking  happi- 
ness indirectly,  productive  acts  or  produc- 
tion, we  shall  have  a  classification  of 
human  acts  well  adapted  to  suggest  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  I  have  else- 
where discussed  this  matter  in  a  stricter 
and  more  technical  manner,  and  perhaps 
can  clear  the  question  up  in  no  better 
way  than  by  the  following  quotation : 

"In  production,  economy  is  best  at- 
tained by  restricting  the  acts  of  the 
laborer  to  specific  operations  having  a 
definite  succession  determined,  not  by 
his  immediate  choice,  but  by  the  require- 
ments of  his  task,  said  acts  being  per- 
formed with  relation  to  the  correlated 
and  predetermined  acts  of  others.  In 
consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  economy 
IS  best  attained  by  the  absence  of  restric- 
tion to  specific  acts  or  operations,  per- 
mitting these  to  be  determined  by  the 
immediate  desires  or  impulses  of  the 
moment.  In  both  cases  the  acts  should 
be  governed  by  or  adapted  to  the  end 


sought,  but  the  ends  of  production  are 
proxmuUe;  those  of  consumption  are 
ultimate.  In  young  or  otherwise  irre- 
sponsible persons  consumptive  acts  may 
— ^in  fact  must — ^be  more  or  less  restricted 
to  prevent  harmful  reactions  upon  the 
individual  committing  them,  but  in 
mature  and  responsible  persons  restric- 
tions should  in  general  be  imposed  upon 
consumption  only  to  prevent  harmful 
reaction  upon  others.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  ends  of  consumption,  t.  «., 
egotistic  consumption,  may  best  be  at- 
tained by  leaving  the  individual  to  follow 
his  own  impulses.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  example  to  attempt  the  production 
of  happiness  by  prescribing  that  every 
one  in  a  community  should  eat  certain 
kinds  of  food,  keep  certain  definite  hours, 
read  certain  books,  play  certain  games, 
go  to  see  prescribed  plays  at  prescribed 
periods.  Tastes  vary  too  much  to  make 
such  restrictions  economic,  though  in 
production  analogous  rules  are  necessary. 
The  best  judge  of  the  adaptability  of 
productive  acts  to  their  end  is  he  who  is 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
observe  and  compare  the  amount  of 
production  resulting  from  a  given  amoimt 
of  labor.  This  will,  in  general,  be  the 
director  or  controller  of  the  given  pro- 
ductive operations.  The  best  judge  of 
the  adaptability  of  consumptive  acts  to 
their  end,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  general, 
the  individual  affected  by  them.  Free- 
dom is  thus  more  essential  in  consump- 
tion than  in  production.  What  men 
desire,  however,  is  liberty  to  consume,  or 
if  they  desire  liberty  to  produce,  it  is  only 
because  their  consumption  is  dependent 
upon  their  production.  Liberty  to  dis- 
pense with  production  is  everywhere 
more  desired  than  liberty  to  produce, 
and  such  liberty  can  be  adiieved  only  by 
increasing  the  productive  capacity;  this 
in  turn  requires  the  division  and  coopera- 
tion— ^that  is,  the  socialization  of  labor. 
Hence,  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
real  liberty  and  the  best  economy  in  the 
production  of  happiness^  it  is  essential 
to  secure  socialism  in  production  while 
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preserving    individualism    in    consumjh 
tionr* 

In  other  words,  the  eflSciency  of  social- 
ism in  producing  happiness  is  high  when 
applied  to  production,  but  low  when 
applied'  to  consumption;  whereas  the 
efficiency  of  individualism  in  producing 
happiness  is  low  when  applied  to  produc- 
tion and  high  when  applied  to  consump- 
tion. As  production  and  consumption 
are  the  only  two  classes  of  useful  acts,  the 
degree  in  which  the  two  contrasted 
theories — socialism  and  individualism — 
should  be  applied  to  the  control  of  human 
conduct  becomes  manifest.  Thus  on 
purely  utilitarian  grounds  our  problem 
is  solved.  Utility  requires  that  socialism 
be  applied  in  production,  and  individual- 
ism in  consumption.  What  is  vital  to 
our  present  quest  is  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  social  progress  democracy  requires 
it  also.  The  people  should  organize 
themselves  into  a  cooperative  common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
means  required  for  their  common  happi- 
ness, but  each  individual  should  employ 
those  means  in  the  production  of  his 
own  happiness  in  the  way  that  suits  him 
l)est.  Men  should  produce  to  serve  the 
ends  of  society.  They  should  consume 
to  serve  their  own.  In  fact,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  evolution  of  society,  both 
utility  and  dem^ocracy  require  socialism 
in  production^  and  individualism  in  con- 
sumption; and  moreover,  capitalism  has 
done  mankind  the  immense  service  of 
bringing  the  organization  of  industry  to 
a  point  where  this  requirement  may  be 
met.  It  has  already  brought  about 
oligarchial  socialism  in  production.  All 
that  is  now  required  is  to  convert  it  into 
drmocraiic  socialism. 

Few  will  be  incUned  to  deny  that 
democracy  at  present  requires  individ- 
ualism in  consumption,  because  the  mode 
of  applying  wealth  in  producing  the  hap- 
ness  of  a  given  individual  is  something 
which  in  general  concerns  that  individual 
alone ;    but  many  may  be  inclined  to  deny 

*Th£  Economy  of  Happiness,  p.  346. 


that  it  requires  socialism  in  production. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  formulate, 
in  strict  logical  form,  the  reasoning  which 
requires  it.    Thus: 

Conduct  affecting  the  happiness  of  the 
people  should  be  conti^lled  by  the  people. 

The  conduct  of  public  utilities  affects 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  the  conduct  of  public  utili- 
ties should  be  controlled  by  the  peo[de. 

This  is  a  syllogism  jn  the   mood  of 
Barbara.     I  shall  call  it  the  socialisHe 
syllogism.    To  all  opponents  of  the  pub- 
lic-ownership of  public  utilites,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  solenmly  prockum 
that  democracy  and  socialism  are  essen- 
tially   antagonistic,    I    recommend    its 
critical    inspection.     Whoever    disagrees 
with  its  conclusion  must  disagree  with 
at  least  one  of  its  premises.     He  who 
disagrees  with  its  mujor  premise   mu.st 
deny  the  fundamental  principle  of  dem- 
ocracy— ^he    must    assert    that    conduct 
affecting   the   happiness   of   the    peofde 
should  not  be  controlled  by  the  people. 
He  who  disagrees  with  its  minor  premise 
must  deny  that  the  conduct  of  public 
utilities  affects  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
He  must  assert  that  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  railroads,  the  tel^raph  and  tde- 
phone   companies,   the   packing   houses, 
the  flour  mills,  the  st^l  works,  and  the 
coal  mines  is,  and  should  be,  a  purely 
private  matter,  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
to  the  people,  and  one  with  which  they 
are  not  entitled  to  interfere.     Between 
these  two  positions  the  sub-democratic 
socialist  must  take  his  choice.     He  must 
either  condenm  the  fundamental  principle 
of  democracy  itself,  or  maintain  the  ab- 
surd proposition  that  the  conduct  of  the 
industries   upon   which   the   people  are 
dependent  for  their  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  all  other  utilities  is  a  matter  which 
does  not  affect  their  happiness.     No  sane 
American  can  take  eitiier  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  therefore,  no  sane  American 
can   oppose   democratic  socialism  when 
once  he  understands  its  relation  to  the 
foundation  principle  of  his  own  system 
of  government;  for  not  only  is  the  public- 
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ownership  of  pubUc .  utilities  consistent 
with  democracy;  it  is  democracy,  and 
its  only  alternatives  are  oligarchy  or 
anarchy. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  so  many 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  blinded  by 
traditional  prejudices  and  the  logophobia 
aroused  by  the  term  "socialism,"  should 
reject  the  conclusion  of  the  socialistic 
syllogism.  What  is  sorely  needed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question  to-day  is  less 
custom  and  more  common  sense,  fewer 
precedents  and  more  premises,  less 
rhetoric  and  more  reason.  Let  the  sub- 
democratic  publicists  of  the  day  come 
straight  to  the  point,  select  which  premise 
of  the  socialistic  syllogism  to  reject,  and 
lay  down  in  strict  logical  form  the  evi- 
dence, inductive  or  deductive,  on  which 
their  rejection  is  founded.  By  so  doing 
they  will  serve  their  country  and  their 
posterity  far  better  than  by  a  lifetime 
spent  in  loose  and  lurid  declamation 
about  the  "danger  of  socialism  and 
anarchy." 

I  am  aware  that  the  advocates  of 
pseudo-democratic  socialism,  i,  e.^  of  the 
puhUc-regulation  instead  of  the  public- 
ovmership  of  public  utilities  will  claim 
that  their  policy  recognizes  and  is  directed 
by  the  reasoning  embodied  in  the  social- 
istic syllogism.  Such  a  view  is  a  mistaken 
one.  Their  policy  recognizes  the  reason- 
ing of  the  socialistic  syllogism,  but  is  not 
directed  by  it.  This  is  why  it  is  pseudo- 
democratic.  It  is  not  sufScient  that  the 
public  should  simply  share  in  the  control 
of  the  industries  upon  which  their  well- 
being  depends.  They  should  completely 
control  them.  The  public-control  of 
private  monopoly — even  if  successful — 
is  but  mitigated  oligarchy.  Democracy 
requires  public  monopoly  in  place  of 
private,  in  industry  as  in  poUtics.  If 
individuals  are  entitied  to  share  in  the 
control  of  public  industrial  utilities,  they 
are  entitied  to  share  in  the  control  of 
public  political  utilities.  To  be  con- 
sistent the  pseudo-sodialist  should  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  rule  of  limited 
monarchies,    like     those    of     Germany, 


Austria  and  Italy,  where  the  right  of 
private  individuals  to  share  in  the  c*ontrol 
of  the  government  is  recognized.  If 
individuals  may  rightfully  inherit  a  share 
in  the  industrial  control  of  a  state,  they 
may  no  less  rightfully  inherit  a  share  in 
its  political  control.  If  we  are  to  tolerate 
a  limited  industrial  oligarchy,  why  should 
we  not  tolerate  a  limited  political  oli- 
garchy. If  we  are  to  recognize  industrial 
kings,  we  might  as  well  recognize  political 
kings.  Our  well-being  is  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  as  of  the  second.  It  is 
custom  alone  which  leads  the  people  to 
make  a  distinction  between  their  right  to  * 
rule  politically  and  their  right  to  rule 
industriaUy.  Democracy  requires  that 
conduct  affecting  the  happiness  of  the 
people  shall  be  controlled  by  the  people — 
not  that  it  shall  be  half  controlled.  It  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  mitigate  the 
subservience  of  public  interest  to  private 
caprice — it  is  necessary  to  abolish  it. 

Heretofore  we  have  considered  social- 
ism as  an  end.  Let  us  next  consider  it 
as  a  means.  All  forms  of  socialism, 
except  the  sub-democratic,  contemplate 
the  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
as  an  end  but  the  modes  proposed  of 
changing  from  private  to  public-owner- 
ship vary.  The  only  two  plans  worth 
discussion  are: 

(1)  Revolutionary  socialism. 

(2)  Fabian  socialism. 

(^)  Revolutionary  socialism,  which 
embodies  the  plan  favored  by  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Party,  of  which  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  is  a 
branch,  proposes  to  accomjdish  its  object, 
not  by  degrees,  but  abruptiy.  Its  advo- 
cates will  not  compromise,  affiliate,  or 
cooperate  with  any  other  party  or  body 
of  men,  but  devote  their  efforts  to  winning 
converts  to  their  principles,  their  object 
being  to  establish  a  party  strong  enough 
to  obtain  control  of  tiie  government.  In 
despotic  countries  like  Russia  they  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  by  force  of  arms* 
In  democratic  countries  like  the  United 
States  they  propose  to  accomplish  it  by 
the  ballot.     Once  in  control  of  the  gov- 
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rtwdtatiaomrj  socialists,  die  poficy  tluB 
oudined  is  at  pmcnt  die  official  poficj 
of  die  party. 

(%)  Fabian  sodafism,  tfaoagh  sceldi^ 
die  same  end  as  rerohitiooaij  sociaKsm, 
nameiTy  the  sabstitiitioD  ot  a  coopeiati^v 
for  a  competitiTe  conunoDwealtli,  proposes 
to  adTanee  toward  its  object  bj  stages, 
coopenitiiig  with  anj  partj,  and  taking 
advantage  of  anj  political  movement 
which  wiD  aid  it  in  seeming  its  end.  A 
codperatiTe  commoDwealdi  in  its  com- 
fitted  form  is  bound  to  be  compiez  and, 
without  more  experience  dian  is  at  present 
accesnUe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine all  the  essential  details  of  its  <»gani- 
zation.  It  would  not,  of  comse,  be  nearly 
so  comjdez  as  die  present  system,  but  it 
would  involre  an  organised  instead  <rf  a 
disorganized  complexity;  and  the  danger 
in  attempting  to  abrupdy  establish  such 
a  comnuMiwealth  is  that  it  mig^  pro^e  a 
failure  throu^  lack  of  the  requisite 
experience.  It  is  easy  to  mismanage  any 
enterprise,  and  the  more  vital  to  tli^ 
interests  of  mankind  an  enterprise  is, 
the  more  important  it  is  that  it  shall  not 
at  its  inception  be  mismanaged,  lest  men 
should  mistake  mere  faults  of  manage- 
ment for  faults  of  principle.  Should 
revolutionary  socialists  come  into  control 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  fail  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a 
cooperative  commonwealth,  as  the 
French  revolutionists  failed  in  their 
abrupt  attempt  to  establish  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  it  would  be  a  stup^i- 
dous  calamity  for  the  whole  human  race 
— not  so  mudi  on  account  of  the  anarchy 
and  ruin  which  would  ensue — althou^ 
that  would  be  bad  enough — as  on  account 
of  the  disrepute  that  it  would  bring  upon 
the  ideal  of  democratic  socialism.    Men 
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pcrioiity  of  indiEtrial  oBgaidqr. 
These  ofaacTPesi  ^jDote,  oo  Ik  ooe  hand, 
the  vast  piepondegance  of  snoccaBes  oicr 
faifaires,  in  the  long  run,  under  pnhlie- 
ouueisliip,  and  on  the  odicr,  the  vast 
ptepondqance  of  laflmes  over  ^*^  f  *— ph^ 
in  the  long  run,  under  privafte-owncxdiip. 
Should  sudi  obsciigis  enqiloj  the  same 
reasoning  when  ccHnpaiing  pnKHeal  oli- 
garchy with  poKtiaJ  democracj  they 
could  easily  demonstiate  the  supexioiitf 
<rf  the  first  over  the  second,  for  it  is  not 
at  afl  difficult  to  cite  many  examples  of 
democracies  which  have  fuled;  but 
sudi  reasoning  can  only  appear  plausible 
to  him  who  ignores  the  pr^MXiderance  of 
under    democracy,    and    &e 


preponderance  of  failures  under  oligardiy. 
Although  afl  reasoning  of  diis  kind  is 
superficial,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  diat 
the  bad  failure  <rf  a  co<^)erative  common- 
wealth and  the  misery  and  choas  result- 
ing therefrom  would  lead  numy  men,  and 
perhaps  a  dominant  portion,  to  attribute 
the  failure  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  system  instead  of  to  the  mismanage- 
ment naturaDy  resulting  from  inexperi- 
ence. Hence,  Fabian  socialists  propose 
to  advance  toward  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth by  a  series  of  steps,  bringing 
one  after  the  other  of  the  gieat  national 
industries  under  public  control,  and 
accelerating  the  rate  of  public  acquisition 
as  experience  reveals  the  details  of  organ- 
izaticm  required  in  an  assemblage  of  co- 
operating industries.  It  would  seem 
that  this  cautious  procedure  should  com- 
mend itself  to  all  democratic  socialists 
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who  value  the  success  of  their  ideal  too 
highly  to  risk  its  failure. 

Fabian  socialists  are  opportunists  who 
affiliate  themselves  with  all  social  move- 
ments which  diminish  the  powers  of 
oligarchy,  and  increase  the  powers  of 
democracy,  political  and  industrial.  For 
this  reason  they  support  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  pseudo-socialism, 
or  government  r^ulation  of  private 
monopoly,  deeming  it  a  step  toward  the 
goal  they  seek.  For  this  reason  they 
advocate  the  establishment  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  which  will  place 
powers  of  legislation  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  And  for  the  same  reason 
they  favor  the  public-ownership  of  the 
railroads,  the  express  companies,  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone  lines.  There 
arc  indeed  ample  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  time  has  come  to  experiment  on 
a  cautious  scale  with  the  public  operation 
of  such  great  public  utilities  as  coal 
mining,  meat  packing  and  insurance,  as  a 
preliminary  to  converting  these  industries 
into  public  monopolies. 

Where  the  public-ownership  of  public 
utilities  should  end  it  is  premature  at  this 
stage  of  our  knowledge  to  specify,  but 
this  much  at  least  may  be  said — ^that 
whatever  industry  is  capable  of  private 
monopoly  is  capable  of  public  monopoly^ 
and  in  the  cooperative  commonwealdi 
which  our  children  or  grandchildren 
should  complete  it  will  probably  have 
been  converted  into  one.  Mr.  Bryan 
proposes  to  inaugurate  competition 
where  competition  is  possible  and  public- 
ownership  where  it  is  not.  The  Fabian 
socialist  would  reverse  this  reactionary 
policy  and  inaugurate  public-ownership 
where  public-ownership  is  possible  and 
competition  where  it  is  not;  for  public- 
ownership  is  as  superior  to  competition 
as  democracy  is  elsewhere  superior  to 
anarchy.  As  to  private  monopoly,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom,  perhaps,  to 
dogmatize  on  the  question  of  whether 
industrial  democracy  is  better  or  worse 
than  industrial  oligarchy.  It  is  best  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  to  keep  our  minds 


open  and  to  permit  experience  to  teach 
us.  All  we  need  say  at  present  is  that 
wherever  the  two  have  been  tried  and 
compared  as  in  Europe  and  Australasia 
public  has  been  found  superior  to  private- 
ownership,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  nation  which  has  once  experienced  the 
benefit  of  the  fonuer  system  can  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  latter.  However, 
when  we  have  given  public-ownership 
as  fair  and  exhaustive  a  trial  as  we  have 
given  private-ownership,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  a  final  judgment.  If  then 
we  deem  industrial  oligarchy  better  than 
industrial  democracy  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  return  to  it.  As  I  have  elsewhere 
indicated,  this  would  be  particularly 
simple  if  we  had  first  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  the  referendum. 

"For  example,  suppose  our  people  at 
the  present  time  had  die  power  of  direct- 
legislation,  and  concluded  that  the  public- 
ownership  of  the  Post  Office  was  mRlrjng 

them  ambitionless  and  dejected.  They 
could  easily,  by  means  of  the  referendum, 
direct  the  authorities  to  transfer  the  whole 
system  to  capitalists.  This  might  be 
done  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
government  might  agree  to  accept  the 
bonds  of  a  syndicate  formed  to  conduct 
the  post-office  business  of  the  country,  and 
experience  proves  that  it  would  probably 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  syndicate  willing 
to  serve  the  public  in  such  a  capacity. 
On  receipt  of  properly  guaranteed  bonds, 
the  post-office  property  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  syndicate,  and  they  would 
p]K)ceed  to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  be  most  profitable  to  themselves, 
that  is,  by  instituting  the  normal  process 
of  giving  as  little  to,  and  getting  as  much 
from,  the  public  as  possible.  In  this 
way  perhaps  the  ambition  of  the  people 
might  be  revived,  and  their  dejection 
turned  into  hope,  and  the  same  course 
could  be  pursued  with  any  public  utility 
which  the  nation  might  acquire.  Thus 
the  people  would  be  fully  guaranteed 
against  tiie  dismal  and  dejected  conditions 
which  certain  unobservant  theorists  are 
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convinced  must  inhere  in  freedom  from 
capitalistic  control  of  industry,  and  could 
proceed  with  the  successive  acquisition 
of  the  various  utilities  now  in  private 
hands  with  full  consciousness  thieit  the 
old  conditions  could  be  reestablished  in 
any  particular  case,  should  a  careful  trial 
show  such  a  course  to  be  desirable,  "^t 

As  the  interdependence  among  men 
increases  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
degree  of  socialism  required  for  democ- 
racy will  increase — ^that  the  degree  which 
is  democratic  at  the  present  time  will 
become  sub-democratic,  and  that  degrees 
which  would  now  be  super-democratic 
will  become  democratic.  These  condi- 
tions of  society  we  need  not  attempt  to 
anticipate.  If  we  do  our  duly  in  the 
education  of  youth  we  shall  have  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  of  posterity  as  is  required  of  us. 
We  shall  have  supplied  the  rising  genera- 
-tion  with  the  knowledge — ^and  therefore 
with  the  power — ^required  to  meet  the 
tasks  of  their  time.  Our  present  duty 
is  to  establish  socialism  in  production 
while  preserving  individualism  in  con- 
sumption, and  thus  to  restore  the  old 
condition  of  democracy  which  we  lost 
by  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  men  who  founded 
our  republic  did  not  anticipate  that  revolu- 
tion, and  hence  did  not  adapt  their 
policies  to  meet  it.  The  government 
from  whose  despotism  they  had  suffered 
was  a  centralized  government  and  was 
controlled  by  a  small  class  of  the  conmiu- 
nity,  as  is  the  case  in  all  oligarchies, 
whatever  their  nominal  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  histoiy  of  such  governments 
is  a  histoiy  of  oppression.  With  the 
relation  between  government  and  op- 
pression thus  revealed  by  histoiy  and 
by  their  own  experience,  our  forefathers 
identified  oppression  with  government, 
and  the  absence  of  oppression  with  the 
absence  of  government.  Hence,  in  es- 
tablishing their  own  government  they 
incorporated  in  its  fundamental  law — the 

•The  PdUiet  of  UUHiy,  p.  162. 


constitution — ^a  variety  of  restrictions 
upon  the  powers  which  that  government 
could  exercise.  While  striving  to  make 
it  strong  as  a  means  of  defense  they  strove 
to  make  it  weak  as  a  means  of  intemal 
r^ulation  of  the  life  of  the  community; 
their  aim  being  to  render  it  adequate  to 
protect  but  inadequate  to  oppress.  Thus 
did  the  founders  of  our  republic  apply 
the  experience  of  their  time  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  time,  and  to  their  wisdom 
all  historians  have  testified. 

Had  hifitory  no  more  to  teach  to-day 
than  in  1789  we  could  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  forefathen 
by  following  their  policies,  but  with  the 
lessons  which  history  has  taught  since 
their  day  we  cannot  follow  their  example 
if  we  follow  their  policies,  because  they 
profited  by  the  teachings  of  history  and 
to  emulate  their  example  we  cannot  fail 
to  do  likewise.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  the  socialization  of  produc- 
tion has  led  to  the  negation  of  democracy, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  negation 
familiar  to  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
The  oppression  to  which  the  evolution 
of  industry  has  led  is  not  an  oppression 
by  a  government^  but  by  individuals. 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  variety  of 
oppression  nullify  democracy — ^the  first 
through  poUtical,  the  second  through 
industrial  oligarchy.  It  is  just  this  con- 
tigency  which  the  founders  of  the  republic 
did  not  foresee  and  did  not  provide  for. 
It  is  just  this  which  makes  their  doctrines 
inapplicable,  and  makes  it  imperative 
that  a  new  provision  shall  be  made  to 
meet  a  new  contingency.  Our  forefathers 
thought  that  if  they  could  do  away  with 
the  oppression  of  government  they  could 
do  away  with  all  oppression,  but  it  was 
here  that  they  made  their  mistake,  and 
in  attempting  to  escape  one  evil  they  fdl 
into  another.  Assuming  that  to  enfeebk 
the  control  of  government  over  the  in- 
temal regulation  of  human  conduct 
would  paralyze  the  hand  of  oppression, 
they  played  directly  into  the  hands  of 
oppression  and  deprived  themselves  of 
the  very  instruments  required  to  combat 
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it.  They  made  excellent  provision 
gainst  foreign  oppression  but  they  made 
none  against  domestic  oppression.  They 
foresaw  the  peril  of  a  foreign  foe.  They 
failed  to  foresee  the  peril  of  the  foe  at 
home.  Through  this  oversight  it  has 
come  about  that  the  constitution  is  now 
employed  not  to  protect  the  people 
against  their  oppressors,  but  to  protect 
their  oppressors  against  them,  not  to 
secure  the  people  from  the  power  of 
tyranny,  but  to  secure  tyranny  from  the 
power  of  the  people — ^not  to  save  dem- 
ocracy from  despotism,  but  to  save 
despotism  from  democracy.  In  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  their  own  goveinment 
the  people  have  been  only  too  successful. 
Thus  when  the  several  states  tried  to 
keep  trusts  organized  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  from  doing  business  within  their 
borders,  they  discovered  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  do  so.  When  the 
people  of  New  York  state  through  pres- 
sure upon  their  legislature  tried  to  secure 
for  themselves  an  eight  hour  law,  they 
found  themselves  powerless,  balked  by 
their  own  constitution.  When  the 
state  of  Kansas  attempted  to  establish  an 
oil  refinery  the  courts  found  that  the 
people  of  that  state  in  their  constitution 
had  given  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
that  right,  but  had  denied  it  to  themselves. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  mounting  power 
of  plutocracy  by  means  of  a  national 
income  tax,  lo,  it  turned  out  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional; and  recently  leading  lawyers 
of  the  Senate  have  informed  us  that  any 
really  effective  attempt  to  take  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates  from  a  self- 
constituted  conmiission  in  Wall  street 
and  lodge  it  in  a  govemmentaUy  con- 
trolled conmiission  in  Washington  would 
in  their  opinion  be  unconstitutional. 

Thus  history  has  taught  us  that  the 
absence  of  goveinment  does  not  imply 
the  absence  of  oppression,  that  a  people 
cannot  save  themselves  from  them- 
selves by  depriving  their  govern- 
ment of  the  power  to  control  their 
destinies.     It    has    taught    us  that    if 


the  people  abrogate  their  power  they  do 
not  destroy  it — ^that  if  they  refuse  to 
wield  it  individuals  will  arise  who  will 
not  refuse  to  wield  it — ^that  if  they  fail 
to  direct  their  own  destinies,  they  will 
have  their  destinies  directed  for  them,, 
and  if  they  find  themselves  the  playthings 
of  tyrants  they  have  their  own  folly  to 
thank.  It  has  taught  us  that  individuals 
as  well  as-  governments  can  levy  taxation 
without  representation — and  that  they 
can  and  will  use  the  funds  so  secured  to 
usurp  by  purchase  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment vested  theoretically  in  the  people, 
thereby  employing  the  people's  money  to 
pervert  their  own  government.  It  has 
taught  us  that  a  nation  cannot  be  half 
democracy  and  half  oligarchy — ^that  if  it 
is  industrially  oligarchical  it  will  become 
politically  oUgarchical — ^that  it  must  be  a 
consistent  democracy  or  cease  to  be  a 
democracy  at  all.  If  you  doubt  that  this 
be  so,  look  around  you  at  the  spectacle 
of  present  capitalistic  domination  m 
industry  and  government,  and  see  what 
we  have  come  to  by  assuming  that  we 
could  throw  from  us  the  reibis  of  national 
control,  vainly  imagining  that  no  one 
else  would  take  them  up.  Assuming 
that  if  we  vacated  the  throne  of  power 
it  would  remain  vacant,  we  have  awak- 
ened  to  find  it  usurped  by  self -constituted 
sovereigns  as  independent  of  and, irre- 
sponsible to  the  people  as  the  monarchs 
of  old. 

These  conditions  have  arisen,  not  be- 
cause we  have  too  much  democracy  but 
too  little.  To  remedy  them  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic.  If  we  do,  we 
shall,  like  them,  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
tradition.  like  them  we  shaU  adopt 
new  policies  to  meet  new  conditions. 
Lake  them  we  shall  be  radical  whei> 
radicalism  is  called  for.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Tories  of 
our  time,  who  urge  us  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  fathers,  whose  policies 
they  would  make  perpetual,  relying  on 
our  reverence  for  the  genuine  patriotbm- 
of  those  times  to  blind  us  to  the  com- 
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merdalized  patriotism  of  these.  If  we 
would  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary 
fathers  we  shall  not  slavishly  adhere  to 
the  particular  policies  whidi  they  for- 
mulated to  meet  the  particular  condi- 
tions which  they  found.  To  do  so 
would  be,  not  to  follow,  but  to  repudiate, 
their  example.  Like  them  we  shall 
face  conditions  as  we  find  them,  refusing 
to  be  misled  into  rejecting  the  ^.xample 
of  independence  which  they  set  by  those 
who  would  have  us  adopt  their  policies 
instead  of  their  spirit.  Their  policies 
were  adapted  to  their  conditions,  but  as 


I  have  had  occasion  to  dearly  demon- 
strate, our  conditions  are  totally  di£Ferent 
ones,  and  were  Washington  and  Jefferscm, 
Hamilton  and  Marshall,  alive  to-day 
they  would  do  now  as  they  did  in  their 
own  times — ^they  would  be  radicals — 
and  when  they  found  national  policies 
had  become  destructive  of  national  wdl- 
being,  they  would,  in  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  hold  that 
**it  is  the  Bight  of  the  People  to  alter  or 
to  abolish"  them. 

James  MacKate. 
Boston^  Mass. 


WORLD-PEACE. 


Bt  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  affirms  Self  and 
Other.  There  is  no  way  to  prove 
that  we  are,  or  that  the  world  is.  It  is 
primary  knowing— knowing  that  we 
know.  Self  and  Other  are  all-inclusive; 
there  can  be  nothing  beyond. 

Looking  within,  the  Self  says,  " I  am"; 
looking  out,  says,  "The  Other  is."  The 
Self  is  conditioned  in  and  part  of  the 
Other.  Life  has  journeyed  over  this 
long  way  from  the  amoeba  to  man,  in 
whose  body  the  physically  perfect  could 
be  carried  no  higher.  Mind  has  risen 
from  instinct  to  the  rational  and  moral; 
to  this  free  and  self-determining  Self  of 
each  one  of  all  the  millions  of  earth. 
Man  is  a  microcosm;  each  one  a  little 
world  in  himself,  having  his  own  needs 
and  desires,  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
with  these  the  rational  and  moral  self- 
determining  power  to  will  and  do. 

These  are  the  conditions  for  a  higher 
and  nobler  order  of  existence  and  being, 
of  learning,  doing  and  becoming.  And 
here  should  be  accentuated  the  distinctive 
fact  of  the  Self  as  a  free  personality.  The 
order  of  the  heavens  and  all  material 


forces  could  be  established;  but  the 
Self  must  be  self -determining,  and  trusted 
forth  in  the  process  of  self -becoming.  It 
was  not  the  plan  of  the  Infinite  to  create 
a  world  of  free,  perfect  beings;  to  be 
such  they  must  be  self-perfecting,  or  they 
would  not  be  free.  It  is  in  this  order  of 
the  natural  that  the  rational  in  man  is 
called  forth;  and  in  the  relations  of  one 
Self  to  another  are  the  conditions  that 
make  possible  the  moral.  In  the  con- 
verse of  words,  there  should  be  truth;  in 
the  transactional  life  of  labor  and  business 
there  should  be  honesty;  in  the  sex  rela- 
tions there  should  be  purity;  the  life  of 
the  Other  should  be  sacred;  the  high 
and  holy  should  not  be  profaned,  libe 
moral  law  is  in  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  Divine  Order  of  the  Good. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  also,  the  Self 
is  intended  for  and  must  be  conditioned 
in  the  larger  world-life  of  the  institutional. 
The  problem  is:'  how  to  preserve  the 
essential  freedom  of  the  Self,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
cooperative  life  of  all. 

There  have  always  been  the  needs  of 
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the  body,  and  the  higher  longings  of  the 
rational  and  the  moral.  The  first  desires 
and  volitions  are  naturally  on  the  sense 
side;  and  here  also  are  the  appetites  and 
passions.  These  have  their  places  and 
uses.  But  here  also  is  the  danger-side. 
''From  whence  come  wars  and  fighting 
among  you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ? 
Ye  kill,  ye  fight  and  war." 

The  essential  Self  is  in  the  rational  and 
moral.    The  Self  must  be  self-controlling. 

The  Self  that  wills  to  be  free  must  wUl 
that  others  be  free.  Free-will  must  will 
Free-wiU.  In  this  way  only  can  there  be 
institutionahzed  freedom  and  World- 
Peace.  The  free  people  of  our  country 
will  not  oppress  those  of  any  other;  all 
will  rejoice  in  the  larger  life  of  liberty. 
The  way  to  peace  must  be  in  removing 
the  causes  of  war. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
long  and  warring  past  when  universal 
peace  was  possible,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  few  have  always  tried  to  rule  the 
many.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  es- 
sential freedom  of  the  Self.  Democracy 
is  and  must  be  the  only  possible  form  of 
a  government  of  the  Free.  The  People 
must  rule  themselves.  Under  mon- 
archies and  despotisms,  the  sad  centuries 
have  been  the  scenes  of  the  almost  in- 
cessant wars  of  kings  and  emperors  for 
conquests  and  the  rights  of  the  strongest 
to  rule. 

There  have  always  been  the  geograph- 
ical facts  of  continents,  oceans,  seas  and 
islands;  and  the  biological  facts  of  the 
different  races.  In  Eastern  Asia  have 
been  the  millions  of  China  and  India. 
The  Mongolians  have  remained  a  child- 
like race  under  the  rule  of  one  mind, 
content  to  be  a  part  of  the  earth  upon 
which  they  live.  The  Brahmans  of  India 
were  intellectual,  but  mystical,  caring  less 
for  the  sense-side  of  existence  and  delight- 
ing in  the  abstract,  the  supernal.  The 
Divine  is  the  aU.  Pantheists,  we  caU 
them.  But  not  till  the  last  centuiy  was 
Sanscrit  taught  in  Oxford,  and  with  the 
knowledge    of   their   language   there   is 


coming  to  light  a  vast  literature  and 
religion  of  that  land,  and  the  Chinese  are 
feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  new  life  of 
these  wonderful  years. 

But  we  have  to  leave  the  less  progressive ! 
East,  and  jouiney  west  to  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, to  find  the  bq;innings  of  what  may  be 
called  progressive  history  in  the  slow 
process  of  Uie  becoming  of  World-Peace. 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Empire  included 
the  lands  and  peoples  of  Western  Asia; 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes, 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  Jews  and 
Egyptians.  Together,  these  form  the 
connecting  link  between  Asiatic  and 
European  history;  and  Hegel  thinks 
that  the  fact  that  the  Persians  were 
worshipers  of  the  Sun — of  Light — 
formed  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
continents. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  universal  histoiy.  Here 
ihe  three  continents  of  the  Old  World 
meet  Here  is  Greece,  the  home  of 
thought;  here  is  Syria,  with  Jerusalem, 
the  center  of  Judaism  and  Christianity* 
Mecca  and  Medina  on  the  southwest 
were  the  home  of  the  Mohanmiedan 
religion.  To  the  west  are  Delphi  and 
Athens,  and  farther  on  is  Rome.  Alex- 
andria and  Carthage  are  also  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Persian  Empire  perished.  Egypt, 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  no  more.  The 
Jews  live  in  the  light  and  fife  of  the  great 
truth  of  the  One  Living  God,  and  R%ht- 
ousness  as  the  essential  religion.  The 
Greeks  live  in  the  immortality  of  Reason, 
of  Truth;  but  with  aU  th^r  gladness  of 
life  and  love  of  liberty,  they  were  not 
able  to  establish  a  republic.  Their  idea 
of  the  Self  was  limited.  The  citizen 
must  give  his  time  to  the  State,  and  this 
made  necessary  a  lower  class  of  laborers 
and  brought  in  a  form  of  slavery. 

With  tibe  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  scene  changes.  The  Roman  mind 
had  a  genius  for  government;  and  with 
this  a  sense  of  the  burdens  of  life.  The 
broken  and  scattered  peoples  must  be 
organized.    The  Self  and  the  Other  must 
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be  haniKMiized  in  an  institutionalized 
order.  This  called  for  the  abstract 
principles  of  right,  of  justice,  in  the 
authoritative  forms  of  Law;  and  this 
was  the  contribution  of  the  Romans  to 
civilization. 

Rome  made  her  conquered  provinces 
colonies;  and  in  this  way  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  earth  were  imited  in  one 
vast  world-empire.  Constantine,  the 
converted  Emperor,  decreed  that  Chris- 
tianily  should  be  the  only  religion,  and 
Thcododus  closed  the  doors  of  the 
heathen  temples. 

But  this  wonderful  world-empire  was 
not  an  organism,  had  not  grown  out  of 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  People,  but 
was  a  mechanism  put  together  by  external 
authority;  and  when  the  barbarian  in- 
vasion came,  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Dark 
Ages  came,  and  the  Feudal  Ages,  with 
the  private  wars  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
slavery  of  the  people.  The  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  arose,  but  it  too  was  a 
creation  from  without,  not  a  growth  from 
within,  and  when  the  strong  ruler  died, 
it  disappeared. 

During  all  these  troubled  years,  the 
Church  was  a  conservative  power;  but 
it  sought  to  establish  a  temporal  sover- 
eignty, and  claimed  dominion  over 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
large  portions  of  the  Continent.  The 
Emperors  owed  spiritual  allegiance  to 
the  Popes,  and  they  in  turn  needed  the 
support  of  the  Emperors.  Bishops, 
when  dependent  upon  feudal  lords,  were 
not  always  good  men.  It  was  a  time  of 
much  corruption.  Even  the  Papal  chair 
was  sold  for  money,  and  Emperor  Henry 
III.  sought  to  end  the  factions  by  trying 
to  appoint  the  Popes. 

Religion  was  largely  mechanical,  ob- 
jectivized  to  the  senses  in  the  literal  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  mass.  But  there  was 
the  deeper  cry  of  souls  for  a  conscious 
conununion  with  the  Divine.  The  free 
Self  could  not  submit  to  a  blind,  uncon- 
ditional obedience.  The  great  German 
life  rose  up  in  revolt.  The  Reformation 
had  to  come.     Protestantism  must  have 


a  political  existence;  ri^ts  of  property 
had  to  be  forcibly  regained.  .  Hence  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England^ 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
the  b^innings  of  a  hd^er  social  order,  a 
sense  of  coming  brotherhood.  Henry 
rV.  of  France  sought  the  federation  df 
Christian  Europe.  Hugo  Grrotius  sought 
to  humanize  the  barbarities  of  war  by 
international  law  and  treaties.  Greorge 
Fox  taught  that  war  was  essentially 
un-Christian  and  made  it  fundamental  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
William  Penn  tried  the  experiment  of 
government  on  peace  principles  in  this 
country  and  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Out  of  all  these  centuries  of  war  have 
come  the  orderly,  peaceful  nations  of 
the  great  Europe  of  to-day.  Events  do 
not  stand  alone  in  worid-progress.  The 
discovery  of  America,  the  revival  of 
learning,  inventions  and  discoveries  and 
the  larger  conmierdaUsm  are  all  parts 
of  the  great  whole  of  man  and  his  worid. 

Man  is  necessarily  an  institutional 
being,  and  his  continuous  becoming  is 
possible  only  in  a  rational  progressive 
and  moral  order  of  the  Free. 

Here  has  been  and  is  the  world-problem 
of  government;  here  the  dividing  line 
between  Liberty  and  Despotism.  In  the 
long  past  the  despotic  has  ruled.  Des- 
potic kings  and  emperors  have  ruled  and 
fought,  not  for  the*  morally  rig^t,  but.  for 
the  conquests  of  brute  force  and  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  victory. 

Despotism  is  men  on  the  animal  plane 
of  sense-existence.  Democracy,  the  rule 
of  free  personalities,  calls  for  the  rational 
and  moral  power  of  Being  and  the 
equality  of  the  rights  of  the  Self.  There 
is,  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  the  '*  Divine 
right  of  kings," — ^the  right  of  one  class 
to  rule  another.  The  rights  of  the  Sdf 
are  inviolable;  the  Bight  is  the  Divine. 
The  wrong  of  the  past  has  been  in  deny- 
ing the  essential  freedom  of  man  as  man, 
and  in  the  assumed  authority  of  the  few. 
But  the  free  spirit  of  the  Self  is  coming 
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to  the  vision  of  World-Democracy  and 
universal  Peaces  The  great  governments 
of  Europe  may  carry  their  old  names» 
but  in  spirit  and  the  powers  of  the  people, 
these  kingdoms  and  empires  are  essen- 
tially democratic.  Peaceful  industries 
and  good-wiU  have  veiy  largely  sup- 
planted the  old  destructive  feelings  of 
war.  Hence  the  glad  and  ready  response 
to  the  Hague  Congress;  and  having  the 
discipUne,  the  restraints  and  habits  of 
peace,  their  support  will  be  permanent 
and  logical,  as  will  be  that  of  our  own 
country. 

It  is  another  movement  for  world-em- 
pire, not  by  the  conquests  of  war  and 
the  authority  of  the  few,  as  in  the  past. 
It  is  a  movement  of  the  free  in  all  lands 
for  World-Peace  under  the  forms  of  law. 
International  arbitration  is  already  as- 
sured, and  that  means  peace;  and  it  is 
easily  possible  and  very  probable  that  the 
Hague  will  become  a  World-Congress 
with  legislative  powers  and  a  world- 
supreme  court — a  legally  organized 
world  in  which  war  in  any  civilized 
country  would  be  rebellion  against  the 
universal  order;  but  each  nation  would 
be  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 

The  expenses  of  governments  are  nec- 
essarily large,  but  the  costs  of  war  almost 
pass  belief.  In  the  ninety  years  from 
1790  to  1880  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
America  cost  $15,235,000,000.  The  loss 
of  lives  was  4,470,000.  The  cost  of  our 
late  American  Civil  War,  North  and 
South,  was  eight  billion  dollars;  includ- 
ing pensions  since  paid,  the  estimate  is 
thirteen  billions.  The  loss  of  life  was 
800,000. 

The  standing  armies  of  Europe  number 
about  4,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  1905 
was  $233,832,209.  The  pension  bill  was 
$141,770,955.  The  total  cost  of  our 
government  was  $567,411,611,  or 
$91,889,359  more  for  war  than  for 
education,  commerce,  invention,  life- 
saving  and  all  the  purposes  of  peace. 

And  a  strange  fact  is,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are,  in  a  time  of  peace,  making 


larger  preparations  for  war  than  ever 
before.  Militarism  is  trying  to  make  the 
armies  and  navies  the  measure  and  stand- 
ing of  national  greatness,  and  readiness 
to  fight  the  only  ground  of  peace.  The 
fact  is  that  this  militarism  is  itself  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  cause  that  is 
dearest  to  thoughtful  minds. 

But  a  wonderful  change  has  come  in  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  the  people  in  all 
lands.  In  this  new  and  higher  con- 
sciousn^,  war  is  seen  not  alone  as  waste- 
ful; the  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
people  is  coniing  to  see  and  feel  that  it  is 
morally  wrong,  and  that  human  legisla- 
tion cannot  make  it  right  for  armies  to 
kill  on  the  fields  of  battie. 

Hegel  tries  to  give  war  an  ethical  value 
on  the  ground  of  self-sacrifice;  but  over 
against  thi3  is  the  fact  that  war  is  de- 
moralizing, calls  forth  the  passicHis  of 
anger  and  destruction.  Compared  with 
these,  the  ethical  values  of  peace  are 
angelic,  and  man  is  rising  from  the 
animal,  the  brutal,  to  the  higher  life  of 
the  rational  and  the  moral. 

War  is  essentially  un-Christian.  The 
Christ  correlated  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The 
saddest  facts  of  history  are  that  so  many 
of  the  bitterest  wars  have  been  between 
Christians.  But  commerce,  travel,  the 
press  and  literature  are  bringing  the 
nations  together  in  the  new  relations  of 
acquaintance  and  friendship  and  the 
larger  visions  of  the  Divine,  of  the  true 
and  the  good.  They  love  the  larger 
world-home  and  life,  with  its  **  Inter- 
national Postal  Union ''  and  "  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union,"  the  "^  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture"  and  the  largei 
possibilities  of  education,  ^f  art  and  all 
that  is  creating  the  new  world-conscious- 
ness. The  thought  of  going  to  war 
would  seem  almost  impossible.  The 
People  are  the  rulers  now.  And  there 
is  a  more  thoughtful  study  of  the  differ- 
ences among  mankind.  The  Africans, 
the  Mongolians,  are  not  such  by  choice; 
there  can  be  neither  praise  nor  blame 
in  the  fact  of  existence.    There  is  the 
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one  earth  upon  which  all  must  live;  the 
rights  of  all  must  be  sacred,  and  they 
should  dwell  together  in  peace. 

Naturally  there  is  loud  protest  against 
the  great  military  display  at  Jamestown; 
but  President  Roosevelt  may  have  been 
wiser  than  he  realized  in  such  an  invita- 
tion.   There  will  liever  be  another  such 


display  in  our  world.    This  will  be  the 
last. 

We  aie  nearing  the  great  years  of 
World-Peace;  the  Brotherhood  of  Man; 
the  Keligion  of  Love. 


H.  W.  Thomas. 


Chicago^  III. 


WHY  I  AM  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST. 


By  Rev.  J.  O.  Bentall,  Ph.D. 


MAN  IS  incurably  religious.  In 
order  to  have  his  religious  crav- 
ing satisfied  he  naturally  adopts  some 
religious  system.  As  far  as  he  is  abfe  he 
endeavors  to  find  the  highest  form  of 
religion,  and  up  to  this  time  he  has  foimd 
no  religion  superior  to  Christianity. 

From  my  point-of-view,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian because  I  find  in  Christianity  the 
fullest  expression  of  religious  faith  and 
practice.  I  am  not  saying  now  that 
there  is  nothing  good  in  Mohanmiedan- 
ism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism  or  other 
religions,  but  all  that  is  good  in  those 
systems  is  embodied  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  most  of  the  evils  found  in 
them  are  absent.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  perfect  nor  that  it  is 
final,  for  future  generations  will  probably 
adopt  faiths  and  beliefs  far  better  than 
those  we  now  adhere  to.  But  I  am  living 
in  the  present  and  in  order  to  live  best 
now  I  try  to  associate  with  that  which 
inspires  me  to  reach  out  for  the  summum 
bonum.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  Christian 
because  Christianity  helps  to  furnish  me 
with,  and  inspires  me  to  strive  for,  my 
ideals. 

After  all,  it  is  my  religion  that  gives  me 
my  ideals.  I  can  reach  out  for  nothing 
higher  than  the  objects  located  within 
the  realm  of  my  religious  concept. 

The  reason  is  this:    Grod,  who  is  yet  a 


necessary  element  in  religion,  is  the  com- 
posite of  all  that  is  hdy,  just,  intellig^it, 
loving,  true,  progressive,  creative,  mental, 
material  and  all  other  qualities  which 
make  up  the  Absolute.  It  is  in  me  to 
desire  to  be  like  God.  I  must  therefore 
aim  at  those  attributes  which  I  ccmceive 
to  be  found  in  Him. 

In  dealing  directiy  with  God  I  find  no 
difficulty.  Between  Him  and  me  there 
is  no  disturbing  element.  In  pure  think- 
ing and  reasoning  and  in  my  mental 
association  I  have  peace  with  Him.  If 
I  were  alone  on  eardi  I  would  be  able  to 
continue  in  perfect  harmony  with  this 
Being  whether  it  be  Force,  Love,  Intel- 
ligence, Creative  Power  or  anything 
else  that  constitutes  my  God.  I  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  loving  Him  and 
all  the  universe  which  His  love  has 
created. 

But  I  am  not  alone.  There  are  other 
beings  like  myself  upon  the  earth.  I 
must  sustain  a  relationship  to  them  as 
well  as  a  relationship  to  God.  I  cannot 
be  in  good  and  regular  standing  with 
Him  without  being  in  good  and  regular 
standing  with  other  beings  who  like  my- 
self are  striving  to  be  God-Hke.  In 
order  that  I  and  my  fellow-men  may 
have  ideals  and  strive  fot  them,  we  must 
live,  and  to  live  involves  the  securing 
of  the  means  of  life.    Unless  I  can  secure 
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those  means  of  life  without  injuring  my 
feUow  men  I  am  not  able  to  maintain 
the  attributes  of  justice  and  love  which 
I  find  in  God  who  is  my  ideal  and  whom 
I  strive  to  be  like.  But  my  present 
environn^ent  prohibits  me  froi/a£umng 
to  my  ideals. 

There  are  certain  cardinal  principles 
in  the  Christian  religion  which  I  must 
adhere  to  in  order  to  be  a  Christian. 
One  of  them  is:  '*Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you."  Another  is:  "Love  ihy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  But  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  obtain  my  living  and  at  the  same  time 
adhere  to  these  rules.  In  a  society  where 
competition  obtains  and  is  accepted  as 
the  system  under  which  mankind  must 
live,  I  cannot  secure  the  means  of  life 
without  taking  something  which  my 
neighbor  also  tries  to  take  and  which  I 
get  only  because  I  am  ahead  of  him  in 
time,  superior  to  him  in  strength,  above 
him  in  intelligence  or  possess  a  vantage 
point  ^ven  me  by  some  peculiar  arrange- 
ment to  which  I  was  not  entitled  because 
of  any  of  my  own  merits.  If  I  thus  take 
this  article  which  my  neighbor  also  tries 
to  take,  I  must  first  prostitute  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  coiner  stone  in  my 
rdigious  structure  and  set  it  aside  while 
I  appropriate  and  use  this  article  as  my 
means  of  life.  I  could  let  my  neighbor 
have  this  article  in  question,  but  that 
would  only  change  the  wrong  from  one 
person  to  another. 

If  I  am  in  business,  and  my  neighbor 
is  also  in  business,  I  am  compelled  to 
look  for  the  trade  which  my  neighbor 
also  looks  for.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  that  trade  I  do  not  love  my 
neighbor.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  it  my 
neighbor  does  not  love  me.  Under  com- 
petition my  gain  becomes  my  neighbor's 
loss  and  if  I  am  to  succeed  and  become 
prosperous  he  must  of  necessity  go  down 
and  become  bankrupt,  providing  compe- 
tition has  free  play.  It  is  only  by  check- 
ing competition  that  the  two  of  us  might 
possibly  go  up  together  and  make  equal 
gain. 


If  my  business  grows  I  must  engage 
help,  and  I  do  not  engage  that  help  for 
any  other  purpose  thiEm  to  secure  an 
added,  income  and  swell  my  possessions. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  labor  I  emjdoy 
must  furnish  that  increase  which  we 
generally  term  profits.  Whatever  pos* 
sessions  I  acquire  over  and  above  those 
for  which  I  have  actuaUy  expended 
energy  in  the  form  of  productive  labor, 
whettier  mental  or  physical,  I  have 
acquired  by  means  of  manipulating  some 
other  man's  labor.  If  I  have  not  earned 
all  my  possessions  someone  else  has 
earned  that  part  of  them  which  I  have 
not  earned.  The  laborer  who  has  con- 
tributed to  my  wealtl^  has  done  that 
unwillingly  and  only  because  of  my 
advantageous  position  have  I  been  able 
to  take  away  from  him  a  part  at  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor.  But  the  entire  product 
of  his  labor  is  actually  his.  I  have  thus  , 
not  only  taken  wealth  that  was  not  my 
own,  but  I  have  deprived  the  laborer  of 
that  which  is  actuaUy  his. 

But  what  about  my  ideals  as  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Have  I  not  eliminated  them  from 
my  entire  life?  Have  I  not  run  from 
them  instead  of  making  headway  toward 
them?  For  my  ideals  are  love,  justic^, 
neighborliness,  honesty  and  fairness.  I 
have  had  to  put  them  all  aside. 

Under  the  system  of  competition  it  is 
as  impossible  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  which  are  indispensible  to  the 
Christian  religion  as  it  would  be  to  further 
a  man's  happiness  by  transfixing  him 
with  a  bayonet.  I  am  therefore  helpless 
as  a  Christian  to  cany  out  my  desire, 
and  Christianity,  which  came  and  gave 
me  my  ideals  and  opened  my  eyes  and 
gave  me  a  vision  of  holiness  and  love  and 
justice  and  truth  and  righteousness,  has 
become  only  a  fiend  that  haunts  me  and 

Erods  me  and  tosses  me  from  earth  to 
eaven  and  from  heaven  to  hell  and  gives 
me  no  rest  and  no  peace  and  no  comfort, 
only  tears  and  suffering  and  woe  and 
despair.  Without  the  ideals  that  Chris- 
tianity has  given  me  I  could  go  forth  into 
the  world  and  fight  my  own  way  and 
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think  little  or  nothing  of  my  actions 
though  eveiy  move  I  made  meant  the 
death  and  destruction  of  my  fellow  men. 
I  am  in  a  lamentable  position.  That 
which  I  would  I  do  not,  and  that  which 
I  would  not  I  do.  I  begin  to  ciy  with 
the  great  Apostle,  "Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?*'  And 
yet  I  would  not  be  without  the  inspiration 
of  the  ideals  which  the  Christian  religion 
has  afforded  me.  In  spite  of  it  aU,  I 
would  rather  suffer  with  and  through 
those  ideals  than  live  like  the  savage  who 
has  them  not.  So  I  am  a  Christian 
because  Christianity  has  helped  to  fur- 
nish me  with  my  ideals. 

Why  am  I  a  Socialist?  Because  So- 
cialism will  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
attain  to  my  ideals. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the 
golden  rule  imder  competition.  Under 
cooperation,  which  is  Socialism,  it  not 
only  becomes  possible,  but  it  becomes 
natural  to  live  by  that  rule. 

I  am  a  Socialist  because  Socialism 
offers  a  modus  operandi  by  which  I  may 
reach  out  and  progress  towards  my  ideak. 
Socialism  is  ihe  material  side  of  that  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  religious.  So- 
cialism is  the  ferry-boat  that  carries  the 
slave  from  the  Southern  state  of  bondage 
across  the  river  into  the  Northern  state 
of  freedom.  I  begin  by  turning  the 
search-light  of  the  golden  rule  upon 
Socialism.  Will  it  stand  the  examina- 
tion ?  Unless  it  does,  I  must  throw  it 
aside.  I  will  not  be  lenient  nor  tender- 
hearted in  my  dealings  with  Socialism. 
It  must  prove  up  and  make  good  or  I 
must  discard  it  even  as  I  discard  capital- 
ism. The  golden  rule  is  a  good  standard 
by  which  to  measure  this  system  and  we 
\rill  submit  it  to  the  test. 

Socialism  means  cooperation.  It 
means  that  every  member  of  society 
shall  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment and  enjoyment  of  society. 
Whatever  I  do  under  Socialism  will 
benefit  myself  and  also  my  neighbor.  I 
can    perform   no    useful    labor   without 


increasing  my  own  and  my  neighbor's 
well-being.  My  neighbor  caniiot  produce 
anything  useful  without  benefiting  Idm- 
self  and  me.  But  if  that  be  the  case  I 
am  already  doing  what  I  want  that  mj 
neighbor  should  do  for  me  and  I  do  this 
willingly  and  gladly.  My  neighbor  abo 
does  for  me  that  which  be  has  deaired 
that  I  should  do  for  him  and  he  does  it 
gladly  and  willingly.  I  and  mj  nei^ibor 
have  been  desirous  of  being  mu^nlfy 
helpful  to  one  another  because  we  Io?e 
one  another,  and  imder  this  system  of 
cooperation  the  doors  have  at  cmce  beet 
swimg  open  and  we  have  been  turned 
into  the  paradise  which  offers  us  die 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  happiness  of 
one  another.  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
take  a  long  stride  towards  and  almost 
reaching  up  to  that  ideal  which  I  iras 
furnished  by  the  Christian  religion. 

If  we  go  a  little  further  we  will  find 
that  under  Socialism  my  ndgfabor  cannot 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  mj  well-being 
nor  can  I  prosper  at  the  expenae  of  hb 
well-being.  I  can  take  no  advantage  of 
him  and  he  can  take  no  advantage  of 
me.  When  he  labors  he  labors  for  him- 
self and  me  and  when  I  labor,  I  labor  for 
myself  and  him.  But  if  we  are  yoke- 
fellows and  co-laborers,  our  inter-rda- 
tionship  will  tend  to  become  <»ie  of 
affection  and  love  and  unless  I  am  by 
nature  depraved  I  will  after  a  while  lo^ 
that  neighbor  even  as  my  own  self. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  binds  peofde 
together  with  cords  of  love  as  working 
together  for  a  common  goal.  Tlat 
command,  therefore,  which  has  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  Christendom  and 
which  has  been  looked  upon  as  impossible 
of  execution  becomes  not  only  acceptable 
and  possible  to  follow  out,  but  it  becomes 
the  standard  by  which  all  men  will 
delight  to  live. 

The  Founder  of  the  Christian  religioD 
has  made  it  clear  that  people  were  not 
intended  for  a  worid  of  suffering  and 
hardship  and  want.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  Him  in  my  feeling  that  people 
should   have   life   and   have   it    super- 
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abundantly.  Our  good  God  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  world  so  full  of  good 
things  that  eveiy  member  of  the  human 
family  could  enjoy  that  superabundant 
life  to  which  he  is  entitled.  That  a  -few 
men  should  be  allowed  to  fence  in  and 
build  a  wall  around  the  great  store- 
houses of  God's  creation  and  keep  the 
great  majority  of  Grod's  children  separ- 
ated from  even  the  most  imperative 
necessaries  of  life  is  a  crime  that  leven 
the  Man  of  Calvary  has  not  been  able  to 
atone  for.  Under  Socialism  all  the  store- 
houses of  earth  and  heaven  will  be  opened 
up  to  the  rightful  owners.  As  long  as 
there  is  suffering  and  want  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  economic  system. 

In  a  body  social  which  has  adopted 
its  several  institutions  it  is  necessary  that 
those  institutions  are  put  upon  a  secure 
foundation. 

The  institution  which  we  call  the  state 
or  government  must  necessarially  rest 
upon  a  mofal  basis  or  it  cannot  endure. 
The  laws  of  the  state  must  be  righteous 
or  the  state  is  at  once  in  jeopardy.  This 
brings  us  directly  into  the  political  arena. 
Our  laws  are  enacted  by  our  legislatiures 
and  our  legislators  are  chosen  by  the 
people — more  or  less.  I  say  more  or  less 
because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only 
comparatively  few  aie  now  running  the 
government.  Money  has  entered  in  and 
private  interests  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
political  game  until  politics  have  become 
a  huge  gambling  sjrstem. 

An  individual  who  desires  to  protect 
his  interests  puts  out  money  in  large 
quantities  to  secure  the  election  of  his 
tool  which  is  to  go  to  the  legislature  and 
in  tuin  make  laws  that  will  protect  this 
individual's  interests.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis it  is  money  and  not  men  that  make 
laws  and  it  is  for  money  and  not  for  men 
that  laws  are  made.  It  therefore  be- 
comes evident  that  the  whole  people  who 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  are 
actually  destroyed  because  of  law.  Under 
Socialism  this,  of  course,  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  No  legislature  would  be 
asked  to  pass  any  measure  that  would 


not  be  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
the  entire  people.  There  would  be  no 
rich  men  to  buy  a  legislator  and  no  special 
interests  to  lobby  for  special  privileges. 
The  immorality  that  now  exists  in  state 
and  national  legislatures  because  of  the 
corrupting  infiuences  of  capitalism  could 
not  continue,  for  the  cause  of  this  immor- 
ahty  would  be  removed. 

Another  institution  without  which  the 
human  race  could  not  exist  is  the  home. 
That  the  results  of  competition  are 
threatening  the  overthrowj  a  dissolution 
of  the  moral  home  and  monogamous 
family  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. The  poverty  of  the  poor  has  re- 
duced the  home  of  the  poor  to  a  mere 
hovel.  The  disadvantage  of  bringing  up 
children  under  those  conditions  is  so 
great  that  no  one  can  reasonably  expect 
anything  put  people  deformed  and  con- 
torted both  physically  and  morally. 
Child  labor  which  is  now  allowed  to  sudi 
an  alarming  extent  that  even  a  blind 
administration  like  the  present  one  sees 
its  danger,  is  reducing  the  vitality  of  the 
human  species  so  rapidly  that  its  propa- 
gation will  in  the  near  future  become  an 
impossibility.  The  immorality  of  the 
rich  is  no  less  striking  than  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  poor.  If  die  rich  could  supply 
the  earth  with  a  stock  of  healthy  offspring 
there  might  be  some  hope,  but  where  one 
would  expect  the  remedy  one  only  finds 
the  curse.  The  rich  are  money-maniacs 
and  their  offspring  are  many  maniacs. 
The  idleness  and  luxuiy  found  in  the 
rich  home  together  with  the  continual 
knowledge  that  this  idleness  and  luxuiy 
have  been  obtained  wrongfully  are  de- 
moralizing influences  which  cannot  be 
counterbalanced  by  "leducation  or  any 
other  spedal-  effort.  The  overwork  of 
the  divorce  courts,  the  over-population 
of  the  under-worid  and  the  over-crowding 
of  our  insane  asylums  are  matters  of 
evidence  that,  unless  there  is  a  speedy 
remedy,  the  institution  which  we  call  the 
home  must  suffer  dissolution.  Socialism 
which  would  give  every  individual  secur- 
ity in  obtaining  his  livelihood  and  give 
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him  a  sufficient  amount  to  mnintftiii  a 
clean,  sanitary,  comfortable  home,  which 
would  compel  every  able-bodied  indi- 
vidual to  produce  his  share  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  would  save  our 
women  and  young  girls  from  the  fate  of 
the  under-world,  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  every  young  man  to  provide 
for  that  which  he  instinctively  craves, 
which  would  eliminate  money  influences 
from  marriage  contracts,  which  would 
make  conditions  favorable  for  people  who 
love  one  another  to  unite  without  being 
ttimed  by  temptation  of  wealth  or  scared 
by  the  corrosion  of  poverty,  which  would 
take  children  out  of  the  mill  and  mine 
and  factory  and  give  them  a  reasonable 
education,  which  would  establish  equity 
and  social  peace,  is  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
family  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  home.  Socialism  has  been 
charged  with  attacking  and  destroying 
the  family.  Unless  we  have  Socialism 
very  soon  there  will  be  no  family  to 
destroy. 

A  diird  institution  which  might  well 
be  mentioned  is  the  church.  While  the 
state  has  suffered  under  capitalism  and 
while  the  family  is  rapidly  driven  toward 
destruction  under  the  present  system, 
these  two  have  not  suffered  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  the  church.  In  defending  com- 
petition which  is  furidamentally  inmioral, 
the  church  which  should  be  the  exponent 
of  the  highest  ethical  principles  has  put 
the  dagger  into  her  own  heart.  The 
teachings  of  Jesus  cannot  be  preached 
consistently  together  with  upholding  and 
defending  the  principles  of  competitic|n. 
Tfai^t  the  church  has  suffered  because  of 
her  complicity  in  this  immoral  warfare, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She  has  been 
fighting  with  one  hand  to  get  people  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  with  the  other 
to  get  die  kingdom  of  competition  into 
the  people.  Man  by  nature  is  too 
righteous  to  be  dragged  along  by  so 
inconsistent  a  leader.  Were  it  not  that 
he  is  incurably  religious  which  also  means 
that  he  is  incurably  righteous  he  would 


not  have  continued  so  long  in  his  en- 
deavors to  save  the  church  from  total 
annihilation. 

The  kidnapping  of  Jesus  by  capitalism 
is  the  greatest  crime  that  has  been  com- 
mitted since  the  Christian  era  began.  A 
sorrowing  world  is  running  around  wail- 
ing and  lamenting  and  saying:  ''They 
have  taken  away  my  Master  and  I  know 
not  where  they  have  lain  Him.'*  This 
capture  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  woik- 
ingman  and  the  teacher,  and  appropria- 
ting Him  as  its  own  is  the  most  blas{die- 
mous  act  that  capitalism  has  yet  com- 
mitted. Jesus  does  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  robbeiy  and  oppression  and 
can  never  become  a  peaceable  and  docik 
member  of  that  royal  household.  Money 
cannot  quiet  Him  and  wealth  cannot  stop 
His  mouth.  The  working  people  of  the 
earth  have  heard  His  cry  and  have  set 
out  for  His  rescue.  The  price  put  upcm 
His  head  is  high,  for  as  long  as  capitalism 
is  able  to  keep  Him  and  U3e  Him  in 
pulpit  and  pew  for  the  accumulation  of 
more  dollars  it  will  not  easily  let  him  go. 
But  the  working-class  will  not  let  their 
Comrade  languish  in  the  confinement 
of  the  enemy.  Labor  wiU  pay  the  ran- 
som and  redeem  the  Carpenter  of  Nazar- 
eth from  the  clutches  of  the  demons  of 
the  competitive  sjrstem.  Jesus  belongs 
to  labor  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  find 
its  home  only  in  a  system  where  justice 
and  love  are  the  foundation  stones. 
Socialism  will  redeem  the  church  and 
make  her  the  power  for  good  which  she 
was  intended  to  be. 

And  so  in  my  struggle  for  justice  and 
in  my  longing  for  love,  in  my  striving  for 
brotherhood  and  in  my  craving  for  right, 
in  my  hungering  for  righteousness  and 
in  my  thirsting  for  peace,  in  my  labor 
and  suffering  for  and  with  my  fellow  m^, 
I  see  the  hilltop  of  freedom  and  the  Up- 
land of  equity,  and  I  hasten  on,  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  carried 
forward  by  the  principles  of  Socialism. 


J.  O.  Bentall. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  A  GREAT 

EXPOSITION. 


Bt  Prof.  Frank  Webster  Smith, 

Frineipal  of  Um  Normal  Trmininc  SohooU  F»(flnon,  N.  J. 


IN  REVIEWING  the  educational  value 
of  a  world's  fair,  some  general  re- 
marks with  suggestive  comments  are  in 
order. 

First,  the  edvcaiional  exhibits  which 
make  special  appeal  to  the  majority  are 
not  found  in  a  Palace  of  EdtuxUton^  biU 
in  the  Exposition  at  large.  They  are  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  products  of  education ; 
they  proclaim  the  value  and  necessity  of 
education,  and  they  are  notable  witnesses 
that  industrial  supremacy  and  national 
power  are  more  the  result  of  general  pop- 
ular education  than  of  tariffs  and  other 
artificial  stimuli.  They  enforce  the  Amer- 
ican as  contrasted  with  the  English  prac- 
tice. The  nation  is  hopelessly  placing 
itself  in  the  rear  which  does  not  recognize 
the  principle  of  untrammeled  education. 
Again  these  exhibits  to  which  I  refer,  in 
palaces  of  Mines,  of  Transportation,  of 
Electricity,  and  all  the  rest,  not  only  are 
evidences  of  education,  but  are  truly 
educative,  because  they  are  based  on  the 
concrete  and  objective,  and  find  in  many 
who  pass  moments  or  hours  in  their 
company  an  appreciative  intelligence  on 
which  to  build  in  true  apperceptive 
fashion.  They  are  capable  of  stimulating 
thought  indefinitely.  Tangible  results 
are  sure  to  follow. 

In  order  best  to  present  the  ideas  which 
I  wish  to  impress,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
concrete  example,  such  as  the  exposition 
held  at  St.  Louis,  that  being  our  last 
great  world's  fair.  This  exposition  was 
especially  valuable  because  it  passed  the 
limit  for  making  an  exposition  educative 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  unities  were 
broken  by  immensity,  so  that  one  was 
liable  to  carry  away  a  hazy  idea  of  great- 
ness, and  clear  and  definite  ideas  only  of 


certain  parts.  In  other  words,  the  edu- 
cation of  expositions  had  become  special- 
ized, and  the  elective  principle  was  in 
order  for  its  students.  At  Chicago,  or 
Buffalo,  or  Omaha  general  education 
along  main  lines,  fairly  systematized  and 
articulated,  was  still  obtainable,  and  be- 
sides one  could  elect  and  speciaUze.  It  is 
desirable  and  it  is  easily  possible  to  com- 
bine both  kinds  of  expositional  values 
and  to  find  a  size  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  size,  rather  than 
the  finer  means  of  educating,  was  the 
ruling  idea  in  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 

But  in  some  respects  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  merited  special  attention. 
Here  for  the  first  time  Education  was 
worthily  housed.  It  had  a  domicile  of 
its  own  which  placed  it  on  a  par  with 
other  sections  of  the  Exposition,  This 
was  due  first,,  to  the  effort  for  largeness; 
second,  and  perhaps  in  equal  degree,  to 
the  general  feeling  that  education  is 
worthy  to  be  set  apart  as  a  world  in  itself, 
rather  than  to  be  sheltered  in  a  comer  of 
some  other  world;  third,  to  the  growth 
in  organizing  power  which  began  at  the 
American  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  was  continued  conspicuously  at  St. 
Louts,  under  the  systematic  control  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  whom  experience  has  made 
an  expert,  and  under  the  trained  skill  of 
the  directors  of  state  exhibits. 

With  these  general  statements  which 
show  something  of  the  relations  of  the 
topic  in  hand  I  come  to  a  brief  review  of 
the  exhibits  in  the  Palace  of  Education. 
Such  exhibits  have  special  and  detailed 
interest  of  a  professional  character  only 
for  a  small  minority  of  exposition  visitors, 
the  teachers  and  other  educators,  and, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  for  only  a  minority 
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of  these.  Naturally  most  teachers  **  call " 
at  an  educational  exhibit  and  get  a  more 
or  less  general  idea  of  what  is  presented, 
and  perhaps  pick  up  some  special  point; 
few,  and  it  may  be  fairly  added,  too  few, 
go  to  study.  General  interest  of  another 
kind  is  found  among  pupils  who  are 
searching  for  their  own  work,  with  the 
aid  of  attendants  and  of  parents  who  are 
quite  as  much  interested  as  the  children. 
Such  groups  are  veiy  human,  and  are  as 
well  worth  observing  as  any  feature  in  an 
exhibition  hall. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  possession  of  a  home  suggested 
to  the  several  states  more  elaborate 
preparations  for  presenting  their  exhibits. 
The  home  was  rather  a  succession  of 
homes ;  many  were  too  elaborate  and  too 
large  to  be  called  booths.  Each  state  had 
its  own  distinctive  design,  dictated  in 
part  by  location,  and  disposed  various 
classes  of  exhibits  in  orderly  and  con- 
venient ways.  There  was  no  jumble, 
no  indcfiniteness.  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  St.  Louis  might  be  selected  as 
representing  richness  of  setting;  ample 
funds  gave  them  large  scope  for  housing 
their  exhibits.  Nebraska  illustrated 
what  can  be  done  with  small  means  and 
aristic  direction.  Professor  Barbour,  and 
his  assistants  made  a  veiy  attractive 
exhibit  with  funds  which  were  almost  out 
of  comparison  with  those  of  some  of  their 
neighbors.  But  why  did  about  a  third 
of  the  states  hold  aloof — states  as  able 
financially  as  some  of  those  which  joined 
in  the  Exposition  ?  Absence  at  such  a 
time  and  hY>m  such  a  company  is  signifi- 
cant. The  preparation  of  an  exhibit  is 
educative  for  the  state  itself,  driving 
home  facts  and  principles,  and  calling 
attention  to  triumphs  and  deficiencies, 
but,  what  is  of  as  great  or  even  greater 
consequence,  it  is  educative  for  one's 
neighbors. 

The  basis  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibit  and 
most  of  the  details  were  old.  Most  of 
the  devices  for  "exposing**  facts,  also, 
were  no  longer  novel.  Charts,  volumes, 
swinging  frames,  with  and  without  pro- 


tecting cabinets,  and  models  of  handi- 
work were  all  there,  doubtless  increased 
in  efficiency  and  number,  but  really  pre- 
senting nothing  new,  except  the  single 
feature  which  I  have  described  elsewhere. 
I  can  best  refer  here  only  to  some  new 
devices  and  methods.  That  there  was 
distinct  improvement  is  beyond  question. 
In  previous  American  expositions  it  had 
been  impracticable  to  present  educational 
operations,  whether  physical,  manual,  or 
intellectual,  without  having  classes  pres- 
ent. But  here,  through  machines  of  the 
vitascope  family,  one  could  see  the  doing 
of  things,  all  motions  taking  place  before 
his  eyes.  Of  course  there  are  many 
points  of  method  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sented even  now,  for  only  the  language  of 
motion  can  be  used.  The  plan  was 
therefore  supplemented  by  real  class 
work,  which  may  be  called  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  at  die  St.  Louis  exposition, 
though  naturally  confined  to  a  feW  ex- 
hibits and  chiefly  those  from  the  environs 
of  the  exposition.  In  this  connection 
particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
education  of  defectives  thus  emphasizing 
the  claims  of  these  classes  to  special 
provision  in  public-school  organization. 
Again  one  found  models  of  buildings 
illustrating  the  present  status  of  school 
architecture,  or  its  evolution.  A  con- 
spicuous part  of  Colorado's  exhibit  was 
a  series  of  models  showing  growth  from 
the  primitive  "dug-out"  to  the  modem 
dty  high-school  with  its  classic  architec- 
ture. Chart  devices,  while  not  new, 
presented  material  of  higher  value.  They 
showed  that  chart-making  has  raised 
itself  to  a  science.  Modem  methods  and 
curricula,  anthropological  and  sociolog- 
ical features,  strength  and  persistence  of 
the  educational  spirit,  and  the  trend  of 
electives  were  some  of  the  topics  worked 
out  in  this  class  of  exhibits.  The  elective 
charts  prepared  by  Harvard  were  espe- 
cially interesting,  showing  how  modem 
studies  and  their  applications  have 
advanced  compared  with  the  cid 
linguistic  group.  The  general  re- 
sults    noted     in     such      chart     work 
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are  often  not  surprising;  one  could 
easily  guess  them.  But  the  nature  of 
the  advances  and  the  relations  of  subjects 
are  shown  so  strikingly  that  one  not  only 
has  ideas  vivified,  but  actually  gains  new 
ideas;  for  charts  preclude  tameness  of 
presentation,  and  they  offer  suggestion 
and  enforce  thought  in  a  new  way, 
perhaps  in  new  directions.  They  thus 
facilitate  study. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  exposi- 
tion methods  was  an  organization  among 
the  directors  of  the  various  exhibits,  in 
which  Mr.  Gay,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agents,  if  not  the 
prime  mover.  The  directors  were  organ- 
ized for  active  work  and  met  each  week, 
now  at  one  exhibit,  now  at  another,  get- 
ting the  benefits  of  talks  and  expositions 
which  enforced  some  of  the  features  of 
the  different  exhibits  or  some  educational 
topic  of  general  interest.  The  German 
Commissioner,  who  by  the  way  arranged 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  telling 
exhibits  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  had 
a  r^ular  lecture  room,  with  appliances, 
attached  to  his  exhibit.  This  is  a  very 
significant  and  suggestive  movement,  and 
one  of  large  possibilities  for  usefulness. 

In  illustrating  the  educational  systems 
of  the  different  states  of  our  own  country 
various  principles  were  used,  the  work 
being  arranged  now  by  subjects,  now  by 
grades,  now  by  cities,  now  by  schools, 
and  these  various  grouping-units  were 
used  in  different  combinations.  There 
was  thus  no  uniformity;  organizing  ge- 
nius has  not  shown  itself  here  as  yet. 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  exhibited 
by  subjects.  New  York  by  grades,  while 
Pennsylvania  had  different  plans  for 
different  sections  of  her  exhibit.  Such 
variety  is  interesting,  but  it  precludes  a 
uniform  basis  for  comparison.  This, 
however,  is  a  minor  matter,  provided 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  work  represen- 
tative, i.  e.y  to  keep  it  free  from  work 
that  is  selective  in  any  objectionable 
sense,  and  to  give  clear  statements  as  to 
the  conditions  and  antecedents  of  the 
work  presented.    The  main  question  is. 


how  can  a  state  best  instruct  and  inspire 
by  its  exhibit?  It  is  doubtful  whetiier 
uniformity  here  is  desirable.  I  incline 
decidedly  to  the  negative.  Comparisons 
of  this  sort  are  misleading,  odious  in 
more  ways  than  one,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Just  here  let  me  call  attention  to  a  fact 
which  demands  recognition,  Methods 
and  aims  have  been  wofully  neglected, 
though  they  are  veiy  easily  presented, 
much  more  so  than  other  matters  to  which 
supreme  attention  has  been  given.  Great 
and  wide-spread  effort  has  been  expended 
to  show  us  the  what.  The  wither  and 
the  how  have  been  largely  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  If  exhibitors  would  tell 
briefly  on  some  of  the  swinging  charts, 
or  on  fly-leaves  to  volumes  of  written 
exercises,  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
aims  of  certain  work  or  exercises  and  the 
general  method  of  attaining  these  aims, 
two  important  results  would  ensue. 
Teachers  and  superintendents  who  pre- 
pare these  exhibits  would  become  more 
thoughtful  and  consequently  more  effi- 
cient and  resourceful  in  tiiese  deeper 
things  of  education  and  would  give  more 
life  and  force  to  the  formal  exercises,  so 
that  the  latter  would  take  their  legitimate 
position  in  the  educational  process.  In 
the  seccmd  place,  such  a  plan  would  be 
stimulating  to  visiting  teachers,  and 
would  afford  them  the  briefest  and  most 
serviceable  means  of  reaching  some  of 
the  fundamentals  in  education  as  they 
are  interpreted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Here  is  opportunity  for  useful 
and  vital  comparisons.  I  looked  into 
this  matter  at  St  Louis  in  more  than  a 
hundred  places,  and  in  many  exhibits, 
and  found  comparatively  few  attempts 
in  this  direction,  and  some  of  these 
meager  and  fragmentary.  Massachu- 
setts seemed  to  have  been  more  careful 
than  other  states  in  this  particular. 
School-board  reports  or  those  of  super- 
intendents, which  are  included  in  ex- 
hibits, of  course  deal  with  these  matters 
and  are  of  great  value;  but  we  need 
more,  and  in  more  graphic  form.  Espe- 
cially do  we  need  such  material  from 
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individual  teachers — from  the  ranks.  As 
matters  now  stand  one  must  painfully 
work  through  volumes  of  written  exer- 
ciseSy  and  then  secure  a  minimum  of  the 
pedagogical  material  to  which  I  have 
referred.  He  may  be  interested  in  one 
feature  after  another  in  his  special  subject 
or  in  other  subjects,  and  he  may  get 
stimulus  or  warning  as  he  notes  certain 
plans  and  methods;  but  his  time  could 
be  spent  to  far  better  advantage  if  a 
systematic  attempt  were  made  to  direct 
him  quickly  to  views  as  to  methods  and 
aims  as  conceived  in  many  schools. 
We  ought  abo  to  give  more  attention  to 
general  aims  and  methods.  Elmphasis 
should  be  placed  especially  on  these,  as 
they  give  meaning  and  direction  to  that 
which  is  to  rule  in  special  studies  and 
situations. 

Another  feature  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  same  general  topic  should  be 
added.  A  notable  service  could  be  ren- 
dered if  the  result  of  expert  study  of  the 
psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
could  be  tabulated  and  presented  on 
large  charts.  Graphics  would  be  as 
telling  here  as  in  any  department  of 
school  work,  would  aid  in  breaking  the 
general  sameness  of  graphic  representa- 
tions at  our  American  expositions,  and 
would  give  new  view-points.  Truth  gets 
dull  when  looked  at  in  the  same  direction 
too  long.  These  charts  ought  to  be 
helpful  in  two  ways:  1.  They  would  be 
exceedingly  suggestive  to  public  school 
teachers  and  others  who  deal  with  children 
and  youth,  for  the  subjects  which  they 
represent  touch  school  work  and  general 
educational  work  in  many  ways  and  at 
many  places,  and  are  of  vital  concern. 
A  knowledge  of  the  psychology  in  question 
and  still  more  a  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  one's  own  pupils  are  among  the  first 
requisites  for  good  teaching.  2.  They 
will  reUeve  some  misconceptions  as  to 
"child-study"  which  have  been  due  to 
the  rawness  and  fragmentary  character 
of  some  of  the  early  work  in  this  flirection 
and  have  been  fostered  by  those  who 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  movement 


and  like  to  ''play  to  the  galleries"  in 
educational  meeting^.  For  many  rea- 
sons then  we  have  here  a  promising  field 
for  exposition  exploitation. 

Just  outside  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  exhibits  of  our  states  was  a  space, 
all  too  small,  devoted  to  a  department  of 
our  educational  system  which  has  lately 
been  coming  into  great  prominence  and 
will  attain  far  greater  prominence  in  the 
future — ^the  department  of  scientific  ag- 
riculture as  developed  by  our  agricultunl 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  B 
called  attention,  not  by  placards  and 
charts,  tables  and  publications,  thouj^ 
these  have  played  a  part,  but  in  r^ 
objective  fashion,  which  made  the  ex- 
hibit at  once  more  interesting  and  more 
impressive.  A  whole  volume  is  suggested 
by  this  one  department.  Such  results  as 
it  showed,  taken  with  *' rural  free  de- 
liveiy,"  and  with  other  improvemi^ts 
whidi  annihilate  the  isolation  of  rural 
communities,  bid  fair  to  revolutioniie 
country  life.  They  are  giving  to  agri- 
culture its  true  status  and  supporting  its 
legitimate  claims  on  the  attention  of 
those  industrially  inclined  and  others. 
Idyls  of  country  life  are  waiting  to  be 
written.  Such  conditions  will  eventually 
have  marked  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
population. 

About  a  fourth  of  the  space  in  the 
Palace  of  Education  was  occupied  by  the 
exhibits  to  which  I  have  made  special 
reference.  A  portion  of  the  center  of  the 
building  was  taken  by  some  of  our  leading 
universities,  which  had  striking  exhibits 
appropriately  enclosed  and  attractively 
arranged.  A  favorite  plan,  in  those 
exhibits  which  I  looked  into  with  some 
attention,  seemed  to  be,  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  university  and  to  illustrate  some 
prominent  feature  of  its  work  which  lent 
itself  to  impressive  presentation.  But 
the  publications  of  the  university  were 
most  in  evidence.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  as  a  rule  university  exhibits  fell 
behind  those  of  the  states  in  general 
force  and  in  the  mastery  of  detail,  but 
they    were    dignified    to*   the    core.     It 
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remains  to  give  adequate  development 
to  this  side  of  exposition  education. 

Much  of  the  remaining  space  was 
taken  by  foreign  countries.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  Germany's  superb 
exhibit,  which,  all  in  all,  probably  sur- 
passed those  of  other  foreign  nations, 
owing  as  much  perhaps  to  the  plan  of 
arrangement  and  the  skill  in  executing 
it,  and  to  Herr  Bahlsen's  ability  and 
courtesy  in  explaining,  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  material  gathered,  extensive 
as  this  was.  France  had  an  extensive 
and  telling  exhibit  also,  which  excelled 
in  technical  work,  but  the  exhibit  fell 
behind  that  of  Germany.  England  made 
a  conspicuous  showing  but  did  not  equal 
these  other  states  in  fulness,  particularly 
in  showing  the  scope  and  aims  of  popular 
education. 

Comparisons  of  school  systems  are 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  They 
give  a  fresh  view  of  our  educational 
system  by  contrast  and  they  intensify 
great  principles  by  showing  their  applica- 
tion under  new  conditions.  Even  com- 
mon elements  have  a  new  look  and  dis- 
close more  of  their  meaning  when  seen 
under  different  circumstances.  Take,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  contrasts  between 
the  German  and  American  systems  which 
offer  a  good  field  fpr  a  comparative  study. 
The  German  boy  makes  early  choice  of 
course  and  career,  when  conditions  for 
wise  choice  cannot  be  present,  and  his 
choice  is  practically  final.  The  American 
boy  can  make  his  final  choice  late.  The 
Grerman  boy  early  finds  himself  separated 
from  others  as  to  both  class  and  occupa- 
tion. There  are  certain  schoob  for  the 
people,  those  who  are  to  graduate  early 
and  take  up  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
nation,  others  for  those  who  are  to  have 
technical  education  or  to  enter  commercial 
life,  and  still  others  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  the  university.  The  American  boy 
finds  few  fences  and  these  few  compara- 
tively insignificant.  This  principle,  if 
unchecked,  makes  for  industrifd  and 
national  solidarity.  The  German  boy 
again  finds  higher  education  chary  of  i^ 


privileges.  For  the  average  boy  this 
goal  is  early  shut  from  view.  Our 
American  system  holds  the  university 
or  technical  college  before  tha  view  all 
along  the  school  course  and  urges  the 
boy  on.  As  long  as  we  remain  true  to 
our  traditions  artificial  class  distinctions 
cannot  gain  any  strong  foothold. 

Secondary  education  especiaUy  may 
be  made  the  central  point  of 
an  instructive  comparison.  England's 
secondary  instruction  is  rather  un- 
organized, and  is  even  divided  in  or- 
ganization. What  is  of  more  significance, 
it  supplies  meager  opportunities  for 
popular  secondaiy  education,  and  the 
people  use  but  sparingly  those  which  are 
offered.  Germany  on  the  other  hand  has 
a  highly  developed  secondaiy  school 
system  and  reaches  a  larger  part  of  the 
population,  but  not  without  tuition  fees. 
Both  countries  may  be  contrasted  with 
America  whose  system  offers  universal 
secondaiy  education  which  is  free  both 
as  to  fees  and  as  to  movement  between 
schools.  Such  freedom,  extending  even 
to  the  university,  is  a  condition  and 
guaranty  of  stability  and  progress. 

Consideration  of  such  results  of  com- 
parative study  makes  us  feel  that  our 
own  system,  in  its  main  features,  is  the 
one  best  adapted  to  us,  whether  judged 
philosophicaUy  or  practicaUy.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  functions  of  an 
exposition  to  suggest  and  aid  compar- 
ison. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  at  St.  Louis.  One  of 
the  old  educational  worthies  would  be 
amazed  to  see  the  many-sidedness  of  our 
present-day  education  and  the  advancing 
opportunities  for  all-round  development 
— ^facts  whose  significance  we  as  yet 
hardly  appreciate  and  whose  relations 
we  hardly  grasp.  But  the  greatest  edu- 
cators of  the  past  would,  after  all,  think 
it  very  natural,  for  they  stood  for  pro- 
gress and  foreshadowed  most  of  what 
we  are  to-day  realizing.  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  and  many  a  less-known 
worthy  of  other  times  would  see,  not 
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innovation,  but  consecutiveness.  In  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
shifting  of  the  incidence  of  educational 
effort  one  may  catch  glimpses  of  the 
newest  humanism.  This  broadening 
conception,  this  constant  application  of 
education  to  life,  though  as  yet  far  from 
complete,  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
thoughts  stimulated  by  a  modem  educa- 
tional exhibit. 

The  exhibit  was  decidedly  successful, 
as  to  completeness,  organization,  sugges- 
tiveness  and  attractiveness,  and  as  a 
record  of  results.  The  organization  of 
the  mechanics  of  exposition  education 
and  of  some  of  the  oilier  features  which 


have  been  named  has  now  reached  a 
reasonable  limit.  It  remains  for  future 
exhibitis  to  organize  some  of  the  features 
which  I  have  noted  as  requiring  more 
recognition — ^what  I  may  call  the  spiritual 
forces  of  education,  and  to  advance  ideals 
in  other  directions  as  well.  We  need  to 
study  afresh  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
educational  exhibits  and  to  realize  still 
more  of  their  possibilities. 

After  all,  the  greatest  educational  gain 
from  an  exposition  is  the  impress  it 
leaves  of  the  striking  relations  of  edu- 
cation to  all  the  details  of  national  life. 

Frank  Wbbster  Surm- 

Paterson^  N.  J. 


MONGOLIAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  THE 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Bt  C.  B.  Galbbeath. 


FOR  SOME  time  the  attitude  of  the 
Califomians  toward  Mongolian 
immigration  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  unfriendly  conmient.  The  cam- 
paign of  adverse  criticism  and  denuncia- 
tion, which  has  at  last  found  such  full  and 
frank  support  in  the  President's  message, 
may  easily  have  led  many  to  conclude  that 
our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Pacific  coast 
are  of  baser  metal  than  ourselves  and 
other  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world; 
and  while  it  is  not  stated  as  true,  the 
inference  drawn  is  that  they  are  the  first 
to  discriminate  against  the  yellow  race. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  casual 
reader  of  British  colonial  history  will  find 
that  measures  restricting  Chinese  immi- 
gration were  enacted  by  certain  of  the 
Australian  states  long  before  the  agita- 
tion began  in  California.  As  early  as 
1855  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  of 
Victoria,  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  pounds 
on  each  immigrant  and  limiting  the  num- 
ber that  could  be  brought  to  one-tenth 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  on  which  they 


were  transported.  In  recent  years  Chin- 
ese immigration  has  been  prohibited  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  one  hundred 
pounds  on  each  Chinaman  lAnHjiig  in 
these  colonies. 

It  is  said  that  this  law  is  more  thor- 
oughly effective  in  Canada  than  our  own 
Exclusion  Act,  recently  mollified  some- 
what through  the  Chinese  boycott.  John 
Chinaman  has  no  navy  to  speak  of  and 
his  big  army  is  still  in  the  making,  but  for 
all  that  he  has  discovered  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  weapon  in  the  boycott 
which  reaches  a  vulnerable  and  extremely 
tender  spot  in  the  pockets  of  our  commer- 
cial barons. 

Restrictive  legislation,  along  the  lines 
indicated,  practically  came  to  an  end  in 
the  year  1896,  except  in  Canada,  partly, 
as  we  are  told,  because  the  exclusicm 
laws  were  satisfactorily  effective  and 
partiy  because  "other  Asiatics  began  to 
enter  the  colonies  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  excite  dislike  and  uneasiness/*    From 
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special  clause  prohibits,  under  heavy  pen- 
alties, the  introduction  of  contract  labor. 
An  increase  of  Japanese  immigration 
was  noticed  at  the  ports  of  Briti^  Col- 
umbia about  the  year  1897,  and  steps 
were  taken  by  the  local  government  to 
devise  restrictive  measures.  The  num- 
ber of  arrivals  increased  from  691  in  1897, 
to  9,033  in  1899.  In  the  meantime  an 
act  had  been  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  British  Columbia  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  Japanese  on  certain  works 
and  designed  to  check  further  inunigra- 
tion. .  The  measure  was  forwarded  to 
the  British  government  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  Uie 
Colonies,  refused  the  royal  assent  in  a 
diplomatic  communication  containing  the 
following  significant  and  suggestive  lan- 
guage: 


this  date  forward,  legislation  and  agita- 
tion have  been  directed  against  ''the 
other  Asiatics  "  as  well  as  the  Chinese. 

In  1897  the  Natal  Restriction  Act  was 
passed.  Its  object  was  "to  check  the 
flow  of  coolies  from  British  India."  It 
accomplishes  this  by  excluding  the  follow- 
ing classes  without  reference  to  nation- 
ality: (a)  Any  person  who  when  asked 
fails  to  write  in  some  European  language 
an  application  for  admission  to  the  col- 
onies; (b)  A  pauper  or  person  likely  to 
become  a  pubUc  charge;  (c)  An  idiot  or 
lunatic;  (d)  Any  person  suffering  from 
a  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease;  (e) 
Any  one  who  has  within  two  years  before 
arriving  been  convicted  of  a  serious  non- 
political  offense. 

The  act  imposes  on  masters  of  vessels 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
each  immigrant  brought  into  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  clause  is 
the  only  one  specially  designed  to  apply 
to  all  orientals  without  specifically  nam- 
ing them.  The  weak  point  in  tiie  law 
was  the  use  of  the  same  form  for  all 
applications,  which  made  it  possible  for 
uneducated  orientals  to  fill  perfunctorily 
the  blanks  in  the  appUcation.  The  fear 
that  this  would  be  done  led  some  of  the 
Australian  states  and  New  Zealand  to 
strengthen  the  Natal  Act  by  providing 
for  changes  in  the  form  of  application, 
the  writing  of  fifty  words  in  English  and 
''awritingtestinany  European  language." 

The  advent  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  in  Australia  made  it  possible  to 
pass  legislation  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. The  question  of  immigration  was 
considered  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  first  Parliament.  A  bill  was  passed 
modeled  after  the  Natal  Act,  but  re- 
quiring a  test  of  fifty  words  written  in 
any  European  language  required  by  the 
customs  officials.  Among  the  excluded 
classes,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  is  ''  any 
person  who  when  asked  to  do  so  by  an 
officer  fails  to  write  out  at  dictation  and 
sign  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  a  passage 
of  fifty  words  in  length  in  any  European 
language   directed    by   the    officer."    A 


"Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  ap- 
preciate the  motives  which  have  induced 
the  Grovemment  and  legislature  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  pass  the  l^pslation  under 
consideration,  and  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  guarding  against  the  possibility 
of  the  white  labour  in  the  province  being 
swamped  by  the  wholesale  immigration 
of  persons  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  desire 
also  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  the  representations  they  have  felt 
compelled  to  make  have  be^  received 
by  the  Grovemment  of  British  Columbia, 
and  regret  that  after  carefully  considering 
the  minute  of  the  Executive  Council  they 
feel  imable  to  withdraw  the  objections 
they  have  urged  to  the  legislation  in 
question. 

"There  is  no  difference  between  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  as  regards  the 
object  aimed  at  by  these  laws,  namely,  to 
ensure  that  the  Pacific  province  of  the 
Dominion  shall  be  occupied  by  a  large 
and  thoroughly  British  population  rather 
than  by  one  in  which  the  number  of 
aliens  largely  predominates,  and  many 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  a  settled 
British  conmiunity  are  lacking. 

"The  ground  of  the  objection  enter- 
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tained  by  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  is 
that  the  method  employed  by  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature  for  securing  this 
object,  while  admittedly  only  partial  and 
ineffective,  is  such  as  to  give  legitimate 
offense  to  a  power  with  which  Her 
Majesty  is,  and  earnestly  desires  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  not 
the  practical  exclusion  of  Japanese  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  Mikado 
objects  but  their  exclusion  nominatim, 
which  specifically  stamps  the  whole 
nation  as  undesirable  persons. 

"The  exclusion  of  Japanese  subjects 
either  from  the  province  or  from  employ- 
ment on  public  or  quasi-public  works  in 
the  province  by  the  operation  of  an  edu- 
cational test,  such  as  is  embodied  in  the 
Natal  Immigration  Law,  is  not  a  measure 
to  which  the  government  of  Japan  can 
take  exception." 

In  all  his  dispatches  on  the  delicate 
question  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  most 
adroit,  avoiding  antagonisms,  secretly 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  colonies, 
suggesting  restriction  on  the  basis  of  the 
Natal  Act  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  national  pride  of  Her 
Majesty's  ally  in  the  orient  who  was  even 
then  preparing  for  the  big  event  that  is 
now  a  matter  of  history.  Hats  off  to  the 
diplomacy  of  Mother  England!  With 
one  hand  she  deftly  turned  back  the  tide 
of  Mongolian  immigration  from  her 
colonies  and  with  the  other  patted  her 
ally  on  the  shoulder  and  inspired  him 
suddenly  to  smite  at  a  most  vulnerable 
point,  Russia,  her  traditional  foe,  whom 
she  has  feared  secretly  and  hated  right 
royally.  Without  the  firing  of  a  gun  she 
saw  the  army  of  her  enemy  overwhelmed 
and  his  fleet  destroyed. 

Promptly  after  the  veto  of  the  British 
Columbian  Act  the  British  government 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Japan  and 
through  an  "understanding"  secured 
what  the  colonists  had  sought  in  legisla- 
tion. The  desired  restriction  came  by 
way  of  Tokio. 

Under  date  of  August  2,    1900,  the 


Japanese .  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Viscount  Aoki — mark  the  name — ^sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  governors  of  the  pre- 
fectures of  Japan  directing  that  until 
further  notice  the  emigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be 
prohibited. 

A  conmiission,  appointed  by  the  Can- 
adian Government  to  investigate  the 
entire  subject  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
immigration,  in  1902  submitted  an  ex- 
haustive report  covering  430  printed 
pages.  In  conclusion  the  commissioneis 
say,  among  other  things,  in  regard  to 
Japanese  immigration: 

"Your  commissioners  fully  appreciate 
the  action  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  on  August  ^,  1900,  whereby  the 
Governors  of  the  Prefectures  of  Japan 
were  instructed  to  prohibit  entirely  for 
the  time  being  the  immigration  of  Jap- 
anese laborers  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  .  .  .  Nothing  further  is  need- 
ed to  settle  this  most  difficult  question 
upon  a  firm  basis  than  the  assurance  that 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  will  not  be  revoked.  .  .  . 
Should,  however,  a  change  of  policy  be 
adopted  in  this  regard  by  the  Japanese 
Government  whereby  Japanese  laborers 
may  again  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Canada,  the  welfare  of  the  Province  of 
Britiah  Columbia  imperatively  demands 
that  effective  measures  be  adopted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  inhibition  now  im- 
posed by  the  Japanese  Government.'* 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  observe  that  with  our  complex  dual 
sjrstem  of  government,  according  to  a 
recent  writer,  a  "conglomerate  of  sov- 
ereignties that  insists  upon  calling  itself 
sovereign,"  we  are  not  the  only  nation 
that  finds  inherent  difficulties  in  dis- 
charging its  obligations  to  other  powers 
and  constituent  states  or  colonies.  Eng- 
land has  certainly  experienced  like  diffi- 
culties which  she  has  approached  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  welfare  of  her  most  distant  subjects. 
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There  has  been  no  disposition  to  enforce 
the  imperial  will  against  her  colonies 
in  the  interest  of  any  foreign  power. 
There  has  been  no  threat  to  use  the  army 
and  the  navy  to  impose  upon  them  an 
unwelcome  race.  If,  as  claimed,  our 
present  attitude  is  ''incongruous"  or 
'*  ludicrous,"  it  may  be  due  to  our  amateur 
methods  rather  than  to  our  peculiar 
system  of  government. 

The  results  of  the  recent  experiment 
with  Chinese  labor  under  British  regula- 
tion in  South  Africa  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  serious  consideration  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  Mongolian  immi- 
gration. The  moral  chaos  brought  about 
by  the  employment  of  Chinese  coolies  in 
the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  investigation  by  the  British 
government  and  the  report  was  of  such  a 
character  that  it  was  declared  to  be  un- 
printable. "The  repatriation  of  the 
coolies  will  soon  begin  and  go  on  con- 
tinuously until  they  are  all  sent  back." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
opposition  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  coming  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  is  simply  in  a  modified 
form  what  has  occurred  wherever  and 
whenever  the  Mongolian  has  been  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  question  of  race  superiority  may  be 
waived;  the  question  of  race  difference, 
in  spite  of  the  theories  of  sentimental 
dreamers  will  remain.  Our  brethren 
beyond  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  in  blood 
and    spirit,    are    thoroughly    American. 


They  are  doing  what  we  would  do  under 
like  circumstances.  It  will  be  most  for- 
timate  if  the  widespread  interest  aroused 
by  the  protest  of  the  Japanese  government 
shall  lead  to  results  already  foreshadowed 
in  dispatches  from  Washington, — a  per- 
manent "understanding"  that,  without 
offending  the  pride  of  the  Japanese,  will 
effectually  turn  back  the  tide  of  their 
inunigration  from  our  shores.  Fortu- 
nately the  distinguished  Japanese  states- 
man. Viscount  Aoki,  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  he  may  render  a  service  as 
satisfactory  to  Califomians  as  his  former 
act  was  pleasing  to  British  Columbians. 

Learned  and  cultured  representatives 
of  the  orient,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
marvels  and  curiosities,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  welcome  in  our  midst. 
The  scholarly  Kawakami,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Independent  assures  us  that 
"the  Japanese  are  good  enough  to  mix 
with  the  Americans.  **  On  the  subject  of 
"mixing,"  which  he  seems  to  view  with 
oriental  delight,  he  will  find  some  sa^re 
advice,  from  one  of  the  greatest  Anglo- 
Saxon  friends  of  his  race,  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  letter  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  published  in  this 
country.*  Li  spite  of  the  theories  of 
savants,  yellow  and  white,  however,  the 
fact  is  ^tulually  becoming  patent  that 
the  masses  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  will  be  much  better  off  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  them. 

C.  B.  Galbbeath. 

CclumbuSi  O. 


CHILD  LABOR:     A  RATIONAL  STATEMENT. 


By  E.  E.  Pratt. 


"'TpHERE  are  two  million  white 
X  children  in  the  United  States 
working  in  mines,  mills,  factories,  stores, 
saloons,  in  every  branch  of  trade,  thread- 
ing the  streets  through  long  hours  of  the 


days  and  nights,  and  living  under  con- 
ditions that  are  foul,  unsanitary,  and 
degrading,   in   a   bondage   more   bitter, 

*In  the  i^ipeodiz  to  Heun's  Japan:  An  In- 
ittpntahon. 
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and  fraught  with  far  more  baleful  in- 
fluences in  the  life  of  the  nation  than  any 
black  bondage  that  ever  existed." 

This  is  one  of  the  opening  sentences 
of  an  article  on  child  labor,  which  ap- 
peared in  TbE  Abena  for  the  month  of 
December.  They  are  singularly  char- 
acteristic of  the  attitude  which  many 
reformers  are  taking  toward  child  labor; 
they  are  tyjncal  of  the  exaggerations, 
which  are  excused  oftentimes  on  the 
groimds  of  an  appeal  to  public  opinion. 
It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  a  wholesome  and 
effective  public  opinion  can  be  stirred  by 
such  means,  and  even  if  it  could  be,  that 
such  means  would  be  justifiable.  How- 
ever any  thinking  individual  who  has 
even  casually  looked  into  the  situation, 
will  only  be  repulsed  by  such  exaggera- 
tions and  misleading  statements;  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  writer,  then, 
to  refute  these  fallacies,  and  set  forth 
accurately  some  facts  concerning  child 
labor  in  this  country,  to  excuse  nothing, 
to  recognize  abuses  as  existent,  but  to 
define  as  definitely  as  the  best  statistics 
and  common  sense  at  his  command  will 
allow.  The  article  above  referred  to  is 
tjrpical  of  a  certain  class  of  articles,  and 
for  that  reason  only,  will  be  largely  used 
in  refutation,  togedier  with  certain  state- 
ments of  other  writers,  which  are  illus- 
trative of  the  false  statistics  and  hjrsterical 
modes  of  treatment  of  the  child  labor 
problem. 

By  the  word  child  is  usually  under- 
stood, and  most  writers  agree,  to  mean 
any  person  up  to  and  including  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Our  discussion  will  have 
to  do,  then,  with  that  part  of  out  popula- 
tion under  sixteen  years  of  age  only. 

Then  as  to  the  limitations  and  inaccu- 
racies often  urged  against  the  census  of 
1900,  as  foundations  for  extremely  large 
estimates  of  children  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations.  First  as  to  limitations;  it 
has  been  said  that  a  large  number  of 
children  younger  than  ten  years  (which 
is  the  lower  age  limit  of  the  census)  are 
at    work    and    therefore    not    reported. 


That  this  statement  is  true  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  number  is  very 
large  cannot  be  taken  as  actually  correct. 


Tear  of  A^e.    Paroentace. 
Total.  100. 


of  Ace.    Fsraentaca 
Total.  100. 


15. 
14. 
18. 


81.6 
.28.2 
.15.8 


12. 
11. 
10. 


12.7 
9.1 
8.1 


Certainly  the  age  of  children  employed 
does  not  stop  abruptly  at  10  years,  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
cline noted  here  in  die  percentages  of 
those  employed  will  suddenly  reverse 
itself  under  10  years  and  increase;  and 
further  it  is  reascmable  to  suppose  (m 
account  of  the  very  physical  disability 
of  an  average  child  of  less  than  eight 
years  of  age,  that  there  are  none  so  em- 
ployed; granting  of  course,  isolated 
cases  which  would  not  figure  in  statistics 
and  are  in  point  of  fact  almost  nil. 
Granting  that  the  ages  of  8  and  9  are 
employed,  we  cannot  well  assume  more 
than  6  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  respec- 
tively of  the  total  for  each  age,  and  at 
most  an  additional  15  per  cent,  for  aU 
ages  under  10  years  of  age.  Then  we 
have  the  following: 

Children  from  10-15  employed  at  gain- 
ful occupationfl 1,750,178 

Children  up  to  10  employed  at  gainful 

occupations  (estimat^) 262,526 

Total  children  at  work 2,012,704 

This  number,  then,  based  upon  the 
census  returns  would  indicate  approxi- 
mately, but  with  entire  sufficiency,  the 
number  of  children  employed  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken. 

As  to  the  entire  untrustworthiness  of 
the  census  urged  by  some,  let  it  sufilce  to 
say  that  of  all  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion it  is  the  most  reliable.  However, 
in  dealing  with  any  statistics  the  necessary 
deficiencies  and  inaccuracies  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
such  statistics  are  the  best  figures  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  come  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  an  estimate  by 
any  one  man,  however  well  qualified  he 
may  be. 

Referring  again  to  the  above  quoted 
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statement,  a  large  proportion  of  working 
children  are  negroes,  in  fact  almost  one- 
half. 

Chfldren  employed  at  gminful  occupa- 
tions   2,012,542 

Percenta^  of  negroes 40.8 

Negro  dmdren  employed 991,188 

WSte  children  employed 1,021,859 

Further,  the  article  quoted  speaks  of 
the  following  occupations  only,  ''mines, 
mills,  factories,  stores,  saloons,  in  eveiy 
branch  of  trade."  By  this  classification 
it  seems  clear  that  all  agricultural  pursuits, 
professional  service,  and.  domestic  and 
personal  service,  are  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  author  and  that  she  refers 
simply  to  those  children  engaged  in  trade, 
transportation,  manufactures,  and  me- 
chanical pursuits.  We  have  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Cmr.DBEN  DunrRiBUTED  in  Clasbeb  of 

OOCUPATIONB. 

Cotreoted  for 
AgM  10-15.  AgM  Below  10. 

All  Occupations 1,750,178  2,012,704 

Agricultural  Pursuits 1,061,971  1,221,266 

Professional  Scrrice 2,945  8,886 

Domestic    and    Personal 

Service 279,081  820,885 

Totals 1,848,947        1,545,587 

Trade  and  Transportation       122,862  140,717 

Manufacturing  and    Me- 

dianical 288,869  826,450 

Totals 406,281  467,167 

Further  we  have : 

Chfldren  employed  in  occupations  named . . .  467,167 

Percentage  (n  negroes  enjoyed  in  same 5 

White  cnudren  employed  m  same 448,809 

The  original  statement  then  dwindles 
away  to  less  than  450,000,  which  even  at 
this  figure  is  ai  large  estimate.  Such 
statements  as  this  one,  then,  can  only  be 
characterized  as  the  grossest  exaggeration. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  attacking  this  one  article  only, 
other  writers  are  equally,  if  not  more 
culpable.  Some  of  the  statements  made 
by  Edwin  Markham  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
might  be  cited  with  profit. 

In  the  September  issue  of  that  magazine 
he  says:  "Seventeen  hundred  thousand 
children  at  work!  .  .  .  Picture  the 
long  procession  of  them,  all  held  from 


green  fields,  barred  from  school,  shut  out 
of  home,  dragged  from  play  and  rest, 
and  set  tramping  in  grim  forced  march, 
in  the  mills  and  mines  and  shops  and 
offices  of  this  our  land."  In  the  October 
issue  he  has  enlarged  tiie  situation  to  the 
folloiying:  "Two  and  a  half  million 
children  under  15  years  of  age  are  now 
at  long,  exhaustive  work  in  offices,  shops, 
mills  and  mines*'  (note  the  occupations 
named  and  see  table  above),  "of  our 
model  republic."  i  •  •^    *    \  I    » J 

Evideiitly  the  evil  grows  witii  the  telling 
of  it.  But  as  to  the  alleged  facts  in  these 
statements  the  writer  has  already  shown 
them  to  be  utteriy  false.  That  Uiere  are 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  diildren 
"  all  held  from  the  green  fields,"  is  utterly 
fallacious;  for  of  that  number,  which  is 
evidendy  taken  from  the  census,  over  a 
million  are  finding  their  daily  vocations 
in  those  same  green  fields,  in  tiiose  happy 
pursuits  of  agriculture  of  which  the  gr^ 
poets  have  sung  with  such  ardor.  Seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  children  "barred 
from  school,"  yet  only  a  littie  over  500,000 
children  are  illiterate. 

If  Mr.  Markham  has  any  facts  with 
which  to  prove  these  statements  let  him, 
in  the  interests  of  his  issue  produce  them. 
If  he  knows  where  children  are  employed 
the  14  and  16-hour  day  of  which  he  tells 
let  him  name  the  places.  If  there  an* 
reasons  that  lead  him  to  reckon  an  in 
crease  of  50,000  children  in  Southern 
cotton  mills  during  the  last  three  years 
let  him  state  them.  Let  him  show  on 
what  statistics  he  bases  his  statements 
that  one-fourth  of  the  wage-earners  in 
the  South  are  children.  Let  him  point 
out  the  mills  that  employ  children, 
"some  of  whom  are  only  5  and  6  years 
of  age."  On  what  finally  does  Mr. 
Markham  base  his  statement  that  "Six 
times  as  many  children  are  working  as 
were  working  twenty  years  ago." 

During  the  past  seven  years  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor,  which  in  turn  has 
stirred  up  and  produced  legislation  re- 
stricting the  labor  of  children  of  certain 
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ages,  the  lower  age  limit  has  been  con-  Mexico  and  Arizona,  have  laws  lestrictiiig 
stantly  rising  in  the  laws  of  the  different  the  labor  of  children.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
states.  '  This  is  a  point  seemingly  disre-  able  to  suppose,  nor  is  it  true,  that  in  the 
garded  by  many  writers,  who  while  face  of  these  new  regulations  some  of 
urging  stricter  laws,  and  the  raising  of  the  them  strict,  although  some  of  them  are 
age  limit  of  employment,  deny  the  efBci-  not,  that  child  labor  has  be^i  increasing 
ency  of  such  legislation  by  declaring  that  at  a  higher  rate  than  before.  It  is  said 
the  numbers  of  children  employed  is  con-  with  some  truth  that  these  laws  are  not 
stantly  increasing.  The  most  recent  strictly  enforced.  Again  it  must  not  be 
writers  and  the  most  sensational  types  assumed  that  with  all  the  agitation  on  the 
have  been  putting  the  emphasis  of  their  subject  that  enforcement  has  been  relaxed, 
attacks  upon  the  veiy  young  children  On  the  contrary,  factory  inspecticm  and 
against  whom  they  urge  that  laws  be  enforcement  of  labor  laws  have  become 
passed,  and  against  whom  many  of  the  constantly  stricter  with  each  succeeding 
states  have  already  passed  laws.  year.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  such  restric- 
The  present  writer,  for  one,  is  unwilling  tions  some  writers  have  the  temerity  to 
to  admit  that  these  laws  are  entirely  in-  say  that  child  labor  has  increased,  but 
efficient,  that  they  have  failed  utterly  in  the  thoughtfid  reader  awaits  their  proof, 
their  announced  intentions,  namely,  of  '  Many  of  the  attacks  against  child  labor 
restricting  child  labor.  While  he  is  have  been  directed  against  the  South, 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  demand  This  has  probably  been  occasioned  by 
for  child  labor  is  increasing,  the  present  the  larger  proportion  of  children  to 
writer  maintains  that  this  increased  de-  total  working  population,  which  exists  in 
mand  is  occasioned  as  much  by  the  limi-  the  South.  A  statement  such  as  f<dlows 
tations  which  have  been  put  upon  the  is  scarcely  warranted:  *' While  the  pro- 
supply  of  such  labor  by  the  laws  of  our  portion  of  child  labor  over  adidt  labor  is 
several  states,  if  not  more  so,  than  by  the  large  in  the  South,  in  the  aggregate  it  is 
natural  growth  of  our  industrial  system,  greater  in  the  North.'* 
and  the  much  vaunted  greed  and  heart-  The  following  table  will  speak  for  itself: 

lessness  of  our  employers.    The  present  ^                ,^       w:     •  »u  c-..*u       amAmAK 

...,,,  ^   .;,.       ^        J  \^  ^,    ^     Persons  oyer  16,  worldiuf  in  the  South 6JFf*jM0 

wnter  is  further  unwilhng  to  admit  that     Children  working  in^South 1,045^ 

the  vast  amount  of  agitation  on  the  sub-     Chfldren  working  in  the  North fFlS^SH 

•ject   has   gone   for   naught,   which   that     Children  working  in  the  W«t 80^ 

person  must  certainly  admit,  who  con-  ^o  really  arrive  at  a  true  view  of  the 

tends    that    child    labor    has    increased  situation   the   industrial   distribution  of 

during  the  past  seven  years,  and  that  working    children    in    the    North    and 

the  employment  of  the  veiy  young  and  South  must  be  compared;   which  giv^ 

small  children  has  been  on  the  increase,  ^g  ^^  following: 

There  have  been  a  great  many  laws  passed 

in  this  period  against  the  employment  of  Indubtrial  Distribution  or  Wobkii«o 

children,  in  fact,  out  of  48  states  and  ^^^^^'            Booth, 

territories  together  with  the  District  of  White.    Nacio.  WhHe.    N^ro. 

Columbia,  37  have  passed  some  law  on     1  Agriculture 219,021    2,907  808,780  468,886 

the  subject  of  child  labor  since  the  census  *  p^^'ser^Ta  182.884    7,290  48,782    80,78$ 

of  1900  was  taken.     The  very  excellent  8  Trade     and 

and  by  all  means  the  most  complete  laws  Tranaoortation. .  92,529    1,858   17,110     0,780 

of  the  country,  and  those  constantly  held  ^^  MeSimical  214,059    1,172  54,704     7,8I8 

up  as  models,  have  been  enacted  in  Mas-  

sachusetts.  New  York,  and  Illinois,  since    .      Totals 057,^12,788  484,890  500,217 

^^^^         rr%       1  I    .  ••  5  and  4 9UO,000    71,oM    

1900.    To^lay  every  state  and  temtoiy,  (w  per  cait  for  age.  up  to  10  iwy  be  added  •» 

except  three,  these  being  Nevada,  New  the  pleaawe  of  the  leader.) 
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The  writer  would  not  for  a  moment  cultural  pursuits  and  domestic  and  per- 
shut  the  negro  child  out  of  our  figures  on  sonal  service  are  negroes,  which  we  have 
any  prejudicial  grounds,  but  we  rule  him  ruled  out  of  our  inquiry  in  this  immediate 
out  of  the  problem  so  far  as  he  is  con-  connection  as  presenting  in  no  wise  an 
sidered  in  the  same  class  with  the  white  analogous  problem.  The  percentages  of 
child,  because  his  problem  is  not  the  negro  children  employed  in  trade,  trans- 
same.  The  negro  reaches  the  age  of  portation,  manufactures,  and  mechanical 
puberty  and  also  maturity  much  earlier  pursuits  are  large.  There  being  but  484,890 
than  the  white  child.  Thus  the  negro  white  children  employed  in  the  South  to 
child  of  12  or  even  10  is  the  equal  of  his  657,998  in  the  North ;  in  the  special 
white  neighbor  of  14  or  15  years  in  all  pursuits  mentioned  there  are  but  71,814 
physical  attainments.  It  is  thus  entirely  white  children  employed  in  the  South  as 
unscientific  to  present  his  cause  in  the  against  806,588  in  the  North, 
same  category  with  the  white  child.  It  should  be  perfectly  evident  to  an 
However,  not  only  can  it  be  said  of  the  observer  or  thinker  that  agriculture  does 
negro  child  that  its  physical  development  not  present  the  same  problem  of  child 
takes  place  prior  to  that  of  the  white  labor  that  does  factoiy  and  mill  work, 
child,  but  a  physiological  point  which  That  in  our  discussions  they  should  be 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  writers  kept  separate  follows  directly.  Many  of 
on  this  subject  is  that  the  child  of  the  our  foremost  social  reformers  have  ad- 
South  develops  earlier  than  those  in  vocated  the  country  as  the  place  to  raise 
Northern  climes.  The  physical  devel-  children;  that  much  must  be  conceded 
opment  of  the  Southern  child  is  especi-  by  any  student  of  the  relative  merits  of 
ally  precocious.  This  may,  and  widiout  the  city  and  the  country  for  the  child, 
doubt  influences,  the  causes  of  the  pro-  That  the  child  has  in  every  way  superior 
portionally  larger  number  of  children  advantages  if  working  on  the  soil,  is 
employed  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  hardly  a  debatable  question.  The  facts 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  and  are,  however,  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
would  certainly  act  as  a  palliative  for  white  children  returned  as  farm  laborers, 
such  abuses  as  may  exist.  work  as  such  but  a  portion  of  the  year, 

^Qjp^^  during  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  during 

Men 15,915,178     80    percent,  the   harvesting   and    planting,    and   the 

y^q°«^- ^^^     iMpercent  remainder    of    their    time    attend    the 

Chfldren 704,801        8.5  per  cent.  , ,      ,       rtrL.  i--i  j 

South.  country  school.     The  negro  children  m 

Men 8,574,247     71.8  per  cent  the   South    probably   work   harder   and 

SSdS;:;:.:::::::;:}.*SSS  lli^^i.  longer,  and  get  less  schooling,  but  this  is 

not  the  fault  of  any  system  of  child  labor. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  of  vital  but  because  of  inadequate  school  facilities 

importance  in  the  problem  of  child  labor,  for  those  who  would  willingly  attend, 

a  discrimination  which  has  almost  been  The  exaggeration  of  conditions  in  the 

passed  over  wholly  by  writers  on  the  South  has  been  distinctly  added  to  by 

subject.     It  will  be  noted  from  the  fore-  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  who  after  visiting  a  few 

going  tables'  that  in  the  South  agricultural  mills,   and   describing  those   which   are 

pursuits  predominate  among  those  chil-  admittedly,   even    by   Mrs.    Van    Vorst 

dren   employed  at  gainful   occupations;  herself,  to  be  the  worst  environed,  has 

that  the  number  employed  in  trade  and  set  that  type  as  typical  rather  than  the 

transportation,   manufacturing  and  me-  exceptional,  which  is  really  the  case.     In 

chanical  pursuits  is  veiy  much  less  than  truth,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  worst 

in  the  North.     Further  it  should  be  noted  pictures  in  her  book.  The  Woman  Who 

that  the  majority  of  the  laboring  children  ToilSt  cure  drawn  not  from  the  conditions 

in  the  South  and  especially  in  the  agri-  of  labor  within  the  mill  but  of  its  environ- 
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ment,  of  the  conditions  of  living,  then,  a  small  child  working  a  loom.    They  are 

rather    than    conditions    of    work;   in-  usually  employed  as  spinners,  or  dolBFers, 

duced,  perhaps,  by  the  congested  labor-  or  sweepers,  or  some  small  work  of  assist- 

ers,  but  not  at  all  by  child  laborers,  an  ing   their    elders.    And    those    children 

important  but  entirely  different  question  have  never  even  appeared  as  young  or  as 

of  social  welfare.  badly  off  as  they  are  usually  pictured. 

One  of  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's  statements        The  emphasis  in  almost  all  discussi<Nis 

cannot  go  unchallenged  here.     She  says,  of  the  subject  before  us  is  placed  upon 

''to-day,    as    for    years    past.    Southern  the  children  who  work  in  mills,  mines, 

cotton  mills  are  employing  the  labor  of  and  factories.     Almost  nothing  is  said  of 

children  under  tender  age,  employing  an  that  great  number  employed  in  agricul- 

army  of  them  to  the  number  of  20,000  ture;   the  emphasis  is  always  placed  on 

under    twelve."    Such    statements,    to-  the   babies,   infants,   children   of   "only 

gether  with  phrases  of  how  "  babies  can  three,  four,  and  up  to  eight  years  of  age." 

be  employed  successfully  for   13  hours  Then   with  the  1[)ackground  of  terrible 

out  of  24,  with  men  and  women,"  and  conditions   of  work  before   the   reader, 

how    ''infants    feed    mechanism,"    have  great  numbers  are  flashed  on  the  canvas 

distorted    and    enlarged    the    real    evils,  of  the  mind,  the  figures  of  child  laborers 

and  yet  this  author  has  been  quoted  as  are   declared   to   be   two   million    white 

an  authority  in  the  United  States  Senate,  children,  or  two  and  a  half  million  child 

in  a  speech  which  has  been   scattered  slaves.    The  effect  produced  is  the  joining 

broadcast  over  the  country.    The  facts  of  these  two  pictures  and  the  unsuspect- 

are  that  in  1900,  the  17  states  ranked  as  ing  naturally  think  that  there  are  millions 

Southern,  had  a  working  population  of  of  babies  of  less  than  eight  years  of  age 

children  as  follows :  at  work  under  these  terrible  ccmditions. 

Age.  Number.  The  facts  are  quite  the  reverse.     Of  all 

10 2.686  the  children  in  the  United  States,  less 

\l ^'J^  than  200,000  work  in  mills,  mines,  and 

1-  J — ! —  factories,  allowing  the  additional  15  per 

,     ^^1*       ,,. .     ,,  10,770  cent,  for  those  children  below  census  affe; 

15  per  cent  aMxbonsl  for  ^  up  to  10 ... .  18.806  ^^  j^^^  j^^,  j  ^j  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^ 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  census  of  age  and  are,  therefore,  not  the  victims 
was  so  grossly  inaccurate  or  that  the  num-  usually  depicted.  While  at  least  half  of 
ber  should  have  so  quickly  doubled  itself,  those  remaining  are  in  places  of  work 
The  Southern  cotton  mill,  however,  is  which  are  at  least  sanitary,  and  in  many 
not  the  terrible  den  that  it  is  depicted  to  cases  as  well  ventilated  and  as  wholesome 
be.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  large  and  com-  places  as  the  homes  from  which  the  chil- 
modious  brick  structures;  well  lighted,  dren  come.  In  many  factories  condi- 
as  the  character  of  the  work  demands ;  tions  are  infinitely  better  than  the  average 
fairly  well  ventilated;  the  work,  though  homes  of  the  workingmen  who  are  em- 
confining,  is  not  of  a  physically  exhausting  ployed  there.  Therefore,  there  are  few 
kind;  the  children's  tasks  in  the  mills  out  of  all  the  much  decried  and  bewritten 
are  especially  light.  Exceptional  cases  children  of  tender  years  laboring  in  im- 
of  very  small  children  employed  in  the  measurably  unsanitary  and  unwholesome 
mills  may  possibly  exist,  but  it  is  hard  to  conditions,  who  are  recorded  in  the  mil- 
believe  that  a  manager  would  consider  lions  by  those  popular  writers  on  child 
his  capital  yielding  a  normal  return  if  his  labor;  the  number  dwindles  away  to  less 
machines  were  operated  by  tots  of  5  and  than  50,000. 

6,  who  must  stand  on  boxes  to  reach  the        In  all  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 

looms.    The    writer    has    visited    many  agriculture,  less  than   12,000  children  of 

Southern  cotton  mills,  but  has  never  seen  ten  years  of  age  are  at  work.    The  most 
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of  these  probably  for  but  a  part  of  their 
time.  At  about  twelve  years,  however, 
in  the  poorer  famiUes  the  question  of  the 
children  going  to  work  comes  up.  The 
child  often  wishes  to  go  to  work  and  to 
leave  school;  this  feeling  predominates 
among  all  classes  and  reveals  a  defect  in 
our  school  system.  Often  the  parent 
forces  the  boy  or  girl  to  remain  at  school, 
oftentimes  they  allow  them  to  go  to  work 
to  aid  the  family  income.  The  average 
boy  of  12  can  earn  from  $3  to  $4  per  week, 
which  means  a  great  addition  to  the 
family  income,  being  in  the  most  cases 
sufficient  to  pay  rental.  That  the  ma- 
jority of  those  children  who  go  to  work 
at  early  ages,  go  into  slavery,  that  they 
work  long  hours  in  terrible  conditions,  / 
deny.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing if  writers  would  support  their  state- 
ments with  citations  of  facts.  Let  them 
state  where  it  is  that  "  babies  can  be  em- 
ployed successfully  13  hours  out  of  24  at 
all  machines."  If  such  cases  actually 
exist  let  them  be  pointed  out,  exactly  so 
that  the  skeptic  may  go  and  see.  Of  the 
establishments  reported  in  the  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  1904,  on 
Hours  and  Wages  of  Labor,  the  average 
hours  per  week  in  cotton  mills  was  60,  an 
average  of  10  hours  per  day,  the  mill 
working  longest  time  ran  but  66  hours 
per  week,  or  11  hours  per  day  on  the 
average. 

In  New  Orleans  where  laws  and  their 
enforcement  are  lax,  the  cotton  mills, 
which  are  among  the  largest  in  the  South, 
operate  but  60  hours  per  week,  being  lOj 
hours  per  day  and  a  cessation  of  work  at 
4  P.  M.  on  Saturdays.  Other  industries 
run  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
Wages  for  children  vary  from  $2.50  per 
week  to  about  $4.00  per  week,  with  more 
receiving  a  wage  near  the  upper  amount 


than  the  lower.  In  certain  settlement 
work  in  which  the  writer  is  engaged  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  watch  some  of 
"  these  youthful  slaves,  their  senses  dulled, 
their  steps  slow  and  languid,  their  faces 
haggard,"  and  in  the  evenings  at  the 
settlement  gymnasium,  and  at  the  Sunday 
ball  game,  ihe  boys  who  have  worked  in 
the  cotton  mills  10^  hours  a  day  or  their 
60  hours  per  week  are  just  as  bright  and 
just  as  active,  and  are  the  equals  in  the 
sports  of  any  of  the  boys  who  have  spent 
their  time  in  school. 

The  writer's  position  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
He  does  not,  for  a  moment,  advocate 
child  labor  in  any  form,  or  under  any 
conditions  whatever,  but  he  does  wish  to 
array  himself  against  those  popular  writers 
who  have  been  and  are  grossly  exaggera- 
ting the  child  labor  situation.  He  pro- 
tests against  any  false  position,  any  ex- 
aggeration of  the  problem.  If  there  are 
50,000  children  in  this  country  who  are 
suffering  as  it  has  been  said  that  two 
millions  are,  how  much  easier  the  prob- 
lem, if  it  becomes  merely  a  vile  ornament 
of  our  industrial  structure,  rather  than  a 
supporting  column  the  loss  of  which 
means  destruction.  And  how  much  more 
hopeful  ought  we  to  be  if  the  laws  already 
enacted  are  really  doing  some  of  the  things 
they  were  intended  to  do  rather  than  find- 
ing that  they  had  done  nothing  and  that 
abuses  were  going  on  unrestrained  under 
laws  intended  to  check  them.  How 
much  brighter  the  whole  situation  looks 
when  we  find  that  the  black  incidents 
cited  are  abnormal  and  exceptional. 

My  appeal  is  to  reason  and  for  a  ra- 
tions} treatment  of  the  child  labor  prob- 
lem. 

E.  E.  Pratt. 

New  OrleanSy  La. 


THE    *  DEFEAT''  OF  MUNICIPAL-OWNEBSHIP 

IN  LONDON. 

Bt  Fbank  F.  Stone. 


THOUGH  the  subsidized  press  dis- 
patches (emanating  from  trust- 
controlled  "news"  bureaus  at  Washing- 
ton) which  have  done  duty  all  over  the 
United  States  as  "news"  on  the  above 
subject,  can  deceive  only  the  ignorant  or 
the  careless  reader,  yet  we  have  to  re- 
member how  multitudinous  is  that  ele- 
ment in  society.  Indeed  it  is  from  that 
element  chiefly,  in  London  itself,  that 
the  trust  partisans  have  drawn  the  vote 
that  has  temporarily  eclipsed  the  pro- 
gressives in  the  London  County  Council 
at  Spring  Gardens. 

By  an  unstinted  output  of  money,  the 
financial  interests  that  seek  to  capture 
(for  private  profit)  control  of  the  almost 
incalculably  valuable  electric-light  and 
power  supply  of  London;  by  means  of 
money  poured  out  like  water  from  the 
enormous  (though  secret)  sums  necessary 
to  influence  certain  dailies  supposed  to  be 
loyal  to  the  project,  down  to  the  four 
shillings  a  head  offered  more  or  less 
openly  to  unemployed  men  to  "demon- 
strate" in  a  "moderate"  procession  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  anti-progressive 
or  trust  interests  have  deluged  London, 
not  only  through  the  newspapers,  but  in 
millions  of  pamphlets  and  tracts,  with 
reckless  and  audacious  charges  against 
the  Progressive  or  municipal-ownership 
party,  of  enormously  raising  the  rates 
through  losses  by  mismanagement  and 
the  undertaking  of  functions  which  would 
better  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

That  these  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
have  been  again  and  again  exposed  and 
disproved  makes  no  difference.  It  is 
"one  down,  t*  other  come  on"  with  the 
trust  party.  "There*s  plenty  of  money" 
to  pay  for  the  invention  and  circulation 
of  another  falsehood  as  soon  as  one  is 
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disproved.  And  they  never  retract  or 
apologize,  nor  even  notice  a  refutation. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Barnes  and  Alderman 
Alliston,  both  important  members  of  the 
Moderate  party  were  forced  in  the  council 
meetings  to  correct  reckless  statem^its 
made  in  the  Moderate  party  organs — 
statements  which  these  gentlemen  felt 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  disown  and 
deprecate  as  mere  "election  cries" — 
their  party  organs  omitted  this  part  of 
their  speeches  as  reported. 

"  There* s  pUniy  of  money;  we^U  pay 
four  shillings  for  every  man  in  the  pro- 
cession^  and  you  can  charge  what  you  like 
for  your  services** — that  is  what  Mr. 
Cameron,  a  trust  agent  connected  with 
the  London  Evening  News^  told  Jack 
Williams,  the  Socialist  Labor  leader, 
when  trying  to  enlist  the  latter's  services 
to  bring  a  contingent  of  unemployed  to 
"demonstrate"  against  the  Progressives. 
Williams  replied  that  he  could  "not 
belong  to  his  class"  and  pubUshed  the 
Evening  News  telegrams  in  the  Pro- 
gressive press. 

AU  sorts  of  mare's  nests  were  discovered 
and  pubUshed  under  scare  headlines  by 
the  trust  papers.  "Blind  by  order  of 
the  L.  C.  C.*'  was  the  glaring  caption  to 
a  sensational  and  widely  circulated  screed 
about  a  badly  lighted  school — ^which 
turned  out  after  all  to  be  outside  the  L,  C. 
C.  area  and  jurisdiction.  Did  the  Mod- 
erate papers  apologize  or  own  their  error  ? 
No,  they  simply  dropped  the  matter  and 
proceeded  with  a  new  cry,  to  the  effect 
that  the  L.  C.  C,  having  engaged  in  the 
brick-making  industry,  was  wasting  the 
citizens'  money  in  making  bricks  that 
were  "  unflt  for  use."  "  Bricks  Scandal," 
"London  County  Council  Wastrels," 
and  such  like  headlines  in  the  papers,  not 
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to  mention  leaflets  literally  by  the  millions, 
flooded  London  for  days.  A  letter  from 
an  "  expert "  named  Roberts,  condemning 
the  L.  C.  C.  bricks,  and  a  "faked'* 
photograph  of  "bad"  bricks  made  great 
play  in  the  Moderate  organs.  On  in- 
vestigation the  facts  were  shown  to  be  as 
follows:  The  L.  C.  C.  had  acquired  a 
piece  of  land  at  Norbury,  a  London 
suburb,  on  which  was  a  vast  deposit  of 
clay  that  would  have  to  be  removed. 
Seeing  that  there  was  an  old  brick-making 
plant  on  the  place,  the  council  decided 
that  instead  of  carting  away  the  clay, 
they  would  save  the  rate-payers*  money 
by  making  the  clay  into  bricks.  On  the 
raising  of  the  Moderate  hue  and  cry,  an 
inquiry  was  held  which  demonstrated 
that  of  eleven  million  bricks  made,  three 
per  cent,  only  were  faulty — a  quite 
normal  percentage  where  bricks  are  made 
by  the  old  method.  Incidentally  Rob- 
erts, the  "expert,"  was  shown  to  have  a 
jail  record — and  a  recent  one — as  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt. 

Again,  did  the  trust  papers  own  their 
error  or  even  notice  the  disproof  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  They  simply  dropped  this 
cry  and  started  another  to  be  in  its  turn 
exploded  and  dropped,  but  never  apolo- 
gized for.  Indeed,  though  the  trust 
agents  no  longer  like  even  to  hear  the 
word  "bricks"  in  London,  they  have 
revived  the  story  for  American  con- 
sumption. 

Now  the  truth  about  the  rise  in  the 
rates,  over  which  the  Moderate  or  trust 
party  aflfected  to  be  so  much  concerned, 
is  that  they  had  only  risen  one  farthing 
(half  a  cent)  in  the  pound  during  the 
past  three  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  Progressives  received  their  last 
mandate,  and  only  two  pence  in  ten 
years. 

And  now  that  their  outcry  has  prevailed 
and  they  are  "in,"  the  Moderate  party, 
through  its  organs,  is  already  "hedging" 
on  its  promises  of  reduced  rates.  As  one 
Moderate  duly  puts  it,  with  humorous 
effrontery,  "  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be 
any  reduction  in  rates.    London  cannot 


be  governed  according  to  the  standard  of 
its  most  parsimonious  citizen."  The 
cohort  of  trust  partisans,  led  by  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  landlord  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk (who  himself  robs  the  conmiunity 
vastly  by  rate-evasion),  having  poured 
out  the  torrents  of  conuniseration  on  the 
poor  rate-payer,  and  promised  him  relief 
if  he  would  but  vote  the  Moderates  in; 
having  by  all  this  dunning  of  the  apathetic 
because  ignorant  and  easy-going  non- 
voter  of  other  years,  succeeded  in  stabbing 
him  into  going  to  the  poll  for  once  and 
voting  for  the  party  that  promised  him 
reduced  rates,  now  coldly  tells  him  he 
must  not  expect  the  promised  boon.  It 
was  only  their  "fun "  to  get  the  Progres- 
sives out.  That  it  was  the  ordinary  non- 
voter  who  caused  the  election  of  the  trust 
party,  the  increased  Progressive  vote  is 
sufficient  testimony. 

A  notable  instimce  of  dishonest  criti- 
cism of  the  Progressives  was  furnished 
in  the  London  Municipal  Steamboat 
matter.  Among  the  loudest-mouthed 
Moderates  who  are  condenming  that 
undertaking  because  it  has  not  "paid" 
are  several  who,  when  interrogated  be- 
fore the  preliminary  commission  of  in- 
quiry, supported  the  plan  as  "eminently 
commendable,"  while  admitting  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  for  a  few 
years  to  come. 

The  popular  writer,  Greorge  R.  Sims, 
in  his  paper.  The  Referee^  ako  undertook 
to  champion  the  trust  party  in  opposition 
to  the  "socialistic"  Progressive;  and 
like  the  rest  olF  the  trust  champions,  he 
never  retracted.  His  facts  and  figures 
were  disproved  over  and  over  again.  He 
merely  went  on  from  one  misstatement 
to  another  equally  baseless.  A  referee 
is  supposed  to  see  fair  play,  but  this 
"Referee"  is  not  above  joining  in  the 
scrimmage  and  kicking  the  player  of 
one  side  below  the  belt.  One  of  his 
most  glaringly  absurd  assertions  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  London  Municipal 
authorities  had  "piled  up  such  a  monu- 
ment of  indebtedness  that  the  debt 
charged  equaled  the  sum  raised  in  rates.'' 
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For  this  to  be  true  would  mean  that  the 
council  was  pfoviding  its  current  expen- 
diture for  the  government  of  London 
out  of  its  tramway  and  other  undertak- 
ingSy  which  would  indeed  be  a  proof  of 
Progressive  financial  genius,  were  it  true. 

Chief  among  the  official  and  financial 
sources  of  the  crusade  of  falsehood  con- 
cerning the  Progressives'  administration 
of  the  London  County  Council  is  that 
organization  which  calls  itself  the  London 
Municipal  Society,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  president.  His  Grace  is  the 
man  who,  since  his  property  round  about 
the  Thames  Embankment  reverted  to 
him  with  all  its  improvements,  after  an 
dghty  years'  lease,  has  released  these 
houses,  which  others  built,  on  short 
leases,  charging  enormously  higher  rents 
and  a  heavy  premium  for  renewal  each 
time.  On  increase  of  value  made  largely 
by  his  tenants'  business,  which  they  can- 
not take  elsewhere,  this  landlord  (who 
pities  the  poor  rate-payer)  raises  rents 
by  the  two  and  three  hundred  per  cent, 
at  a  bound.  Yet  he  contributed  not  one 
penny  to  the  cost  of  the  Embankment 
which  helped  him  to  treble  his  rents. 
Ground  landlords,  like  this  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  financiers  of  the  stripe  of 
Mr.  Harry  Marks,  M.P.,  with  his  un- 
savory Ray  Mines  record, — such  are  the 
men  who  have  pooled  their  interests  in  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  against  the 
Progressive  party,  because  that  party 
stands  for  taxation  of  ground  rents,  and 
also  proposed  to  balk  these  trust  cormo- 
rants in  their  design  upon  the  people's 
electric  power  supply. 

The  cry  now  raised  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  over  the  result  of  the  London 


election,  of  -faihiie,"  of  -defeat,"  of 
municipal-ownerdup  in  Londcm,  is  not 
merely  misleading;  it  is  a  ddiberate 
falsehood.  Tlie  Moderates  did  not  fight 
the  election  on  a  municipal-ownership 
issue  at  all.  Their  own  chief  spokesman 
on  the  council  admitted  in  set  terms  that 
the  tramway  undertaking  was  a  success 
on  which  there  could  be  no  reversal  of 
policy.  But  on  nxmey  from  the  trust 
interests  who  are  after  the  electric  power 
monopoly,  they  raised  a  sudden  and  deaf- 
ening outcry  of  mismanagem^it  and 
heavy  rates.  They  raised  suflicient  din 
to  An^ten  the  unthinking  into  fearing 
their  pockets  were  in  danger.  Many  a 
voter  who  went  Moderate  will  see  ere 
long,  if  he  does  not  already,  that  he  had 
been  duped. 

As  to  whether  municipal-ownership 
pays — take  the  London  County  Council 
returns  on  its  northern  and  southern 
sjrstems  of  trams  for  the  past  seven  and 
a  quarter  and  nine  and  three-quarters 
years  respectively.  After  setting  aside 
charges  for  intent  and  repayment  of 
capital,  and  a  sum  for  renewals,  reserve, 
ete.,  the  profits  amount  to  over  one  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
this  while  paying  its  employ^  better 
and  working  them  less  hours  than  did 
the  private  companies.  When  London 
owns  the  remainder  of  its  tram  system, 
the  profits  will  be  so  much  the  larger. 

No,  munidpal-ownership  in  London 
is  not  a  '^  failure,"  and  has  not  been 
'' defeated,"  even  though  the  trusts  have 
succeeded  in  temporarily  hoodwinking 
the  less  alert  among  London's  voting 
citizenship.  Fbaxk  F.  Stone. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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On  The  Bamparts  of  Progress. 

IN  RECENT  jean  the  cause  of  genuine 
democracy — of  just  and  free  popular 
government — has  lost  many  distinguished 
leaders  who  have  fought  nobly  on  the  firing 
line  of  progress,  reckless  of  self  and  over- 
mastered by  the  spirit  of  justice, — the  ideal 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  James  G.  Clark,  the 
poet  of  freedom,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  the 
pilgrim  messenger  of  progressive  democracy, 
Samuel  M.  Jones^  the  Crolden  Rule  mayor  of 
Toledo,  and  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  the  prophet 
of  justice  and  apostle  of  peace,  are  but  a  few 
strong  spirits  that  no  longer  respond  to  the 
roU-call  of  democracy's  leaders  on  this  side 
of  the  Great  Divide. 

But  as  one  by  one  these  men  have  fallai  in 
the  front  of  the  fray,  with  armor  on  and  hands 
upraised  in  defense  of  the  weak  and  the 
wronged,  other  yoimger  men  have  moved 
forward  and  taken  their  places.  This  sublime 
spectacle  is  the  pledge  of  democracy's  ultimate 
inevitable  victory;  and  among  these  true 
leaders  who  belong  to  civilization's  advance 
guard  as  truly  as  did  Franklin,  Jefferson  and 
Washington  in  the  earlier  day,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  finest  of  the  young  men  is 
Brand  Whitlock,  successor  to  Samuel  M. 
Jones  as  chief  executive  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
he  has  nobly  exemplified  the  spirit  that  domi- 
nated his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Whitlock,  whose  distinctly  great  Ameri- 
can novel.  The  Turn  of  The  Balance^  is  the 
subject  of  our  book  study  this  month,  was 
bom  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  1869.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Elias  D.  Whitlock,  D.D.,  was  a 
clergyman  of  power  and  conviction,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  some  of  the  sturdy  moral 
idealism  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  young  Mayor  of  Toledo  was  imbibed  in 
the  home  of  his  father.  The  lad  finally  de- 
cided to  become  a  lawyer,  though  he  had  a 
strong  taste  for  writing.  Indeed,  law  and 
literature  each  beckoned  him  so  irresistibly 
that  while  adopting  the  former  for  his  regular 
profeMion,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 


1894,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  written  three 
novels  which  have  enjoyed  considerable  pop- 
ularity. They  were  pleasiog  stories,  indica- 
ting some  degree  of  imaginative  power  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  as  well  as  dose  observation 
of  human  life,  and  were  written  in  an  easy, 
graceful  style.  Still,  they  gave  small  promise 
of  any  great  achievement  in  romance  like 
The  Turn  of  The  Balance^  and  we  imagine 
that  they  were  written  before  the  young  man 
was  spiritually  awakened,  or  at  least  before 
the  graver  problems  of  life  were  borne  in  upon 
his  consciousness  with  overmastering  power. 

The  Turn  of  The  Balance  is  the  child  of  a 
brain  aglow  with  deep  sympathy  for  earth's 
unfortimates;  a  brain  illundned  by  the  divine 
light  of  justice  and  awakened  to  the  august 
inessage  of  democracy  to  the  children  of  men 
in  the  present  crucial  hour  in  our  history.  It 
is  a  novel  from  the  heart  and  the  head,  gloomy, 
tragic  and  depres^ng  as  are  the  great  truths 
it  impresses,  yet  instinct  with  moral  idealism 
that  makes  for  a  nobler  and  better  civilization. 
It  reflects  the  spiritual  attitude  of  Mayor 
Whitlock  at  the  present  time  and  reveals  how 
compelHngly  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule 
has  permeated  Uie  thou^t-world  of  the 
author. 

But  better  than  anything  that  can  be  written 
about  Mr.  Whitlock's  aims,  ideas  and  works, 
are  his  own  utterances  as  given  in  a  recent 
strikingly  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the 
Sunday  magazine  published  as  a  supplement 
for  certain  leading  American  dailies  by  the 
Associated  Sunday  Magazine,  Inc.,  and  en- 
titled "The  Mayoralty  as  a  Career."  In  it 
Mr.  Whitlock  voices  his  ideals  of  municipal 
government  in  describing  the  conditions  of 
Uie  present  and  in  dwelling  on  the  imperative 
choice  that  confronts  every  American  states- 
man of  the  day, — aye,  every  citizen  who  would 
meet  the  measure  of  democracy's  demand. 
It  is  a  very  revealing  picture  of  his  conception 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  conscience  of  the 
awakened  patriot  who  is  called  by  the  people 
to  a  position  of  trust;  while  his  own  life 
since  the  mantle  of  grave  responsibility  has 
fallen  upon  him  shows  how  he  has  made  his 
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choice  and  how  faithfully  he  is  striving  to 
reflect  the  higher  moral  law  which  in  essay 
and  novel  he  so  graphically  and  earnestly 
portrays. 

Mr.  Whitlock  on  The  City  of  To-day  and 

of  To-morrow. 

In  describing  the  city  of  to-day  and  the  city 
under  an  awakened  and  spiritually  quickened 
civic  spirit,  the  young  statesman  first  paints 
a  picture  all  too  familiar  to  each  of  us,  and 
then  in  antithesis  he  shows  what  the  city  of 
to-morrow  can, — nay,  more,  what  it  will  be. 
He  shows  how  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  has 
splendidly  blazed  the  way  for  the  democratic 
municipality  of  the  future,  and  that  in  the 
same  manner  his  own  predecessor,  Grolden 
Rule  Jones  of  Toledo,  wrought  for  a  juster 
and  more  truly  democratic  order.  These 
men  were  not  masters  of  the  cities.  They 
were  too  democratic  even  to  seek  to  or  be 
willing  to  rule  in  a  feudal  sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  they,  have  been  true  leaders  of 
the  awakened  dvic  spirit  who  have  battled 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  cities  from  the 
spoilers.  These  ''two  greatest  people's 
mayors  in  the  history  of  American  municipal- 
ities" hare  been  the  exponents  of  "the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,'*  "their  representative, 
their  incarnation,  their  avatar."  The  works 
they  have  done  warrant  the  belief  that  "their 
splendid  dreams  will  come  true,  that  their 
ideab  will  be  realized,  and  make  the  American 
cities  the  triiunph  and  glory  and  proof  of 
democracy."  "The  city  they  long  ago  saw 
in  visions  will  surely  come  to  pass." 

The  young  mayor  holds,  with  Hon.  Frederic 
C.  Howe  of  Cleyeland,  that  the  city  is  the  hope 
of  democracy,  and  idth  DeTocqueville  and 
all  the  more  thoughtful  friends  of  free  insti- 
tutions who  hare  studied  deeply  on  dvic 
problems,  that  the  shortcomings  and  evil 
conditions  of  the  present  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  democracy  instead  of  being  inherent  in 
democracy.  They  are  due  to  the  usurpation 
by  dasses  and  privileged  interests  of  the  right- 
ful functions  of  a  democratic  republican  oider. 

"The  recent  awakening  of  democracy,  the 
recent  discovery  that  what  American  dties 
need  is  not  less  democracy  but  more  democ- 
racy, is  the  significant  fact  of  the  time,  and 
out  of  it  democracy  is  to  justify  itself  and  the 
dream  of  Walt.  Whitman  come  true  : 

"'I  will  make  inseperable  dties  with  their 
^rms  about  each  other's  necks. '  " 


Very  vivid  is  Mayor  Whitlock's  f»cture  of 
the  city  of  to-day, — "a  chaotic  huddle  of 
hideous  buildings,"  a  great  feverish  mart 
where  men  swarm  and  struggle,  brag,  bluster 
and  battle  for  personal  advantage;  a  place 
of  turmoil,  strife  and  unhealthy  exdtement, 
with  two  extremes: 

"At  one  end  inordinate  wealth,  and  the 
marble  magnificence  of  the  boulevard  and 
avenue,  at  the  other  the  inordinate  poverty 
and  squalor  of  slums  and  tenderioin ;  between 
them  the  chaffering  and  anarchy  that  causes 
both,  and,  so  far  as  the  spiritual  life,  the  real 
life,  is  concerned,  little  to  choose  between 
them.  The  vital  connection  between  these 
two  extremes  is  generally  lost  sight  of." 

In  the  place  of  this  anardiy  the  practical 
idealists,  the  true  constructive  statesmen,  like 
Mayor  Johnson  and  Mayor  Jones,  have  be- 
held the  dty  of  the  future — ^the  truest  and 
most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  democratie 
ideal;  a  place  in  which  to  live,  in  whidi 
men,  women  and  children  can  grow  Grod-ward 
in  peace,  security  and  happiness;  a  place 
filled  with  beautiful  parks,  comfort  statioos, 
bath-houses,  swimming-poob,  skating-iinki, 
free  scfaoob  for  sdence  and  gaUeries  ridi  in 
art,  with  popular  music  freely  given  in  the 
parks  and  in  halls  for  the  education  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people, — in  a  word,  a  center 
where  a  wise,  systematic,  whole-hearted  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  forward  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  development,  the  general  uplift 
and  the  happiness,  not  of  an  ever-narrowing 
group  of  privileged  ones,  but  of  all  the  people. 
They  beheld  the  dty  free  from  the  corruption- 
breeding  cesspoob  that  have  spread  the  con- 
tagion of  graft  and  dishonesty  throughout 
municipal  government, — the  privatdy-owned 
public  utilities;  and  in  the  place  of  the 
masters  and  supporters  of  the  machine  bosses 
and  the  grafting  rings  they  saw  the  dty  c<»i- 
ducting  for  the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  all 
her  children  all  "those  vest  enterprises  in 
which  the  people  have  common  interest — 
street-cars,  lights  and  power  plants,  water- 
works, etc."  Furthermore,  these  prophets  of 
twentieth  century  democracy  who  were  prac- 
tical idealists  also  saw  dties,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  wise  and  just  statesmanship  and  an 
awakened  dvic  spirit,  becoming  marvds  of 
beauty;  and  what  was  infinitdy  more  im- 
portant, they  saw  "that  a  dty  could  have  this 
harmony  in  all  its  affairs  so  that  taxes  could 
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be  equalized,  so  that  there  should  be  not  alone 
a  material,  physical  harmony,  but  a  spiritual 
harmony  as  well,  and  a  dty  raised  that  should 
have  no  slums  and  tenderloins,  that  the  many 
should  not  have  to  go  with  too  little  in  order 
that  the  few  could  have  too  much;  so  that, 
in  a  word,  each  person  in  the  city  could  have 
at  least  the  chance  to  lead  a  good,  useful, 
beautiful  life  and  develop  and  rc^ze  his  own 
personality  and  individuality, — men  shook 
their  heads  even  more  stupidly,  indeed,  angrily. 
This  was  because  they  were  without  faith,  be- 
cause they  had  no  imagination  and  little  prin- 
ciple left,  because  their  dty  life  had  become  al- 
most a  dty  death.  In  the  impotent  effort  to  re- 
duce their  infidelity  and  lack  of  faith  to  argu- 
ment, or  protest,  they  would  talk  of  *  anarchy.' " 
The  faithless  ones,  the  exploiting  oppressors 
and  their  echoes  and  tools,  not  content  with 
shouting  "anarchy'*  as  loudly  as  the  Tories 
of  1776  shouted  ''treason"  when  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Hancock  and  Adams  uttered  the 
new  gospel  of  democracy,  united  with  the 
cry  of  ** anarchy"  the  shout  of  "sodalism," 
though  they  had  never  read  the  great  works 
of  Karl  Marx  and  little  understood  his  phil- 
osophical theories  of  government;  and  they 
added  the  word  "paternalism,"  as  if  we  were 
living  in  a  land  where  offidals  were  rulers 
instead  of  representatives.  They  persistently 
cried  "paternalism"  as  if  the  people  were  too 
ignorant  to  differentiate  between  a  democracy 
and  an  autocracy;  as  if  the  people  did  not 
know  that  in  an  American  munidpality  there 
is  "no  paler,  no  father,"  that  "there  is  nothing 
above  them,"  that  "they  are  supreme,  sover- 
eign. They  are  the  dty,  and  when  they  un- 
dertake these  enterprises  there  is  no  paternal- 
ism about  it, — no  one  is  doing  these  Uiings  for 
them;   they  are  doing  them  for  themselves." 

The  Present  Duty  of  The  American  Oitisan. 

In  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the  American 
dtizen  at  the  present,  Mr.  Whitlock's  words 
are  worthy  of  special  consideration.  He  who 
studies  present  conditions  consdentiously  and 
intelligently,  that  he  may  truly  serve  democ- 
racy and  worthily  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  a  dtizen  of  a  democratic  republic,  will  soon 
dearly  see  that  "two  utterly  irreconcilable 
forces  are  at  variance  with  each  other, — the 
private  interest  against  the  public  interest, 
the  greed  of  the  few  against  the  right — no, 
not  of  the  many,  but  of  the  whole, — in  a  word, 
Spedal  Privilege  against  the  people." 

The    representatives    of   special    privilege 


have  succeeded  in  procuring  grants,  fran- 
chises and  special  favors  by  which  they  have 
acquired  monopoly  rights  for  street-n^waya, 
lighting  plants,  tdephones  and  kindred  public 
utilities  whidi  occupy  the  streets  and  highways 
and  upon  which  Uie  people  are  lai^ly  de- 
pendent. The  monopoly  right  enables  the 
benefidaries  of  privilege  -to  levy  unjust  and 
exorbitant  taxes  or  tariffs  on  the  people,  with 
the  result  that  the  few  acquire  great  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  people  and  the 
morality  of  the  dty  and  her  children.  Be- 
cause lie  people  have  to  have  these  things, 
spedal  privOege  can  levy  what  taxes  it  chooses^ 
and  experience  has  proved  that  whenever  a 
dass  has  power,  it  becomes  oppressive,  and 
nowhere  has  this  been  more  glaringly  apparent 
than  in  the  extortions  of  the  spedal  privileged 
dasses  in  this  republic. 

To  further  their  essentially  selfish  interests, 
"private,  and  morally  debasing,  Spedal  Priv- 
ilege goes  into  politics,  constructs  political 
machines,  and  maintains  bosses,  promotes  the 
fortunes  of  political  parties,  and  keeps  the 
public  dividend;  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  privileges  it  leads  lives  of  luxurious 
indolence  and  wanton  conspicuous  waste.  To 
maintain  itself  in  such  life,  it  stops  at  nothing: 
it  corrupts  legislatures  and  executives,  sees 
to  it  that  there  are  elected  to  the  bench  judges 
whose  opinions,  consdously  or  unconsdously, 
and  often  more  irmooenUy  thyi  corruptly, 
cdndde  with  its  opinions;  and  so  the  laws 
which  grant  it  these  privileges  are  construed 
and  interpreted  in  its  favor,  that  is,  in  the 
private,  instead  of  the  public  interest.  Iden- 
tified  with  Spedal  Privilege  will  be  found  or- 
ganized respectobility,  and  following  it  a  host 
of  parasites  who  live  off  it,  just  as  it  lives  off 
the  people,  but  are  tolerated  by  it  because  it 
recognizes  their  value,  in  some  measure,  in 
helping  it  to  keep  on  living  off  the  people :  that 
is,  certain  newspapers  and  their  reporters, 
editors,  lawyers  and  orators,  spellbinders, 
sometimes  fashionable  preachers.  Then  come 
a  whole  retinue  of  persons  who  imitate  the 
individual  benefidaries  of  Spedal  Privilege. 

"A  formidable,  fashionable  array,  and 
quite  easily  identified  in  any  dty!  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  them  and  point  them  out,  once 
the  eyes  are  open—but  first  the  ejea  must  be 
open.  And  yet,  as  the  open,  honest  eye  heffjks 
to  note  spiritual  significances,  it  will  behold 
certain  relationships  between  the  mansions 
and  the  slums,  between  plethora  and  paudty 
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and  discern  the  inoongniity  and  incompati- 
bilitj  of  these  great  social  antitheses.  It  will 
disceni  too  a  great  law  silentlj  and  inexorably 
at  work,  balancing  these  inequalities,  decree- 
ing that  so  long  as  Special  Privil^e  denies  the 
joy  of  living  to  the  many  it  denies  life  to  itself, 
that  all  is  not  happiness  in  the  palace,  that 
there  is  a  suffering  that  amies  from  too  mudi, 
as  there  is  a  suffering  that  conies  from  too 
little.  And  he  who  looks  with  such  eyes — 
washed  perhaps  by  tears — will  soon  bridge 
the  wide  gulf  between  these  dasses,  will  see 
diat  there  is  no  hope  in  war  and  hatred  be- 
tween them;  but  that  this  chasm  must  be 
arched  by  sympathy  and  love,  that  neither 
can  rise  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  that 
they  must  rise  together,  in  the  new  conscious- 
ness of  human  unity;  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  for  those  who  are  on  top  to  be  deprived  of 
their  advantage  over  the  rest,  and  to  live  lives 
on  equal  terms  with  the  rest,  that  all  may  grow 
together. 

"But  he  who  looks  about  him  with  these 
open  eyes  must  do  something  else, — he  must 
reach  a  decision,  he  must  make  a  choice,  he 
must  elect  with  which  of  these  two  he  will  cast 
his  lot.  He  can  attach  himself  to  Special 
Privilege,  he  can  conform,  either  by  (^)enly 
avowing  its  cause,  or  drift  along  wilh  it  in  a 
coward's  silent  acquiescence.  By  so  doing 
he  may  purchase  physical  comfort,  but  at  the 
cost  of  spiritual  development;  he  may  per^ 
haps  gain  the  whole  world,  but  he  must  lose 
his  own  soul.  He  may  be  sure  of  a  full 
stomach,  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  an 
empty  heart.  Or,  he  may  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  people, — he  will  be  sure  of  a  full  heart, 
but  he  win  run  the  risk  of  an  empty  stomadi." 

The  Practical  Idealist  Who  la  a  Tma 
Leader  of  Oiyilization. 

Mr.  Whitlock  is  a  practical  idealist,  and 
the  practical  idealist  is  the  man  who  most  ef- 
fectively helps  civilization  upward  and  onward. 
Never  was  it  so  important  as  at  the  present 
time  to  emphasize  this  vital  fact,  and  never 
were  practical  idealists  so  needed  as  to-day, 
in  the  midst  of  a  materialistic  conmiercial  age 
which  has  striven  to  place  the  egoistic  ideal 
and  the  money  measure  of  success  in  the  place 
of  the  ideal  of  right,  justice  and  brotherhood, 
when,  with  hypocritical  cant,  with  high-sound- 
ing but  empty  phrases  and  with  ejea  turned 
heavenward,  the  pillars  of  society  have  ruth- 
lessly ridden  down  their  weaker  brothers  and 
rifled  their  pockets  of  millions  to  make  a  few 


millionaires.  It  has  been  the  cuatom  of  the 
egoists  and  self-woishiiMng  enfmifia  of  social 
r^teousness  and  dhalisttion  to  dixredit 
eveiy  man  with  a  vision,  to  sneer  down  all 
practical  idealists  who  place  the  eternal  moral 
verities  above  the  thou^t  of  self  or  the  acquis- 
ition of  personal  power  or  wealth.  **Tbiej 
are  but  visionaries;  they  are  impractical 
dreamers,** — sudi  has  been  the  ciy  of  late, 
as  it  was  the  ciy  when  Jesus  walked  the 
sand-sown  highways  of  Palestine  and  tau^t 
the  GkJden  Rule,  and  when  Paul  preached 
on  Mars*  Hill  or  pleaded  in  Bonoe  for  the 
outblossoming  in  life  of  that  love  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  envieth  not, 
is  not  puffed  up,  and  thinketh  no  evil.  The 
fact  that  all  the  so-called  ''practical**  men, 
all  the  mateiialistiG  egoists  of  the  age  of  Jesus 
and  Paul,  have  long  since  been  forgotten, 
while  the  life  and  words  of  the  Nasaiene  and 
the  great  prophet  to  the  Gentiles  are  among 
the  most  potent  influences  in  civilisation  to- 
day, is  ignored  by  the  so-called  "aale  and 
sane'*  sdtf-seeking  materialists.  As  it  has 
been  in  all  past  times,  so  it  is  to-day.  Civili- 
zation waits  <m  the  practical  idealist. 

Mr.  Whitlodc*s  career  as  mayor  of  Toledo 
furnishes  an  illustration  in  point.  He  is  de- 
nounced by  the  self-seeking  grafters  and  the 
privileged  interests  as  a  dangerous  and  im- 
practioil  visionary.  He  is  sneered  at  by  the 
extreme  radicals  as  one  who  holds  too  confi- 
dently to  general  ideals  that,  however  noble, 
are  vague — ^too  vague,  indeed,  to  be  a  guide 
for  daily  action.  But  Mr.  Whitlock  knows 
that  the  same  criticisms  were  made  against 
his  predecessor;  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
mayor  was  more  practical  or  voiced  more 
peif ectly  the  teachings  of  the  Nacarene  than 
did  Mr.  Jones.  And  he  is  fcdkywing  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Golden  Rule  diief  executive. 
Is  he  practical  or  a  visionary  ?  fle  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  men  of  the  day,  using  the 
word  in  a  high  rather  than  a  sordid  sense. 
One  recent  episode  in  his  career  will  well 
illustrate  how  he  is  practically  patting  into 
operation  the  ideals  of  social  justice  as  chief 
magistrate  of  his  dty.  It  is  given  in  a  recent 
article  by  George  J.  King  of  Toledo  Umveni^ 
in  the  following  words: 

*'Six  months  ago  in  Toledo  975  machinists 
employed  at  a  laige  manufacturing  plant  msA 
on  stnke.  A  fierce  labor  battle  ensued;  ar- 
rests were  made  oin  both  sides,  strike  breakers 
and  guards  and  *Pinkertona*  were  smporled 
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by  the  employers;  the  plant  was  picketed 
by  the  union,  hatred  was  rife,  thousands  an 
thousands  of  dollars  were  wasted.  An  agree- 
ment was  finally  reached,  only  to  be  broken 
by  the  employers,  and  then  the  whole  plant 
struck.  Over  1,200  workers  were  idle  and 
furious.  Mammoth  street  parades  and  mass 
meetings  of  imion  men  took  place. 

"The  city  was  stirred  to  its  depths — espe- 
cially its  financial  depths.  Business  men  met 
in  solemn  condave  and  advocated  force: 
'Crush  the  strike* — the  State  troops  if  neces- 
sary. Bankers  joined  in  this  chorus,  and 
advised  withdrawing  credit  from  union  men. 
An  effort  was  even  made  to  muzzle  the  press, 
and  some  business  men  were  asked  to  with- 
draw their  advertising  from  any  paper  printing 
strike  news.  Every  impractical  thing  possible 
to  think  of  was  suggested  by  these  practical  men. 

But  what  had  the  Mayor  been  doing  all 
these  months? 

He  had  been  advocating  arbitration  of  the 
trouble  in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  love  and  good- 
will. Which  was  to  the  business  men — 
another  dream.  He  had  been  refusing  to 
use  the  police  in  the  interests  of  the  emplo3rers. 
'This  city  is  not  in  the  strike-breaking  busi- 
ness,' he  said  to  a  protesting  delegation  of 
employers.  'I  will  maintain  order  but  I  will 
not  take  sides,  and  I  warn  you  if  you  import 
any  Pinkertons  into  Toledo  I  will  have  them 
arrested,'  and  he  did.  He  appealed  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  union  men  to  avoid  violence,  and 
his  trust  maintained  order  more  potently  than 
a  thousand  bayonets.    Which  trust  was  scoffed 


at    by    the    employers    as    rank    anarchy. 

"And  now,  finally,  when  all  the  'safe  and 
sane '  were  in  despair,  this  dreamer  suddenly 
selected  the  one  right  man  to  help  Imn — ^a 
business  man  with  a  soul — and  these  two  went 
to  the  managers,  went  to  the  union  men,  got 
them  together,  appealed  to  them  as  men — not 
as  business  machines — acted  as  arbitrators, 
and  in  four  days  the  strike  was  settled,  and 
1,200  men  were  at  work  again. 

"There  it  is  in  the  concrete:  The  law  of 
love,  the  law  of  simple  justice — to  treat  men 
as  you  would  be  treated — to  know  that  hatred 
breeds  hatred — that  force  is  a  huny-up  call 
for  more  force;  a  demonstration  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  a  workable  thing  everywhere 
and  all  the  time;  in  strikes  as  well  as  in 
Sunday  Schoob,  in  business  as  in  the  Bible.'^ 

A  sta^sman  who  thus  clearly  understands 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democratic 
government,  who  thus  plainly  sees  the  evils 
Uiat  are  seeking  to  destroy  popular  rule  in  the 
interests  of  privileged  classes,  and  in  so  doing 
are  corrupting  and  debasing  public  and  private 
morals,  and  who  also  has  the  moral  couragr 
to  stand  for  justice,  morality  and  the  funds* 
mental  demands  of  progressive  democracy, — 
a  statesman,  in  a  word,  who  is  a  spiritually 
awakened  thinker,  a  practical  idealut,  under 
the  domination  of  the  Golden  Rule,  is  the 
kind  of  leader  the  forces  of  democracy  are 
calling  for  to-day.  He  b  the  leader  who 
voices  the  message  of  progress  and  the  dawn, 
and  such  a  leader  is  Brand  Whitlodc. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  THROUGH  THE 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 


The  Oregon  Oonstitutional  Amendment. 

WE  SO  frequently  receive  requests  for 
detailed  statements  in  regwl  to  the 
Oregon  Direct-Legislation  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  we  have  decided  to  publish 
the  amendment  in  full.  It  is  something  that 
all  friends  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
should  preserve  for  easy  reference,  as  the 
amendnMnt  on  the  whole  is  admirable.  It 
was  endorsed  by  all  parties  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  people.    It  was  carried  by 


a  vote  of  6^,0S4  in  favor  of  the  amendmentr 
and  only  5,668  votes  were  cast  against  it* 
Its  constitutionality  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in  an  able  and 
exhaustive  decision.  The  amendment  a» 
adopted  is  as  follows: 

"Section  I.  of  Article  IV.  of  the  ConstitutioD 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  shaD  be,  and  hereby 
is,  amended  to  read  as  foDowa: 

"Section  1.    The  legislative  audiority  <rfr 
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the  State  shall  be  yested  in  a  legialative  assem- 
bly consisting  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes,  but  the  people  reserve  to  themselves 
power  to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same 
at  the  polls,  independent  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own 
option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polb  any 
act  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  first 
power  reserved  by  the  people  is  the  initiative, 
and  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  legal 
voters  shall  be  required  to  propose  any  meas- 
ure by  such  petition,  and  every  such  petition 
shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  measure  so 
proposed.  Initiative  petitions  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  not  less  than  four 
months  before  the  election  at  which  they  arc 
to  be  voted  upon.  The  second  power  is  the 
referendum,  and  it  may  be  ordered  except  as  to 
laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety,  either 
by  petition  signed  by  5  per  cent,  of  the  legal 
voters,  or  by  the  legislative  assembly,  as  other 
bills  are  enacted.  /^Referendum  petitions  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  not  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  which 
passed  the  bill  on  which  the  referendum  is 
demanded.^  The  veto  power  of  the  Governor 
shall  not  extend  to  measures  referred  to  the 
people.  All  elections  on  measures  referred 
to  tlie  people  of  the  State  shall  be  had  at  the 
biennial  regular  general  elections,  except  when 
the  legislative  assembly  shall  order  a  spedal 
election.  Any  measure  referred  to  the  people 
shall  take  effect  and  become  the  law  when  it 
is  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
thereon,  and  not  otherwise.  The  style  of  all 
bills  shall  be  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of 
the  Stale  of  Oregon.'  This  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  right  to  introduce 
any  measure.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
regular  election  last  preceding  the  filing  of 
any  petition  for  the  initiative  or  for  the  refer- 
endum shall  be  the  basis  on  which  the  number 
of  legal  voters  necessary  to  sign  such  petition 
shall  be  counted.  Petitions  and  orders  for 
the  initiative  and  for  the  referendum  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  sub- 
mitting the  same  to  the  people  he  and  all  other 
officers  shall  be  guided  by  the  general  laws 
and  the  act  submitting  this  amendent  until 
legislation  shall  be  especially  provided  there- 
for." 


A  Brief  and  Lucid  Explanation  of  The  Ini- 

tiatiTB  and  Bafarandiim,  With  Beas- 

oiLs  For  Their  Adoption. 

The  friends  of  direct-legislation  in  Dekware 
during  the  recent  campaign  which  resulted  in 
an  overwhielming  victory  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
visory initiative  and  referendum,  circulated 
leaflets  containing  the  facts  given  below,  whidi 
proved  extremely  efficacious,  as  they  presented 
salient  points  so  tersely  and  clearly  that  all 
voters  were  able  to  understand  just  what  the 
initiative  and  referendiun  is,  why  it  is  called 
for  and  what  its  introduction  haa  achieved 
where  it  has  been  adopted. 

''The  Initiative. — If  the  L^slature  omit 
the  passage  of  a  needed  law  a  petition  may  be 
circulated  to  secure  its  enactment,  to  be  signed 
by  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  (which  in  Dela- 
ware means  about  .2,100)  to  the  effect  that 
the  measure  be  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the 
people.  If  favored  by  a  majority  it  becomes 
a  law.  Experience  shows  that  the  initiative 
is  rarely  used,  as  the  Legislature  generally 
acts  on  suggestion,  if  they  think  that  it  ia  such 
that  the  people  would  vote  yes. 

"The  Referendum. — Under  the  referendum 
each  law  which  passes  the  Legislature  shall 
not  take  effect  for  a  certain  time.  If  during 
this  time  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  petiticm 
for  a  referendum  vote  the  law  goes  to  a  vote 
by  the  people.  If  voted  against  by  a  majority 
it  becomes  void. 

*'At  the  coming  election  eadi  voter  will 
have  the  first  opportunity  he  has  ever  had  to 
vote  directly  on  public  policy. 

"Besides  the  regular  ballot  there  will  be  a 
separate  ballot  for  the  principle  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum. 

"The  Initiative  and  Referendum  gives  the 
people  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs  without 
interfering  with  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

"It  is  tibie  most  perfect  carrying  out  of  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Abraham  lincoln  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people. 

"People  all  over  the  world  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  law-making  con- 
trols money-making. 

"Remember  that  this  is  a  practical  question 
of  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  people  do  not 
look  after  the  law-making  they  nuut  pay  the 
expenses  of  bad  government,  under  which 
fewer  and  fewer  people  can  make  a  good 
living. 
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"Either  look  after  the  law-making  or  paj 
more  to  live." 

Another  leaflet  that  is  admirable  for  general 
distribution  has  been  recently  issued  bj  the 
New  York  Referendun^  League.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Initiative  and  Referendum:  What 
It  Is  and  What  It  Will  Do/'  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"What  It  Ib: 

"The  Initiative.  The  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  directly  secure  legislation.  A  certain 
percentage  of  the  voters,  can,  by  petition, 
compel  the  submitting  of  any  new  or  pending 
legislation  to  all  voters. 

"The  Referendum.  The  power  of  the 
people  to  ratify  or  reject  legislation  at  the 
polls.  Upon  demand  of  a  certain  number  of 
voters  in  the  district  or  political  divisions  af- 
fected, any  measure  passed  by  the  law-making 
body  must  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of 
the  whole  people. 


« 


What  It  Will  Do: 


(The  following  claims  are  based  upon  twenty 
years*  experience  in  Switzeriand,  four  years  in 
South  Dakota  and  Oregon  and  in  many  mu- 
nicipalities.) 


« 


It  WiU: 


"Render  resort  to  itself  seldom,  and  possi- 
bly, never  necessary. 

"Because,  questionable  legislation  is  ksi 
likely  to  be  attempted  or  hasarded. 
'Reduce  public  abuses  to  a  minimum. 
'Because,  its  mere  existence,  and  not  nec- 
essarily its  existence,  will  act  as  a  detenent. 

"Simplify  laws,  rendering  them  less  likely 
to  be  misunderstood. 

"Because,  legislatofs  will  use  the  simplest 
language  possible,  lest  their  measures  .be  re- 
ferred and  vetoed. 

'  Encounter  no  sound  or  tenable  objection. 
Because  it  has,  in  experieilce,  stood  eveiy 
test 

"Obviate  the  necessity  for  'Third  Pabtt,' 
or  independent  movements. 

"Because  it  can  better  promote  measures 
and  effect  reforms. 

"Open  the  shortest  road  to  desiiaUe  re- 
forms. 

"Because  local  option,  by  its  means,  is 
easily  secured. 

"Abolish  profligacy,  public  plundering,  and 
politics  as  a 


«< 
«- 


<«- 


« 


"Because  the  people  can  employ  preven- 
tive means. 

"  Suppress  corruption  and  vicious  lobbying.   , 

"Because  bribe-givers  will  not  take  the 
chances  involved. 

"Elnd  machine  politics  and  boss  rule. 

"Because  legislators  will  be  directly  rd^Km- 
sible  to  the  people. 

"Enlist  the  support  of  patriotic  and  good 
men  of  all  parties. 

"Because  'Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people '  is  what  all  such 
men  desire. 

"Promote  the  study  of  public  questions. 

"Because  voters  will  feel  that  they  are  di- 
rectly concerned  in  law-making. 

'Elevate  the  tone  of  legislative  bodies. 
Because  high  minded  men  will  displace 
the  sordid  grafters. 

"Finally,  make  the  United  States,  in  every 
sense,  the  most  splendid  country  in  the  world. 

"Because  it  will  correct  the  evils  which 
prevent  an  ideal  civilization. 

Leaflets  containing  facts  similar  to  the  above 
should  be  freely  distributed  in  eveiy  campaign 
for  the  people's  rule. 

Soma  Distinguished  Opinions   in  Favor 
of  The  InitiatiTa  and  Bafarandnm. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  prominent 
thinkers  favor  direct-legislation.  In  reply  we 
would  say  that  it  would  jQpquire  more  space 
than  an  issue  of  Ths  Abena  to  give  the  ar- 
guments for  direct-legislation  that  have  been 
advanced  by  many  of  our  greatest  and  ablest 
economists,  statesmen  and  publicists.  Below 
we  give  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  character^ 
istic  utterances: 

William  J.  Brtan. 

"I  believe  in  the  principle  involved  in  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  growing  reform.  No  one  who 
trusts  the  people  can  object  to  the  submission 
of  a  question  to  them  when  a  reascmable 
number  of  people  ask  for  it.  The  recent 
election  returns  indicate  that  it  is  stronger 
than  any  party,  for  it  has  been  adopted  several 
times  by  more  votes  than  either  party  polled." 
(Extract  from  a  letter,  Dec.  27,  1906.) 

Hon.  John  Wanamaksr. 

"I  heartOy  approve  of  giving  the  people  a 
veto  on  corrupt  legislation.  Tlie  movoDNil 
to  secure  for  the  people  a  more  direct  and 
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immediate  control  over  legislation  shall  have 
my  support.  I  trust  it  will  receive  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  all  who  would  improve  our 
pditical  and  industrial  conditions/* 

Fbofessob  Frank  Pabsonb. 

**  Direct-legislation  is  essential  to  self-gov- 
ernment in  complex  communities — a  necessary 
element  in  true  democracy.  It  and  it  only 
can  destroy  the  private  monopoly  of  legisla- 
tive power  and  establish  public-ownership  of 
the  government.  The  fundamental  questions 
are:  'Shall  the  people  rule  or  be  ruled? 
Shall  they  own  the  government,  or  be  owned 
by  it?  Shall  they  control  legislation,  or 
merely  select  persons  to  control  it?  Shall 
the  laws  passed  and  put  in  force  be  what  the 
people  want,  or  what  the  politioans  and 
monopolists  want?'  The  referendum  an- 
swers these  questions  in  favor  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  answer  them 
that  way.  ...  It  will  perfect  the  repre- 
sentative system  by  eliminating  serious  mis- 
representation." 


Newell  Dwioht  Hillib,  D.D. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  I  will  help  this  reform  in 
every  way  I  can." 

Charles  N.  Herreid, 

Republican  Governor  of  South  Dakota. 

''Since  the  referendum  has  been  a  part  of 
our  Constitution,  we  have  no  charter-mongers 
or  railroad  speculators,  no  wildcat  BthancB 
submitted  to  our  legislature.  And  hence 
there  is  no  necessity  for  recourse  to  the  refer- 
endum." 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  strong  plea 
in  favor  of  direct-legislation  made  by  (xover- 
nor  Folk  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri,  and  whi<^  we  reproduced 
in  our  March  issue. 

These  typical  opinions  are  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  attitude  of  eminent  statesmen, 
economists  and  publicists  who  are  in  no  way 
interested  in  maintaining  boss  rule,  partisan 
machine  government  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  intercuts  of  privileged  dasses. 


THE  PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


The  Most  Oommanding  Peace  Assembly 
niat  America  Has  Witnessed. 

THE  WEEK  commencing  Sunday,  April 
14th,  witnessed  the  assembling  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  significant  con- 
gresses that  has  ever  gathered  in  the  New 
World.  Here  were  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious genuine  friends  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  world  peace  from  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  and  there  were  present  not  a  few 
spokesmen  of  those  who  wish  to  pose  as  ad- 
vocates of  peace  but  who  at  heart  are  believers 
in  "the  big  stick"  and  war.  These  latter 
indulged  in  the  same  vicious  and  sophistical 
pleas  that  the  advocates  of  evil  ever  advance 
when  they  wish  to  escape  the  censure  of  the 
truly  enlightened  and  civilized  and  yet  desire 
to  justify  that  which  is  essentially  savage  and 
degrading.  But  this  forced  seeming  approval 
of  the  great  civilization-wide  peace  movement 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  this  movement  throughout  the 
workl.  The  ccmgress  brought  together  men 
of  many  lands  and  races  and  representatives 


of  almost  all  occidental  beliefe  and  ideals. 
Many  of  the  addresses  were  as  practical  as 
they  were  noble,  while  some,  of  course,  were 
as  halting  and  short-sighted  as  the  idealless 
imaginations  of  the  materialists  who  uttered 
them.  But  the  general  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  assembly  was  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  step 
by  step  program,  with  intemationiEd  arbitra- 
tion and  the  reduction  of  armaments  as  the 
ideal  toward  which  to  strive. 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress 
which  refer  to  the  great  movement  were  ad- 
mirable, and  though  by  many  they  will  be 
considered  as  askii^  for  too  little,  we  incline 
to  believe  the  "make  haste  slowly"  ]»ogram 
is  the  wisest  at  the  present  stage  of  this  world 
movement,  which  must  depend  for  its  success 
on  the  compulsion  of  an  educated  inteniational 
conscience.  Any  extreme  demands  at  this 
stage  would  be  doomed  to  defeat  and  would 
tend  to  set  back  the  movement;  but  if  any- 
thing like  the  program  outlined  in  the  fottow- 
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ing  resolutions  should  be  carried  oiit  at  The 
Hague  gathering,  a  very  great  and  substantial 
advance  will  be  registered.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  hoped  ^at  the  plea  for  limiting 
armaments  will  go  further  than  being  seriously 
and  ably  presented  before  the  international 
bar  of  reason  and  conscience.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  are  as  follows: 

"Besolyed,  by  the  National  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress,  held  in  New  York  city,  April 
14  to  17,  1907: 

"That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
be  requested,  through  its  representative  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference,  to  urge  upon  that 
body  the  formation  of  a  more  permanent  and 
more  comprehensive  international  union  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  the  efficient  codpera- 
tion  of  the  nations  in  the  development  and 
application  of  international  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  world; 

"That  to  this  end  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
conference  that  the  governments  should  pro- 
videthat  the  Hague  conference  shall  hereafter 
be  a  permanent  institution,  with  representa- 
tives horn  all  the  nations,  meeting  periodically 
for  the  regular  and  systematic  consideration 
of  the  international  problems  constantly  ^sing 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  nations; 

"That  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  for 
ratification  by  all  the  nations  should  be  drafted 
by  the  coming  conference,  providing  for  the 
reference  to  The  Hague  court  of  international 
disputes  which  may  hereafter  arise  which  can- 
not be  adjusted  by  diplomacy; 

"That  the  congress  records  its  indorsement 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  at  its  conference  in  London 
last  July,  that  in  case  of  disputes  arising  be- 
tween nations  which  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  embrace  within  the  terms  of  an  arbitration 
convention,  the  disputing  parties,  before  re- 
sorting to  force  shall  alwajrs  invoke  the  services 
of  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  or 
the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers; 

"That  our  government  be  requested  to 
urge  upon  the  coming  Hague  conference  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition,  long  advocated 
by  our  country  to  extend  to  private  property  at 
sea  the  same  immunity  from  capture  in  war 
as  now  shelters  private  property  on  land; 

"That  the  time  has  arrived  for  decided 
action  toward  the  limitation  of  the  burckns 
of  armament,  which  have  enormously  in- 
creased since  1890,  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 


and  urged  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the  com- 
ing Hague  conference  to  support  with  the  full 
weight  of  our  national  influence  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  British  government,  as  announced 
by  the  prime  minister,  to  have,  if  possible, 
the  subject  of  armaments  considered  by  the 
conference." 

There  are  also  the  three  following  specific 
things  which  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence hopes  to  see  brought  up  for  consideration 
at  The  Hague: 

"1.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  arbitration 
between  nations,  a  period  of  80  days  shall  be 
allowed  for  use  of  the  peace-making  provisioBs 
of  the  convention;  and  if  any  power  refuses 
to  agree  to  this,  that  nation  shall  be  declared 
to  be  an  offender  against  international  law, 
an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  to  which  none 
of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  new  convention 
shall  loan  a  f^k^e  penny  to  carry  on  a  war  so 
begun;  and  that  all  goods  of  such  an  offender 
shall  become,  ip$o  faetOp  contraband  of  war 
and  liable  to  be  seized  as  such. 

"2.  That  the  dgnatoiy  powers  of  the  con- 
vention at  The  Hague  agree  to  finance  an 
earnest  effort  looking  forward  to  intematicHial 
peace  by  agreeing  (say)  to  contribute  one  cent 
for  every  $10  hitherto  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  armaments  and  army  and  navy  ex- 
penses and  supplies.  The  money  thus  raised 
to  be  expended  in  efforts  to  make  both  parties 
to  an  international  argument  better  acquainted 
with  the  points'of  view,  the  rights  and  conten- 
tions of  the  other,  and,  if  necessary,  to  financ- 
ing respective  commissions  from  either  countiy 
to  visit  the  other  and  present  their  respective 
sides  of  the  case. 

"8.  A  'peace  jury'  (say)  of  12  represen-^ 
tative  citizens — nine  men  and  three  women — 
chosen  by  voice  of  their  nation  to  visit  The 
Hague  during  the  session  of  the  conference 
there  and,  through  a  spokesman  chosen  from 
their  number,  place  before  the  international 
delegates  the  hopes,  the  wishes  and  the  desires 
of  the  people  whom  they  represent.  Not  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
international  delegates  appointed  ^m  their 
respective  countries,  but  to  back  them  up  in 
their  contentions,  and,  inddently,  to  see  that 
said  delegates  faithfully  carry  out  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
whose  mouthpieces  Uiey  are  temporarily." 

The  ocmgress  was  a  splendid  success  and 
cannot  fail  to  make  for  civilization.    Mr. 
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Camegie's  reply  to  objections,  in  summing  up 
some  of  the  results  of  the  congress,  was  most 
admirable  and  pregnant  with  telling  points 
which,  answered  the  objections  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  some  pretended  friends  of  peace  who 
are  ever  crying  for  an  increase  in  annaments. 
Mr.  Carnegie  said: 

"Our  Peace  Conference  has  brought  three 
objections  clearly  before  us: 

"First — Nations  cannot  submit  all  questions 
to  arbitration. 

"Answer — Six  of  them  have  recently  done 
so  by  treaty — Denmark  and  the  Netherlands, 
Chile  and  Argentina,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
...  So  much  for  the  claims  that  nations  can- 
not submit  all  questions.  They  have  done  it 
'Second — Justice  is  higher  than  peace. 
'Answer — ^The  first  principle  of  natural 
justice  forbids  men  to  be  judges  when  they 
are  parties  to  the  issue.  All  law  rests  upon 
this  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Were  a 
judge  known  to  sit  upon  a  case  in  which  he 
was  secretly  interested,  he  would  be  dis- 
honored and  expelled  from  his  high  office. 

"If  an  individual  refused  to  submit  his 
dispute  with  a  neighbor  to  disinterested  parties 
(arbiters  or  judges)  and  insisted  upon  being 
his  own  judge,  he  would  violate  the  first 
principle  of  justice.  If  he  resorted  to  force 
in  defense  of  his  right  to  judge,  he  would  be 
dishonored  as  a  breaker  of  the  law. 

"Thus  Peace  with  Justice  is  secured  through 
arbitration,  either  by  Court  or  by  Tribunal, 
never  by  one  of  the  parties  sitting  as  judge  in 
his  own  cause. 
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"Nations  being  only  aggregates  of  Individ* 
uals,  they  will  not  reach  Justice  in  their  judg- 
ments until  the  same  rule  holds  good,  tns., 
that  they,  like  individuals,  shall  not  sit  as 
judges  in  their  own  causes.  What  is  unjust 
for  individuals  is  unjust  for  nations.  Justice 
is  Justice,  unchangeable,  and  should  hold  uni- 
versal sway  over  all  men  and  over  all  nations. 

"Third — It  is  neither  peace  nor  justice, 
but  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 

"Answer — Righteousness  is  simply  doing 
what  is  right.  What  is  just  is  always  ri^t; 
what  is  unjust,  always  wrong.  It  being  the 
first  principle  of  justice  that  men  shall  not  be 
judges  in  theb  own  causes,  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  judge  or  arbitrate  is  unjust,  hence  not  right, 
for  the  essence  of  righteousness  is  justice. 
Therefore  men  who  place  justice  or  righteous- 
ness above  peace  practically  proclaim,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  they  will  commit  injustice 
and  discard  righteousness  by  constituting 
themselves  sole  judges  of  their  own  cause  in 
violation  of  law,  justice  and  ri^t. 

"CiviUzed  man  has  reached  the  conclusi<m 
that  he  meets  the  claims  of  Justice  and  of 
Right  only  by  upholding  the  present  reign  of 
law.  Our  pressing  duty  is  to  extend  its  be- 
nignant reign  to  combinations  of  men  called 
Nations.  What  is  right  for  each  individual 
must  be  right  for  the  nation.  This  union  of 
Law  and  Justice,  insuring  'peace  and  good- 
will' through  disinterested  tribunals,  is  *ii|^t- 
eousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.'  The  de- 
mand that  interested  parties  shall  sit  in 
judgment  is  the  'wickedness  that  degrades 


a  nation. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  BOSS  AND  THE  CORPORATE 
AGENCIES  TO  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  The  Oommonwealth. 

ON  PREVIOUS  occasions  we  have  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
baleful  mastership  of  the  Lodge-Crane  po- 
litical machine  over  its  puppets  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and  how  that  machine, 
by  its  sjrmpathetic  response  to  the  demands  of 
great  corporate  interests,  thwarts  the  public 
weal  in  ^e  most  shameful  manner.  Elspe- 
cially  marked  has  been  the  sinister  and  evil 


influence  in  its  subtle  attack  on  the  very  genius 
of  democratic  republican  govemmient.  It 
has  striven  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the 
puppets  of  the  Lodge-Cnne  corporaticm  ma- 
chine the  masters  of  the  people  instead  ci 
the  agents  of  the  electorate.  When  rich 
corporation  interests  have  run  counter  to  the 
interests  and  presumed  wishes  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  puppets  of  the  machine  and  ill 
master  spirits  have  time  and  again  cast  their 
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influence,  not  in  fayor  of  the  people,  but 
against  them. 

Now  these  political  misrepresentatives 
would  not  have  dared  to  vote  or  act  as  they 
did,  were  it  not  that  they  knew  the  machine 
to  be  the  real  master  of  Massachusetts;  that 
it  holds  the  power  of  political  life  and  death, 
which  theoretically  is  lodged  with  the  people; 
and  that  the  will  of  the  corporations  is  more 
potent  than  the  wish  of  the  electorate  with 
the  political  bosses  who  are  the  real  governors 
of  the  state. 

Two  instances  of  this  character  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  fact. 

Typical  IllnstratioBS  Bhowixig  H«w  Th« 

People's  Welfare  is  Subordinated 

to  Corporate  Interests. 

When  the  great  paper  manufacturer  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  speU  over  the  Massa- 
chusetts press  has  often  occasioned  wonder 
on  the  part  of  the  casual  observer,  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  the  Boston  and  All^my 
lease  was  desired  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  There  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling,  and,  as  future  events  have 
amply  demonstrated,  a  well-grounded  fear, 
that  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  public  along 
the  line  of  the  road  in  question  were  not  being 
properly  safeguarded;  and  one  Boston  paper 
made  a  strenuous  protest,  demanding  that 
the  governor  should  follow  the  example  which 
his  public-spirited  predecessor.  Governor 
Wolcott,  had  set,  and  let  the  interested  voters 
express  their  ^nsh  on  the  question.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  when  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railroad  wanted  to  relay  the  tracks  on 
Tremont  street,  the  machine-made  legisla- 
ture was  as  complaisant  as  usual  to  the  great 
corporation's  demand,  and  the  press  was 
equally  solicitous  that  the  people  of  Boston 
should  not  have  the  chance  to  thwart  the 
desires  of  the  street-railway  corporation. 
But  Grovemor  Wolcott  refused  to  sign  the 
bill  granting  the  relaying  of  the  tracks,  with- 
out Uie  referendum  clause  was  attached,  and 
the  citizens  of  Boston  thus  had  the  opportunity 
to  register  a  majority  of  more  than  26,000 
votes  against  the  proposal  which  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  Boston  daily  press  strove  to 
force  upon  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company. 

When  the  proposed  lease  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  came  up,  the  Boston  Trav- 
der,   after  exposing  the   objectionable   and 


dangerous  features  of  the  proposed  lease, 
and  the  need  of  better  terms  and  guarantees, 
insisted  that  Grovemor  Crane  should  do  as 
Grovemor  Wolcott  had  done,  and  refuse  to 
sign  the  measure  for  the  lease  unless  a  refer> 
endum  clause  was  attached  giving  the  dtisens 
of  Massachusetts  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  law. 
Had  the  measure  been  really  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  instead  of  palpably  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroad  corporation,  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  doubt  but  what 
the  measure  would  have  been  ratified.  In- 
,  deed,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  what 
the  terms  which  the  railroad  offered  would 
have  been  far  more  favorable  to  the  state, 
had  there  been  any  danger  of  the  people 
being  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question.  But 
this  reasonable,  just,  unobjectionable  and 
purely  democratic  demand  was,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  highly  objectionable  to  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  and  Grovemor 
Crane  refused  to  demand  the  referendum. 
Consequently  the  lease  such  as  the  foreign 
railway  corporation  desired  was  granted,  and 
the  shameful  and  inadequate  service  that  has 
followed  has  shown  the  fearful  cost  to  the 
people  of  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovemor  to  allow  them  to  protect  thenr 
interests  against  corporate  greed.  This  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  Grovemor  Crane  to  be 
loyal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  popu- 
lar govemment,  this  placing  of  the  interests 
of  a  great  and  wealthy  foreign  corporation 
before  the  probable  wishes  of  the  voters  of 
the  state,  is  as  typical  as  it  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  how  the  politicians  whom  the  cor- 
poration press  extoll  as  "safe  and  sane" 
men,  sacnfice  the  interests  of  those  whose 
servants  they  theoretically  are  and  strike  at 
p<^ular  govemment  in  its  vital  organs. 

An  equally  typical  instance  of  how  the 
Lodge-Crane  corporation  machine  refused 
to  permit  the  people  even  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  wishes  on  a  question  in- 
volving the  financial  interests  of  eveiy  house- 
hold, is  found  in  the  refusal  by  the  l^[islature 
of  the  widely  expressed  wish  and  demand 
that  the  people  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  adopting  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  any  city  or  town,  when  its 
citisens  desired  to  do  so,  to  establish  a  mu- 
nicipal coal  yard,  and  thus  protect  the  people 
from  the  extortions  so  brasenly  practiced  by 
the  coal  club  of  Massachusetts.  During  the 
great  coal  strike  the  people  of  this  common- 
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wealth  were  the  victims  of  two  bands  of 
plunderers — the  coal  trust  and  the  coal  dub, 
or  combination  of  home  dealers,  with  the 
result  that  they  had  to  pay  from  $10  to  $18 
a  ton  for  their  coal — more,  as  was  dearly 
shown  by  the  investigation,  than  a  reasonable 
advance  on  the  extortion  charged  by  the  coal 
trust.  To  provide  against  such  criminal 
exactions  as  were  practiced,  it  was  proposed 
that  munidpal  coal  yards  be  established,  so 
that  a  suffering  people  could  gain.jelief  from 
the  irresponsible  tax-gatherers  ami'extortion- 
ers.  But  then  it  was  found  thatlMi»;  dties 
could  not  give  relief  without  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  a  movement  was  at  once 
started  to  have  such  an  amendment  submitted 
to  the  electorate.  The  legislature  granted  a 
hearing,  and  such  was  the  representative 
character  of  the  petitioners  throughout  the 
state  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  dtiasens. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  request 
was  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
people.  If  the  people  did  not  desire  to  have 
this  permission  given  to  towns  and  dties,  all 
they  would  have  to  do  was  to  vote,  No,  and 
then,  in  the  case  of  its  adoption,  should  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  dty  or  town  de- 
desire  a  munidpal  yard,  it  would  still  have  to 
be  voted  upon  and  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  the  dectorate  of  the  munidpality  before 
such  an  order  could  be  established. 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  amendment 
could  and  would  have  served  a  very  valuable 
purpose  to  the  pockets  of  the  millions  of 
Massachusetts,  even  if  no  town  had  installed 
a  munidpal  yard,  for  it  would  have  given 
every  community  a  weapon  by  which  the 
people  could  have  protected  themselves  from 
the  extortions  of  the  tax-farming  coal  monop- 
olists. Therefore  the  coal  club,  or  the  home 
monopoly,  fought  it,  and  therefore  the  Lodge 
Republican  machine  was  against  it,  and  the 
real  masters  of  the  legislature  had  thdr  way. 
The  legislature  refused  to  let  the  people  even 
vote  on  the  question  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
could  protect  themselves  from  the  extortions 
of  qne  of  the  most  soulless  and  greedy  monop- 
olies that  had  ever  cursed  the  state.  Tbos 
illustration,  very  typical  in  character,  shows 
how  undemocratic  and  reactionary  has  been 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  since  the 
machine,  responsive  to  bosses  Lodge  and 
Crane  and  the  corporations,  has  been  the  real 
master  of  the  state. 


This  war  against  p<^ular  government  and 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  idea  of  the  master- 
ship of  the  boss  and  the  tods  of  the  machine 
in  the  legislature  in  the  place  of  the  idea  of 
officers  being  the  agents  of  the  people;  this 
systematic  war  to  establish  a  condition  as 
inimical  to  the  fundamentals  of  a  democratic 
republic  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  theories 
of  class-rule,  against  which  the  epoch  of 
democracy  was  a  dvihzation-wide  protest, 
has  been  led  by  Senator  Lodge.  He  has 
opposed  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  people 
to  protect  themsdves  from  being  robbed, 
oppressed  and  exploited  by  the  privileged 
interests.  Moreover,  he,  no  less  than  the 
corporations  and  the  masters  of  the  machine 
has  openly  and  brazenly  struck  at  the  vitals 
of  free  government  in  the  recent  determined 
attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  even  a 
public-opinion  bill.  No  New  E^n^and  states- 
man of  modem  times  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  attack  the  constitutional  provisions  vital 
to  free  government,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  this  great  commonwudth,  as 
has  Senator  Lodge. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  sincere  friends  of  popular 
government.  They  were  statesmen  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  They  placed  the 
interests  of  the  people  before  the  interests 
of  any  privileged  dass.  Men  like  John 
Hancock,  Samud  Adams,  James  SuUivan 
and  James  Otis,  recognised  and  insisted  on 
recognizing  that  the  people  were  the  masters 
and  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  they, 
or  any  other  of  the  popular  representatives, 
should  understand  that  they  were  merely  the 
agents  of  the  people  who  were  to  recdve  their 
instructions  from  the  people.  Yet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  boss 
of  Massachusetts  comes  to  the  legislature 
and  insists  that  the  voters  of  Massachusetts 
shall  not  even  be  permitted  the  poor  privilege 
of  petitioning  the  legislature  to  pass  measures 
which  are  desired  by  the  electorate.  We  say 
the  poor  privilege,  because  the  public-opinion 
bill  does  not  maJke  it  mandatory,  as  it  should 
do,  upon  the  legislators  to  obey  the  will  of 
the  people.  Boss  Lodge,  who  is  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  desires  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  privileged  interests,  actively  and 
openly,  with  the  cunning,  the  alarmist  cries 
and  the  sophistry  of  the  spedal-pleader, 
strove  to  prevent  Uie  people  from  having  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  wishes  on  lour 
vital  questions  at  each  gaieral  election. 
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The  action  of  Senator  Lodge  has  called 
forth  an  admirable  and  illuminating  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Amerioatiy  which  so  dearly 
uncovers  the  motives  of  the  bosses  everywhere 
that  we  reproduce  it  for  the  use  of  friends  of 
free  institutions  in  the  great  conflict  that  is  on 
between  republican  government  and  class- 
rule: 

"United  States  Senator  Lodge  honored  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  wiUi  his  presence 
last  week.  It  was  said  that  he  went  there  to 
whip  the  Republican  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives into  Une  to  kill  the  Public-Opinion  bill. 

"In  other  words.  Lodge,  the  boss,  was 
exerting  his  power  to  prevent  the  people  of 
the  state  from  having  a  chance  to  express 
their  opinions  by  ballot  on  public  questions. 

"Lodge,  like  all  other  bosses,  fears  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

"He  believes  that  the  Public-Opinion  bill 
is  a  step  toward  the  old  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts when  the  voters  had  the  power  not 
only  to  express  their  opinions  by  ballot,  but 
also  to  instruct  their  representatives  how  to 
vote. 

"In  those  days,  there  were  no  bosses  like 
Lodge. 

"In  those  days  the  people  ruled. 

"Those  were  the  days  shortly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed, 
when  men  like  John  Hancock,  Sam.  Adams* 
James  Sullivan,  James  Otis,  Thomas  Gushing 
and  Caleb  Davis  were  representatives  of  the 
people  and  received  instructions  from  the 
people. 

"No  wonder  Lodge  fights  to  prevent  the 
voice  of  the  people  from  being  heard  again. 

"He  knows  that  if  the  voters  had  the  power 
to  express  their  opinions  by  ballot  now  they 
would  vote  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people. 

"He  knows,  too,  that  if  Senators  were  elected 
by  the  people,  instead  of  by  a  corporation- 
guided  and  boss-ruled  Legislature,  he.  Lodge, 
could  not  go  back  to  Washington. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard  on  The  Pnblic 
Opinion  Bill. 

In  Massachusetts  there  have  been  a  number 
of  public-spirited  men  who  have  resented  and 
fought  against  all  forms  of  despotism,  oppres- 
sion, corruption  and  injustice.  In  recent 
years  this  class  has  resolutely  refused  to  bow 
the  knee  to  boss-rule  or  corporation  greed, 
and  in  every  battle  between  the  people  and 


reactioliary  class  interests  these  men  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  popular 
government.  This  fact  has  been  encourag- 
ingly evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  public- 
opinion  bill.  Among  the  admirable  protests 
against  the  reactionary  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  the  following  letter,  published  in 
the  Boston  Herald,  from  Harvey  N.  Shepard, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  commonwealth: 
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"The  bitterness  of  the  opposition  to  the 
public-opinion  bill  and  the  gross  misrepte- 
sentatiov  r  its  provisions  may  well  cause  us 
to  ask  if  we  really  believe  in  a  government 
by  the  people.  This  bill  simply  provides  that 
upon  the  petition  of  5,000  voters  the  people 
may  express  their  opinion  by  ballot  at  a 
regular  state  election  upon  .not  over  four 
questions  of  public  policy.  That  is  all.  It 
is  not  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  ballot,  it  is 
merely  to  learn,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legidature,  what  the  people  think  up6n  a 
measure  of  public  interest. 

"The  Legislature  is  under  no  obligation 
to  follow  this  expression,  and  is  at  entire 
liberty  to  give  to  it  only  such  weight  as  it 
deserves.  If  only  a  few  of  the  people  favor 
a  measure  or  take  enough  interest  to  vote 
upon  it,  then  no  one  could  urge  in  favor  of 
it  that  the  people  really  want  it;  but  if  the 
vote  be  large  then  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature have  learned,  what  every  fair  and  can- 
did man  who  believes  in  our  institutions  must 
wish  to  learn,  namely,  what  the  people  want. 
And  yet  this  bill  is  denounced  as  revolutionary 
and  destructive  of  our  institutions,  and  its 
advocates  are  called  demagogues  and  Socialists. 

"Our  commonwealth  rests  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  authority  and  power  abide  in 
the  people.  In  early  days,  when  the  people 
were  few  in  number  and  compact  in  residence, 
they  came  together  and  enacted  their  own 
laws,  as  they  do  to-day  in  our  town  meetings. 
When,  because  of  number  and  widely  scat- 
tered habitations,  this  became  impracticable, 
they  chose  their  representatives  to  enact  laws. 
Nevertheless,  the  men  who  are  chosen  remain 
the  agents  and  servants  of  the  people.  And, 
as  their  agents,  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
their  principals  should  express  their  wishes, 
and  a  loyal  agent  ought  always  to  wish  to 
know  what  these  are. 

"Sometimes,  as  in  city  elections,  we  express 
our  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
as  for  instance,  whether    licenses  shall  be 
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given  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  This  bill  is 
merely  an  extension  in  the  same  direction, 
so  that  we  may  express  an  opinion  iipon  a 
few  other  measures  of  public  policy. 

''If  there  be  any  demagogism  or  socialism 
in  this,  then  popular  government  itself  is 
demagogism  and  socialism.  Our  fathers, 
who  founded  our  institutions  and  framed  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live  surely  may 
be  supposed  to  know  whether  the  principte 
embodied  in  this  bill  is  subversive  of  repre- 
sentative government.  They  established  this 
government,  and,  in  the  very  charter,  declared 
the  right  of  the  people  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives. For  several  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  before  it,  the  people  of  Boston  in- 
structed their  representatives.  The  men  who 
did  this  were  Samuel  Adams,  James  Bowdoin, 
James  Sullivan,  Grovemors  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  Rufus  King,  John  Hancock,  president 
of  the  convention  which  framed  our  constitu- 
tion, and  John  Adams,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"Who  will  dare  to  say  that  these  men  were 
demagogues  and  subverters  of  representative 
government? 

*' Article  19  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution dedares  the  right  of  the  people  to 
instruct  their  representatives.  When  it  was 
adopted  it  was  possible  for  the  people  to  meet 
together  and  give  such  instructions.  Such  a 
course  now  is  impossible;  and  this  bill  sub- 
stitutes a  possible  method  for  one  which  our 
growth  in  population  has  made  impossible. 
Wherein  then  is  it  subversive  of  representative 
government  ?  A  biU  which  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people  cannot  be  subversive  of 
any  representative  government  which  pretends 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  It  must 
be  some  other  kind  of  representative  govern- 
ment, representative  not  of  the  people,  but  of 
some  self-assumed  superior  class. 


'*If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  a  government 
by  the  people,  if  the  principles  of  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  commonwealth  are  false,  then  sudi  a 
man  is  consistent  in  his  opposition  to  this  bilL 
It  is  because  we  do  believe  in  popular  govern- 
ment, and  not  in  despotism,  and  do  believe 
in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  people, 
that  we  ask  for  this  bill.  And  it  is  because 
of  their  abiding  faith  in  the  people  that  men 
like  President  Eliot,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
many  eminent  vice-presidents  of  the  Publie* 
Opinion  League,  give  to  it  their  8U{^>ort.'* 

At  the  present  writing  the  fate  of  the  bill 
is  in  doubt,  and  in  Massachusetts  usually  the 
boss  and  the  corporations  have  a  way  of  killing 
even  the  most  simple  measures,  if  those  meas- 
ures promise  to  give  the  people  more  power 
in  directing  their  government  and  in  protecting 
themselves  against  the  outrageous  extortK»is 
of  the  irresponsible  tax-farming  corporatians. 
But  whether  Boss  Lodge  and  the  corporations 
triiunph  this  year  or  not,  the  movement  for 
direct-legislation  is  gcHng  forward  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  elsewhere.  It  is  bound  to  trium}^ 
as  it  has  triumphed  in  Oregon,  in  Nevada, 
in  South  Dakota,  in  Montana,  and  as  it  will 
shortly  triumph  in  Maine,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa. In  the  first  two  states  the  recent  legis- 
latures have  voted  to  submit  constitati(»al 
amendments.  In  Oklahoma  the  constitution 
framers  have  embedded  direct-legislation  in 
the  constitution  of  the  new  state. 

The  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  the 
supreme  peril  that  confronts  free  government 
through  the  steady  and  deteimined  aggres- 
sions of  arrogant  and  corrupt  corporations 
and  privileged  classes  that,  not  content  with 
systematic  evasion  of  law  and  corruption  of 
the  streams  of  political  life  in  all  branches  of 
government,  are  now  seeking  to  subvert  pop- 
ular rule  and  deny  to  the  people  mastership 
of  their  own  agents  and  servants. 
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LEADING  CITIZENS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  DENOUNCE  MACHINE 

RULE  AND  THE  SECRET  INFLUENCES  THAT  CONTROL 

AND  DEBAUCH  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPRESENTATIVES. 


An  Historic  Meeting  in  an  Historic  Hall. 

A  FITTING  answer  to  the  machinations 
of  Mr.  Lodge,  his  machine  and  the  secret 
interests  that  seek  privileges  in  order  to  ex- 
ploit the  people,  was  given  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Massachusetts'  famous  Cradle  of  Liberty,  on 
April  25th,  at  a  noon-daj  mass-meeting  to 
protest  against  the  reactionary  machine  and 
corporation  assault  on  free  institutions.  The 
various  distinguished  speakers  riddled  the 
flimsy  and  amazing  sophistry  of  the  unrepub- 
lican  opposition.  Over  the  heads  of  the  score 
or  more  of  prominent  thinkers  who  occupied 
the  platform  were  several  large  placards,  one 
containing  a  list  of  the  years,  over  fifty  in  all, 
when  the  people  had  instructed  their  represen- 
tatives. Another  contained  Section  9  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  which  the 
peoples'  representatives  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
over  250  to  1,  and  which  sets  forth  as  a  funda- 
mental fact  that  "the  people  have  the  right 
to  give  instruction  to  their  representatives.'* 
Another  placard  bore  a  quotation  from  Bos- 
ton's instruction  in  178S  to  the  representatives 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  in  1784,  which 
declared  it  to  be  "our  inalienable  right  to 
conmiunicate  to  you  our  sentiments,  and  when 
we  shall  judge  it  necessary  or  convenient,  to 
give  you  our  instructions  on  any  special 
matter."  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  drafted  this  report  was  Samuel  Adams, 
and  among  the  leading  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  some  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  the  Massachusetts  of  the  day. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Public-Opinion  League,  with  a  telling  speech 
that  rang  true  at  every  point.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  speakers  was  President 
Charles  Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 

President  Eliot's  Masterly  Address. 

Seldom  has  Faneuil  Hall  rung  with  the 
popular  applause  elicited  by  an  abler  or  more 
scholarly  address  than  was  delivered  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  University.  We  have 
in  several  instances  had  occasion  to  criticise 


President  Eliot's  views  on  social  and  economic 
problems,  and  we  have  felt  at  times  that  the 
subtle  spell  of  a  reactionary  pseudo-conserva- 
tism was  being  thrown  over  the  head  of  our 
great  university.  It  was  with  especial  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  that  we  listened  to  his  ringing 
words  in  belhalf  of  popular  government  and 
his  strong  and  incisive  characterization  of  the 
sinister  secret  influences  that  pervade  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  the  degrading  despotism  of 
the  political  machine. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sneering  manner 
in  which  the  bosses,  whether  municipal  or 
state,  from  the  great  Tweed  down  to  the 
present  time,  characterize  the  men  of  oon- 
sdence  and  high  ideab  who  oppose  corrupt 
practices  and  methods  which  are  inimical  and 
destructive  to  free  government.  We  know 
full  well  what  to  expect  when  a  boss  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  arguments  of  a  great 
educator,  reformer  or  thinker  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  moral  idealism  He  will  seek  to 
discredit  his  critic*  by  characterizing  him  as 
academic,  as  a  visionary,  as  an  impractical 
dreamer  or  a  dangerous  radical  who  is  assail- 
ing the  "safe  and  sane"  methods  that  prevail; 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  boss  is  a  practical 
man,  or  he  may  say  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing: "You  and  I  understand  each  other. 
We  are  both  'practical  men.'" 

President  Elic/t,  with  a  genial  smile  veiy 
pleasing  to  see,  opened  his  remarks  by  frankly 
admitting  that  he  was  an  academician,  a  man 
who  held  theories;  but  he  explained  that  in 
this  instance  his  theories  were  based  <m  a 
half-century  of  dose  observation. 

"This  is  a  practical  question  and  I  am  not 
what  would  be  considered  perhaps  a  practical 
man.  I  am  an  out  and  out  academic  person; 
and  the  word  academic  is  a  word  of  reproach 
with  men  of  politics  and  industries.  But  an 
academician  or  a  scientist  may  hold  theories; 
and  the  theory  which  I  hold  is  a  good  theory, 
based  on  careful  observation  of  American 
political  life  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  on  a 
pretty  good  memory  of  the  facts  thus  observed. 
.     .    .    I  am  sure  that  in  principle  this  is  a 
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bill  to  bring  about  an  open  public  interest  in 
legislation." 

With  the  dear  vision  and  the  precision  of  a 
skilled  surgeon  who  knows  the  nature  of  a 
disease  and  with  unerring  skill  cuts  down  to 
the  eating  sore  and  rcTeals  the  poison  that  is 
draining  the  vitality  of  its  victim.  President 
Eliot  laid  bare  the  taproot  of  present  political 
corruption  and  in  so  doing  revealed  the  real 
reason  why  the  political  boss,  and  the  secret 
interests  or  corrupt  powers  that  are  poisoning 
our  political  life  are  opposing  the  attempt  of 
the  people  to  regain  their  control  of  govern- 
ment and  compel  their  representatives  to  be 
faithful  to  them  instead  of  betrayers  of  their 
trust  in  the  interests  of  corporate  demands. 

The  Formidable  DaTalopmant  of  The  Money 
Power  in  American  Polities. 

"Now  what,"  asked  President  Eliot,  "has 
been  the  crying  evil  in  American  peptics  in 
the  past  forty  years?  It  has  been  secret  in- 
fluence. That  is  the  great  crying  evfl  con- 
ceiPing  legislative  and  administrative  bodies. 

"We  sometimes  think  that  we  have  a  great 
security  for  the  expression  of  puUic  c^inion 
throu^  the  public  press.  Does  that  work 
freely  to-day?  We  all  of  us  know  that  the 
public  press  b  subject  to  innumerable  bad  secret 
influences.  How  about  our  legislative  bodies  ? 
Do  we  not  all  know  what  the  money  power 
over  legislators  is  and  how  it  is  exercised  ? 

"In  secret,  by  the  personal  efforts  of  inter- 
ested men  to  procure  legislation  which  win 
subserve  their  interests  or  to  prevent  legislaticm 
whidi  they  believe  will  damage  their  interests. 

"The  development  of  the  money  power  in 
this  countiy  has  been  tremendous,  within  my 
dear  remembrance.  How  about  working 
committees  of  our  public  bodies  ?  ConSmittee 
work  is  open  to  an  unusual  public  influence  of 
opinion  through  hearings.  It  is  all  the  time 
subject  to  private  secret  influences  of  interested 
bodies,  highly  organised,  more  and  more 
hi^^ily  organijDed  as  we  go  on,  bringing  secret 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  committees  themselves, 
electing  members  of  legislatures  through  se- 
cret influences,  organising  legislatures  and 
oommittees  of  legidatures,  that  they  may 
serve  the  private  influoices  involved. 

"These  things  are  perfectly  well  known. 
Every  intelligent  American  dtisen  knows  how 
these  private  secret  influences  are  brought  to 
bear  on  American  legislators.    They  tell  us 


the  expression  of  thousands  and 
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that  the  present  bill  degrades  senators  and 
representatives,  because  it  Um^  forward  to 


"They  tell  us  that  the  present  bill  degiades 
our  representatives  and  senatcnrs  because  it 
gives  their  constituents  a  ri^^  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  voice  to  their  c^iinioos  on  deciion 
day. 

"Gentlemen,  they  are  degraded  already  by 
their  submissicm  to  a  madiine.  A  polhicsl 
machine  is  a  private  organiiatkm  tor  the  bene- 
fit of  a  body  of  men  or  of  an  individual.  It  gets 
money,  a  deal  of  mon^,  for  secret  uaes  and 
dispenses  it  secretfy.  Now  irhat  has  been  the 
great  ciying  evfl  in  American  p(4itical  life  in 
the  past  40  years?  It  has  been  secret  influence 
— that  influence  that  has  been  uaed  darkly 
concerning  important  legidation  and  great 
problems. 

"We  all  know  that  the  public  press  is  aobject 
to  secret  evil  infliiences.  Do  we  not  all  knoiir 
how  the  money  power  is  exercised  in  the 
legislature  by  men  detennined  to  foster  their 
own  interests  by  the  use  of  this  money,  or  to 
retard  or  prevent  legislatioo  inimical  to  those 
selfish  interests? 

"The  development  of  the  monej  power  in 
this  country  has  been  most  fonnidable.  Not 
only  in  the  legidature  itadf  ,  but  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  where  important  measuiea  are 
first  considered,  is  this  mon^  power  secretly 
at  work.  These  things  are  perfectly  wdl- 
known  to  every  intelligent  Amoican  dtiaoi.'' 

Troa  OonMrvatini  Dained* 

President  Eiiot  is  the  last  man  in  America 
who  can  be  called  a  radical  or  a  revolutionary, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  especially  fortunate 
that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  crj  of  the 
boss  and  the  agenta  and  tools  of  thie  secret 
interests,  that  ^  Public-OpiiiioB  biD  was  a 
radical  and  revohitionaiy  measure.  He  said 
that  true  conservatism  bad  alieadj  been 
s{^endidly  defined  in  the  Bible. 

"There  is  an  exoelleDt  definition,  of  tme 
conserratism,  the  best  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  find,  in  the  epiattea  of  St.  PkoL  This 
definition  is:  'Pkoie  aD  tbingjs;  bold  fut  to 
that  iHiich  is  good.'    That  is  jnsl  il— bold 
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fast  to  things  that  are  good:  but  to  hold  fast  to 
the  machines,  as  to  old  junk,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  obsolete  methods  of  government,  is  not 
true  conservatism/* 

A  Plea  For  Democracy. 

President  Eliot  neict  handled  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  alarmist  cry  raised  by  the  unscru- 
pulous political  bosses  and  the  corrupt  privi- 
leged interests  that  seek  special  privileges, 
that  the  Public-Opinion  bill  is  revolutionary. 
On  this  point  he  said: 

"And  now  fellow-citizens,  we  hear  a  great 
and  familiar  cry — 'this  is  a  revolutionary 
measure,  this  is  a  radical  measure,  this  is  a 
socialistic,  an  anarchistic  measure.  Let  the 
conservative  people  of  the  Conmionwealth 
beware!' 

"That,  feUow-dtizens,  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  doubts  concerning  the  working 
of  a  democracy.  Has  America  been  revolu- 
tionary in  times  past  ?  Is  not  a  free  democ- 
racy the  most  conservative  government  in  the 
world? 

"Because  it  is  builded  first  on  public  justice, 
then  on  public  freedom,  then  on  the  di£Pusion 
of  opportimity  and  all  oUier  evidences  of  public 
well-being.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  free 
government  is  the  most  conservative  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

"Which  is  the  most  conservative,  Russia 
or  the  United  States?  Which  is  the  most 
socialistic,  anarchistic — Russia  or  the  United 
States?  Which  was  the  most  conservative, 
the  French  monarchy  of  the  F^nch  revolu- 
tion ?  Verily  it  was  the  revolution  which  was 
the  most  conservative  of  great  public  interests.*' 

Edwin  D.  Mead's  Plea  For  Direct 
Legislation. 

Among  the  other  able  speeches  delivered 
from  the  platform  of  Faneuil  Hall  at  this 
meeting  the  two  that  call  for  special  notice 
were  delivered  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  well- 
known  author  and  publicist,  and  Representa- 
tive Luce,  the  able  young  Republican  leader 
in  the  Massachusetts  House.  Representative 
Luce  has  championed  the  Public-Opinion 
bill  and  measured  swords  with  Boss  Lodge. 
His  address  at  Faneuil  Hall  was  especially 
able  and  statesmanlike.  From  it  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  he  aspires  to  reflect  the  rising 
tide  of  genuine  democracy  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  he  becomes  at  no  distant  day 
a  power  in  the  national  capital,  for  the  forces 
of  popular  government  are  bound  from  now 


on  to  become  more  potent  and  commanding 
in  city,  state  and  nation. 

Space  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  notice 
his  speech  at  length,  and,  indeed,  to  do  more 
than  quote  a  few  pregnant  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Mead's  exceptionally  masterly  discussion. 
The  latter  gentleman  in  his  address  said: 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  direct-legislation  ?  Then 
you  are  afraid  of  democracy.  If  we  believe 
in  democracy,  then  we  ought  to  welcome 
eveiything  that  enlists  and  trains  the  people, 
that  throws  responsibility  ijpon  them  and 
makes  them  acUve  and  not  passive.  .  .  . 
Ultimate  democracy  will  be  vastly  more  like 
primitive  democracy,  like  the  Swiss  commune 
and  the  New  England  town  meeting,  than 
any  intervening  form.  Representative  gov 
emment  is  a  bridge  from  one  to  the  other. 
More  and  more,  as  democracies  grow  wise, 
will  they  delegate  detailed  activity  to  men 
peculiarly  fit  for  it,  and  give  them  larger 
power,  with  no  need  of  farther  security  for 
its  proper  exercise  than  the  next  election. 
But  more  and  more  on  questions  of  public 
policy  will  democracies  speak  directly.  That 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  in  large  ways 
is  simply  because  the  conveniences  for  it  have 
not  until  now  existed.  No  theory  of  democ- 
racy is  so  vicious  as  the  theory  that  the  people 
generally  are  foolish  and  incompetent,  and 
that  their  legislature  is  boikd-down  wisdom 
and  ought  to  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
popular  influence.  Tlie  history  of  democracy 
shows  that  legislatures  never  have  so  strong 
and  truly  independent  men  as  when  the  people 
behind  are  active  and  aroused,  n^gorously 
declaring  their  convictions  and  desires  to  their 
representatives. 

"Direct-legislation  is  goting  to  increase 
steadily  and  rapidly. 

"The  time  wiD  come  when  all  the  people 
of  this  republic,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  win  vote  at  morning  on  a  single  great 
question  of  public  policy — not  mixed  up,  as 
now,  with  half  a  dosen  other  questions — and 
know  at  evening  the  result.  The  gain  will 
be  immense.  It  would  have  been  an  immense 
gain  if,  in  the  last  half  dosen  years,  we  could 
have  had  the  dear,  authoritative  verdict  of 
our  whole  people  cm  the  Philippine  issue,  or 
the  big  navy  issue,  or  the  tariff  issue — which 
we  never  yet  have  had  because  these  have 
always  been  smothered  in  other  issues." 
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REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL  ON  THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIALISM. 


"THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL  for  April 
opens  with  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
thoughtful  and  significant  religious  dis- 
cussions that  has  appeared  in  years.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  A.M., 
the  pastor  of  the  City  Temple  of  London  and 
one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  New  Theology 
movement  that  has  been  so  deeply  stirring 
the  free  eyangelical  churches  of  Great  Britain 
during  recent  months. 

In  this  discussion  the  brilliant  young  cler- 
gyman explains  what  is  aimed  at  by  those  who 
head  the  New  Theology  movement  and  who 
are  striving  to  reawaken  the  old  moral  or 
spiritual  enthusiasm  that  made  the  primitive 
church  irresistible, — "a  movement  which  de- 
pends upon  no  one  personality  and  no  one 
church,*'  but  is  rather  "a  spiritual  quickening, 
a  renewal  of  life  and  energy  with  ihe  various 
Christian  communions  and  even  beyond 
them."  This  movement  is  striving  to  unify 
and  harmonize  warring  forces  that  have  at 
heart  truth,  justice  and  righteousness.  Its 
one  great  word,  says  our  author,  "is  unity, 
the  unity  of  the  indiividual  with  the  race,  and 
of  the  race  with  Grod."  And  it  welcomes 
science  as  an  aid  and  ally  instead  of  striving 
to  discredit  its  discoveries  and  revelations. 

"Religion  is  the  soul's  response  to  the  imi- 
verse,  and  science  is  only  the  mind  trying  to 
understand  the  universe.  ...  A  theol- 
ogy in  conflict  with  the  scientific  method  is 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  religious  experience,  and 
even  a  dog  upon  it.  The  ^habilitation  of 
religious  faith  which  is  now  upon  us  involves 
a  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  science." 

On  nothing  is  the  New  Theology  movement 
more  insistent  than  on  its  demand  that  the 
social  idealism  of  Jesus  shall  again  be  exalted 
to  a  foremost  place  as  a  vital,  living,  moving 
factor  in  religious  life  and  experience.  It 
demands  that  the  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
hood shall  be  accepted,  acted  upon  and  lived 
up  to.  Under  this  division  of  the  discussion 
Mr.  Campbell's  words  are  as  bold  and  thought- 
ful as  they  are  strikingly  exceptional,  when 
we  consider  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  most 


popular  Non-conformist  evangelical   deigy- 
men  of  London. 

"It  is  an  extraordinaiy  thing,**  observes 
Mr.  Campbell,  "that  socialism  should  ever, 
in  any  of  its  manifestations,  have  become 
materialistic,  and  the  fact  that  it  shoidd  have 
done  so  is  an  indictment  of  the  churches. 
Whence  springs  the  deep-fleated  hostility  of  so 
many  of  the  representatives  of  labor  to  the 
chuit:hes  ?  It  can  only  be  from  the  fact  that 
organized  religion  has,  in  the  immediate  past, 
lost  sight  of  its  own  fundamental,  the  divine- 
ness  of  man.  Practical  materialism  in  the 
churches  has  led  to  theorietical  mAterialism 
in  the  masses.  If  the  eedena  of  Jesus  had  all 
along  been  proclaiming,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  the  ideal  of  imiversal  brotherhood 
and  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  on  earth,  the  unprivileged  could  never 
have  looked  for  any  other  leader.  But  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  have  been  bom  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  Christians  to  their  own  first 
principle.  .  .  .  The  obvious,  faring 
thing  in  the  world  of  human  a£Pairs  to-day  is 
that  the  Church  has  been  trying  too  long  to 
save  men  from  suffering  in  a  world  to  come, 
and  has  been  only  partially  concerned  about 
the  root-causes  of  suffering  in  this.  .  .  . 
The  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder 
sees  this  with  the  clearness  bom  of  adversity, 
and  hates  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  insincerity 
of  organized  religion.  Then,  too,  the  fact  is 
beyond  dispute  that  the  movement  toward 
social  emancipation  is  now  international,  and 
recognizes  itself  to  be  such.  It  is  far  ahead 
of  the  churches  in  this  respect;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  true  church,  the  organization  which  is 
doing  the  work  the  churches  ought  to  be  doing, 
realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  socialist 
workman  in  Philadelphia  feeb  himself  nearer 
to  the  workman  in  Berlin  than  he  does  to  the 
plutocrat  in  the  nextf  block.  Here  is  the 
greatest  and  most  promising  of  the  forces 
making  for  universal  peace.  What  are  we  to 
call  it  ?  If  this  movement  be  not  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  there  is  no  other  m9ve- 
ment  that  is.  The  professed  materialism  of 
so  many  of  its  adherents  is  only  incidental, 
and  due  to  the  moral  apathy  of  the  churches 
more  than  to  any  other  cause  whatsoever. 
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But  it  cannot  continue.  No  movement  so 
intrinsicallj  spiritual  can  continue  without 
recognizing  itself  for  what  it  really  is.  The 
touch  of  religious  faith  would  make  it 
irresistible. 

"The  vast  international  labor  movement  is 
an  expression  of  it,  and  once  that  movement 
becomes  aflame  with  religious  seal,  all  the 
forces  of  harm  and  hate  wiD  go  down  before 
it.  .  .  .  The  one  thing  we  have  to  get 
men  to  see  is  that  to  know  Grod,  and  to  be 
happy  here  or  in  a  world  to  come,  they  must 
be  unselfish,  and  that  no  other  kind  of  wcnrship 
and  no  other  kind  of  creed  are  worth  taking 
into  account.  Set  the  world  on  fire  with  this 
kind  of  faith  in  God,  and  we  have  saved  it; 
it  is  the  only  reason  for  which  churches  exist, 
or  ought  to  exist. 


"We  want  this  ancient  ideal  preached  as  a 
new  evangel.  We  must  show  the  masses  that 
we  are  in  earnest,  and  to  do  so  we  must  let 
other  objects  sink  into  the  background: 
'Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.'  We  must 
be  simple  and  sincere  if  we  would  really  help 
those  who  are  simple  and  sincere.  When  we 
use  the  word  sin,  let  us  show  that  we  mean 
selfishness;  and  when  we  proclaim  a  gospel 
for  sin»  let  us  begin  by  being  unselfish  our- 
selves. Where  is  the  good  of  talking  to  men 
about  sin  while  we  have  plenty  and  they  are 
starving?  The  real  sin  consists  in  doing 
nothing  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things.  When 
the  man  with  a  burdened  conscience  comes 
to  us  for  relief,  let  us  tell  him  that  we  bear  all 
the  burden  together,  and  that  until  he  becomes 
a  Christ,  all  the  love  in  the  universe  will  come 
to  his  help  and  share  his  struggle.  His  bur- 
den is  ours — the  burden  of  the  Christ  incar- 
nate for  the  redemption  of  the  worid.  There 
is  no  want  within  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence which  this  gospel  will  not  meet.  It  is 
the  proclamation  of  our  oneness  with  Grod. 
Never  since  the  nascent  days  of  the  Christian 
evangel  has  that  gospel  been  preached 
with  fervor  and  dea^ess  by  an  undivided 
church. 

"If  the  Church  will  unite  to  preach  it  now, 
the  future  is  glorious.  It  can  be  preached 
under  any  or  all  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
forms,  but  it  must  be  preached;   the  world 


is  waiting  for  it.  The  unprivileged  masses 
of  every  nation  in  Christendom  are  yearning 
for  it  and  ready  to  respond  to  it.  They  do 
not  know — how  could  they  know? — that  the 
Church  originally  came  into  being  for  this  end 
and  no  other;  so  in  their  hunger  for  a  purer, 
nobler  social  order  they  have  turned  away 
from  the  Church,  an<j[  many  of  them  are 
making  the  mistake  of  fhinlnng  that  they  can 
live  by  bread  alone.  Let  the  prophets  come 
forward  and  tell  them  the  truth,  the  truth  that 
the  hither  and  the  yonder  are  one,  and  that 
man  is  worth  the  saving  here  because  he  has 
an  immortal  destiny,  and  must  begin  some- 
where if  he  is  to  reach  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  'the  one 
far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 


moves. 


»»> 


Here  is  an  inspiring  message  from  a  leading 
minister  of  a  great  evangelical  metropolitan 
pulpit.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Campbell's  ortho- 
doxy has  been  called  in  question.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  orthodoxy  of  many  others  of  the 
present  who  are  not  content  with  crying  **  Lord ! 
Lord!"  but  who  are  most  faithfully  doing  the 
work  enjoined  by  the  Nazarene  is  being  called 
in  question.  But  so  it  has  ever  been.  The 
prophets  are  slain,  but  their  messages  become 
the  marching  orders  for  the  sons  of  Grod;  and 
to-day  the  awakening  of  the  social  consdenoe 
is  not  confined  to  any  church  or  body  of  men. 
It  is  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  The  battle 
for  economic  emancipation,  for  social  right- 
eousness, pure  government  and  justice  will 
be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness  between 
the  forces  of  darkness,  reaction,  creedalism, 
dogmatic  theology,  privilege  and  ^oism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  cohorts  of  light,  brother- 
hood, freedom,  fraternity  and  justice  on  the 
other.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene  is 
abroad  in  the  church  and  in  the  world.  The 
ideal  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  being  pitted  against 
the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  gold.  It  is  idealism 
verauM  materialism,  unselfishness  or  altruism 
against  egoism  or  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life.  Yef,  the 
battle  will  be  fierce  fuid  determined,  but 
none  can  doubt  the  ultimate  issue.  Democ- 
racy is  leagued  with  the  dawn.  She  is  at- 
tended by  freedom,  justice  and  fraternity. 
The  future  belongs  to  her. 
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OKLAHOMA'S    NEW    CONSTITUTION:     A    MONUMENT    TO 
PROGRESSIVE  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS  STATESMANSHIP. 


THE  MEN  who  have  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  Oklahoma  deserve  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  iUustrious  statesmen  who 
toiled  so  faithfully  in  the  infant  days  of  our  na- 
tion to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  time  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and 
with  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  modem 
New  Zealand  who  have  placed  that  wonderful 
little  commonwealth  in  the  van  of  the  demo- 
cratic stjates  of  the  world, — the  noblest  ex- 
ponent of  just  and  popular  government. 

The  first  state  constitution  to  be  framed  in 
the  Republic  since  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  fittingly  the  nearest  a  model  con- 
stitution of  that  of  any  state  in  the  New 
World.  Among  its  leading  provisions  are 
the  following: 

Direct-legislation  through  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  by  constitutional  provisions 
framed  by  sincere  friends  of  a  democr&tic 
republic. 

Nomination  of  all  state,  'county,  district 
and  township  officers  by  primaries. 

Prohibition  of  succession  in  state  offices. 

Prohibition  of  railway  corporations  from 
owning  any  productive  agency  of  a  natural 
commodity. 

Prohibition  of  corporations  from  owning 
more  land  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  operation  of  their  business. 

Prohibition  of  the  issuance  of  watered 
stock;  books  of  corporations  made  subject 
to  inspection  at  all  times. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  factories  and 
mines. 

Elective  state  corporation  commission. 

Two-cent  passenger  fares. 

Labor  and  arbitration  commission. 

Agricultural  commission. 

Oil,  gas  and  mines  commission. 

Submission  of  the  prohibition  question  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  state. 

Tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ne- 
gotiate purchase  of  the  segregated  mineral 
lands  in  Indian  Territory,  valued  at  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  commenting  on  this  constitution  in  Ths 


Commoner,  the  well-known  editor,  Mr.  WiJJ. 
M.  Maupin,  observes: 

"Just  and  righteous  things  which  the  pec^le 
of  older  states  have  fought  in  vain  for  years 
to  secure  through  the  operation  of  legislation, 
are  given  the  people  of  this  great  new  state  by 
the  constitution  which  they  themselves  have 
written.  It  is  a  people's  constitution  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  It  took  Massachuaetta, 
New  York,  Illinois  and  other  states  a  third  of 
a  century  to  secure  adequate  legislation  against 
child  labor,  but  Oklahoma's  constitution  pro- 
hibits it  ever  entering  the  state.  Workingmen 
in  older  states  fought  and  plead  for  yean  f<v 
laws  safeguarding  them  and  abrogating  the 
old  English  rule  of  fellow-servants.  They 
will  not  have  to  make  that  fight  in  Oklahoma, 
for  the  constitution  fixes  it  forever  unless 
changed  by  a  majority  vote,  and  employer's 
liability  is  the  fundamental  law  of  tiie  new 
state. 
......  •. 

''The  eight-hour  day  in  state,  county  and 
municipal  work  is  provided  for,  and  the 
legislature  is  empowered  to  provide  a  state 
printing  plant  which  will  relieve  the  people 
from  the  exactions  of  the  school  text-book 
trust  and  a  printing  combine  that  has  IcMig 
looted  the  territorial  treasury.  The  employ- 
ment of  children  under  15  years  of  age  in 
factories  or  underground  mines  is  prohibited. 

•  •••••  •• 

''Oklahoma  joins  the  sisterhood  of  states 
with  the  best  constitution  ever  drafted  by  the 
people  of  any  state.  And  no  other  territory  was 
ever  better  fitted  for  statehood.  The  citi- 
zenship of  Oklahoma  combines  within  itself 
the  best  blood  and  brain  and  brawn  of  all  the 
states — a  typical  Americanism  that  is  better 
than  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Celt,  or  Dane — 
men  who  have  nerved  themselves  to  dare  and 
do,  and  in  the  doing  have  established  a  com- 
monwealth the  like  of  which  the  world  never 
saw  at  a  similar  age." 


We  have  in  the  last  few  years  had  many 
letters  from  Oklahoma  askinff  for  infoima- 
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lion  and  facts  in  regard  to  direct-legislation 
and  many  other  questions  that  intimately 
relate  to  popular  rule  and  justice  for  all  the 
people,  which  indicated  the  deep  interest 
which  the  readers  of  The  Arena  in  the  terri- 
tory that  was  soon  to  be  a  state  were  takine  in 
the  grave  work  that  their  representatives 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  perform;   and 


it  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  we  note  thii 
youngest  of  the  members  of  the  sisterhood 
of  states  meeting  the  changed  conditions  and 
new  dangers  that  have  arisen  since  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  wealtii  has  gained  master- 
ship of  politi^  bosses  and  machines,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  twentieth  century  demo- 
cratic state. 


THE  FINE  RECORD   OF  THE  MUNICffAL  STREET  RAaWAYS 

OF  LIVERPOOL  FOR  THE  LASTjYEAR. 


WE  HAVE  recently  received  the  annual 
report  of  the  street-car  service  of 
Liverpool,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  last  year 
the  municipal  street-car  service  yielded  a 
gross  profit  of  £192,337,  or  about  $961,685. 
Of  this  amount  £109,580,  or  about  $547,900, 
was  applied  for  interest  and  sinking  funds, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £8j2,756,  or  about 
$431,780,  that  was  applied  as  follows:  re- 
serve, renewal  and  depreciation,  £55,171,  or 
about  $272,855;  and  the  balance  of  £27,585, 
or  about  $137,925,  was  applied  to  reduction 
of  taxes.* 

The  average  fare  paid  was  1.108  pence. 
The  average  length  of  the  penny  stage  was 
2  miles,  699  yards. 

Of  course  from  the  view-point  of  the  Mor- 
gans, the  Ryans,  the  Belmonts  and  the  hosts 
of  apologists  and  attorneys  for  corporation 
exploitation  of  the  people  by  privately-owned 
public  utilities,  this  record  will  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  large 
stream  of  profits  being  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  a  few  dangerously  rich  men.  But  to  the 
thoughtful,  level-headed,  common-sense  citi- 


zen, it  will  appear  a  splendid  record  and  will 
furnish  another  object  lesson  showing  the 
practicality  of  popular-ownership  of  public 
utilites.  Here  it  is  seen  that  after  the  dty 
had  set  aside  money  for  the  sinking  fund 
account,  for  the  reserve  fund  and  for  depred- 
ation, it  was  able  to  turn  $187,925  over  for 
the  relief  of  taxes.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
riot  of  graft  and  corruption  that  has  marked 
American  munidpalities  since  great  corpora- 
tions, organized  to  acquire  those  golcondas 
of  the  dvilized  state,  the  public  utilities,  such 
as  the  street-cars,  electric  lights,  gas  and 
telephones,  and  that  has  been  proven  in  every 
investigation  and  exposure  of  modem  munid- 
pal  corruption  in  American  dties,  has  been 
due  prindpally  to  the  debasing  influence  of 
public-service  companies  seeking  monopoly 
rights  to  exploit  and  plunder  the  people. 
I^vate-ownership  of  natural  monot>olies  is 
the  tap-root  of  political  corruption  and  moral 
degradation  in  dty,  state  and  nation,  as  it  is 
the  backbone  and  chief  reliance  of  the  corrupt 
bosses  and  the  ''practical'*  men — the  venal 
masters  of  the  political  machines. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  MUNICIPAL^WNERSHIP  BY  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS  OF  A  GREAT  LONDON  CONSERVATIVE  DAILY. 


THE  LONDON  Daily  Telegraph,  a  weU- 
known  journal  which  has  no  leanings 
in  favor  of  public-ownership,  appredating  the 
genuine  interest  in  the  question  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  munidpal-ownership  throughout 
Great  Britain,  recently  conmiissioned  its  cor- 

*We  have  used  onlv  the  pounds  in  the  report, 
ignoring  shillings  and 


respondents  in  eighty  British  munidpalities 
to  report  the  profit  or  loss  of  public  utilities 
operated  by  the  munidpalities.  On  April  1st 
the  paper  published  the  seventy-five  reports 
that  had  been  returned.  It  is  significant  that 
a  dty  like  Birmingham,  where  munidpal- 
ownership  had  been  scarcely  less  successful 
than  in  Glasgow,  should  be  omitted  from  the 
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report.  But  the  returns  must  have  proved 
as  disappointing  to  the  editors  as  they  are 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  public-ownership. 
Had  the  Telegraph  been  an  American  daily 
whose  stock  was  heavily  owned  by  stockholders 
in  privately  owned  public  utilities,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  report  would  ever  have  seen 
the  light  of  print,  for  it  showed  that  of  thirty 
mimidpal  gas  plants  reported  on,  all  are 
being  operated  either  at  a  profit  or  without 
loss.  Of  fifty-six  electric-light  plants,  thirty- 
nine  are  showing  a  clear  profit.  Of  thirty-five 
street-car  lines,  twenty-four  are  being  run  at 
a  profit.  Of  thirty-three  municipal  water- 
works, twenty-eight  are  run  at  a  profit. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures 
come  from  an  authority  imfavorable  to  public- 
ownership,  and  furthermore  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  in  many  instances  towns  have 


installed  public  plants  where  no  private  com- 
pany would  undertake  the  business,  knowing 
that  for  some  years  it  would  be  impossible  to 
look  for  large  returns.  But  the  citizens,  de- 
siring the  utilities,  voted  for  the  municipal 
plants,  feeling  that  the  convenience  and  benefit 
would  greatly  overmatdi  the  loss  that  might 
be  sustained  for  a  few  years,  and  also  realizing 
the  fact  that  a  public  utility  grows  more  and 
more  valuable  as  population  increases,  so 
that  a  plant  that  is  operated  at  a  small  profit, 
or  at  a  loss,  for  a  time,  wiU  ultimately  become 
a  veritable  gold  mine  to  the  municipality 
owning  it.  Still  further,  the  publicly  owned 
and  operated  natural  monopolies  fiequently 
secure  for  the  citizens  greatly  reduced  rates 
and  incomparably  better  service  than  that 
which  they  supplant,  and  in  these  ways  vastly 
over-balance  any  possible  loss. 


THE  CHICAGO  ELECTION. 


IT  HAS  on  many  occasions  afforded  us 
genuine  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  fine  work  for  genuine  democ- 
racy and  just  and  pure  government  which  has 
been  carried  forward  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post 
in  his  admirable  paper.  The  PuHic — a  paper 
which  in  our  judgment  is  the  best  editorial 
sheet  published  in  America.  In  its  issue  of 
April  20th  Mr.  Post  has  an  editorial  analysis 
and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Chicago  election 
contest  which  impresses  us  as  being  not  only 
by  far  the  finest  thing  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  but  as  being  one  of  the  very 
best  editorials  that  has  appeared  in  any  journal 
in  months. 

The  gifted  editor  does  not  see  in  the  reverse 
any  indication  of  a  reactionary  rising  tide, 
and  his  conclusions  are  legitimate  and  true. 
But  one  thing  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  friends  of  progress.  Now  as  never  before 
the  great  grafting  influences  ever3rwhere,  the 
bosses,  the  machines  and  the  criminal  rich  or 
the  representatives  of  predatory  wealth,  are 
alarmed  and  aroused.  Froin  now  on  we 
must  expect  that  the  wealth  of  corrupt  influ- 
ences seeking  monopoly  privileges  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  and  oppressing  the 
people  will  flow  like  water  in  all  great  contests, 
as  it  flowed  in  Chicago;  while  the  grafting 
element  and  the  beneficiaries  of  special  privi- 


lege who  pose  as  pillars  of  society  will  join 
hajids  with  the  corrupt  cohorts  from  the  social 
cellar,  as  they  did  in  Chicago.  And  the 
friends  of  pure  government,  of  just  conditions 
and  of  democracy  must  not  only  expect  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  formidable  array,  rein- 
forced by  the  money-controlled  press,  in 
forthcoming  contests.  From  now  on,  wher- 
ever a  Dunne,  a  Johnson,  a  LaFollette,  a 
Folk  or  a  Bryan  appears,  we  shall  find  far 
more  than  empty  denunciations  and  braggart 
words.  The  plutocracy  knows  these  men  to 
be  genuinely  sincere.  It  knows  that  they  can- 
not be  bought,  cannot  be  cajoled,  flattered, 
bullied  or  lightened  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  the  people.  It  knows  that  these 
men  are  not  compromisers,  when  compromise 
means  surrender  of  the  cause  of  justice  to 
predatory  wealth.  It  knows  that  they  are 
not  Tafts  or  Roots  or  Cortelyous  or  Shaws, 
nor  are  they  men  who  would  select  such  men 
as  the  above  for  political  bed-fellows  and 
confidential  companions.  They  are  not  men 
who  would  ask  a  Harriman  to  come  down  and 
discuss  a  message  with  them.  The  opposi- 
tion to  all  such  men  is  unanimous  and  whole- 
hearted in  so  far  as  the  grafting  element  and 
die  predatory  rich  are  concerned.  In  this 
respect  it  is  far  different  from  the  opposition 
accorded  Mr.  Roosevelt,  where  one  wing  of 
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the  plutocracj  opposes  him  while  another  is 
staunchly  with  him. 
In  closing  his  editorial  survey  Mr.  Post  says: 

*'In  this  campaign,  then,  Mayor  Dunne 
was  confronted  with  overwhelming  odds. 
The  traction  companies  were  against  him. 
All  the  financial  interests  of  Chicago  were 
against  him.  The  great  financial  interests 
of  New  York  that  reap  profits  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Chicago,  were  against  him.  His 
inunediate  predecessor  as  mayor,  who  was 
also  his  competitor  at  the  Democratic  primar- 
ies, was  against  him.  The  'goo-goos'  and 
the  'gray  wolves'  were  against  him.  An 
enormous  corruption  fund  fiunished  by  the 
traction  interests,  which  had  millions  at  stake, 
was  at  the  disposal  of  his  enemies  in  both 
parties  for  use  against  him.  The  lawyer 
whom  he  trusted  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
'the  Wemo  letter'  was  against  him.  The 
entire  press  of  the  city,  except  the  Hearst 
papers,  all  of  them  at  bottom  under  the  con- 
trol of  predatory  interests  and  some  of  them 
beneficiaries  of  public  plunder,  were  in  league 
against  him.  The  Hearst  papers  were  not 
for  him  imtil  too  late  to  aid  him.  Every 
plutocratic  vote  was  a  vote  for  his  adversary. 
Every  philistine  vote  was  a  vote  fw  his  ad- 
versary. Every  venal  vote  was  a  vote  for  his 
adversary. 

*'Yet  Mayor  Dunne,  in  the  face  of  these 
enormous  odds,  was  defeated  by  only  12,991 
plurality  in  a  total  vote  of  885,000.  He  re- 
ceived 45  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote;  his 
adversary  received  less  than  49  per  cent. — 
a  difference  of  hardly  8^  per  cent. 

*' Small  as  this  difference  was,  it  was  enough 
to  elect  Busse  and  defeat  Dunne,  But  in  the 
great  conflict  now  developing  between  an  ag- 
gressive plutocracy  and  an  awakening  democ- 
racy, the  event  of  a  contest  such  as  that  at 
Chicago  is  of  less  importance  than  are  its 
indications  of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment. 
By  this  test  there  is  in  the  Chicago  vote  nothing 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  progressive 
democracy. 

"If  the  (mvnium-gatherttirn  of  venality  in 
rags  and  venality  in  swallowtails,  of  degraded 
poor  and  ignorant  rich,  of  saloon  'heelers* 
and  club  politicians,  of  dainty  reformers  and 
slum   coteries,   of  grafting  newspapers   and 


pharisee  pulpiteers,  of  all  the  high  cohorts 
and  all  the  low  camp-followers  of  privilege, 
acting  in  unison  with  a  political  machine 
enmasked  in  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  oiled  freely 
with  the  spoils  of  county,  state  and  national 
politics — if  such  an  aggregation  could  not  in 
such  circumstances  oonmiand  more  than  49 
per  cent,  of  die  total  vote  of  Chicago,  while 
Mayor  Dunne  with  a  disorganissed  party  and 
neither  money  nor  newspaper  suppcnrt  could 
under  the  same  circumstanoes  conunand 
more  than  45  per  cent.,  tiie  evidence  of  virility 
in  progressive  democracy  is  full  of  hope.  For 
Chicago  itself,  for  every  other  municipality 
in  which  privilege  and  democracy  are  in  battle 
array,  and  for  the  nation  at  laige  whose 
political  issues  are  taking  on  the  same  shape, 
the  result  in  Chicago  is  indicative  of  an  ad- 
vance of  progressive  democracy  in  the  public 
mind. 

"This  encouragement  may  be  found  also 
in  the  vote  on  the  traction  ordinances.  Not 
only  were  the  same  agglomerate  elements  of 
privilege  that  opposed  Dunne  united  in  sup- 
port of  those  OTdinances,  but  the  ordinances 
were  advocated  as  municipal-ownership  meas- 
ures. Voters  who  lacked  the  sense  of  humor 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  a  campaign  by  traction 
corporations  for  traction  corporations  and  at 
the  expense  of  traction  corporations  in  behalf 
of  municipal-ownership,  were  led  by  the  news- 
paper  combine,  by  Mayor  Dunne's  own 
traction  counsel,  and  by  much  of  the  ordinance 
literature,  to  suppose  that  they  were  voting 
for  municipal-ownership  in  voting  {or  these 
ordinances.  In  such  drcumstanoes  a  major- 
ity of  only  88,000  for  the  ordinances  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  nearly  800,000  is  not  indicative 
of  a  public  sentiment  against  public-owner- 
ship. 

"What  municipal-ownership  has  lost  in 
Chicago  is  legal  power;  for  these  ordinances 
make  municipal-ownership  almost  impossible, 
however  strong  municipal-ownership  sentiment 
may  be.  So  much  then  is  indeed  lost,  just  as 
there  is  a  practical  loss  in  the  defeat  of  Dunne. 
But  in  the  one  case  as  in  tiie  other  tiiere  is  no 
evidence  of  popular  reaction.  Privilege  may 
have  gained  a  tactical  advantage,  but  pro- 
gressive democracy  has  lost  none  of  its  im- 
petus." 
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PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS'  SERIOUS  ILLNESS  AND 

CONVALESCENCE. 


FOR  MORE  than  three  months  a  shadow 
has  rested  over  the  office  of  The 
Arena,  cast  by  the  very  critical  illness  of 
Professor  Frank  Parsons,  whose  life  for  some 
time  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  even  the 
skilful  surgeons  in  charge  more  than  once 
despaired  of  his  recovery.  Now,  however, 
thanks  largely  to  the  healthy  condition  of  his 
blood  due  to  a  strictly  temperate  life,  he  is 
convalescing,  and  all  friends  of  true  democ- 
racy and  just  government  will,  we  are  sure, 
share  our  relief  and  thankfulness  at  the 
promised  restoration  to  health. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  another  man 
among  the  earnest,  single-hearted  scholars  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  just 
and  free  government,  whose  loss  would  mean 
so  much  to  fundamental  democracy  in  the 
present  political  and  economic  crisis,  as  that 
of  Professor  Frank  Parsons.  His  long  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  years  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  University,  and  as  a  legal 
teict-book  writer,  admirably  fitted  him  to  do 
his  great  work  for  rational  democratic  progress 
in  a  masterly  manner.  He  had  learned  to 
look  on  all  sides  of  a  mooted  question,  to 
reason  broadly  and  to  maintain  a  judicial 
attitude.  His  innate  love  of  fairness  and 
justice  was  no  less  marked  than  his  passionate 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  that  he  might  judge 
righteously.  He  has  apprehended  as  have 
few  of  our  leaders  the  vital  importance  of 
direct-legislation  for  the  preservation  of  free 
and  just  government.  The  research  required 
for  the  preparation  of  his  important  work. 
The  City  for  the  People,  showed  him  what 
similar  investigation  has  shown  all  fair- 
minded  students  who  have  delved  deeply 
into  the  subject, — that  the  great  tap-root  of 
modem  municipal  corruption  is  to  be  found 
in  the  public-service  corporations  seeking 
enormously  valuable  franchises  and  other 
privileges  which  ought  by  rights  to  be  always 
owned  and  operated  by  the  people  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  He  saw  that  it 
was  idle  to  hope  to  break  the  power  of  corrupt 
political  bosses,  rings  and  machines  so  long 
as  they  had  behind  them  the  rich  public- 


service  companies  whose  master  spirits  were 
identified  with  other  leading  commercial  en- 
terprises in  the  community  and  who  posed  as 
the  ultra-respectable  pillars  of  socie^.    The 
great     campaign-contributing     corporations 
made  the  machine  invincible  and  in  effect 
destroyed    free    government.    He    saw    that 
only  through  sudh  wise,  sane  and  eminently 
practical  provisions  as  had  eariy  marked  the 
New  E^^and  town  government,  and  which 
has  been  perfected,  extended  and  modified 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present- 
day  municipality,  the  state  and  the  nation^ 
by  die  Swiss  people  in  their  legislation  known 
as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  could  the 
power  of  triumphant  corruption  be  destroyed 
and  a  pure,  just  and  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment be  restored.    In  the  second  place,  so 
long  as  natural  monopolies  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  offering  the  lure  of  immense 
wealth — wealth    that    would    naturally    in- 
crease with  every  successive  year,  or  as  the 
community    increased    in    population    and 
wealth,  all  the  resources  and  ingenuity  which 
cunning  lawyers  and  controlled  officials  could 
exert  would  be  employed  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  good  government  and  to  exploit  the  people 
for  the  interests  of  the  few.    Hence,  next  to 
direct-legislation  or  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  democratic  government,  through  meas- 
ures adapted  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
it  was  important  that  the  community  or  the 
people  take  over  the  natural  monopolies  or 
public  utilities. 

His  exhaustive  and  painstaking  research 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  his  fascina- 
ting Story  of  New  Zetland  showed  him  the 
wonderfully  beneficent  results  following  the 
workings  of  a  government  that  placed  the 
rights  andinterests  of  all  the  people  above  dass 
concern  or  privileged  interests, — a  govern- 
ment that  had  the  ideal  of  justice  ever  before 
it  as  a  guiding  star;  and  it  also  showed  him 
the  splendid  victory  attainable  when  the  spirit 
of  genuine  democracy  was  the  keynote  of 
public  serrice.  The  results  which  he  found 
had  followed  the  introduction  and  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  a  sane  and  wise  democratic 
program  of  progress  confirmed  his  wholesome 
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optimism,  giving  him  courage  to  enter  with 
enthusiasm  upon  the  great  work  that  had  to 
be  done  before  our  nation  could  be 
wrested  from  tiie  domination  of  privileged 
greed. 

He  visited  Europe  on  two  occasions,  spend- 
ing many  months  in  the  Old  World — months 
of  careful  and  painstaking  investigation. 
The  railways  and  public  utilities  and  the 
great  voluntary  cooperative  work  of  the  Old 
World  enlisted  his  time  and  attention.  He 
has,  we  believe,  made  a  far  more  careful 
personal  study  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  var- 
ious European  countries  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can, and  he  went  into  this  work  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, having  studied  the  railroad  problem 
in  this  countiy  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  travelled  throughout  the  Republic 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  had  interviewed 
scores  upon  scores  of  leading  railroad  officials, 
managers  and  men  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  railway  service  in  all  its  different  phases. 
His  great  books,  the  fruit  of  four  years  of 
onerous  labor.  The  Railways^  the  Trusts  and 
the  People  and  The  Heart  of  the  Railroad 
Problem,  are  master  works,  without  peers  in 
the  railway  literature  of  the  New  World. 

His  study  of  municipal-ownership  has  made 
him  preeminent  as  an  authority  on  this  great 


question;  while  the  victories  won  by  volun- 
tary cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  France  and  other 
Ehiropean  lands  early  led  him  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  important  attempts  to  further 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  New  World. 
He  has  long  been  intimately  associated  with 
this  work  in  America. 

Among  all  the  rare  spirits  whom  it  has  been 
our  fortime  to  know  and  to  work  with  during 
the  past  eighteen  years,  we  know  of  no  life 
more  absolutely  unselfish,  more  whole-souled 
in  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  just  government 
and  the  rights  of  man,  more  loyal  to  tiie  high 
den^ands  of  moral  idealism,  or  more  insensible 
to  any  and  all  the  wiles  and  lures  that  tempt 
men  to  betray  a  trust  or  be  recreant  to  duty, 
than  Professor  Frank  Parsons.  Far  above 
and  beyond  the  feelings  of  personal  friendship 
or  editorial  association  rises  the  value  of  this 
life  to  the  Republic.  His  loss  would  have 
been  irreparable  in  the  present  crisis  in  our 
history.  Knowing  the  man  and  his  service 
to  the  cause  of  human  progress  as  we  do,  our 
readers  can  understand  something  of  the  joy 
we  experience  in  his  promise  of  health,  which 
we  trust  will  enable  him  to  yet  devote  many 
useful  years  to  the  cause  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  of  democracy. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 
Bt  Ralph  Albebtbon, 

Saflretary  of  Th*  National  PabUo-Ownanhip  Lncua. 


HonBton,  TexM. 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Out- 
look^ describing  the  new  system  of 
government  in  Houston,  gives  as  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  its  superiority  over  the  old 
system  the  achievements  of  the  municipal 
water-works.  When  governed  by  a  corrupt 
dty  council,  the  people  had  voted  S  to  1 
against  munidpal-ownership,  but  when  the 
conmiission  system  and  the  referendum  were 
adopted  the  citizens  gained  confidence  in 
their  government  and  reversed  the  former 
vote  4  to  1.  The  dty  took  charge  of  the 
plant  in  October.  The  old  company's  service 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  Since  it  was 
cheaper  to  pump  from  the  Bayou  than  from 


the  artesian  wells  that  were  supposed  to 
furnish  the  supply,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  Bayou  water  was  mixed  with  the  pure 
water  from  the  wells.  Moreover,  the  fire 
pressure  was  often  inadequate.  Tlie  dty  at 
once  cut  off  the  Bayou  water,  and  b^;an  the 
installation  of  duplicate  machinery.  The 
average  water  pressure  was  increased  about 
nine  pounds,  and  adequate  fire  pressure  was 
obtained.  While  wages  of  employ^  were 
increased  slightly — about  $S,600  a  year — the 
salaries  of  the  company's  officials  were  dis- 
pense^  with  to  the  amount  of  $9,000  annually. 
The  dty  is  burning  less  coal  than  the  old 
company,  and  the  total  expense  of  operating 
the  more  effident  plant  is  about  $400  less 
than  it  was  under  private  management. 
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Lincoln,  VebrMka. 

Lincoln  owns  and  operates  its  water-works 
and  electric-light  plant,  and  fumislies  water 
at  prices  that  are  but  half  of  what  are  charged 
in  any  other  western  dty  that  is  dependent 
as  Lincoln  is,  upon  wells.  Mayor  Brown 
says  that  the  city  will  make  approximately 
$98,500  this  year  out  of  its  water-works. 
The  lighting  plant  which  has  been  running 
but  a  little  over  a  year  has  proved  its  superi- 
ority to  the  old  private  system.  For  many 
years  the  dty  paid  a  private  company  per 
month  for  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting  prices 
ranging  from  $10  down  to  $7.45  for  all-night 
lights  and  $5.45  for  midnight  lights,  moonlight 
sdiedule,  operating  at  that  time  180  lamps. 
Then  the  dty  adopted  gas  lights  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1005,  when  its  munidpal  plant  was 
instaUed  at  a  cost  of  $86,690.  Its  lights  are 
all-night  lights  every  night,  and  of  a  candle- 
power  admittedly  much  superior  to  those 
furnished  under  private-ownership,  and  the 
average  cost  is  $4^6  per  light  per  month. 

Needham,  Massachnaetts. 

Bt  an  almost  unanimous  vote  one  of  the 
hottest  town  meetings  ever  held  in  Needham 
turned  down  the  proposition  to  sell  the  town's 
electric-light  distributing  plant  to  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 
and  authorized  the  moderator  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  dtizens  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  the  town  building  a  generating 
plant  and  doing  both  street  and  commercial 
lighting. 

At  present  the  town  owns  the  distributing 
plant,  and  the  power  is  bought  from  the  Edi- 
son Company,  the  latter  also  doing  the  com- 
merdal  lighting.  The  street-lighting  contract 
does  not  expire  until  October,  1908,  but  the 
company,  following  up  its  policy  of  obtaining 
a  monopoly  of  the  lighting  business  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  has  for  some  time  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  absolute  control  of  the 
system  in  this  town. 

Although  the  Edison  company  had  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  its 
side  engineering  the  effort  to  sell  out  the 
town's  plant,  the  corporation  attorneys  could 
not  swing  the  town  meeting.  They  met  over- 
whelming defeat. 

Mr.  Bnndj'8  Questionnaire. 

Mr.  John  Bundt  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  made  an   investigation   among  the 


cfties  owning  Ugjiting  plants,  and  reported 
the  results  of  hli  in(|uirie8  to  the  Syneose 
Lighting  Commission.  Inqniiiet  woe  sent 
out  to  182  dties  and  rejdies  recdved  from  101. 
Ninety-four  dties  claimed  to  furnish  li^t  at 
lower  rates  than  public-service  corporations. 
Seven  dties  reported  plants  abandoned.  Of 
sixty-three  dties  reported  in  newi^pers  or 
other  publications  to  be  unsuccessful,  thirty- 
four  replied  to  the  charge,  seven  admitted 
failure,  ten  stated  that  munidpal-ownership 
had  not  been  tried,  and  seventeen  claimed 
that  they  were  operating  successfully. 

Mr.  Bundy  fUmishes  figures  to  show  that 
the  dty  of  Syracuse  coidd  build  a  power 
station  and  furnish  light  and  power  at  lower 
prices  than  are  now  diarged  and  make  a  good 
profit,  and  in  figuring  t^  cost  of  conducting 
the  business  he  makes  allowance  of  $170,000 
per  year,  as  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment by  the  dty  over  what  a  public-service 
corporation  would  pay. 


Oalf  ftry,  Oaaada. 

Public-ownership  of  public  utilities  is  a 
thoroughly  established  poliqr  in  the  dlies  of 
this  territory  and  Calgary  is  about  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  matter  of  establishing  her  own 
street-raOway  system.  The  Public  Worjcs 
Committee  has  reported  in  favor  of  expending 
$250,000  on  the  street-railway  system  and 
the  dty  council  has  dedded  that  the  building 
and  administration  of  the  83nBtem  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  commissioB- 


ers. 


^ 


Inflated  Capital  of  PriTatt  OompaaiM. 

William  D.  Marks,  the  gas  expert  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  reported  to  the 
State  Gas  and  Electrical  Commission  that 
while  the  Buffalo  gas  companies  are  capital- 
ised at  $15,000,000  (heir  property  is  worth 
less  than  $2,000,000.  He  puts  the  cost  of  gas 
at  51  cents.  Professor  B^nis  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  if  the  companies  were  capi- 
talized at  $2,246,000  they  could  sell  gas  at  80 
cents,  allow  5  cents  for  depredation  and  make 
a  profit  of  6  per  cent  As  it  is  now,  52  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  are  used  to  pay  capital 
charges. 

The  Philadel^>hia  Gas  Commission  says 
that  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
has  wrongfully  duuged  up  from  $4,000,000  to 
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$10,000,000  on  improvements  which  is  really 
a  repairs  account;  the  city  could  take  back  its 
plant  and  during  the  20  years  the  lease  has 
still  to  run  sell  gas  at  75  cents  and  dear  fifty 
million  dollars. 


New  Munieipal  Water- Wot;rki. 

Many  of  our  readers  say  that  they  hope 
we  will  give  the  news  of  the  growth  of  munici- 
pal-ownership of  water-works,  and  notwith- 
standing what  we  said  on  the  subject  last 
month,  it  may  be  well  that  at  least  some  of 
the  notable  cases  be  included  in  our  reports. 

During  the  past  month  Galena,  Illinois, 
has  won,  after  a  three  years*  fight,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  water-works  which  will  hereafter 
be  the  property  of  the  city.  The  price  is 
982,000.  The  service  rendered  by  the  private 
company  has  been  very  poor  and  the  dty  will 
at  once  give  a  largely  increased  fire  protection 
and  extend  the  service  into  an  increased 
number  of  households. 

At  Franklin,  New  Ebunpshire,  the  vote 
taken  by  the  town  meeting  for  the  purchase 
of  the  franchise  and  plant  of  the  Franklin 
Water  Company  was  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  price  will  be  $170,000.  Per- 
mission must  be  secured  from  the  legi^ature. 
The.  dty  plans  to  introduce  a  system  of  artesian 
wells  to  replace  the  bad  supply  furnished  by 
the  private  company. 

At  Live  Oak,  Florida,  the  fight  for  dty- 
ownership  of  water-works  was  referred  ;;to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration.  Their  report  on  the 
valuation  of  the  plant  owned  by  the  private 
party  has  been  voted  on  and  will  be  adopted. 

The  following  towns  have  taken  steps 
towards  securing  possession  of  water-works 
during  the  month:  Roseville,  California; 
Selma  and  Tallahassee,  Florida;  Cochran, 
Commerce,  Madison  and  Vidella,  Georgia; 
Cary,  Danforth,  Good  Hope,  and  Heyworth, 
Illinois;  Cordell  and  Eufaula,  Indian  Terri- 
tory; Dallas  City  and  West  Branch,  Iowa; 
Ponca,  Kansas;  Alexandria,  Louisiana; 
Franklin,  Massachusetts;  Battle  Lake, 
Michigan;  Battle  Lake,  Farmington  and 
Henderson,  Minnesota;  Gunnison,  Missis- 
sippi; Carthage,  Missouri;  Arcadia,  Ne- 
braska; Laurinburg  and  Shelby,  North  Car- 
olina; Russell,  North  Dakota;  Medina, 
Youngstown  and  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Drexel 
and  Eugene,  Oregon;  Hobart,  Peoria  and 
Prague,  Oklahoma;  Lewisburg,  Tennessee; 
Gilmer,  Maypearl,  Nacogdoches  and  Plana, 


Texas;  Bellingham,  Creston  and  Riverside, 
Washington;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  Lin; 
den,  Manitowoc  and  Withee,  Wisconsin- 
Wetaakiwin,  Alta,  Canada;  Brandon,  Man- 
itoba, Canada;  London  and  Welland,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


New  LightiBg  Plants. 

The  following  towns  have  been  reported 
in  the  press  diuring  the  month  as  taking  steps 
towards  the  introduction  of  public-owned 
gas  and  electric-light  plants:  Fort  Smith 
and  Lake  Village,  Arkansas;  Edgewood  and 
Madison,  Georgia;  Holden,  Massachusetts; 
Calumet,  Michigan;  Battle  Creek  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota;  Stanton,  Nebraska; 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  LowviUe  and  Sher- 
burne, New  York;  Arlington,  Athens  and 
Magnolia,  Ohio;  Eugene  and  Je£Person,  Ore- 
gon; Sharon  and  South  Sharon,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Bountiful  and  Ogden,  Utah;  Pul- 
aski, Virginia;  Wetaskiwin,  Alta,  Canada; 
Deseronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


A  Munieipal  Journal  at  Detroit. 

The  crrr  of  Detroit,  in  accordance  with 
legal  requirements,  foOows  the  practice  of 
publishing  the  ofBdal  proceedings  in  the 
daily  papers,  a  practice  which,  for  reasons 
well-understood,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Comptroller  Joy  has  made  an  oflScial  recom- 
mendation that  the  dty  publish  a  weekly 
mimidpal  journal  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Common  Council,  Board  of  Education, 
the  Library  Commission,  the  Fire  Commission, 
the  Police  Department,  and  the  Board  of 
Health,  as  well  as  all  legal  advertisements  of 
the  dty,  proposals  for  bids,  notices,  etc.  The 
paper  wiU  be  puUished  every  Wednesday 
morning,  sent  ^ee  to  all  dty  offidals,  and 
mailed  to  interested  dtizens  at  the  price  of 
$1  a  year. 


Municipal  Fuel  Supply  at  Spokane. 

There  is  a  strong  public  movement  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  in  faver  of  the  dty 
organizing  and  operating  a  munidpal  fuel 
yard.  The  fuel  supply  of  the  dty  is  under 
the  control  of  a  combination  of  capitalists 
who  have  charged  arbitrary  and  exorbitant 
prices  during  the  past  winter,  and  as  a  result 
the  public  protest  is  taking  the  form  of  a 
constructive  plan  whereby  the  dty  shall  pro- 
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tect  the  people  from  further  abuses  of  this  sort. 
Eminent  attorneys  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
ordinance  for  the  purpose  would  be  legal,  as 
the  state  law  permits  mimidpalities  of  the 
first  class  to  supply  water,  light  and  heat  to 
the  public. 

The  Chicago  Election. 

The  Chicago  election  was  an  unmerited 
defeat  for  Mayor  Dunne,  and  a  high-priced 
victory  for  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ring;  it 
was  a  set-back  to  the  cause  of  public-owner- 
ship because  the  enemy  was  shrewd,  powerful 
and  unscrupulous,  but  it  was  not  a  defeat  of 
public-ownership  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
A  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
believe  in  public-ownership.  Out  of  a  vote 
of  880,000  Dunne  was  beaten  by  less  than 
18,000,  while  the  socialists,  all  of  them  be- 
lieving in  carrying  the  principle  of  public- 
ownership  further  than  Dunne  would,  polled 
18,500  votes.  No  bought  votes  can  be  com- 
puted on  this  side  of  the  scale,  while  on  the 
other  side  there  were  all  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence^ which  money  could  create,  and  all 
the  prejudice,  fear  and  confusion  of  issues 
that  money  could  inspire.  Thousands  who 
believe  in  public-ownership,  ''not  now,  but 
soon,"  voted  for  Busse.  Even  men  such  as 
Jenkin  Llyod  Jones  favored  the  adoption  of 
the  ordinances.  The  issues  were  badly  con- 
fused. Mayor  Dunne  was  initially  responsi- 
ble for  this  in  his  appointment  of  Walter 
Fisher  as  traction  counsel.  This  man  showed 
the  corporations  how  to  beat  the  people. 

The  corporations  now  hold  20  year  fran- 
chises with  die  condition  that  the  city  may  buy 
the  entire  property  at  any  time  after  giving 
six  months'  notice  by  paying  $50,000,000  and 
the  cost  of  extensive  improvements  which  the 
companies  are  required  to  make.  Upon  these 
improvements  about  $40,000,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. There  are  to  be  universal  transfers, 
and  the  city  is  to  receive  annually  55  per  cent, 
of  the  net  earnings. 


The  London  County  Oooncil  Again. 

« 

Much  ado  has  been  made  by  the  press  of 
America,  and  especially  by  that  part  of  it 
which  is  controlled  by  traction,  gas  or  tele- 
phone interests,  over  the  recent  election  in 
London,  and  a  manifest  desire  to  befuddle 


the  voters  of  this  country  has  led  the  papers 
to  bring  every  possible  influence  to.  bear  in 
their  endeavor  to  create  a  totaUy  false  im- 
pression about  the  election  which  they  herald 
as  "the  defeat  of  municipal-ownership." 
They  assert  gleefully  that  munidpal-ownei^ 
ship  of  public  utilites  was  the  issue  in  the 
London  election;  that  municipal-ownership 
was  defeated;  that  London  has  made  a 
thorough  trial  of  municipal-ownership  and 
has  rejected  it,  and  that  consequently  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  American 
cities  to  give  it  further  thought  or  to  consider 
it  other  than  an  abject  failure.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  aver,  with  deli^tful  inconsis- 
tency, tiiat  the  result  of  the  election  was  due 
to  the  large  vote  cast  by  the  women,  who  are 
privileged  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  in 
England,  and  therefore,  "if  reformers  will 
insist  upon  equal  auffngs  for  women,  they 
must  take  the  consequences." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  mimidpal- 
ownership,  either  as  a  general  principle  or 
in  detail,  was  not  involved  in  the  election  of 
March  1st,  and  the  result  will  in  only  the 
slightest  degree  affect  the  policy  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  Ownership  of  Public 
Utilities  which  was  definitely  entered  upon 
by  London  fully  a  dozen  yean  ago.  England 
has  universally  oonmiitted  herself  to  this 
policy.  Much  has  been  accomplished  na- 
tionally along  these  lines.  The  telegraph  is 
nationalized,  the  telephone  service  is  being 
nationalized,  and  by  government  control  it  is 
preparing  the  way  for  nationalisation  of  the 
railway  systems.  London's  excellent  mu- 
nicipal tramway  lines,  and  the  many  things 
that  she  has  already  accomplished  in  better- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  poor  districts,  are 
enduring  monuments  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
public-ownership  policy  and  will  not  be 
abandoned  by  the  people.  The  new  London 
County  Council  will  continue  this  policy  as 
its  predecessors  have  done  because  the  people 
demand  it. 

The  issue  in  this  campaign  turned  on  the 
question  of  higher  tax-rates  which  was  raised 
by  the  enormous  and  ju  yet  unprofitable 
expenditures  in  widening  the  Strand  and  in 
opening  the  new  thoroughlsres,  Aldwydh  and 
Kingsway,  which  are  laid  out  for  half  a  mile 
through  very  costly  property,  which  had  to 
be  purchased  before  the  improvements  could 
be  made.  The  land  along  the  Strand  is  the 
most  valuable  in  London  and  wherever  the 
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council  widened  or  opened  a  new  street  it  was 
forced  to  buy  not  only  the  land  actually  needed 
for  the  operations,  but  also  the  whole  portion, 
being  compelled  by  statute  to  do  so.  Then 
too,  efforts  have  been  made  to  beautify  and 
modernize  the  city,  large  portions  of  which 
are  so  old  and  congested  that  London  has 
been  forced  to  remain  one  of  the  ugly  cities, 
while  Paris  and  Berlin  have  been  constantly 
improving  until  now  they  rank  as  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  All  this  civic 
betterment  cost  London  an  enormous  sum, 
about  $1,000,000,000,  and  consequently  taxes 
have  been  increased.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  this  oultay  is  merely  an  invest- 
ment, for  the  improvements  made  and  the 
property  purchased  will  eventually  return 
increasing  revenue  and  abundantly  justify 
what  has  been  spent. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  the  'Mefeat  of 
municipal-ownership."  The  people  have  re- 
peatedly shown  their  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  municipal  enterprises  of  London, 
for  they  are  admiraUy  conducted  in  the  pubfic 
interest  and  are  most  of  them  successful  busi- 
ness concerns. 


AmoAg  British  Oities. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  a  paper 
that  is  opposed  to  municipal-ownership,  has 
recently  been  making  an  investigation  as  to 
the  success  of  munidpal-ownership  in  Great 
Britain.  Quite  contrary  to  the  manifest 
desire  of  that  paper,  and  directly  contradic- 
tory to  the  current  "colored  matter*'  that  is 
being  published  in  the  American  press,  this 
investigation  proves,  even  by  tiie  mere  com- 
mercial test  of  profit  and  loss,  that  municipal- 
ownership  is  a  success. 

Of  thirty  municipal  gas  undertakings,  all 
are  foimd  to  be  working  either  without  loss 
or  at  a  dear  profit.  Of  thirty-three  munid- 
pal  water  imdertakings,  twenty-dght  are  in 
the  profitable  class.  Of  fifty-six  electric 
undertakings,  thirty-nine  are  in  that  dass. 
Of  thirty-five  street-car  undertakings,  there 
are  twenty-four  in  the  same  dass.  Every 
possible  instance  of  mistake  or  failure  is  in- 
duded  in  this  investigation.  Every  case  of 
questionable  results  is  given  the  danmation 
of  the  doubt  and  the  more  perfectly  successful 
dties,  such  as  Birmingham,  are  left  out  of 
the  investigation. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  AiAEinBON, 

Beeretary  to  the  Natioiud  Fedantion  for  People's  Role. 


Mr.  Bryan's  Brooklyn  Speech. 

THROUGHOUT  the  country  there  is 
considerable  discussion  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
declaration  for  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  his  recent  Brooklyn  speech.  The  Brooklyn 
EagWe  report  says: 

''OratoricaUy,  he  was  the  Bryan  of  1906— 
the  Bryan  who  swept  a  convention  off  its 
feet  and  himself  into  the  presidential  candi- 
dacy by  the  overpowering  doquenoe  of  his 
tongue.  He  was  brilliant,  sarcastic*  humor- 
ous, but  above  everything  else,  he  was  a  man 
intensely  in  earnest,  a  man  ^o  believed 
every  word  that  he  uttered  and  who  believed 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
nation  would  believe  them  too. 

''Twice  during  his  speech  did  he  drag  his 
audience  to  its  ^et  to  hurl  volley  after  voUey 


of  cheers.  The  first  time  was  when  he  ex- 
daimed,  in  a  passionate  outburst,  'you  may 
differ  from  me  in  other  questions,  but  if  yoa 
do  not  believe  in  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  I  will,  if  I  can,  my  friends, 
drive  you  out  of  the  Democratic  party.** 

Mr.  Bryan's  full  statement  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

"The  doctrines  of  Jefferson  are  marching 
on.  Anything  that  makes  the  government 
more  democratic,  more  popular  in  form; 
ever3rthing  that  gives  the  people  more  control 
over  the  government  will  win. 

"You  may  help  it,  you  may  retard  it,  you 
may  defeat  it,  but  one  of  the  things  that  is 
coming,  that  is  Jeffersonian,  that  is  democratic, 
is  the  initiative  and  referendum  for  the  control 
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of  the  government.  No  man  will  make  an 
argument  against  the  referendum  who  is  not 
prepared  to  deny  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government.  You  may  differ  frcun  me 
on  every  question,  but  if  you  do  not  believe 
in  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to  govern  tiiemselves» 
I  will,  if  I  can,  drive  you  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  (loud  applause),  and  if  the  Democratic 
party  does  not  believe  in  the  rule  of  the  people 
it  will  have  no  trouble  in  driving  me  out  of 
the  Democratic  party  (applause),  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  coming  to  the  test. 

"The  faults  of  our  government  are  not  in 
the  people  themselves;  they  are  in  those 
whom  the  pieople  elect.  The  faults  of  our 
government  are  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  pretend  to  be  friends  of  the  people 
but  betray  their  trust  and  turn  to  private 
account  the  authority  placed  in  their  hands 
for  public  purposes.  (Applause)  Tlie  ini- 
tiative places  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
compel  the  submission  of  any  question  upon 
which  they  want  to  act,  and  the  referendum 
enables  them  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  any- 
thing which  the  legislature  has  done.  Your 
constitution  provides  that  the  Grovemor  or 
Pkvsident  may  veto  what  the  legislature 
proposes,  and  if  any  man  has  a  right  to  veto 
the  legislature,  who  will  say  that  the  majority 
of  voters  has  not  the  right  to  veto  also? 
(Applause) 


Houston,  Texai. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  improved 
form  of  city  government  which  Houston  is 
enjoying  since  it  fc^owed  Galveston's  exam- 
ple and  adopted  the  commissioner  system. 
Much  of  the  improvement,  however,  is  due 
to  the  referendum  and  the  direct  popular 
control  over  franchise  matters  which  the  dty 
enjoys  along  with  its  comnussion.  The  theft 
of  valuable  public  rights  by  public-service 
corporations  is  made  practically  impossible 
by  die  provision  in  the  charter,  first,  for  the 
publication  once  a  week  for  three  coi^ecutive 
week/B,  of  every  franchise  ordinance;  the  pub- 
lication is  at  the  expense  of  tiie  applicant; 
second,  the  ordinance  cannot  become  effective 
until  thirty  days  after  signature  by  the  mayor; 
third,  on  the  petition  of  500  voters  the  com- 
missioners are  required  to  call  a  special  elec- 
tion at  which  the  franchise  must  be  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote.  A  majority  vote  is  nec- 
essary to  confirm  any  franchise  so  appealed. 


»> 


Profress  in  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  legislature  has  adopted  a  nar 
and  improved  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment for  cities,  and  has  devised  a  new  form 
of  direct-legislation  for  the  state  wfaidi  has 
received  more  than  a  majority  vote  in  the 
House.  The  improved  system  of  muiuciptl 
government  is  for  cities  of  more  than  £5,000 
population,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  people 
to  install  it.  An  initiative  petition  by  85  per 
cent,  of  die  votm  can  bring  before  their 
fellow-citizens  the  question  of  adopting  the 
system.  It  is  understood  that  Des  Moines 
will  soon  make  the  change.  The  system  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  five  members,  consisting 
of  a  mayor  and  four  aldermen,  with  a  veto 
power  in  the  voters,  who  possess  also  the 
power  of  direct  legislation,  and  the  right  of 
recall.  These  five  officials  are  to  receive  fair 
salaries  and  devote  their  entire  time  and  en- 
ergies to  their  work  and  will  be  nominated 
and  elected  by  direct  vote.  Thus  expert 
business  ability  is  to  be  combined  with  the 
people's  rule.  The  actual  working  of  the 
system  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
It  is  claimed  that  it  will  solve  the  problem 
of  securing  honest  and  effective  municipal 
government  provided  complete  home-rule  is 
established.  It  is  said  that  this  system  is  to 
be  attacked  in  the  courts  on  a  daim  that  the 
direct-legislation  provision  is  unconstitutionaL 

Iowa's  other  proposed  new  system  is  a  new 
form  of  advisory  initiative.  It  is  proposed 
that  where  a  biU  in  the  legislature  or  a  reso- 
lution for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  fails  to  pass,  the  voters  can  put 
it  to  an  advisory  vote  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  the  primary  election,  or  bS  of  the  158 
members  of  the  legislature  can  order  that  the 
vote  be  taken.  Such  a  system  it  is  claimed 
would  terminate  most  of  the  evib  of  the 
lobby.  The  biU,  though  introduced  in  the 
House  by  a  Democrat,  has  received  a  vote 
of  44  as  against  84,  lacking  only  11  of  the 
required  two-thirds  vote  for  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  This  was  too 
late  for  action  by  the  senate. 


The  Pennsylyania  Campaign. 

Without  amendment  and  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  the  Pennsylvania  House  has 
passed  the  McCulloug^  bill,  cstaUishing  the 
initiative  and  refoendum  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  state.    Under  this  bill  thirty 
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days  must  elapse  before  municipal  ordinances 
other  than  emergency  measures  can  go  into 
effect,  and  within  that  period  5  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  by  petition  can  compel  the  ordi- 
nances to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ap- 
proval. Ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can 
frame  an  ordinance  and  ask  that  it  be  made 
into  municipal  law,  and  this  must  be  enacted 
without  change  or  the  law-making  authority 
must  propose  a  competing  measure,  which, 
if  passed,  must  then  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval.  When  a  referendum 
vote  is  demanded,  the  question  must  come 
up  at  the  next  election,  provided  the  petition 
is  filed  thirty  days  before  election.  Munici- 
pal executives  will  have  no  veto  power  over 
measures  proposed  by  the  people,  or  over 
any  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  people  at  the  polls. 

In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred  considerable  opposition 
developed,  and  a  strong  cftse  for  the  bill  was 
put  up  by  its  friends.  After  a  conference 
both  sides  agreed  to  an  amendment  restricting 
the  operation  of  the  law  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  granting  of  consent  to  corpora- 
tions, associations,  partnerships  and  individuals, 
to  occupy  public  streets,  highways  or  public 
lands  or  to  enter  the  said  municipalities  where 
such  consent  is  required  by  the  constitution 
or  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth;  the  mu- 
nicipal^ontrol  or  ownership  of  water-works, 
electric-light  plants,  gas  plants,  heating  plants, 
or  any  other  public  utility  or  the  sale,  leasing 
or  operating  of  the  same;  the  purchase,  sale 
or  leasing  of  real  estate,  except  such  real 
estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  sewers  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  making  of  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  light,  heat,  gas  or  water  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  years. 

While  this  compromise  was  made  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  harmony  and  action  there 
is  danger  at  this  writing  that  the  whole  thing 
will  be  killed  by  the  action  of  one  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Brown  of  Phila- 
delphia^  who  under  the  apparent  control  of 
the  Philadelphia  franchise  gang  has  secured 
a  postponement  under  pretext  of  giving  his 
constituents  further  hearing  until  a  day  that 
is  treacherously  dose  to  the  end  of  the  session. 


Jr.,  chairman  of  the  League,  has  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Luce's  Committee  on  Election  Laws,  and  was 
practically  certain  of  becoming  a  law  when 
the  Republican  machine,  headed  by  Senator 
Lodge,  awoke  to  its  significance  and  put  it 
under  the  ban.  The  senior  senator  came  to 
Massachusetts,  it  is  said,  expressly  to  accom- 
plish the  defeat  of  the  bill.  For  no  other 
reason  than  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  the 
matter  tiie  bill  was  referred  back,  not  to  the 
Election  Conmiittee  but  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee,  composed  of  more  con-  . 
trollable  gentlemen,  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  report  the  bill  unfavorably  and  so 
save  the  honorable  members  and  the  machine 
leaders  from  the  necessity  of  open  adverse 
action.  Meanwhile  a  notable  rally  was  held 
at  noon,  on  April  25th,  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  gave  so  clear  an  indication  of  the  public 
feeling  in  support  of  this  bill  that  the  subser- 
vience of  even  these  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  the  dictates  of  the 
machine  must  be  a  difficult  matter.  The 
hall  was  full  of  voters  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  principles  of  direct-legislation  was  a  sur- 
prise to  some  of  the  speakers  themselves. 
Mr.  Paine  presided  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Luce,  President  ^liot  of  Harvard, 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Henry  Steiiing,  the  veteran 
direct-legislation  worker  of  the  state^  tiie 
president  of  the  Bostoli  Central  Labor  Union 
and  several  others.  The  strong  position 
taken  by  President  Eliot  was  a  surprise  to 
many  and  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Mead 
was  a  most  able  and  forceful  presentation 
of  the  daims  of  direct-legislation.  Whatever 
the  fate  of  the  bill  may  be  this  year,  the  cause 
will  never  lose  the  impetus  gained  in  that 
Faneuil  Hall  rally. 


Public  Opinion  in  The  Bay  State. 

The  MAsaACHTTSETTS  Public-Opinion  bill, 
which  has  been  engineered  by  Representa- 
tive Robert  Luce  and  Robert  Treat  Paine* 


The  Illinois  Public-Opinion  Law. 

An  effobt  has  been  made  under  the  led- 
ership  of  Speaker  Shurtleff  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature to  repeal  the  Public-Opinion  law,  but 
it  was  defeated.  By  an  overwhelming  vote, 
only  three  members  voting  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  the  House  committee  on  judidary 
kiUed  the  bill.  The  advocates  of  the  bill 
said  that  tiie  people  did  not  know  what  they 
were  voting  on  when  they  voted  on  questions 
of  public  policy,  and  tiie  Chicago  Chronide 
says  that  the  Public-Opinion  law  is  a  nuisance 
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all  over  the  state,  byt  thesejreactionaries  find 
that  they  have  a  hard  job  when  they  under- 
take to  turn  the  wheels  of  time  backward. 


Direct  Election  of  United  State  Senators 

Two  MORE  states  have  established  direct 
advisory  dection  of  United  States  senators. 
Iowa  and  Washington  have  joined  the  pro- 
cession, making  five  states  this  year,  and  a 
total  of  18.  The  states  Are  Or^n,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
Kentudcy.  After  a  warm  fight  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  the  House  passed  this 
measure  unanimously  and  the  Senate  gave 
it  a  tie  vote  followed  on  second  ballot  by  the 
loss  of  one  senator  who  defeated  the  measure. 


Minnesota. 

Senator  Fitaspatrick's  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  senate 
by  2  votes.  The  vote  was  SO  ayes  to  25  nays. 
The  required  majority  vote  is  82. 

Oonneetieut. 

Senator  McNeil  of  Bridgeport  introduced 
JBund  ably  supported  in  the  legislature  a  muni- 
cipal i*eferendum  bill.  Quite  a  number  of 
people  went  to  Hartford  from  Bridgeport  to 
support  the  bill  before  the  judiciary  committee 
but  there  seems  but  small  chance  of  favorable 
action  this  year. 

Boferendoms  for  Oregon's  Next  Election. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Oregon 
will  submit  the  compulsory  pass  law  and  the 
$100,000  appropriation  for  Uie  establishment 
of  eight  armories  in  different  towns  in 
Oregon  recently  passed  by  the  legislature 
to  a  referendum  vote.  The  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $125,000  for  the  State  University  will 
not  be  submitted  to  the  referendum,  but  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  an  initiative  in 
connection  with  the  normal  schools.  To  de- 
mand a  referendum  on  this  law  would  only 
stop  the  appropriation,  and  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion. The  initiative  would  fix  the  amount  to 
be  given  the  State  University  and  the  normal 
schools. 

The  grange  has  on  hand  $2,000  to  be  used 


in  this  referendum,  and  wiD  move  as  r^idly 
as  possible  in  getting  the  matter  into  shape. 
On  the  armory  appropriation  a  fi^t  is  ex- 
pected, but  on  the  compulsory  pass  law  dear 
sailing  is  looked  for.  In  the  d^t  cities  ^diere 
armories  are  to  be  establbhed  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  referendum  vote  is  expected,  bat 
in  the  rural  district^,  the  move  to  repeal  the 
law  is  expected  to  find  its  greatest  strength. 
The  policy  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is 
to  invoke  the  referendum  laws  that  it 
considers  vicious  and  to  use  the  initialive 
where  constructive  results  are  sought,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  State  University  and  the 
normal  schools. 


Beferendom  in  Oleveland. 

With  only  one  dissenting  vote  the  city 
council  has  adopted  the  report  of  the  special 
street-railway  conmiittee  which  has  in  charge 
Cleveland's  traction  problem.  This  rqx>rt 
recommends  that  the  matter  of  franchises, 
low  fare,  and  other  issues  involved  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote.  The  city  officials 
wish  to  submit  a  proposed  natural  gas  fran- 
chise to  a  vote  of  tiie  people,  but  as  the  Ohio 
law  makes  no  provision  for  referendum  votes 
the  claim  is  made  that  this  cannot  be  legally 
done.  The  difficulty  however  will  be  evaded. 
The  suggestion  that  meets  the  most  favor  is 
for  the  dty  council  to  pass  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  special  bond  issue  election  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  resolution  is 
reaUy  to  provide  for  an  expression  on  the 
natural-gas  franchise  question.  The  plan 
is  to  ask  the  people  to  vote  on  the  issuance 
of  $10,000  in  bonds.  Under  this  plan  people 
who  favor  giving  the  Columbia  Company  a 
natural-gas  franchise  will  be  asked  to  vote 
yes  and  those  opposed  in  the  negative. 


Spokane,  Washington. 

The  cnr  council  has  adopted  an  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  ordinance  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  It 
has  been  opposed  by  the  liquor  interests  of 
Spokane,  who  succeeded  in  raising  the  per- 
centage of  referendum  petitions  to  35.  This 
provision  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  charter. 
Several  other  amendments  are  also  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 
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Portland,  Orog on. 

An  ORDINANCE  has  recently  been  passed  pio- 
viding  that  of  two  conflicting  referendums  on 
the  same  subject  the  one  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  one  adopted; 
that  petitions  for  referendum  must  be  filed 
with  the  city  auditor  45  days  before  election; 
that  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters  must  sign  the 
petition  that  a  measure  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people,  and  that  any  person  forging  names, 
or  any  person  signing  the  petition  who  is  not 
a  legal  voter,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest,  and 
may  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $500  or  be  impris- 
oned for  six  months,  or  be  liable  to  both  the 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Oberlin  Board  of  Oommerce. 

The  following  resolution  presented  by 
Professor  Anderegg  of  Oberlin  College  was 
recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commerce: 

^Resolved  that  we,  individually  as  citizens, 
and  collectively  as  the  Oberlin  Board  of 
Commerce,  respectfully  but  very  earnestly 
request  our  representative,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Lersch,  actively  to  use  his  influence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  for  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  submit  to  popular  vote 
a  constitutional  amendment  establishing  the 
initiative  and  referendum  already  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  by  which  branch 
of  the  State  Liegislature  it  is  to  be  considered 
at  its  adjourned  session  to  be  held  in  January, 
1908." 


Ohantanqna  Ooonty,  New  Tork. 

The  New  York  legislature  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  has  enacted  a  law  granting 
to  the  people  of  Chautauqua  county.  New 
York,  the  optional  referendum  applying  to 
measures  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  more  than 


$25,000.  The  Grange  and  organized  labor 
of  the  county  proposed  the  measure  and  the 
combined  action  of  the  farmers  and  the  labor 
people  succeeded  in  securing  it 


Notes. 


The  people  of  Akron,  Ohio,  are  clamoring 
for  a  referendum  on  a  gas  franchise  recently 
passed  by  the  council.  But  they  can  only 
clamor.  They  have  no  legal  way  of  demand- 
ing it 


The  Board  of  Education  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  has  decided  to  submit  two  questions  of 
school  administration  to  a  popular  vote. 

A  JOINT  resolution  for  initiative  and  refer- 
endum constitutional  amei^dment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Florida  legislature  by  Senator 
Humphries. 


The  Michigan  legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  substituting  salaries  for  fees  of  all  public 
officials,  with  a  referendum  provision. 

^The  St.  Louis  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  Gov- 
ernor Fo^  to  have  the  question  of  prob^bition 
submitted  to  a  popular  direct  vote. 

GovERNOB  Stokes  has  served  notice  on  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  that  a  referendum 
clause  must  be  embodied  in  every  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  annexation  or  division  of  territory 
in  any  dty  or  borough. 

The  sale  of  absinthe  has  been  prohibited 
by  referendum  vote  in  the  canton  of  Geneva. 
War  against  this  deadly  drink  has  been  carried 
on  steadily  for  years.  Last  September  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  convening  at  Lausanne,  set 
the  example  by  passing  such  a  prohibitory 
law,  and  it  is  bdieved  tibat  the  whole  federa- 
tion will  soon  follow  the  example  of  this  can- 
ton and  also  of  Geneva. 
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HERMAN  B.  WALKER  ON  "THE  PEOPLED  LOBBY 

IN   NEW  JERSEY. 


»» 


ALTHOUGH  but  a  few  months  old,  the 
moft  potent  and  promising  power  for 
progrefs,  advancement  and  substitution  of 
popular  government  for  machine  rule  and 
corporation  contrd  in  New  Jersey  peptics 
to^y  is  the  People's  Lobby,  a  non-partisan 
movement  organized  last  winter  to  watch 
state,  county  and  city  legislation  and  affairs 
generally,  give  puUidty  to  matteiv  of  puUic 
interest  2n  such  legislation,  to  question  candi- 
dates on  specific  subjects,  and  to  advocate 
such  reforms  as  are  endorsed  by  its  member- 
ship. The  iorm  of  organization  of  the  New 
Jeney  Lobby  is  a  State  organization  which 
devotes  its  attention  to  state  affairs  and  ques- 
tions, and  county  and  city  lobbies  formed  as 
branches  out  oJP  the  general  membership. 
Its  work  is  supported  by  a  membership  fee 
of  three  dollars  a  year,  and  voluntas  contri- 
butions. At  present  the  organization  has  a 
membership  representing  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-one  counties  in  the  state. 

The  program  of  legislative  reforms  for 
which  the  Lobby  is  working  include  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum,  direct  nominations, 
direct  vote  for  United  States  senator,  dvil 
service,  election  reforms  to  establish  the  use 
of  the  blanket  ballot  and  require  personal 
registration,  publication  of  a  daily  steno- 
graphic report  of  legislative  proceedings,  and 
the  abolishment  of  committee  rule  in  the 
legislature  by  the  adoption  of  rules  or  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  report  and 
vote  upon  every  bill  introduced. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  the  Lobby  had  volunteer  repre- 
sentatives present  at  the  Capitol  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring,  watching  legislation,  at- 
tending and  speaking  at  hearings,  exposing 
jokers  and  tricks  in  bills,  writing  newspaper 
articles  and  aiding  members  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  amendment  of  bills.  A  part  of  its 
summer  campaign  will  be  the  compilation  of 
the  records  of  Uie  legislators,  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  in  their  districts,  showing  how 
they  stood  and  voted  on  measures  of  public 
and  corporate  interest. 

The  Lobby  is  this  fall  to  question  all  can- 
didates  on   the   initiative   and   referendum. 


direct  nominations  and  pop«i]ar  vote  for 
United  States  senator. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  constitution,  amend- 
ments can  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peof^ 
only  once  in  five  years,  and  the  political  ma- 
chines have  devised  the  plan  of  submitting 
unimportant  amendments  periodicaDy,  to 
prevent  agitation  for  the  submission  of  vital 
amendments.  For  tiiis  reason  the  Lobby  is 
advocating  the  advisory  form  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  or  pubHc-opinion  law,  such 
as  is  in  use  in  Illinois  and  is  being  advocated 
in  Massachusetts.  Moderate  as  is  this  propo- 
sition, it  is  meeting  with  determined  opposition 
from  both  the  Bepubhcan  and  Democratic 
machine  leaders.  These  opponents,  how- 
ever, are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  seeking  to 
overcome  the  issue  by  confusing  it.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  People's  Lobby  campaign  is 
a  determined  effort  bcnng  made  by  the  brewers 
and  the  party  machines  to  make  the  excise 
question  an  issue  in  this  years'  elections  in 
Uie  state. 

In  the  Legislature  this  year  the  Lobby  IhIIs 
for  a  State  public-opinion  law  were  defeated 
by  the  lack  of  four  votes  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, which  had  a  Democratic  majority. 
The  bills  to  establish  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  cities  and  counties  met  the  same 
fate.  Only  one  Republican  and  twenty-six 
Democrats  voted  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum bills  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate  no 
senator  could  be  found  to  introduce  them. 

The  Lobby  bill  for  popular  vote  for  sena- 
tors, which  followed  the  Oregon  plan  closely, 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  passed  a  substitute  measure,  proposed 
by  the  governor  and  fathered  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  Hillery,  to  have  the 
vote  taken  in  the  party  primaries,  in  each 
county  separately,  the  party  candidates  to  be 
pledged  only  to  the  choice  of  the  party  voters 
in  their  own  county.  This  substitute  was 
rejected  by  the  House. 

The  civil-service  bill  urged  by  the  Lobby 
passed  the  Senate  in  emasculated  form,  with 
school  teachers  and  several  other  classes  of 
public  employi^  exempted,  and  was  killed  in 
the  House  by  a  coalition  of  the  Republican 
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and  Democratic  machines,  receiving  only 
fifteen  out  of  sizt^  votes  of  the  a8sembl3rmen. 

The  direct-nomination  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate,  with  three  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats  voting  for  it,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-one  senators.  One  Democrat  who 
dodged  the  vote  is  said  to  be  slated  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

Nobody  could  be  found  in  either  house  to 
introduce  the  Lobby  rule  to  require  a  vote  on 
every  bill  introduced.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  Lobby's  fight,  however,  the  Senate  rules 
were  amended  to  abolish  the  so-called  "sen- 
atorial courtesy"  which  has  ruled  for  years, 
and  to  permit  a  motion  to  relieve  a  committee 
from  further  custody  of  any  bill.  In  the 
House  a  rule  permitting  a  committee  to  be 
relieved  of  a  bill  on  petition  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  members,  was  defeated  by  a  small 
margin  of  votes. 

The  Lobby  bill  for  use  of  a  blanket  ballot, 
as  established  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
separate  party  ballots,  in  general  elections, 
was  beaten  in  the  Senate  with  only  six  Demo- 
<:rats  and  Senator  Colby^(reform  Republican) 
in  its  favor.  A  bill  endorsed  by  the  Lobby, 
requiring  personal  registration  for  all  elections 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  the  speaker, 
and  passed  as  a  Democratic  caucus  measure, 
l>ut  was  killed  in  a  Senate  conmiittee. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  Lobby  early  in  the 


session  that  the  minutes  of  the  House  and 
journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  1906  Legislature 
had  not  been  printed,  the  derk  of  the  last 
Republican  House,  a  Paterson  city  official 
and  Elrie  Railroad  lobbyist,  not  having  written 
up  the  minutes.  BiUs  proposed  by  the  Lobby 
to  have  printed  a  daily  stenographic  legislative 
record,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $25,000,  were  in- 
dorsed by  the  governor,  and  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  although 
the  measures  were  fathered  by  the  Republican 
leader,  they  were  not  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. In  the  House  the  biUs  were  killed  on 
a  vote,  one  unusually  frank  Republican  as- 
semblyman opposing  such  a  record  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  n't  want  his  constituents 
to  know  how  poorly  he  represented  them. 

At  the  opening  of  its  campaign  for  this  faU 
the  Lobby  gave  a  dollar  dinner  in  Newark  on 
May  1st,  at  which  William  J.  Bryan  spoke  on 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  more  than  500 
people  waiting  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hear  him.  The  New  Idea  movement 
in  the  Republican  party  in  the  state,  headed 
by  State  Senator  Everett  Colby  and  Mayor 
Fagan  of  Jersey  City,  has  made  the  initiative 
and  referendum  part  of  its  platform  this 
year,  and  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
the  principle  will  be  made  one  of  the 
planks  in  the  Democratic  state  platform 
this  fall.  Herman  B.  Walusb. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 


Bt  Robbbt  Ttson, 

Seorstary  of  the  Amflrioan  Rroportional  Reprcienf  tion  Laacue. 


SINCE  the  Editor  of  The  Arena,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  of  this  magazine  to 
publish  monthly  the  important  news  of  funda- 
mental forward  movements  in  the  interests 
of  free  and  just  government,  has  arranged 
with  me  to  undertake  the  task  of  furnishing 
the  readers  of  The  Arena  a  monthly  bulletin 
concerning  the  progress  of  reform  in  represen- 
tative metiiods,  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  initial 
issue  I  should  begin  with  some  brief  defini- 
tions of  Proportional  Representation,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  entirely  familiar  with  a 
subject  which  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
•direct-legislation. 


Deflnltioiui. 

The  present  plan  of  decting  representatives 
in  single-member  districts  is  open  to  grave 
objection.  It  disfranchises  nearly  half  the 
voters  at  every  general  election;  it  gives  un- 
due power  to  the  party  organizations,  includ- 
ing a  practical  monopoly  of  nominations;  it 
is  80  uncertain  and  erratic  in  its  operation  as 
to  some  times  allow  a  minority  of  the  voters 
to  elect  a  majority  of  the  representatives;  it 
promotes  bribery;  it  encourages  genymander; 
it  makes  crookedness  too  often  a  factor  of 
success;   it  nourishes  party  hatred,  and  it  is 
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a  system  utterly  unworthy  of  a  progressiye 
people  in  a  scientific  age. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  plan  of 
electing  several  representatives  from  one  large 
electoral  district,  if  the  "block  vote"  be  used; 
that  is,  if  each  elector  may  cast  as  many  equal 
votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled,  and  no 
proportional  modifications  are  introduced. 

Our  objects  then  are  these:  To  destroy 
the  political  monoploy  exercised  by  the  "par^ 
madbine,"  with  its  accompaniments  of  dis- 
franchisement, misrepresentation,  plutocratic 
rule,  gerrymandering,  bribery,  lying,  corrup- 
tion, crookedness,  party  bitterness  and  kindred 
political  evils.  To  substitute  therefor  a  just 
and  proportional  representation  of  all  the 
electors,  thereby  making  ^ery  vote  effective, 
giving  in  the  legislatures  a  true  reflection  of 
public  opinion,  and  permitting  the  election  of 
the  best  men. 

The  means  we  propose  are  the  use  of  a 
reasonable  and  scientific  system  of  voting, 
instead  of  the  present  unfair  and  inefficient 
procedure. 

Methods, — There  are  several  systems  by 
which  the  principle  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation may  be  given  cdOTect  to.  Plural 
electoral  districts,  each  electing  several  mem- 
bers, are  a  necessary  feature.  The  "quota" 
plan  is  usually  employed.  It  means  that  a 
quota  of  the  voters  elects  one  representative. 
For  instance,  in  a  seven-member  district,  any 
one-seventh  of  the  voters  could  elect  one 
representative,  and  the  other  six-sevenths 
could  not  interfere  with  their  choice.  The 
simplest  plan  is  that  used  in  Japan,  where 
plural  electoral  districts  are  used,  but  each 
voter  has  one  vote  only.  Other  and  more 
complete  systems  are  the  Free  List,  as  used 
in  Switzerland  and  Belgium;  the  Hare  Sys- 
tem,Kas  formerly  used  in  Tasmania;  and  the 
Gove  System,  as  advocated  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Preferential  Vote, — This  is  used  in 
the  election  of  single  officers,  such  as 
a  mayor.  It  is  not  strictly  a  form 
of  Proportional  Representation,  but  b 
akin  thereto,  and  uses  part  of  the  same 
voting  methods.  The  object  of  Preferential 
voting  is  to  encourage  the  free  nomination 
of  candidates  and  to  obtain  always  a  dear 
majority  at  one  balloting,  no  matter  how 
many  candidates  are  running. 

Where  Proportional  Eeprasentation 

is  Used. 

In    Belgium    Proportional    Representation 


has  been  used  since  1900,  for  all  parliamentary 
elections.  The  method  has  proved  a  great 
success.  It  has  given  the  various  political 
parties  fair  representation  according  to  their 
strength,  has  ameliorated  political  rancor, 
lessened  race  bitterness,  and  produced  a 
better  class  of  legislators. 

In  Switzerland,  the  city  of  Berne  and 
several  cantons  use  Proportional  systems, 
with  good  results. 

In  Finland,  the  new  constitution  includes 
Proportional  Representation. 

In  Grermany,  the  system  is  used  in  electing 
members  of  Uie  Commercial  Courts. 

The  empire  of  Japan  elects  the  membera  of 
its  House  of  Commons  on  a  very  simple  plan 
of  Proportional  Representation.  In  electoral 
districts  from  which  several  members  are 
elected,  each  voter  has  one  vote  only.  This 
usually  ^ves  a  true  proportional  result,  but 
not  always.  When  it  does  not,  the  result 
is  not  very  far  astray  from  true  proportional- 
ism. 

ProgrMB  and  Propaganda. 

Tasmania,  an  Australian  state,  used  the 
Hare  system  of  Proportional  Representation 
for  six  elections,  and  the  people  were  well 
pleased.  Then  interested  poHticians  succeeded 
in  abolishing  the  system.  The  government 
which  permitted  this  went  down  in  defeat, 
and  a  new  government  brought  in  a  bill  rees- 
tablishing the  Hare  system.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Lower  House  on  a  practically 
unanimous  vote,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  two  votes!  Therefore, 
it  win  probably  not  be  long  before  Tasmania 
has  a  just  electoral  law  once  more. 

The  reform  b  being  pushed,  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  in  Oregon,  in  Cuba, 
in  England,  in  France,  in  South  Australia, 
in  Sweden,  and  eLsewhere. 

Tha  Pasitian  in  Oregoa. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  in  Oregon 
furnishes  an  especially  striking  instance  of 
the  injustice  of  plurality  elections  for  members 
of  the  l^;islature.  Oregon's  house  of  repre- 
sentatives consists  of  sixty  members.  Fifty- 
nine  of  the  sixty  chosen  last  June  are  Repub- 
licans, while  one  is  a  Democrat.  The  whole 
vote  of  the  state  was,  in  round  numbers, 
96,000,  so  that  every  1,600  voters  are  justly 
entitled  to  a  representative.  On  this  basis 
the  Democrats,  with  80,288  voters,  would  be 
entitled  to  nineteen  members;   the  Socialists 
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with  6,804,  would  be  entitled  to  four  members, 
and  the  Prohibitionists,  with  4,684,  would 
be  entitled  to  three  members,  while  the  Re- 
publicans should  have  the  remaining  thirty- 
four  representatives  instead  of  fifty-nine. 

This  gross  inequality  and  injustice  led  to 
the  starting  of  a  movement  for  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  state  elections;  of 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  has  kindly  kept  me 
fuUy  informed.  Events  have  moved  rapidly. 
On  the  first  of  February,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
regular  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature. 
Senator  Hedges  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution,  No.  6,  which  was  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  use  of 
Proportional  Representation  in  elections  to 
the  legislature.  This  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Writing  on  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  U'Ren 
says,  speaking  for  the  People's  Power  League: 

"Our  experience  in  the  legislature  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we  shaU  get  ahead  more 
rapidly  in  presenting  our  measure  to  the 
people  if  we  include  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  the  method  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciple. I  have  been  asked  invariably  how  we 
were  going  to  accomplish  our  object  and  have 
obtained  hearty  approval  of  the  principle 
since  the  general  method  was  understood. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  present  Propor- 
tional Representation  to  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon by  initiative  petition  in  June  next  year 
as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution." 

The  next  step  in  Oregon  is  to  decide  what 
system  is  to  be  asked  for  by  the  initiative 
petition.  This  is  a  matter  tluEtt  calls  for  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  good  judg- 
ment. Mr.  U'Ren  and  his  friends  are  wdl 
informed  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  satisfactory  result  will  be  arrived 
at,  so  that  the  People's  Power  League.  wiD 
be  able  to  decide  on  and  present  a  simple 
sjTstem  well  adapted  for  Oregon  conditions. 


This  will  insure  the  initiatiye  petition  being 
freely  signed. 

ProBpeeta  Ib  Ouba. 

I  am  greaUy  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
some  very  important  and  encouraging  news 
from  Cuba.  There  is  in  Havana,  connected 
vnth  the  Department  of  State  and  Justice, 
a  representative  body  called  the  law  advisory 
oonmiission,  of  which  O>lonel  Crowder,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  president.  The  conmiission  has  just 
framed  a  new  electoral  law  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  law,  which  in  several  respectSy 
has  not  worked  weU.  This  new  law  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation in  all  municipal  legislative  and 
other  public  dections,  and  embodies  it  in 
an  efficient  and  workable  form,  of  which  I 
have  some  details.  My  information  comes 
direct  from  a  member  of  the  law  advisory 
conunission,  who  permits  me  to  make  this 
announcement,  but  prefers  that  details  should 
be  withheld  untU  the  matter  has  further 
developed. 

In  Great  Britain. 

London,  England,  is  the  headquarters  of 
an  influential  Proportional  Representation 
Society,  which  is  actively  at  work.  Lord 
Avebury  is  president;  Lord  Courtney  is 
chairman  of  committee;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hum- 
phreys, 107  Algernon  road,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
is  honorable  secretary;  and  the  general  com- 
mittee contains  a  long  list  of  influential 
names.  I  shall  give  next  month  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  Engiiah  work,  which  includes 
an  interesting  and  valuaUe  test  election,  in 
which  about  twdve  thousand  electors  took 
part. 

Next  month  I  shall  also  have  news  from 
France  and  other  centers  of  propaganda. 


RoBKRT  Ttbov. 


Toronto,  Cmnadm, 
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COOPERATIVE    NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertson, 

Seoretory  of  the  OoOperatiTa  AMoeuition  of  Amerioa. 


Ottawa  Oonnty,  Ohio. 

THE  OTTAWA  County  Codperative 
Company,  headquarters  at  Rocky 
Ridge,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  June,  1904, 
upon  the  Right-Relationship  League  plan. 
Two  successful  merchants  in  the  town,  who 
were  inspired  by  high  ideals,  turned  over  their 
entire  stocks  of  goods  at  appraised  value,  one 
consisting  of  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  dry- 
goods,  etc.,  and  the  other  being  a  flourishing 
hardware  and  implement  business.  The 
company  has  been  a  success  from  the  start. 
The  first  year  the  members  were  paid  8  per 
cent,  dividend  on  money  invested  and  10  per 
cent,  on  purchases.  The  amount  of  business 
transacted  for  the  year  just  ended  was  $50,000. 

Frederickaborg,  Iowa. 

The  Fredericksbubo  Produce  Associa- 
tion of  Fredericksburg,  Iowa,  has  issued  its 
fifth  annual  report  which  shows  the  business 
for  the  year  ending  March  SI,  1907,  to  be 
$117,000.  They  shipped  co&peratively 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  1S4  car- 
loads of  produce,  and  handled  thousands 
of  bushels  of  oats,  com  and  seed.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  is  1^  per  cent.  The 
members  of  the  association  are  $4,5S1  ahead 
in  profits  saved. 

Dakota  Ooanty,  Minnesota. 

THROuaHOUT  Dakota  county  a  system 
of  cooperative  stores  at  the  chief  trading 
points  is  being  established.  This  plan  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  success  already 
achieved  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  success  of 
the  elevator  companies,  the  cooperative  store 
companies,  insurance  companies,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Star  Telephone  Company  have 
made  the  farmers  eager  to  purchase  stock 
in  cooperative  concerns. 

Oo-operative  Department  Store  in 
Washington. 

A  LARGE  number  of  government  employes 


in  Washington  have  organized  themselves 
under  the  name  of  "Government  Clerks' 
Cooperative  Guild,*'  and  propose  to  estab- 
lish a  general  department  store  to  be  patron- 
ized exclusively  by  government  clerks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  amount  of  cap- 
italization will  be  $250,000,  at  $10  per  share, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
to  the  25,000  clerks  on  duty  in  this  city.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  to  compete  with  local  mer- 
chants by  price-cutting  but  to  charge  the 
current  prices  and  distribute  any  profits  as 
dividends  to  the  stockholders. 


Oo-operative  Hotel  Supply  Company. 

Proprietors  of  large  hotels  and  restau- 
rants of  New  York  city  are  considering  the 
organization  of  a  cooperative  corporation 
which  will  deal  in  all  kinds  of  hotel  and 
restaurant  supplies.  It  is  expected  that  a 
company  with  $10,000,000  capital  will  be 
organized.  Stock  in  this  corporation  wiU  be 
sold  only  to  proprietors  of  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. 


New  England  Farming. 

A  NOVEL  and  most  interesting  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston  this  spring  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  under  the 
name  of  "New  England  Conference  on  Rural 
Progress."  About  twenty-five  leaders  in  ag- 
ricultural matters  were  present,  including 
presidents  and  professors  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  representatives  of  the  state 
granges,  boards  of  agriculture  and  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction,  and  various 
other  leaders  in  the  work  of  civic  betterment. 
Throughout  the  conference  a  great  deal  of 
of  emphasis  was  placed  upon  cooperative 
effort,  between  the  farmers  as  individuals 
and  between  the  state  colleges  and  various 
agricultural  bureaus  as  organizations,  and 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  such  con* 
certed    action.    Tlie    work    of   the    granges 
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along  cooperative  lines  was  especially  com- 
mended. It  was  predicted  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  working  of  small  farms; 
consolidation  and  combination  will  prevail, 
and  the  farmers  wiD  be  organized  for  business 
co5peration. 

New  Oo-operative  Elevator  Oompany. 

The  co-oPERATiyE  elevator  movement,  a 
brief  account  of  which  was  published  in  Thb 
Arena  for  April,  is  rapidly  growing  in  Iowa. 
It  is  reported  that  there  have  been  fifty  co5p- 
erative  societies  formed  this  year,  and  there 
are  now  over  200  active  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  in  the  state.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  $2,000,000  are  invested  in  coopera- 
tive concerns  by  the  farmers  in  Iowa  idone. 
The  latest  added  to  the  list  is  one  at  Wells- 
burg,  where  a  company  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  third  levator 
will  be  erected  at  that  place  by  the  new  com- 
pany. 


Northwestern  Goal  and  Dock  Oompany. 

Various  cooperative  levators  and  cream- 
eries in  the  Northwest  have  organized  coop- 
eratively to  supply  fuel  to  their  own  concerns. 
Their  company  is  known  as  the  Northwestern 
Cooperative  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  and 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  A  large 
coal  dock  to  cost  $100,000  wiU  be  built  at 
Ashland,  Wisconsin,  for  which  the  dock  site 
of  the  Keystone  Lumber  Company,  com- 
prising a  frontage  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
on  the  bay  shore,  has  been  acquired,  and  it 
'is  expected  that  the  plant  now  to  be  erected 
will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  coal  from  the 
lower  lakes  some  time  in  August. 

The  Besnrrection  of  The  "0.  B.  U." 

Some  of  the  people  who  lost  some  of  their 
savings  in  the  famous  "Cash  Buyers'  Union" 
of  Chicago,  through  the  alleged  peculations 
of  Julius  Kahn,  have  incorporated  another 
**Cash  Buyers'  Union,"  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000.  They  intend  to  carry  on  a  cooper- 
ative mail-order  business  and  try  to  win  back 
what  they  lost  through  Kahn's  mismanage- 
ment and  dishonesty. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
The  Co-operattve  Store  Company  has  been 


organised  at  AUiance,  Ohio,  by  about  400 
railroad  men  and  machinists,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000  tp  fight  a  combination  in 
that  city  of  milk,  meat  and  grocery  dealers. 
Commodities  will  be  furnished  stockholders 
at  cost,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  operating  ex- 
penses. 


Viborg,  Bonth  Dakota. 

The  farmebs  of  Viborg,  South  Dakota, 
have  organized  one  of  the  largest  farmers' 
mercantile  cooperative  associations  in  that 
state.  The  company  has  a  capitalisation  of 
$50,000. 


Hillyard,  Washington. 

The  Hiixtard  Cooperative  Company  of 
ELiUyard,  Washington,  has  just  finished  a  very 
successful  year.  They  have  a  fine  brick  store^ 
the  second  floor  of  which  is  used  as  a  large 
hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  whidi 
they  are  paying  $75  a  month  on  the  building 
and  loan  plan.  During  the  year  they  did  a 
business  of  $01,800,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Rochdale 
stores  they  carried  on  a  credit  business  which 
cost  them  $2,220,  during  the  three  years  that 
they  have  been  organised,  they  have  paid  an 
average  of  IS  per  cent,  premium  on  paid-up 
stock  and  also  5  per  cent,  rebate  on  all 
members'  purchases. 

Hatton,  Washington. 

In  Hatton,  Washington,  there  is  a  new 
cooperative  grocery  organization,  stock  in 
which  is  owned  exdusively  by  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity.  Nearly.  $9,000  of  the  capital 
stock  has  been  subscribed.  It  is  planned  to 
handle  only  staple  lines  of  groceries  at  first 
and  to  handle  more  general  lines  as  the 
demand  increases. 


Skamania,  Washington. 

A  co-operattve  telephone  company  at 
Skamania,  Washington,  recently  installed  a 
cabinet  switchboard  which  will  aooommo- 
date  1,000  telephones.  Cooperative  tele- 
phones are  becoming  very  popular  among 
the  farmers  in  this  district. 


Mill  Valley,  Washington. 
Early  this  spring  the  MiU  Valley  Roch- 
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dale  Company  opened  a  promising  store 
which  carries  a  complete  line  of  fancy  and 
staple  groceries,  tinware,  wood  and  willow 
ware.  The  first  day's  sales  amounted  to  9200 
which  was  oonsiderod  a  great  starter. 

Edwall,  Washington. 

The  fabmsbs  about  Edwall  have  formed 
an  elevator  company,  and  the  capital  stock 
of  910,000  is  fully  subscribed. 


Ennmslaw,  Washington. 

The  uttlb  town  of  Enumdaw,  Washing- 
ton, mentioned  in  the  May  Abena,  has  such 
a  large  number  of  its  institutions  organized 
ootfperatiyely  that  it  ranks  among  the  first 
in  co5peratiye  effort  eren  among  our  western 
towns.  They  have  a  coSperatiye  creameiy, 
a  fruit  cannery  and  telephone  lines,  besides 
a  oottperatiye  store.  The  ninth  annual  rqx>rt 
of  their  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany shows  a  total  membership  of  1271. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  January  1, 
1907,  was  $040,500;  losses  paid,  9220.  The 
cost  of  insurance  in  this  company  for  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence  has  been  about 
80  per  cent,  of  stock  company  rates. 

La  Vema,  OaUfomia. 

The  banchebs  in  and  about  La  Verne, 
California,  have  a  most  successful  coSpera- 
tiye  organisation  known  as  the  LaVeme 
Land  &  Water  Company,  which  carries  on 
the  irrigation  of  a  large  territory  covering 
about  41  square  miles.  This  r^on  is  de- 
voted exdusivdy  to  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits. 
During  the  past  ten  years  9225,000  have  been 
expended  in  the  devdopment  of  its  irrigation 
systems.  Last  year  805  carloads  of  fruit 
were  shipped  from  this  district. 

Harrington,  Washington. 

The  Habbington  Rochdale  Mercantile 
Association  has  been  organised  in  Sburing- 
ton,  Washington,  with  a  capital  of  925,000 
fully  subscribed. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Abticleb  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
for  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  and 
Supply  Company  of  Omaha.    It  is  incorpor- 


ated for  91,000,000  and  already  has  a  paid- 
up  stock  of  9200,000. 

N.  0.  Nalaon  at  Oakland. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufaduring  Co» 
pany,  an  account  of  whose  recent  ooSpoi* 
tive  dividends  of  9200,000  was  given  in  tk 
May  Abena,  has  established  a  large  bnad 
at  Oakland,  California. 


Oe-operative  Dalirary  System. 

The  bxtfchebs  of  Battle  Creek*  MS^ip", 
and  also  those  of  Fremont,  Ohio»  have  adoplel 
a  cooperative  plan  of  delivering  meat  to  thdr 
patrons,  their  primary  object  being  econoof 
of  expenses.  Flint,  Michigan,  is  also  aboit 
to  adopt  this  system. 

Santa  Panla,  Oalifomia. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  At 
Santa  Paula,  California,  Coi^>erative  Aas- 
dation,  the  manager  reported  an  increase  d 
over  9ll>000  in  volume  of  busineea  over  oj 
previous  year.  An  annual  dividend  of  19 
per  cent,  was  declared,  this  being  the  ^efen& 
year  that  such  dividend  has  been  paid. 

Tnlara  Meat  Market. 

A  co-oPEBATiVE  meat  market  has  beei 
incorporated  at  Tulare,  California,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  conduct  a  wholesale  and  r^ail 
butcher  business  and  also  to  deal  in  live  stock 
of  all  kinds.    Membership  fee  is  940. 

Lumber  Company  in  Minneaota. 

The  Lake  Mills  Codperative  Lumber 
Company,  Minnesota,  reports  a  paid-op 
capital  of  92,020.  Its  assets  are  aa  fdlowi: 
real  estate  94,000;  lumber  stock,  $8,000; 
accounts  receivable,  9ll»000;  undivided  sur- 
plus, 94,000.  During  its  15  yean  of  exis- 
tence the  company  has  sold  9005,000  wordi 
of  lumber  and  has  paid  out  912,000  in  divi- 
dends. 


Ann  Arbor  Professors. 

The  pbofessobs  of  the  University  of  Midb- 
igan  propose  to  start  a  co5perative  store 
similar  to  that  of  the  students'  co5perative 
organization  which  has  been  running  veiy 
successfully  for  two  years. 
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Green  Menntaiii,  Iowa. 

A  PABncuLikBLT  successful  codperatiye 
elevator  is  reported  from  Green  Mountain. 
Iowa.  During  the  ten  months  of  its  existence 
it  has  handled  more  than  840,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  although  it  started  with  part  of  its 
capital  borrowed,  it  has  paid  off  its  debt  and 
has  a  surplus  of  $8,000  in  its  treasury. 


Mitchell  Oonnty,  Iowa. 

The  MrrcHELL  Coimtj  Co5pei^tiye  As- 
sociation which  deals  in  lumb^  and  coal, 
stated  at  their  annual  meeting  the  amount  of 
their  resources  to  be  oyer  $11,000;  surplus, 
$1,500;  total  amount  of  business  transacted, 
$84^000. 


Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

The  Farmers'  Eleyator  and  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Eagle  Groye,  Iowa,  which  does  a 
laige  grain  and  coal  business,  shows  its  total 
resources  to  be  $28,000.  During  the  year 
$785  were  paid  in  diyidends,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  fund  of  $8,000. 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Boone,  Iowa,  has  a  Farmers'  Eleyator  and 
liye  Stock  Company  which  for  the  year 
ending  March  81,  1907,  transacted  $194,000 
worth  of  business. 


Oaledonia,  Michigan,  Ck>al  Mine. 

The  Caledonia  coal  mine  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  which  is  the  only 
coSperatiye  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  has  been  such  a  success  that  the 
company  has  broken  ground  for  what  will  be 
the  largest  coal  producer  in  the  state. 


Oo-operatira  Flour  Mill. 

The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sweet,  Idaho,  haye  organised  a  co5peratiye 
flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of  50  barrels  a  day. 
It  is  run  by  water-power  and  cost  $10,000. 


SimoBton,  Tannessee. 
The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 


tiye  Union  of  Tennessee,  which  co5perates 
in  the  sale  of  cotton  and  farm  products,  has 
organised  a  co5peratiye  store  at  Simonton, 
Tennessee,  known  as  the  "Farmers'  Coop- 
eratiye  Company,"  capital  stock,  $15,000. 


Saline,  Michigan. 

The  SAiiDTE  Co5peratiye  Company  of 
Saline,  Michigan,  was  organized  about  one 
year  ago  with  15  charter  members.  At 
present  the  membership  has  been  increased 
to  80.  During  the  first  year  their  profits 
were  40  per  cent,  on  par  yalue  of  stock. 
Trade  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  about  to  seek  larger  quarters  and 
better  facilities. 


Massachnsetts  Oo-oparativa  Baaka. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
bank  commissioner  giyes  a  most  successful 
showing  for  the  codperatiye  banks  of  the  state 
for  the  year  ending  October  81, 1906.  There 
are  188  of  these  banks  in  Massachusetts  with 
assets  of  $42,600,000,  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
which  is  loaned  to  members  of  the  associations 
on  their  homes.  The  increase  in  the  assets 
of  the  banks  during  the  year  was  about 
$4,000,000,  the  largest  in  their  history.  They 
now  haye  104,482  members,  an  increase  <rf 
9,195  during  Uie  year.  Their  expense  ratio 
for  the  year  was  about  .48  per  cent.,  while 
the  expense  ratio  of  all  the  local  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  United  States  in  1905 
was  .87  per  cent.,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Massachusetts  codperatiye  banks 
are  being  yeiy  economically  conducted. 


Oo-operativa  Finance  in  New  Tark. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Banks  for 
New  York  reports  for  the  year  1906,  262 
codperatiye  banks  or  building  and  loan  as90- 
(nations  in  the  state,  assets  $48,500,000,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 
The  expense  ratio  of  banks  is  limited  in  New 
York  state  to  2}  per  cent.  The  operating 
expenses  of  the  codperatiye  banks  was  .75 
per  cent,  while  the  national  banks  exceeded 
the  l^;al  limit  their  expenses  being  2.56  per 
cent. 
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I. 

THIS  work,  dealing  with  the  miserables 
of  our  society  almost  as  yividlj  as 
Hugo  dealt  with  the  same  class  in  his  master- 
piece, is  the  most  important  novel,  considered 
i^m  the  view-point  of  ethics,  that  has  ap- 
peared this  year.  It  is  as  strong  in  moral 
value^  as  compelling  in  its  message,  and  as 
true  to  present-day  conditions  as  were  the 
great  works  of  Charles  Dickens  which  un- 
covered the  evil  conditions  of  London  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Turn  of  the  Balance  is  vividly  realistic 
— almost  as  much  so  as  are  the  best  works  of 
Zola;  but  it  is  free — entirely  fr«e — from  the 
danming  blot  on  the  great  Frenchman's 
work.  Here  is  none  of  the  grossness  or  sen- 
sualism that  so  marked  and  marred  Zola's 
powerful  creations  and  made  them  dangerous 
reading  for  the  morally  weak  or  the  viciously 
inclined. 

The  Turn  of  the  Balance  is  a  tragedy  of 
colossal  proportions.  But  is  it  true?  That 
is  the  question  over  which  the  battle  will  be 
fought.  When  Dickens  exposed  the  terrible 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  English  life. 
he  raised  a  storm  of  protest.  It  was  denied 
that  his  presentations  were  true.  On  every 
hand  the  reading  public  was  assured  that  his 
pictures  were  gross  exaggerations — merely 
grotesque  caricatures  of  conditions  which 
existed.  But  the  great  novelist  had  the  facts 
on  his  side.  His  pictures  v)ere  true,  and  his 
method  of  uncovering  them  was  so  direct, 
forcible,  sincere  and  convincing  that  he 
aroused  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  nation 
and  led  men  to  investigate  the  treatment  of 
the  orphans,  the  paupers,  those  in  prison  for 
debt,  and  others  in  the  great  under-world  of 
society  with  the  result  that  a  revolutionary 
reform  was  inaugurated,  as  far-reaching  as 
it  was  beneficent  in  character. 

When  Upton  Sinclair  had  prepared  his 
novel.  The  Jungle,  uncovering  the  conditions 
which  he  had  found  by  personal  investigation 
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to  exist  in  the  beef-paddng  industryy  mock 
of  the  story  was  so  increcuble  in  rhmrmMm 
that  the  publishers  refused  to  oonaider  ^ 
volume  until  they  had  sent  an  attxmicy  to 
Chicago  to  personally  investigate  the  budk 
This  lawyer,  after  two  weda  of  .carefull|y 
looking  into  the  evidence  on  whidi  the  aHaj 
was  based,  said  to  the  publiahen:  ^'IVnri 
the  book.  You  will  be  safe  in  doing  so." 
But  when  it  appeared,  the  conservative  and 
conventional  press  no  less  than  the  interali 
whose  evil  work  was  exposed,  strove  first  to 
ignore  and  then  to  discredit  the  story.  As  is 
the  case  of  Dickens,  so  with  Sinclair,  the 
public  was  assured  that  the  story  was  ai 
absurd  as  it  was  revolting  and  impossiUe. 
One  great  weekly  journal,  usually  very  pro- 
gressive in  character,  declared  that  the  ex- 
aggerations were  so  great  that  the  authoc^i 
purpose  must  be  defeated.  Tliis  was  nito 
'the  claim,  it  is  said,  that  was  made  by  dw 
heads  of  the  government  department  who  had 
the  inspection  of  meat  in  charge,  t^n^  the 
Illinois  politicians  at  Washington  were  vocif- 
erous in  denouncing  the  work  as  a  slander 
on  a  great  industry.  We  imagine  that  no 
one  was  more  astonished  at  the  report  d 
the  conmiittee  appointed  by  the  President  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Thi 
Jungle  than  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself;  but 
that  investigation  proved  the  truth  of  the  facts 
that  had  been  brought  out  so  clearly  that  it 
only  required  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  publish  all  the  evidence  which 
had  come  before  the  conmiittee,  instead  ol 
only  the  things  the  conmiissioners  personally 
saw  in  hastily  passing  through  the  works, 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Beveridge  rider 
through  the  hostile  Senate. 

So  with  this  book.  The  machine  politicians 
and  the  conventional  and  conservative  uphold- 
ers of  the  materialistic  ideals  dominant  at  pres- 
ent will  claim  that  this  work  is  an  exaggeration 
of  facts,  vicious  because  untrue.  But  Mr. 
Whitlock's  book  is  the  child  of  a  dear  brain 
and  a  warm  heart.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a 
soul  full  of  the  love  that  made  the  life  of 
Christ  the  most  sublime  embodiment  of  the 
divine  afflatus  the  earth  has  ever  seen.    It  is 
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a  book  that  would  have  made  glad  the  great 
heart  of  the  Golden  Rule  mayor  of  Toledo, 
the  noble  predecessor  of  Mr.  Whitlock,  and 
he  who  reads  the  last  pages  of  The  Turn  of 
the  Balance  wiD  realize  how  deeply  the  life, 
example  and  teachings  of  Samud  M.  Jones 
have  been  impressed  on  the  life  of  the  author 
of  this  powerful  novel. 

u. 

• 

Two  typical  families  occupy  a  large  place 
in  the  for^roimd  of  the  story,  as  do  also  two 
young  lawyers  who  are  equally  typical  in 
character.  One  of  these,  John  Blades,  the 
ambitious  young  prosecuting  attorney,  is 
wonderfully  well  drawn.  He  represents  a 
class  of  men  in  public  life,  unhappily  very 
conmion  since  the  materialism  of  present 
business  life  has  in  so  large  a  way  dominated 
the  public  conscience.  His  ambition  is  to 
convict  every  person  who  is  suspected  of 
crime  that  he  can  bring  before  the  courts. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  accused 
is  guflty,  the  multitudinous  modifying  and 
extenuating  circumstances  that  are  often 
present,  and  the  difference  between  acci- 
dental offenders  or  victims  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  professional  criminab,  are 
taken  little  into  consideration  by  John  Eades. 
He  is  ambitious  to  win  as  many  cases  as  pos- 
sible, as  that  means  increased  popularity  and 
political  prestige.  He  uses  the  court  as  a 
vast  machinery,  and  in  his  hands  justice  is 
not  only  blind,  but  lacking  in  intelligent  dis- 
cernment, and  thus  often  becomes  the  incar- 
nation of  injustice,  as,  owing  to  the  blind, 
machine4ike  action  of  her  representative,  the 
weak  victim  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but 
whose  whole  previous  life  has  been  honorable 
and  law-abiding,  receives  condemnation 
which  results  in  the  blasting  of  all  future 
life — acondenmationthat  virtually  consigns  the 
chance  offender  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  crime. 

The  other  young  lawyer,  Gordon  Marriott, 
has  not  surrendered  the  higher  for  the  lower. 
He  has  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
the  sentiments  of  justice,  the  ideal  of  right, 
regardless  of  personal  advancement  or  selfish 
interests,  and  during  the  story  he  battles 
against  the  brutal  and  essentially  unjust  ele- 
ments in  the  machinery  of  law  and  the  prison 
system,  which  so  often  increase  the  criminal 
element  in  society. 

The  two  typical  families  of  the  romance, 
the  Wards  and  the  Koemers,  represent  the 
wealthy   and   the    poor.      Mr.    Ward    is  a 


broker,  a  man  of  large  means,  conducting  his 
business  along  lines  that  are,  conventionally 
considered,  strictly  honorable.  His  son  Dick 
has  been  petted  and  coddled  from  early  youth 
by  his  shallow  mother  and  indulgent  father. 
He  has  grown  to  manhood  the  victim  of  every 
kind  of  youthful  excess.  He  drinks,  gambles 
and  is  impure;  yet  at  every  step  he  is  de- 
fended by  the  indiscreet  mother  whose  heart 
is  hard  and  relentless  toward  all  unfortunates 
and  all  offenders  outside  of  her  own  narrow 
home  circle.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  well- 
drawn  representative  of  the  frivolous,  selfish 
egoist  of  present-day  society  life.  She  is 
wrapped  up  in  self  and  in  her  *8on.  Her 
chief  concern  is  to  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  a  hoUow  and  soulless  society. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  and  heroine  of  the 
story,  is  by  nature  a  fine,  true-hearted  girl, 
whose  character  has  been  dwarfed  and  de- 
formed by  the  false  and  artificial  conditions 
that  have  environed  her,  but  who  ever  reaches 
out  for  something  better  and  nobler  to  satisfy 
the  deathless  hunger  of  her  soul. 

Her  beautiful  Uttle  maid,  Gusta  Koemer, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  hard-working  German 
laborer,  who  early  in  the  story,  after  more 
than  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  for  the 
railroad  company,  sustains  a  serious  injury 
by  being  run  over  by  an  engine.  One  of 
Us  legs  has  to  be  amputated  and  he  is  there- 
fore rendered  a  permanent  invalid.  Gusta  is 
a  bright,  beautiful,  shallow  child,  with  a  pas- 
sion for  beautiful  things  and  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  rich;  but  she  is  good  at  heart, 
though  weak;  a  chOd  of  the  people,  no 
stronger  or  weaker  than  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  girls  in  similar  conditions  of  life 
to-day. 

Another  member  of  the  Koemer  family  is 
Archie,  the  son.  He  has  entered  the  army 
and  has  served  in  the  Philippines,  where  he 
won  a  medal  for  good  marksmanship.  But 
as  war  is  legal  murder  and  as  such  is  essen- 
tially brutalizing  in  its  subtle  influence  over 
the  mind,  so  the  profession  of  soldier,  taking 
men  out  of  the  ranks  of  useful  employment, 
is  morally  disintegrating,  and  Archie  Koerner 
returns  from  the  Philippines  weakened  in  his 
moral  fiber  and  having  lost  his  aptitude  for 
steady,  industrious  labor.  He  b^mes  the 
hero  of  a  company  of  somewhat  lawless 
youths  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  and 
from  yielding  to  one  temptation  advances  on 
the  downward  path  untU  he  is  arrested  as 
one  of  a  company  of  boys  charged  with  steals 
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ing  a  box  of  sardines.  He  has  now  reached 
the  turning  point  and  is  ready  to  withdraw 
from  his  life  of  indolence  with  its  downward 
pressure  towards  crime.  His  salvation  calls 
for  discipliiie  under  morally  wholesome  sur- 
roundings. Civilization  thrusts  him  into  a 
vile  cell  and  environs  him  with  degrading 
influences.  When  he  is  tried  and  convicted 
on  circumstantial  evidence,  he  is  imprisoned 
with  a  hardened  criminal,  a  professional  safe- 
breaker.  Here  he  lives  in  a  criminal  atmos* 
phere  and  is  daily,  hourly,  schooled  in  crime, 
with  the  natural  result  that  when  once  re- 
leased from  prison  and  finding  the  door  of 
his  home  closed  against  him,  he  becomes  the 
companion  of  his  prison-mate  and  embarks 
in  a  life  of  crime. 

The  disablement  of  the  father  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  son  are  followed  by  the  ruin  of 
the  beautiful  girl  by  Dick  Ward,  who  con- 
signs her  to  the  social  hell. 

The  story  opens  in  the  Wards'  home. 
The  two  young  lawyers  are  striving  for  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
but  the  masterful  young  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, with  a  brilliant  future  opening  before 
him,  seems  to  have  all  the  advantages  on  his 
side.  He  is  a  strict  conformist  to  social 
usages  and  a  great  stickler  for  the  letter  of 
the  law.  One  of  the  clerks  in  Mr.  Ward's 
establishment,  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
during  a  sudden  rise  in  stocks,  has  embez- 
zled a  sum  from  Mr.  Ward  which  he  has 
lost  in  speculation.  It  is  his  first  offense. 
He  has  been  a  faithful,  honorable,  capable 
and  efficient  young  man.  He  is  the  support 
of  an  invalid  mother — her  sole  support.  But 
in  this  moment  of  weakness  he  has  yielded  to 
temptation.  He  pleads  for  leniency.  Mr. 
Ward  has  it  in  his  power  to  let  the  youth  have 
another  trial,  but  the  district  attorney  insists 
on  his  playing  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  and 
appearing  against  the  youth  in  the  courts. 
This  he  does.  The  boy  is  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The  mother's  sup- 
port is  withdrawn  and  the  crushing  blow 
which  comes  with  the  conviction  causes  her 
death.  The  youth,  after  his  term  in  the  pen- 
itentiary, emerges  with  the  prison  pallor  on 
his  face.  He  is  alone  in  the  world.  He  finds 
it  impossible  to  get  employment  of  any  kind 
with  his  record  staring  him  in  the  face.  He 
begs  ineffectively.  He  is  soon  lost  in  the 
dark  abyss. 

In  the  course  of  time  Dick  Ward,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  a  bank,  embezzles  a  large 


sum,  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
imfortunate  employ^  of  his  father  had  hy- 
pothecated. The  banker,  in  the  interests  of 
law  and  order,  gives  the  facts  to  the  district 
attorney,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  father 
promptly  offers  restitution  for  the  mon^,  and 
that  the  bank^  himself  is  found  to  be  en- 
gaged in  criminal  practices,  Dick  Ward  goes 
nee. 

Surrounded  by  the  tragedies,  the  hoUow- 
ness  and  the  ghastly  injustice  which  confront 
her  at  every  turn,  Elizabeth  Ward  gropes 
toward  the  light.  She  vainly  struggles  to  do 
something  by  working  with  the*  associated 
charities,  only  to  find  out  what  a  farce  mudi 
of  that  work  is.  ''Organized,"  as  she  wcffl 
puts  it,  "not  to  hdp  the  poor,  but  to  help  the 
rich  to  forget  the  poor,  to  keep  the  poor  at  a 
distance,  where  they  can't  reproach  you  and 
prick  your  conscience.  The  Organized  Chai^ 
ities  b  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
worthy rich." 

Meanwhile  poor  old  Koemer  has  learned 
that  a  rich  corporation  can  usually  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  and  equity.  He  is  foii^t 
.at  every  step  in  his  attempt  to  get  damages 
for  an  accident  which  clearly  r^ulted  from 
the  railroad's  disregard  of  le^  requirements. 
When  finally  he  wins  in  the  lower  court,  the 
case  is  appealed  and  carried  up  until  it  reaches 
judges  who  have  long  been  corporation  at- 
torneys, and  in  the  end  the  old  man  is  denied 
justice. 

Archie  Koemer,  through  the  continued  in- 
fluence of  evil  associates,  the  pressure  of 
society,  and  the  injustice  and  shortsightedness 
on  the  part  of  the  courts,  is  pressed  steadily 
downward  in  his  career  of  crime.  Finally 
a  horrible  murder  is  committed — a  murder 
with  which  the  young  man  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  But  as  the  police  are  poweriess 
to  find  any  clue  to  the  real  offender,  and  as 
the  papers  are  clamoring  against  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  for  its  inefficiency,  the  chief 
of  police  insists  upon  the  offidids  arresting 
someone  at  once.  Archie  has  recentiy  come 
out  of  prison,  and  an  officer  of  the  courts, 
who  from  the  very  first  has  hounded  him, 
knowing  he  b  out  of  prison,  believes  he  will 
visit  his  mother;  so  he  lies  in  wait  for  him 
and  finally  gives  him  chase.  The  boy,  afler 
eluding  the  officer  for  a  time,  is  finally 
trapped  and  surrounded  by  the 
Caught  at  bay  and  exasperated  by  the  taunts 
of  his  nemesis,  the  boy  shoots  the  oflfeer. 
John  Eades,  in  order  to  get  the  youth  eleo- 
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trocuted,  uses  the  horrible  murder  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  althou^^  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  youth  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  murder.  In  this  way 
he  succeeds  in  gaining  his  end.  The  boy  is 
sentenced  and  electrocuted. 

All  these  tragic  things  are  told  simply  but 
with  great  power,  whOe  the  story  of  Archie 
is  made  the  occasion  for  lifting  the  veil  and 
revealing  the  inferno  of  criminality  to  be 
found  in  our  great  cities  and  the  strug^e  of 
the  forces  of  law  against  the  exOes  of  society, 
when  the  government  forces  and  the  pillars 
of  society  are  not  in  partnership  wiik  the 
democracy  of  darkness. 

Through  the  story  runs  the  strong  love 
interest  in  the  wooing  of  Elizabeth  by  John 
Eades  and  Gordon  Marriott;  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  gradual  development  of 
the  character  of  the  girl  is  unfolded,  as  she 
passes  from  the  darlmess  into  the  light  and 
experiences  a  spiritual  awakening,  with  the 


result  that  she  drifts  from  the  influence  of 
Eades  and  moves  naturally  toward  Grordon 
Marriott,  who  so  finely  personifies  the  con- 
science-guided man,  the  chUd  of  the  hi^^er 
law,  the  servant  of  a  dawning  civilization  in 
which  justice  shall  mean  more  than  an  idle 
word  and  love  shall  be  the  master-spirit  of 
Hfe. 

The  story,  at  once  so  powerful,  gloomy 
and  profoundly  disquieting,  ends  in  the  sun- 
shine in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  its  nobler  char- 
acters. 

The  book  is  as  strong  and  purposeful  as 
The  Jungle^  and  as  litmiture  it  is  a  more 
finished  creation.  It  is  a  distinctly  great 
novel,  presenting  a  vivid  and  effective  pic- 
ture of  the  miserables  of  our  social  order, — 
the  weak,  the  imfortunate,  the  helpless  and 
the  criminals.  But  it  is  instinct  with  moral 
idealism  that  is  redemptive  in  character;  it 
shadows  forth  the  larger  life;  it  palpitates 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
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TO  ONE  who  has  fdlowed  th^  progress 
of  the  new  psychology  and  psychic 
science  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  attitude 
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of  the  public  are  very  interesting.  Thirfy 
jeais  ago  spiritualism  was  a  flourishing  re- 
ligion. It  had  a  well-sustained  and  vigor- 
ously aggressive  press,  a  large  and  growing 
literature  and  a  number  of  well-attended 
societies.  But  at  that  time  the  scientific 
worid  and  the  church  were  aggressive  and 
all  but  a  unit  in  their  uncompromising  hos- 
tility. When  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and 
Professor  William  Crookes,  after  long  per- 
sonal investigation  of  psydiical  phenomena 
were  forced  to  accept  the  claims  of  the  spir- 
itualistic hypothesis,  th^  were  almost  ostra- 
cized for  a  time  by  the  scientific  and  literary 
world.  The  church  was  as  hostile  and  intol- 
erant as  was  the  great  majority  of  the  evolu- 
tionary and  materialistic  scientists.  After 
a  period  of  almost  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  face  of  bitter  and  combined  opposition, 
spiritualism  as  an  organised  religious  move- 
ment began  rapidly  to  decline.  This  was 
doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  spirit- 
ualism had  no  creed  and  no  compact 
organization  in  a  time  when  the  current  of 
society  had  set  stron^^y  in  favor  of  united, 
cooperated  and  dose  organizations.  It  in- 
sisted on  the  largest  possible  liberty  for  the 
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indiTidual,  and  in  this  respect  resembled  that 
other  great  liberal  religious  organization 
idiich  arose  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy — 
Unitarianism,  a  church  but  loosely  held  to- 
gether and  with  no  special  creed.  Both 
these  organizations  represented  decentraliza- 
tion in  a  period  when  a  strong  current  had  set 
in  in  favor  of  centralization.  Consequently 
as  organizations  both  have  largely  waned, 
but  the  influence  of  their  theories  and  views 
has  probably  more  largely  pb-meated  the 
thinking  element  of  society,  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  than  any  other  distinctive  religious 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Spir- 
itualism was  also  greatly  handicapped  and 
weakened  by  the  unquestioning  credulity  of 
many  of  its  followers  and  the  unscientific  at- 
titude taken  by  some  of  its  leading  papers, 
which  were  often  found  defending  psychics 
or  mediums  that  had  been  exposed  and 
whose  actions  were  certainly  on  many  occa- 
sions of  the  most  questionable  character. 

While,  however,  spiritualism  as  an  organ- 
ized religious  body  began  to  wane,  the  interest 
in  psychical  phenomena  from  without  was 
immensely  stimulatect  by  the  serious  investi- 
gations of  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons who  in  many  instances  began  their  inves- 
tigations for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  the  alleged  phenomena,  when  not  fraud, 
were  susceptible  of  explanation  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  telepathy.  These  investigators 
usually  soon  encountered  phenomena  which 
could  not  be  explained  on  either  of  the  above 
hypotheses. 

Finally  the  English  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
the  more  thoughtful  scientists^  of  Great 
Britain,  Europe  and  America,  was  organized, 
and  this  body,  with  its  American  branch,  has 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  steadily,  persistently 
and  uninterrupedly  prosecuted  its  research  in 
the  most  scientific  and  painstaking  manner. 
Among  its  active  members  have  been  many 
of  the  foremost  psychologists,  physical  scien- 
tists and  acute  investigators  in  various  special 
lines — men  like  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir 
William  Crookes,  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  Ce- 
sare  Lombroso,  and  Professor  William  James. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  investigations  of 
this  society  attracted  world-wide  attention 
among  the  more  thoughtful  people.  William 
£.  Gladstone,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  this  society: 
"It  is  the  most  important  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  world  to-day — by  far  the 


most  important."  And  to-day  we  find  a 
laige  and  constantly  growing  number  of 
tiiinkers  of  the  first  rank  in  every  land  gmaf 
the  most  earnest  consideration  to  this  subject: 
while  the  great  number  of  extrem^y  abk 
books  that  are  appearing  almost  montUf 
from  the  presses  of  the  leading  Itouaes,  dealiiig 
with  this  subject,  speaks  in  an  eloquent  msn- 
ner  of  the  growing  popular  interest. 

Thus  to-day  we  are  confronted  by  a  ccmdi- 
tion  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  thtt 
which  prevailed  from  1850  to  1880.  It  wiD 
be  remembered  that  Victor  Hugo  s/eventf 
criticized  the  intolerance  of  scioioe  in  the 
presence  of  psychical  research,  and  some  of 
the  leading  spiritualists  of  thirty  years  ago 
earnestly  strove  to  show  the  religious  leadefB 
that  with  the  steady  advance  of  a  soul-dead- 
ening materialism  in  society  and  even  in  the 
church,  religion  would  find  in  psychic  i^ie- 
nomena  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Religious  leaden 
at  that  time,  however,  were  not  in  a  mood 
apparently  to  accept  this  suggestion,  but 
today  we  find  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
clergy  to  join  in  scientific  investigations  of  a 
phenomenon  which  promises  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  attempt  to  beat  back  the  forces 
of  materialism. 

We  have  before  us  four  very  notable  vol- 
umes which  have  recently  reached  our  oflBce 
for  review,  and  which  well  represent  the 
growing  interest  in  psychical  research.  The 
first  which  we  shall  notice  is  The  P^ycJde 
Riddle,  by  the  Rev.  I.  K.  Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Funk  has  been  the  master 
spirit  in  a  great  orthodox  religious  publishing 
house  and  the  editor  of  those  important  re- 
ligious joiunab.  The  HomUetic  Review  and 
The  Missionary  Review.  He  was  also  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Standard  Dictionary,  If 
twenty  years  ago  one  had  predicted  that  this 
great  Lutheran  clerg3rman  would  become  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  critical  yet  broadly 
sympathetic  investigators  of  spiritual  phenom- 
ena, he  would  have  been  derided  by  nine  oi)t 
of  ten  readers  of  Dr.  Funk's  able  publications. 
Yet  in  recent  years  this  prominent  clerg3rman 
has  become  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  effi- 
cient investigators  of  psydiical  phenomena 
in  the  New  World.  Ilis  former  work.  The 
Widow*s  Mite,  published  a  few  years  since, 
was  one  of  the  best  semi-scientific  discussions 
of  this  great  question  that  has  appeared. 
Like  everything  written  by  Dr.  Funk,  it  was 
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highly  interesting;  but  it  was  far  more  than 
a  fascinating  volume.  It  was  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  new  psy- 
chology— the  literature  dealing  with  a  reedin 
that  even  yet  must  be  regarded  as  a  dark 
continent  whose  shores  alone  have  been  but 
partially  explored. 

His  new  work.  The  Ptychic  Riddle^  though 
not  so  large  as  the  former  book,  is,  we  think, 
even  more  interesting  and  important  than 
The  Widow's  Mite,  In  it,  from  first  to  last, 
the  reader  feels  he  is  in  the  company  of  a 
critical  investigator  who  is  at  once  shrewdly 
skeptical  yet  sympathetic  and  open  to  con- 
viction. 

The  work  contains  six  chapters,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  largely  concerned  with  the 
views  of  eminent  men  in  regard  to  psychical 
phenomena  and  the  reasons  why  the  scientific 
study  of  this  subject  should  be  encouraged. 
Dr.  Funk,  without  himself  accepting  the 
spiritualistic  hypothesis,  refers  to  the  astound- 
ing drift  toward  its  acceptation  on  the  part  of 
master  scientists — such  men  as  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  of  Italy  and  Charles  Richet,  the  most 
famous  physicist  of  France,  both  of  whom 
have  been  forced  by  their  investigations  to 
accept  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis,  as  years 
before  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  Profes- 
sor William  Crookes  were  driven  to  the  same 
conclusion  after  long  personal  investigations. 
Indeed,  our  author  is  amazed  at  the  radical 
temper  of  the  great  scientists.    He  says: 

''It  is  almost  startling  to  one  so  conserva- 
tive as  I  am  to  see  how  far  really  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  world's  scientists  now  go.  Sir 
William  Crookes,  accepting  the  presidency 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1898,  in  the  presence  of 
that  august  body  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  reports 
of  actual  spirit  materializations  witnessed  and 
photographed  by  himself  in  his  own  home. 
In  the  April  number,  1906,  of  the  Annals  of 
Psychical  Science — published  simultaneously 
in  Pans  and  London — that  chiefest  of  French 
physicists,  Charles  Richet,  hotly  defended  his 
recent  marvelous  reports  of  materialization 
s^nces  which  he  tells  us  he  witnessed  under 
test  conditions  a  short  time  before  in  Algiers 
— wonderful  phenomena,  spirits  actually  tak- 
ing form  so  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  and 
handled.  These  extraordinary  marvels 
Richet  reported  over  his  own  name  in  a 
scientific  magazine  published  under  the  direc- 


tion of  a  committee  made  up  of  such  well- 
known  scientists  as  %  William  Crookes, 
Cesare  Lombroso  of  Italy,  Dr.  Joseph  Max- 
well of  France,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  men  of 
international  fame  as  trained  scientists." 

Dr.  Funk  is  very  insistent  in  urging  his 
readers  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea  that 
the  present  world-wide  interest  in  psychical 
research  is  due  to  ignorance,  superstition  or 
an  unscientific  temper  born  of  man's  desire 
to  believe  that  the  loved  dead  still  exist. 
"The  reader  throughout  the  perusal  of  these 
strange  stories,"  he  says,  "should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  superstition,  that  it  is  not 
ignorance  that  is  now  pressing  this  psychic 
question  upon  the  public  mind;  instead,  it 
is  the  experience  and  observations  and  reas- 
onings of  such  trained  scientists  as  Lombroso 
of  Italy;  Richet  and  Flanunarion  and  Max- 
well of  France;  Crookes,  Lodge  and  Wallace 
of  England;  Hyslop,  James  and  (until  his 
recent  death)  Hodgson  of  America." 

His  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  a  truly 
scientific  man  who  believes  that  the  riddles 
of  the  universe  are  here  to  be  solved  by  man 
and  for  man's  advantage. 

"Let  us,"  he  says,  "keep  our  souls  in 
patience  and  our  brains  wholly  sane.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  electricity  for  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  yielded  scarcely  any 
recognizable  phenomena.  Yes,  amber  could 
be  excited  a  Httle  by  its  electric  current,  and 
it  could  be  made  to  raise  the  hair  on  a  mani- 
kin. Yes,  yes,  currents  sent  through  the 
foot  of  a  frog  would  curiously  contort  it, 
which  gained  for  the  scientific  discoverer  of 
the  fact  the  derisive  nickname  of  'The  Frog's 
Dancing  Master.'  But  little  electricity  was 
believed  to  be  obtainable,  and  those  who  be- 
lieved it  something  more  than  a  trick  did  not 
venture  to  think  that  it  would  ever  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  toy  or  curiosity.  But 
now  the  laws  are  somewhat  understood  and 
this  force,  though  only  partially  controlled 
and  harnessed,  does  a  goodly  share  of  the 
world's  work." 

Of  his  own  personal  attitude  he  observes: 

"Now  understand  me.  I  do  not  say  that 
Spiritualism  has  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated. I  say  exactly  the  contrary,  believing 
that  we  are  many  miles  distant  from  such  a 
demonstration.  What  I  do  say  is  that  such  a 
demonstration  is  to  my  mind,  after  nearly 
thirty  years  of  investigation,  far  more  likely 
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Chapten  Uuee,  four  and  fire  deal  with 
ipedal  cxperimenUy  manj  of  them  ooDdocted 
Iff  Dr.  Funk  faimielf,  one  chapter  being  de- 
Toted  to  the  mewagci  that  daim  to  come 
from  Dr.  Ridiard  HodgKm.  Another  faig^ 
intcreiling  <finson  deals  with  independent 
Toices,  anid  embraces  Dr.  Fonk's  somewhat 
extended  personal  inrestigalions  of  thk  phase 
of  the  general  inrestigation  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. CHbapter  fire  deals  wiUi  '^Typical 
Cases  of  Sereral  Classes  of  Pi^rdiic  Phenom- 
ena''; whfle  the  last  dii4Heroon8iden**  Some 
Tfaingi  that  Seem  Proren  and  Some  Things 
that  Seem  Not  Proven.'' 

The  general  reader  will  find  the  entire  vol- 
ome  as  fascinating  and  compelling  as  romance^ 
and  to  anj  person  interested  in  psychical  le- 
seardi  it  will  be  far  more  interesting  than  a 
wdl  written  novel.  Dr.  Funk  is,  we  think, 
doing  a  very  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  rdligious  advancement  no  less  than  to  scien- 
tific -progress,  for  in  our  age,  when  the  dead 
hand  of  materialism  is  falling  so  heavily  on 
church  and  society,  all  evidence  that  points 
to  a  continuance  of  life  after  the  change  we 
call  death  should  receive  serious  attention. 

In  Borderland  of  Ptychical  Re$earch,  James 
H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  formerly 
professor  of  logic  in  Columbia  University, 
and  who  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson  has  been  ably  carrying  forward  his 
great  work,  contributes  another  important 
volume  to  the  literature  of  psychical  research 
prepared  for  the  general  rouier.  This  work 
shows  something  of  the  complex  character  of 
and  the  difficulties  attending  psychical  inves- 
tigation. In  his  opening  words  the  professor 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  volume  when  he 
observes: 

"  I  have  here  written  on  the  more  conservative 
side  of  the  general  question,  and  so  have 
taken  pains  to  show  why  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about  admitting  supernormal  phe- 
nomena.   The  book  is  devoted  mainly   to 
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upon  the  evidential  aide." 

The  book  k  very  ixmaeif  alive  in  dmncter, 
80  nmch  as  at  times  almost  to  sogyt  die 
man  who  in  hk  effort  to  stand  atrai^it  wis 
wont  to  lean  over  badmards,  StiU,  sodi 
cantioos  and  skqilical  attitude  ia  valnafale 
on  the  part  of  scientists  when  th^  easaj  to 
oqrfore  a  dark  continent  or  to  sail  on  an  un* 
charted  sea. 

In  the  twelve  chapters  that  constitiile  the 
work  the  foDowing  subjects  are  treated: 
*' Sense  Perception,"  '*  Interpreting  and  Asm- 
dating  Functions  of  the  Bimd,"  "Memofj," 
"Dissociation  and  OUivkcence,"  ''musioos," 
"Hallucinations,"  "Pseudo-Spiritistic  Phe- 
nomena," "Subconscious  Action  and  Second- 
ary Personality,"  "Mind  and  Body,"  "Hyp- 
notism and  Therapeutics,"  "Reincarnation," 
and  "Reservations  and  Morals." 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, rigidly  critical;  yet  the  author  k  no 
pessimist.  He  himsdf  has  been  forced  to 
entertain  views  which  for  years  he  did  not 
accept.  In  the  closing  pages  of  this  work  we 
find  the  following  lines: 

*'We  are  passing  through  the  reactionary 
period  against  the  exclusive  otherworldlinesi 
of  the  past  centuries,  and  as  it  has  become  a 
mark  of  intelligence  to  disbelieve  all  that  the 
religious  ages  held  sacred,  we  must  expect 
scientific  Philistines  to  parade  their  peculiar 
wisdom  as  the  last  word  of  onmisdence. 
When  the  materialistic  cyde  has  run  its  course 
and  dvilization  has  ended  in  r^>eating  the 
experience  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  we  shall 
expect  sober  thinking  to  begin  again.  We 
shall  then  learn  what  the  larger  view  of  the 
universe  for  a  spiritual  life  means,  and  listeo 
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to  the  advice  which  experience  has  always 
shown  us  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  belief 
which  maj  even  reconcile  men  to  a  life  of 
pain  and  suffering.  ...  I  believe  that 
the  evidence  for  a  future  life  is  sufficient 
.  to  make  it  the  only  rational  hypothesb  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts,  but  I  do  not  beHeve  that 
we  have  reached  that  amount  of  scientific 
proof  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  belief 
general  in  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  classes. 
The  duty  lies  in  further  investigation,  until 
its  perple3dties,  which  are  many,  have  been 
removeid.  This  is  the  necessary  step  in  the 
establishment  of  a  conviction  that  carries  in 
its  flux  the  destinies  of  the  coming  ages  in 
their  resurrection  from  the  materialism  of  all 
our  present  life." 

In  the  abridged  edition  of  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers'  fundamental  work.  Human  Person^ 
altty  and  lU  Survival  of  Bodily  Deaths  we 
have  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
that  has  been  made  to  the  Hterature  of  psychic 
science.  Many  readers  of  The  Arena  wiU 
remember  our  extended  review  or  book-study 
of  Professor  Myers'  unabridged  work  when 
it  appeared.  It  was  an  exhaustive  treatise, 
filling  two  large  volumes  and  published  at  a 
price  prohibitory  to  many  people.  In  it  was 
marshaled  the  vast  array  of  evidence  on  which 
the  author's  careful  aiguments  and  reasonings 
were  .based — evidence  that  might  be  said  to 
be  the  very  cream  of  authoritative  data  com- 
piled during  nineteen  years  of  arduous  labor 
of  the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
in  which  work  from  its  inception  Professor 
Myers  had  been  one  of  the  most  untiring  and 
efficient  laborers.  The  author  of  this  great 
work  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  exhaustive 
character  of  his  treatise,  while  immensely  im- 
important  to  students  who  had  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  subject,  rendered  it  too  lengthy 
for  the  general  reader.  He  anticipated  the 
demand  for  an  abridged  edition  and  indicated 
in  many  instances  parts  that  might  be  omitted. 
Els  untimely  deatib  prevented  him  from  pre- 
paring the  abridged  edition,  but  this  work 
has  now  been  most  admirably  performed  by 
his  gifted  son,  Leopold  Hainilton  Myers. 
The  very  extensive  appendices  to  each  diap- 
ter  in  die  former  work  have  been  liberally 
but  judiciously  curtailed,  and  such  other  mat- 
ter as  could  be  omitted  without  material 
injury  has  been  dispensed  with,  in  order  to 
bring  the  present  work  down  to  less  than 
five    hundred    pages.    Only    those    familiar 


with  the  difficulties  of  such  labor  can  realize 
what  it  meant  to  thus  condense  a  work  of 
between  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred pages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
each  argument  and  sufficient  evidential  ma- 
terial to  sustain  and  illustrate  the  author's 
contention.  This  has  been  achieved  in  an 
exceptionally  happy  manner  by  young  Mr. 
Myers,  with  the  result  that  we  have  here  a 
work  costing  but  one-fourth  the  price  of  the 
unabridged  edition,  yet  containing  the  matter 
of  special  interest  and  worth  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  work  treats  of  ''Disintegrations  of 
Personality,"  "Genius,"  "Sleep,"  "Hypno- 
tism,"  "S^isory  Automatism,"  "Phantasms 
of  the  Dead."  "Motor  Automatism,"  and 
"Trance,  Possession  and  Ecstacy."  And 
here  is  also  an  epilogue  in  which  the  author, 
after  indicating  his  own  views,  based  on  his 
investigations,  passes  to  a  deeply  thoughtful 
argument  on  ihe  grave  importance  of  the 
great  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  author- 
ity of  creeds  and  church  was  rapidly  falling, 
but  he  believed  that  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  the  scientific  psychical  researchers  would 
give  new  impetus  to  faith  and  raise  "even 
higher  than  now  the  highest  ideals  of  man." 

This  last  discussion  is,  it  seems  to  us,  one 
of  the  noblest  essays  of  our  age — an  essay 
that  it  would  be  well  indeed  if  every  clergy- 
man could  be  induced  to  read. 

Proofs  of  Life  After  Deadly  which  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Herbert  B.  Turner  & 
Company,  is  an  interesting  and  important 
work  compiled  by  Robert  J.  Thompson  and 
embracing  opinions  as  to  a  future  life  given 
by  many  scientists,  psychical  researchers, 
philosophers  and  eminent  spiritualists,  among 
whom  are  such  thinkers  as  Professor  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Professor  Charles  Richet,  CamiUe 
Flammarion,  Professor  Brunot,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Professor  Th.  Floiumoy,  Professor 
Elmer  Gates,  Professor  William  James,  Dr. 
Paul  Joire,  Dr.  Lombroso,  Professor  S.  New- 
comb,  Professor  Hyslop,  Dr.  M.  J.  Savage, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Cardinied  Gibbons,  Andrew  Lang, 
and  others  scarcely  less  eminent.  Many  of 
these  distinguished  thinkers  contributed  es- 
pecially to  this  symposium,  and  their  views 
and  opinions  will  be  read  with  deq>  interest. 
The  work,  however,  was  prepared  in  1001  or 
1902,  and  things  have  moved  so  rapidly  in 
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the  world  of  psychic  research  since  it  was 
compiled,  that  the  views  of  some  of  the  in- 
vestigators have  become  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  they  were  when  they  contributed 
to  the  symposium.  This  is  notably  the  fact 
in  the  case  of  Cesare  Lombroso.  When  he 
contributed  to  Mr.  Thompson's  work  he  did 
not  consider  the  question  of  a  future  life  as 
solved  by  any  means,  though  he  thought  the 
r  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  such  conten- 
tion. But  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Chrand 
Magazine  of  the  present  year.  Professor  Lom- 
broso announces  his  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  instances  the 
thinkers  who  wrote  for  the  symposium  or 
whose  opinions  are  here  cited,  have  advanced 
to  more  positive  grounds  since  the  book  was 
compiled,  it  is  a  volume  of  real  merit,  not  the 
least  interesting  part  being  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Thompson  introducing  the  subject  and 
the  different  groups  of  thinkers.  There  is 
also  a  very  suggestive  chapter  near  the  close 
of  the  work,  entitled  "Immortality  from  a 
New  Standpoint,"  by  Professor  Elmer  Gates. 
The  work,  which  is  handsomely  printed,  is 
a  volume  that  will  prove  helpful  to  students  of 
life  who  are  seeking  further  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ancient  Arabian  poet:  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?" 


East  of  Suez.  By  F.  C.  Penfidd.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.850.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company. 

This  volume  is  written  in  a  bright,  enter- 
taining manner,  and  though  the  author  de- 
scribes lands  with  which  the  intelligent  public 
has  been  made  somewhat  familiar  by  the 
works  of  a  number  of  recent  travelers,  it  con- 
tains much  new  matter  and  the  general 
descriptions  are  sufficiently  graphic  and  read- 
able to  make  the  book  attractive  even  to  those 
who  have  followed  other  world  wanderers  to 
the  territory  here  described — Ceylon,  India, 
China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Penfield  is  more  than  a  sight-seer.  He 
looks  at  these  countries  from  the  view-point 
of  an  American  with  keen  commercial  in- 
stincts, and  many  of  his  most  vigorous  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  plea  for  a  great  merchant 
marine  to  develop  the  important  markets  of 
'  the  E&si  in  the  interests  of  our  Republic.  It 
b  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  did  not  pur- 
sue his  subject  a  little  farther  and' show  why 
America  ,  which  had  once  so  great  a  merchant 


marine,  lost  her  prestige;  for  we  think  that 
by  a  restoration  of  the  old  conditions,  as  has 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  Captain  W.  W. 
Bates,  our  commercial  marine  would  again 
assume  a  leading  place,  and  that  without 
resort  to  any  vicious  subsidy  steal  which 
would  further  rob  the  people  to  enrich  a  few 
Wall-street  gamblers  and  trust  magnates, 
without  b^;inning  to  stimulate  American  com- 
merce as  would  a  restoration  of  the  old  order. 
Subsidies  in  France  and  elsewhere  have  sig- 
nally failed  to  produce  the  desired  results, 
while  they  have  drawn  from  the  people's 
sustenance  to  enrich  a  favored  few. 

The  present  work  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  well  printed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
of  travel  of  the  year. 


A  Conspectus  of  American  Biogra'phy.  EUf 
Russia.  Pp.  450.  Price,  $10.00.  New 
York:   James  T.  White  &  Company. 

While  this  work  is  of  special  interest  and 
value  to  subscribers  to  The  NaHonal  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography^  as  here  is  found 
a  full  index  to  that  work,  still  it  also  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  important  information  that 
is  extremely  valuable  for  reference  purposes, 
relating  to  American  history  and  the  men 
who  have  made  our  Republic  what  it  is. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  the  delegates  of 
aU  the  important  congresses  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic ;  the  presidents, 
vice-presidents  and  the  cabinet  officers  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  administration  of 
Washington  to  the  present  time;  all  the  sen- 
ators, congressmen,  governors  of  the  various 
states,  juci^es  of  the  Supreme  Court,  United 
States  ambassadors,  envoys  and  ministers, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
government,  from  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  present  time.  A  list  of  aU  the 
presidents  who  have  occupied  the  chairs  of 
125  leading  coUeges  and  universities  is  also 
given.  The  heads  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  and  scientific  bodies  are  presented 
with  a  classified  list  of  eminent  Americans  in 
various  walks  of  life.  There  are  also  several 
special  features  of  interest,  as  for  example, 
the  last  words  of  great  Americans  and  an 
anniversary  calendar  containing  eight  thous- 
and notable  events  and  birthdays  in  our 
history  and  biography. 

The  volume  is  of  special  value  for  reference 
purploses. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


Two  EXCEPTIONALLY  ABLE  POLITI- 
CAL DISCUSSIONS :  We  this  month  {re- 
sent some  papers  on  social  and  economic  matters 
that  it  should  be  the  pleasure  and  duty  of  all  friends 
of  free  institutions  and  progressive  democracy  to 
see  circulated  and  widely  read.  If  every  reader 
of  The  Arena  should  get  some  friend  to  read  and 
discuss  with  him  or  her  the  paper  hj  James  Mao- 
Kate  on  Democracy  and  Sociaium,  Professor 
Frank  Frost  Abbott's  story  of  the  development 
of  two  oligarchies,  and  the  editorials  relatme  to 
the  war  between  popular  government  and  dass 
rule,  a  great  and  vital  work  would  be  accomplished 
for  senuine  democracy.  Especially  do  we  wish 
to  cfQl  the  attention  of  every  reader  to  the  masterly 
essay  on  Democraeif  and  Socialism^  bv  James 
MacKaye.  It  is,  m  our  jud^ent,  tne  most 
ludd  and  most  important  magazme  article  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  reac- 
tionary class-rule  and  popular  government  that 
has  appeared  in  years.  It  is  better  calculated  to 
dear  the  public  mind  of  the  confusion  bom  of  a 

Sstematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
e  Republic  who  are  seeking  to  overthrow  popular 
rule,  to  befog  the  issues  and  prevent  the  people 
from  realizing  the  imperative  next  steps  demanaed 
by  a  ffenuindy  democratic  government,  than  a 
vmole  library  of  ordinary  economic  discussions. 
Mr.  MacKaye  is  a  Harvard  j^raduate,  a  practical 
diemist,  and  one  of  the  most  ngidly  lo^cal  thinkers 
that  has  in  generations  discussed  political  economy 
in  an  exhaustive  manner.  His  great  work.  The 
Eetmomy  of  Happiness^  is  without  Question  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and  masterly  works  on 
political  economy  that  has  ever  appeured.  Pro- 
fessor Abbott's  paper  is  as  suggestive  in  its  message 
as  it  is  timdy  in  cxiaracter.  Tne  author  is  a  s^raduate 
of  Yale  collie,  from  which  institution  he  holds  the 
degree  of  doctor  oi  philosophy.    He  has  for  some 

Csars  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago 
niversity  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  able 
works,  probably  the  most  important  beinff  A 
History  and  DetcripUon  of  Ro^atk  PoliHeal  Tntti' 
iutions. 


Modem  Chrmany — Mad  ?  In  Mr.  George  Stl- 
YESTER  Viereck's  paper  we  have  an  admirable 
complement  to  the  notable  paper  by  our  special 
correspondent,  Matnard  Bittles,  which  ap- 
pearea  last  month.  Mr.  Vierecx  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  promising  poetic  writers.  He  is  a 
journalist  and  critic  of  nne  discrimination  and  his 
seardiing  review  and  ezpos^  of  the  morbid  and 
erotic  wave  that  is  sweeping  over  Grermany  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Next  month  we 
shall  continue  our  series  of  papers  on  present-day 
Gromany  bv  giving  a  luminous  and  informin^g 
sketch  of  the  great  Crerman  Liberal  democratic 
leader,  Thbodor  Barth,  who  at  the  present  time 
is  visiting  the  Aiu^lo-Saxon  nations  making  a  per- 
sonal study  of  uberal  institutions.  This  paper 
has  been  prepared  for  us  by  Matnard  Btttler. 


Plant  CoMciousness:  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been,  the 
revelations  that  have  shown  our  universe  to  be 
throbbing  with  life  and  that  the  relation  between 
the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  is 
far  doser  than  used  to  be  supposed,  llie  sden- 
tific  study  of  plant  life  has  revealed  many  wonderful 
facts.  Several  of  them  are  presented  in  a  fascinating 
manner  by  Arthur  Smtth  in  his  fine  paper  dealing 
with  the  brain  power  in  plants. 

Dr,  Thomas  on  WorldrPeace:  Few  men  amonff 
rdigious  thinkers  of  the  New  World  have  engaged 
more  tirdessly  in  the  work  of  broadening  the  re- 
ligious concepts  and  bringing  the  lovi^  spirit  of 
the  great  Nazarene  to  take  uie  place  of  the  spirit 
of  controversy  of  creedal  theology,  than  has  Dr. 
Thomas.  He  was  a  master-spirit  m  the  work  that 
eventuated  in  the  Worid's  Parliament  of  Rdigions, 
and  he  has  labored  with  great  fervor  in  forwarding 
the  movement  for  world-peace.  Dr.  Thomas  is  a 
profound  thii^er,  a  true  met^>hj^dan,'who  pos- 
sesses the  philosopher's  keen  vision  that  enables 
him  to  see  bdow  the  surface  to  the  basic  facts  in- 
volved. In  his  timdy  paper  which  we  publish 
this  month  on  WorldrPeace  he  writes  as  a  deep 
thinker  dealing  with  the  great  fundamental  verities 
relating  to  world-peace  and  progress. 


Why  I  Am  a  Christian  Socialist:  Rev.  J.  O. 
BENTAiiL,  Ph.D.,  who  writes  on  Why  I  Am  a 
Christian  Socialist,  is  a  graduate  of  Cnicago  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  prominent  Baptist  deigyman, 
but  his  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  great 
Nazarene  and  his  contact  with  the  materialism 
of  present-day  Christian  sodety  recently  led  him 
to  take  a  position  venr  similar  to  that  occupied 
by  Canon  Charles  Kingslet  and  Frederick 
D.  Maxtrice  more  than  half  a  centoiy  ago,  when 
in  England  they  founded  the  Christian  Sodahst 
movement.  Dr.  Bentall  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  Christian  Socialist  of  Chicago  and  he  is  at 
the  head  of  an  important  relisious  socialistic  move- 
ment, the  parent  sodety  of  which  meets  every 
Sunday  in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Chicago.  At 
these  meetings  Dr.  Bentall  usually  expounds 
what  he  concdves  to  be  the  religion  en  Christ  and 
its  social  message. 

The  Educational  Value  of  a  Oreat  Exposition: 
Professor  Frank  Webstter  Smith  contributes  a 
valuable  and,  in  view  of  the  present  Jamestown 
Exposition,  a  very  timdy  paper  on  The  Educational 
Value  of  a  Great  Exposition,  taking  the  last  great 
world's  fair,  which  was  hdd  at  ot  Louis,  as  a 
concrete  object  lesson.  He  presents  a  number  of 
facts  that  will  appeal  to  all  thinking  men  and  women, 
and  espedaUy  will  they  be  of  value  to  teachers  and 
parents.  All  persons  oontemplatine  attending  the 
Jamestown  Exhibition  shoula  cardully  reaa  this 
paper. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


Mr,  Pratt  on  Child-Labor:  Mr.  Pratt's  dis- 
cussion of  "Child-Labor"  ma^  be  said  to  present  ' 
the  ideas  held  by  the  child-hirinff  class.  We  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  any  nnanrial  interest 
whatsoever  in  factories  or  in  any  enterprises  in 
which  child-labor  is  employed;  but  his  sympathies 
are,  we  think,  with  those  who  hold  that  Southern 
factories  are  helpful  rather  than  injurious  to  the 
child  employ^.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  a^ree 
with  Mr.  Pratt's  views  on  child-labor.  We  hold 
that  child-labor  is  a  double  crime :  a  crime  against 
the  child  and  a  crime  against  the  republic  of  to- 
morrow. The  child  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
enjoy  freedom,  pure  air  and  conditions  that  make 
for  the  full  dcrmopment  of  the  physical  organism 
during  the  formative  period  of  life.  Indeed,  this 
is  a  condition  reauisite  to  proper  physical  health 
and  a  sound  mina  such  as  alone  can  produce  fuU- 
orbed  manhood  and  womanhood.  Anything  that 
interferes  with  or  takes  from  this  natural  freedom 
robs  the  child  of  his  rightful  heritage  and  impairs 
the  citizenship  of  to-morrow.' 


MongoUan  Immigration  and  the  British  Colonies: 
In  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath's  deeply  thoughtful 
paper  it  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  re8;ard  to  Mongolian  immigration  is  very 
similar  to  the  views  long  entertainea  by  the  British 
Colonies  wherever  there  has  been  a  large  influx 
of  Orientals.  But  Great  Britain  has  been  more 
tactful  and  diplomatic  in  her  method  of  treating 
this  delicate  subject  than  have  our  citizens  of  the 
Western  coast. 


Mr.  Frank  F,  Stone  on  the  London  Election: 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone,  the  well-known  English 
sculptor  who  has  of  late  resided  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, on  account  of  the  healthful  climate,  has 
kept  in  intimate  touch  with  London  politics,  and 
his  nimierous  correspondents  have  given  him  full 
and  detailed  accounts  of  the  methcxls  and  tactics 
of  the  reactionary  and  plutocratic  forces  during 
the  recent  campaign.  With  these  facts  in  hand 
Mr.  Stone  gives  us  an  admirable  pen-picture  of 
the  campaigns  of  misrepresentation  ana  the  sys- 
temab'c  methods  by  which  corrupt  wealth  seeks 
to  defeat  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  tactics 
employed  in  the  Old  World  are  verv  familiar  to 
us  in  the  New,  but  they  have  probably  never  been 
employed  more  brazenly  than  they  are  being  re- 
sorted to  at  the  present  time.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  character  has  recently  been  seen  in 
the  attempt  of  the  corporation  forces  throughout 
the  land  to  discredit  Direct-Lmslation  in  Ore;gon. 
On  April  15th,  the  Boston  Transcript  published 
a    column    editorial    entitled    "The   Referendum 


Faflure  in  Or^on."  It  was  a  tissue  of  misrepie- 
sentation  which  was  admirably  characterized  by 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  leadiiijg  R^ublican 
daily  of  Oregon,  as  "Strange  News  Iran  Boston," 
which  "may  be  said  to  be  new  thoi^h  not  true." 
Nevertheless,  after  the  pubh'cation  oi  this  menda- 
cious editorial  in  the  Transcrivt,  the  corporation 
press  East  and  West  took  up  tne  cry  that  Direct- 
Legislation  had  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  Oregon. 
The  editors  of  the  various  papers,  if  they  knew 
anything  of  the  facts  involveo,  knew  that  tfadr 
statements  were  absolutely  false;  but  the  system- 
atic and  simultaneous  maimer  in  which  these  false 
statements  were  scattered  broadcast  indicates  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plutocrscj 
throughout  the  United  States  to  enmloy  tbt 
London  tactics  in  their  effort  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Professor  Noa*s  Bereavement:  Our  readers  wbo 
have  enjoyed  the  notable  series  of  papers  by  TW- 
fessor   FiucDERTc   M.   Noa   on   Soutn    A 


heroes  of  freedom  and  progress  and  on  ffieat  his- 
torical epochs  in  Latin  America,  will  hear  with 
sorrow  oi  the  great  loss  recentiv  suffered  by  him  in 
the  death  of  nis  talented  and  venerable  mother. 
Mrs.  Noa  was  a  portrait  artist  of  excqptional  abilily, 
having  executed  a  number  of  oommissiona  for  por- 
traits for  leading  members  of  the  British  nobuity 
and  other  notables  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as 
for  a^  number  of  American  statesmen  and  other 
prominent  citizens.  Since  the  death,  some  yean 
since,  of  Professor  Noa's  father,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished educator,  the  rdations  between  the 
mother  and  son  have  been  very  intimate  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  death  is  therefore  an  irreparable  hm 
to  our  able  contributor.  At  the  funeral,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Chableb  G.  Ames,  the 
distinguished  Boston  Um'tarian  divine,  Ph^fessor 
NoA  read  the  following  little  trilmte  which 
he  had  composed  and  mailed  to  his  mother  on  a 
previous  birtnday  when  absent  from  her : 

"O  dearest  heart!  I  think  of  thee. 

On  this  thy  natal  dav. 
And  pray  thy  years  shall  ever  be 

As  bright  as  flow'ry  May! 

"  I  think  of  thee,  whose  lovely  art. 

Rich  as  the  sunset's  glow. 
Brings  gladness  to  the  burdened  heart. 

And  hghtejis  human  woe. 

"  'Mid  crowded  street,  or  country  bright. 

E'en  though  I  roam  afar. 
Still  dost  thou  lead  me  by  thy  light. 

My  spirit's  shining  star!" 
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"The  Man's  Mother" 


Is  the  title  of  a  new  story  by  Eden  Phiixpottb,  to  begin  in  the  Jnne  number 
of  The  Bookman.  In  this  storv  the  main  theme  is  hereditr — the  bdief  of  a 
mother  that,  as  she  was  wild  and  wa\'ward  in  her  vouth,  and  at  mature  vean 
became  stable  and  serious,  her  son  will  develop  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  strong, 
dramatic  tale,  shoii'ing  the  domination  of  the  mother  s  lore  in  the  life  of  the 
son.  There  is  woven  through  the  story  an  absorbing  romanoe.  Tlie  char- 
acters are  depicted  with  a  strong  and  masterly  hand. 

Eden  Phillpotts'  previous  books,  "Children  of  the  3tfist,"  "Sons  of 
the  Morning,"  "The  Golden  Fetich,"  "The  Farm  of  the  Dagger,'*  etc..  have 
won  for  him  many  ardent  admirers,  and  we  promise  for  The  Bookman  readcn 
a  most  entertaining  and  weU  written  story. 

"The  Stooping  Lady" 

By  MArRicE  Hewlett  is  now  running  serially  in  The  Bookman.  This  is  a 
story  of  great  fascination  which  grows  in  interest  as  the  plot  unfcdds.  Tliis 
stor^'  will  continue  during  the  summer  months. 

The  regular  features  which  make  The  Bookman  the  most  discriminating 
and  authoritative  literar}'  magazine  in  the  country  are,  of  course,  retained. 

An  Opinion 

''I  liave  taken  The  B<X)KMan  e\'er  since  its  first  publication  and  wish  to  say  that  I  appre- 
date  it  nK>re  and  more.  I  find  something  of  interest  in  ever>'  number.  With  its  full  and  judicial 
record  of  current  literature,  it  fills  a  place  not  filled  by  any  otb<T  periodical.** 
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The  regular  price  of  The  Bookman  is  $^.00  a  year,  and  to  cents  a  single 
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Living  fbe  Radiant  Lifi 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  ARENA 

For  many  yean  I  haTe  been  putting  into  shape  my  own  ideas  as  to  LIVING  THE  RADI> 
LIFE.  By  the  Radiant  Life  I  mean  radiating  to  others  the  highest  good  of  which  we  are  capable 
beliere — nay,  I  know — I  haTe  written  thoughts  that  will  be  a  help  to  others, — ^possibly  to  you.  I  \ 
fully  a  thoQiaad  subscribers  for  the  book  in  the  next  month  or  so  who  are  willing  to  send  me  the  mi 
for  it  either  in  adTance  or  directly  they  receiTe  a  copy  of  the  book.  I  will  personally  autograph  e 
copy  thus  ordered  in  advance  and  send  it  by  mail  prepaid.  There  will  be  three  editions,  one  on  g 
honest  paper,  in  plain,  simple  binding,  for  $z.  50  a  copy;  another  on  finer,  specially-made  paper,  in  b 
binding,  at  $$  per  copy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  specially-printed  copies  will  be  bound  in 
quisite  style  as  gift  books  at  from  $xo  to  $$0.  Each  of  these  will  be  especially  numbered  and  signer 
the  author. 

Will  you  not  let  me  help  you  and  others  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  **LiTing  the  Radiant  Life" 
return  mail  ?    Please  fill  in  the  ^closed  blank  and  do  it  now. 

Yours  for  all  good, 

GEORGE  WHARTON  JAME 

Fill  in  blank  spaces.     Tear  off  below  this  line  and  mail  to  address  given. 


LIVINa  THE  KADIANT  LIFE. 

To  Qeorge  Wharton  Jam^s, 

1098  North  Raymond  Ayenne,  Pasadena,  Oalifomia. 

Please  send  to  me cop of  your  new  book,  "Living  the  Radiant  Life 

$ .•...   per  copy.     I  herewith  enclose  by  money  order  or  

or  wi^l  remit  the  amount  on  receipt  of  books. 


Signed. 


Writs  plidnly  and  giire  foil  name  and  addreM,  stating  also  whether  books  had  better  come  by  mail  or  express. 


Other  books  by  George  Wharton  James,  any  of  which  will  be  sent  by  him 
APPROVAL,  with  privilege  to  return,  to  any  subscriber  to  The  Arena. 

"In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,"  100  illustrations,  8vo.,  cloth,  $ 
postpaid';  ''The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Region,"  76  illustrations,  cioth,8vo.,  I2. 20  postf 
« Indian  Basketry,"  nearly  600  illustrations,  I2.75  postpaid;  "In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  of 
fomia,"  Z42  illustrations,  I3.20  postpaid;  "The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert,"  32  full  page  pi 
300  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Carl  Ettel,  is.50  postpaid;  "The  Story  of  Scraggles,"  illustrated  by  S 
Gallagher  and  from  photographs,  $z. 06  postpaid;  "Travelers'  Handbook  to  Southern  California," 
P&Rcs,  $z.oo  postpaid. 

If  all  are  ordered  at  one  time  I  will  antograph  them  and  send  th 
when  cash  accompanies  the  order,  express  paid  for  $15.00. 


The   Art  of   Wall  Street   Investing 

By  JOHN  MOODY 

This  is  the  first  modem  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  individual  investor  as  well  as  the  more  expert  banker  and  broker.  It  is' a  practical 
hand-book  for  investors. 

Pricct  $^00  net  By  Mail,  $1J0 


The  Pitfafls  of  Speculation 

By  THOMAS  GIBSON 

Deab  exclusively  with  marginal  speculation  and  analyzes  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner 
the  causes  of  failure  in  speculation,  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  remedies.  Widely  com- 
mended by  the  newspaper  press. 

Pricct  $100  net  By  Mail,  $1.10 


The  Gold  Supply  and  Prosperity 

A  consideration  of  the  steadily  increasing  production  of  gold  and  its  efiFect  upon  prices, 
wages,  rents,  interest,  industry,  securities,  business-ethics,  politics  and  society.  By 
Horace  White,  Irving  Fisher,  John  B.  Clark,  Maurice  L.  Muhleman,  Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
John  DeWitt  Warner,  Robert  Goodbody  and  others. 

Price,  $1.00  net  By  Mail^  $1.10 


Moody ^s  Magazine 

A  Monthly  Review  for  Investors,  Bankers  and   Men  of  Affairs. 

Subscription  Price»  $3i)0  per  year. 

The  four  issues — three  books  and  Moody's  Magazine  for  a  year — sent  to  any  address 
in  this  country,  Canada  or  Mexico,  for  a  remittance  of  $5.00.     Foreign  subscriptions 
should  include  postage  on  books  and  72  cents  per  year  for  the  Magazine. 
Any  one  of  the  four  furnished  separately  on  receipt  of  the  price  indicated.     Make  checks 
to  the  order  of 

MOODY^S   MAGAZINE 


35  Nassau  Street, 


New  York  City 


"THE  ARENA"  FOR  JULY 

Our  July  issue,  which  opens  Volume  Thirty-eight  of  The 
Arena,  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  numbers  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Among  the  strong  features  which  it  will  contain  we 
mention  the  following: 

I.  THE  GABLES  FOB  THE  MILLIONS ;    OB,  HOW  TO 

BBEAE  THE  GABLE  BING.  By  J.  Henniker  Heaton, 
M.P.  With  fine  full-page  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr. 
Heaton. 

In  this  paper  the  distiii^ished  English  statesman,  who  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  cliam- 
pion  of  cheap  aomestic  and  internationu  postage  and  other  kindred  reforms  in  England,  departs 
trom  the  academic  method  of  discussing  nis  subject,  introducing  the  shade  of  Franklin,  wliich 
enables  him  to  incorporate  the  well-known  views  of  the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  of  our 
early  history  in  a  fascinating  interview  in  which  the  modern  English  Statesman  boldly  exposes 
the  shameful  present-day  system  by  which  the  cables  of  the  worfl  are  monopolized  by  the  mil- 
lionaires instead  of  being  made  the  beneficent  servant  of  the  millions.  Tne  discussion  is  as 
interesting  as  a  finely  written  romance,  while  it  bristles  at  every  turn  with  vital  facts  concerning 
the  great  issue  at  hand.  All  believers  in  public-ownership  of  public  utilities  will  find  in  this  re- 
markable paper  a  contribution  of  exceptional  interest. 

II.  QALVESTON:  A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  IN  MU- 

NICIPAL GOVERNMENT.   By  Gteorge  Wharton  James. 

This  graphic  description  of  the  remarkably  successful  experiment  in  government  by  com- 
mission, innovated  by  Gulveston,  opens  the  senes  of  papers  prepared  expressly  for  The  Arena 
by  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  writer,  Greorge  Wharton  James.  Other  papers  will  deal  with 
municipal  art  and  civic  improvement  in  Galveston,  Houston,  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 

III.  VITAL  SOCIETY  DRAMA ;  OR,  ECONOMIC  PLAYS 
OF  THE  PAST  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORE  CITY.    By 

William  MaiUy.    Illustrated. 

In  this  contribution  Mr.  Mailly  gives  a  fine  critical  paper  on  tlie  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic plays  which  marked  the  past  season  in  New  York — a  season  richer  in  this  respect  than 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  tlie  drama  in  our  metropolis.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with 
a  number  of  nne  half-tones. 

IV.  "  WHAT  IS  TRUTH  ?  "    By  Rev.  WiUiam  R.  Bushby, 
LL.M. 

A  reply  to  the  Rev.  Algernon  Si  Crapsey's  contribution  on  the  Virgin  Birth  and  to  the  Rev 
A.  R.  Kieffer's  paper  on  *TL'he  Spirit  i?ersu3  the  letter  of  the  Creeds.  Mr.  Bushby  is  one  of 
the  strongest  writers  among  our  conservative  clergymen  and  his  paper  is  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion for  strength,  clearness  and  compactness.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  abler  presentation 
of  the  conservative  side  of  the  case,  in  the  same  compass,  than  is  found  in  this  paper,  which  is 
written  in  an  admirable  spirit. 

V.  THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  YORK   AND 

ITS  WORE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CITIZEN- 
SHIP ALONG  DEMOCRATIC  LINES.  By  Professor 
Charles  Sprague  Smith.    Illustrated. 

A  constructive  paper  of  special  value  showing  the  fine  work  that  is  being  systematically  car- 
ried forward  in  the  metropolis  for  the  development  of  a  higher  standard  of  civic  life  and  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  the  masses  along  deimKTatic  lines.     'I'he  jmper  is  finely  illustrated. 
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VI.  FUNDAMENTAL  DEMOGBAGT ;  OB,  THE  BATTLE 
FOB  POFULAB  BULE  Versus  CLASS  GOVEBN- 
MENT  :    TWO  NOTABLE  PAPEBS. 

1.  MASSAOHUSETTS*  HISTOBIO  ATTITUDE  IN  BEQABD  TO  BEPBE- 

SENTATIYE  GOYEENMENT:    THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  FATH- 
EES.    By  Hon.  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Paine,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  distinguished  founders  of  our 
Republic,  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  fundamenfal  democracy',  by 
showing  clearly  what  the  great  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Commonwealth  regnrde<l 
as  representative  government  and  the  relation  which  the  representatives  must  necessarily 
sustain  to  their  principals  or  the  electorate. 

2.  OBJECTIONS   TO   DIBECT-LEQISLATION  CONSIDEBED.    By  B.  0. 

Flower,  Editor  of  "The  Arena." 

In  this  paper  three  objections  to  Direct-Legislation  recently  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Wyckoff  of  Princeton  University  are  taken  up  by  Mr.  I*  lower  and  examined 
in  an  exhaustive  manner.  All  persons  interested  in  the  vital  question  which  is  more  and 
more  commanding  the  attention  of  men  and  women  who  tliiiik,  will  find  this  paper  of  ex- 
ceptional interest. 

Vn.  TWO  OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  GHBISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

1.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHBISTIAN  SCIENCE.    By 

Edward  C.  Farnsworth. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Fallacies  of  Christian  Science,"  Mr.  Farnsworth  considers 
what  he  ctmceives  to  be  the  philosophical  objections  to  Cliristian  Science  that  many 
thoughtful  iHX)ple  are  constantly  urging. 

2.  THE  TBUTHS  OF  CHBISTIAN  SCIENCE.   By  John  Buckley  Willis,  A.M. 

In  this  contribution  one  of  the  e<litors  of  the  ChriMian  Science  Journal  and  the 
Christian  Science  Scniiwl^  and  one  of  the  most  scholarly  think(?rs  in  the  Christian  Science 
movement,  replies  to  Mr.  Farnsworth's  objections  from  the  Christian  Science  view-|K>int. 
These  two  i)ai>ers  thus  give  the  two  philosophical  views  of  this  great  (piestion  that  more 
than  any  other  religious  issue  has  ongage<i  the  attention  of  the  American  i>eople  during  the 
present  year. 


VIII.  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH  AND  SOCIALISM.    By 

Thomas  F.  McGrady. 

This  paper  is  in  our  judgment  the  most  brilliant  and  seliolarlv  discussion  that  has  yet  a])- 
peared  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  S<K'ialism.  It  lujs  l>cen  rendercrd  tunely  by 
the  numl)cr  of  attacks  on  Socialism  that  have  re<t»ntly  emanated  from  leading  Catholic  ])rie>ts 
and  prelates — attacks  that  have  l>een  made  all  along  the  line,  in  Europe  anrl  America.  Mr. 
McGrady  was  for  fifteen  years  a  priest  in  the  Catholic  Chun'h.  He  is  a  man  of  gnvnt  eI<Kjuence 
and  fine  scholarship.  He  left  the  church  only  V)ecause  he  was  conmiaiidt^I  to  cease  from  advo- 
cating the  economic  llu^ories  of  StKnalism,  which  he  hel<l  to  l)e  fundamentally  in  alignment  with 
the  ethics  of  tlie  (Ireat  Nazarene.  Confronted  with  a  choice  wln'cli  he  felt  affe<rted  his  monil 
and  mental  integrity,  he  sacrificed  his  excellent  iv)>ition  to  be  true  to  his  (conscientious  scni])les. 
The  paper  is  niarkinl  by  an  absence  of  bitterness  or  hostility  toward  ihc  church  of  his  childhood 
and  early  manhiKKl  which  one  might  expect  fn.>m  a  writer  who  had  l)een  forced  to  leave  the 
church  or  Ik*  faithless  to  his  convictions  of  dutv. 
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VoLTHlEB  of  this  Maf^zines  are  now  printed  in  the 
June  and  December  isaues.  The  supply  of  puf^ea  and 
indexes  for  previoiia  volumes  are  out  of  print. 
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A  Host  Valuable  Work  on  Publk  Ownership  of  Public  Utilitiea,  Dit«ct  L<«ialatioD  ud 
Municipal  Home  Rule. 

THE  CITY  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE 

By  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  PK.D. 

Thii  work  will  be  found  indispensable  bj  atudeDta  of  munidpal  questions  and  should  be 
added  to  Ibeir  libraries  at  onoe. 

"Tbis  Tolume  is  an  arsenal  of  facto  for  social  teformeiB,  and  an  arsenal  so  weU  ordered 
that  to  find  the  right  weapon  never  requires  more  than  a  moment's  search."— fA*  OiMooi. 

"In  this  Tolume  Professor  Paraooa  deals  with  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of 
public  ultilities  in  an  ezceptionallj  thorou^  manner.  Professor  Parsons  has  for  years 
given  special  attention  to  the  facts  connected  with  municipal  experiments  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  ...  On  all  controverted  questions  the  author  makes  numerous  reference*  to 
leading  authorities,  and  throughout  his  book  the  sources  of  information  are  fully  stated.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  which  no  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  government  in  the  United 
Slates  can  well  do  without."— Kwww  of  Revittoi. 
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OollK*.  Prat.  Fredsia  M.  Nol 

•N  mUUm  WhMlwrteht:  Tha  Yuksa 
PlaoMT  of  Uodvn  InduatiT  id  Soutb 
Anwlat.   L   Prof.  FredvlDlI.  Nok*t 
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lit  Japu  u  Vlairadbr  a  Natlra  Bodal- 
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Dikar  tiaaloa.  K.P. 
If  1  Tha  AmariBan  Dootrina  ol  Shipplat 
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MT  In  Pri«.n  «nd  in  Erila:  The  Eipari-  )0t  Baa  Franeiaoo 
ansa  of  a  Runiaa  Studaot.  EdiMd  by  ponuDity.  Gaoroe 
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Send  Ds  Names  of  Frieids  flio,ln  Tom  Opinion,  Should  Snbscribe  foi  "Tlie  iieni' 
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THE   TRUSTS   AND 

THE  PEOPLE 

BT 

Prof.  FRAIVE  PABBONS,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  Tha  (%  far  tin  PtvpU,  Th*  Story 
0/  W«w  Zmlimrf.  «lc. 

SdltMl  Md  PnblUbMt  Or 
C.  F.  TATLOB 

IBlo  Cbsitnni  StTMt.  PlilladalplilA,  Pa. 

For  Bale  by  The  Arena  Magazine 

TBONION,    NBW    JXB8EY. 


"j1   BOOX  fox  grKSTBODT" 

JustPlainFolks 

BT    E.    STILLSIAN    DOUBLEDAT 

"Uftnj  A  mAii  wiU  Mc  hinudf  pitfvred  bcre. 
tad  wQI  marvel  lo  know  how  Mioiha  hw  ao  wid 


bom  thAl  aometiDM*  STOW  to  be 
who  deal  out  J07  or  mitow  to  unStld  thouModi. 
'  Jurt  Pluo  Polk)'  ii  a  novel  with  a  munon.  Tht 
book  will  do  good.  It  enlarges  the  aympathie^ 
and  bring*  to  the  nirlace  the  tevs  of  pity;  70! 
many  •  quid  imile  do  we  eniov  aa  the  le&ve*  an 
turned.  Verr  charming  and  briahtlj  cokwed  ia 
the  word  pauitiiiff  of  oMn  ol  Uieae  characUn 
whom  we  Dave  all  aeen  andknow  m  wdl.  II119 
come  to  ua  liiie  old  Deigbbcn  whom  we  meet  I7 
chance  in  Europe — we  never  knew  before  that  Wtt 
thought  ao  much  ol  them."— ELBDtt  HdksaxBw 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  ARENA  MAQAZINB 
rxMiTTOir,  irmw  aaM»Mi 


l  m  "The  Brandt  Books"  »  | 


Do  yM  want  to  read  tfw  dearest  expoaHIoii  of  Um  Aatftradte  Coal  Hooopolr  aad 
Ks  deannfs  whh  belli  oAwre  aad  otstoaMra?    The*  bttf 

DAN.  BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

^    &  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE    f^ 


With  fifty  [Mctnree  bv  the  author ;  a  thooght' 
ftil  iDtrodactorv^etody  ojMt,  Looia  F.  Post,  tfa« 
editor  of  The  Public  of  Chicago,  and  an  appen- 
dix by  the  anther  giving  a  bold  and  fearlen 
maraballing  of  hcta  and  oneacapable  concln- 
Bione basedontbe  moat  anthoritaUve data. 

"Dan.  Beard  can  fit  Ust  and  illastntion  in 
the  moat  striking  manner.  Every  dtiien  ahould 
know  '  the  &ct  of  the  matter,'  as  here  written, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  epjov  reporta  and 
statistica,  yet  deaire  to  be  poatea,  the  book  is 
for  Utem  an  opportunity  to  '  aee  things  as  they 
realty  are.'  .  .  .  How  the  book  and  the  mine  of 
the  etory  came  to  be  named  '  Uoonblight'  is  a 
bscinating  bit  of  narrative.    Howthiamanwho 


■elf  and  other  mine  owners;  hov  he  could  not 

Et  away  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  at 
it  how  he  dared,  with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, to  interest  himself,  humanely,  in  the 
&te  of  the  sooty  army  of  toiler*  and  their  fitmiliee,  ia  more  aonvincing  than  any- 
thing yoa  will  And  in  official  reporta."— Son  FroTKiteo  Star. 

lequalities  between  the  lot  of  a  man  of 
..„  .    idgery.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  us  m''  — 

eyea,  at  being  made  to  see  vividly  some  of  the  aosardity  and  asininity,  not  t 
criminality ,  of  eziatins  conditions  that  we  blindly  accept  as  the  divine  order  of  things. 
.  .  .  All  whose  thought  squares  with  justice  will  appreciate  the  ethics  of  this  stoiy. 
It  is  simply,  yet  dramatically  written,  and  charmingly  and  forcethlly  illustrated  by 
Hr.  Beard  a  own  graphic  pencil." — Edtein  Martham. 

"The  humor,  sonnd  sense  and  philosophy  of  this  book  make  it  well  worth  your 
reading.  Such  hooks  lift  to  our  view  pictures  of  actual  labor  conditions  and  poaaible 
solutions  of  difGcult  problems  that  tend  to  broaden  our  sympathies  and  make  na 
think."— Qronl  WaUaee,  in  tht  Son  Franeiteo  BvUttin. 


UAH.    BiASD. 


Order  a  copy  now  from  yonr  bookseller,  or  from  the  publisher. 
Price  ....  $1.26  net;        by  mail  .    .    .  $1.35, 


« BRANDT 
BOOKS' 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON. RJ.  &.  BOSTON, MASS. 


«& 


"No  one  who  desireB  to  ke^  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  politics,  economics  and 
ererv  other  department  of  human  progress  can  afford  to  te  without  The  Abena.** — Th$  Enquirer, 
Oakland,  Caliiomia. 

That's  why  you  should 
do  one  of  these  two  things: 

1.  Order  your  newsdealer  to  supply  you  with  a  copy  every  month. 

2.  Enter  your  subscription  to  commence  with  the  next  number 

tnrou^h  any  responsible  newsdealer,  bookseller  or  sub- 
scription agent,  or  by  filling  out  the  blank  form  below 
and  sendmg  to  the  publisher  direct. 
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Jllhevi  J3rcLTicit :    J^blisher*, 

Trenton,  New  J'ersey. 

Dear  Sir : 

T  Tiereyrith  enclose in 

for  yrKich  jplecLse  send  ^^  TTce  Ar^ena. "  to  the  follovsr. 

ing  CLcLcLress  for ,  commencing  TsritK 

the  issjze  for 190. 

NajTLe _ 

Street 

City State 


Published  monthly.    $2.50  yearly  (12s.  6d.  or  15  francs  in  foreign  countries). 

$1.25  six  months.    25  cents  a  copy. 

'*Thb  Abena  is  a  minor  of  theprofiresaive  thought  and  action,  not  only  of  America,  but  of 
the  whole  worid.'* — ^W.  T.  Stead,  in  Ths  Kmno  0/  Reviews,  London. 

"The  April  Abena  was  the  best  yet    It  has  become  one  of  the  magazines  of  which  it  is  really 
true  that  one  cannot  do  without  them." — David  Graham  Phillips. 


: 


BY 

Charles  C.  jibhott,  Wf.2>. 

of  "Upland  and  Meadow,"  "Notes  of  the  Ni^t," 
"Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  etc 


•Xl 


•%mth  a  pholognTUM  fronti^nece  and  ninc^  drawings. 
Ro^l  ocUvo,  band-sen  cd,  Imnu)  iTiBTgiiia,  all-ng  dull-aurfoced 

paper,  deckle  edges,  gitt  top.  and  pidure-coTer  in  three  tinta 
and  gold ;  309  pp..  thoroughly  Indexed.  Price,  C2  JO  twl ;  by 
tDHil.  93.68. 


"  It  shows  us  the  charm  of  the  field  and  wood 
and  sky  when  regarded  with  a  loving  eye;  the 
exquisite  gradations  of  color  in  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  most  goigeous  thing  that  grows;  the 
delicate  veiniDg  of  the  leaves  and  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  everything  to  its  conditions.  "In 
Nature's  Realm  "  is  made  up  of  sixteen  sketches  of 
outdoor  life,  charmingly  written,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Oliver  Kemp,  who  seems  to  have 
thoroughly 
caught  the  spirit 
>  and  sentiment  of 
the  author." — 
Botton  Tratt' 
acripL 


"nEBMNDfT 

books: 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON. N.J.&  BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAMZlNt^. 


Henry    Romeike,   Inc. 


The   oldest   ind   most    reliable 
BUREAU    of    PRESS    CLIPPINGS 


The  "Pnm  Cuttloc  Butmh  loandad  by  tha  lata 
Dadt7  RomflilcB  rfladl  throuch  Its  hoiulrfldi  of 
•mplarecs  ^rarj  ntwipapfir  mad  pcrkxlical  of  Em- 
porUooa  In  tba  UniWd  8ut«a  «uid  CKOulk,  uid 
IhroDih  tbft  Blirop*atk  BraaehH  all  (ha  Leadidf 
papn  publiihad  on  tba  <i*lHHd  cloba.  Wo  rawi 
AutiutnotlaaloD  any  lubiaol,  nO  liultlw' what  it 
mar  ba  m  la  whal  put «(  tha  world  It  nuy  »p- 
pttt,  Clippinci  aolleoted  from  tLaaa  thoiuandB 
-of  piiperi  are  mailed  to  our  lubaorlban  day  by 
day. 


H.      ROMBIKK,      Inc. 

iio-iia  W.  36th  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


91  in  Amtriea  In  Jtfli  t/ei"*."—DtK- 


THE  JINGLE 

BY  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

The  Dior;  of  a  Lkhuanlan  famllr  in  ChicaRo'n  Packing 
lowD.  An  appalllDK  Indlelmetit  of  the  Bcef-Tnist.  rroai 
a  new  point  of  vie-      "'  — -  — •■ ■  "■ 


"n  com  at  nearer  than  any  book  yet  publlnUed  among  us 
to  being  Ihe'-Uocle  Tom's  Cabin  ■■of  tba  Mwlaltrassdy 
■of  our  graat  cltlea.—  nowu  Wnlteorlh  ffiffffttum. 

Thatbookof  yourtlaDnforgEliabte.  libonld  tbUik  tbc 
fleef-Trnil  nould  buy  It  up  at  any  prlct — or  you,  If  Uiey 
-oonld.    Iftbe  Amerlcaa  public  wante  to  knon  bow  in 


"  Ttie  Jungle '  la  the  vail  of  the  poor,  the  oulcast,  ih 
body-auned  and  the  soul  murdered— another  "  Gncl 
Tom'>Cablii."oaliltil>llme  Ibe  alaie  li  wblie,  .   ,    .  ] 

E3n  read  do  other  book  tblayear.  read  ^'The  Ji^ngle."    I 
a  ireat,  a  ttaaderfol  MtoTj.—Sat  I^tmeitco  Etamiiitr. 

llmo.  cloth,  41B  pacea,  tl.M,  poatpald. 


"  The  Arcni "  Ma  juinc,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Back  Numbers 
of  "The  Arena" 

WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


Wanted 


the  following „, .      .     __    _. 

oOlce,  POsTAQE  paid,  ve  will  exchaoge  eopia  erf 
Iho  current  Inuei,  *nj  back  numben  ib«(  we  hare 
on  hand,  Or  extend  the  aeiiden'  auhacriptloni  OOt 
month  for  each  of  the  following  numberaaenttooa. 
Wawant  only  the  raasatla**  wa  ^**rttac  hr. 
Pleau  aeod  DD  01  bare. 

Be  lure  to  mark  package  plainly  with  tout  name  and 
adilreaa.  and  notify  na  of  the  iblpmeDt  lo  na.  glrlBg 


SOS^anuary, 

For  Sale 

uary,  March.  April.  May,  June. 


n'e  have  now  oa  baud  «  ftw  ooplea  of  the  fol- 
lowing back  numben  of  Thk  A.BE(a,  which  wa 
oRer  for  sale.  Librarlei,  readlng-rootiu;,  or  otbera 
deilrlng  Iheaenumberatomake  complete  leta  ah onld 
orderihem  now .  before  they  ate  all  lold. 

WlllbeaenlanywherelD  tha  United  8tat«a  upon 
receipt  of  2S  centa  each ;  foreign  oonntriea,  31  emta, 
(or  will  exchange  for  "wanted."  coplea,  aa  glTtn  in 
list  above.) 
1  SB  a— April,  JnlT. 

leaiWauuaiy,  Pel ,, 

July,  Augiut.  October.  November.  Dec(_ 
18IB— January.  February.  Antll.  Hay.  July,  Augt]«t, 

September,  October,  November.  Deeenibet 
1898— January  lo  December. 
ISJT-January.  November,  December. 
18 B 8— February.  March,  November,  December 
ISBB— January,  Febraary,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August.  September,  October.  November,  Dec- 

IBOD— Jaimary.  April,  June,  October. 
IBOl— February,  December. 
19 oa— April,  Uay. 

IflOB— January.     February,     March,     April,    July, 
August.  Beplembcr,  October,  November,  Dec- 

laOt^anuar'y  to  December 
180E-~January  lo  Deeen' 
IBOe— January  to  Decen 
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"The  Story  of  New  Zealand" 

BY  PROF.  FRANK  PARSONS,  PH.D. 

Bdiud  and  PmblimM  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Taylor 

is  A  book  of  M>  pages,  oontainiDg  170  npleodid  illustration  It  tdli  the  truth  about  New  Zealand— the  tnitk 
ttat  hat  etarUed,  amaaed  and  ezdted  the  admiration  of  the  world— or  at  least  that  part  of  the  world  which 
ibeen  allowed  to  Imow  the  truth.  AU  of  us  have  n*t  yet  been  allowed  to  lean  of  it,  because  the  ""jpoweES  that 
ki**  fear  nothing  so  mudi  as  they  do  that  vtrj  truth.  The  truth  about  New  Zealand  speUs  death  to  special 
prifilm  of  whi&fer  form  that  l^  chicaneiy,  l^  the  twiiting  of  the  law,  by  the  bribeiy  of  our  legislatures  and  city 
flwiiifiM,  Ijy  the  prostitution  of  our  courts,  l^  criminal  alliance  widi  party  **bosses*'  and  l^  **strictly  leg^l 
—thods  diverts  our  money  into  its  own  pockets. 

A  FEW  IMPORTANT  CONTRASTS 

H««  W«  D«  Things  In  Aisrlcn« 

Nominations  by  machine. 

Gofemment  bj  party  "bosses." 

BJpflila  sjsUuii. 

Folitical  oomiption. 

Ifooopoly  pressure  to  control  GrOTemment. 

Concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Dollar  the  king. 

Goremment  loans  to  banks.   . 

Banks  for  private  profit 

Unjust  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 

Railroads,  telegraphs  and  tdephones  for  private 
profit. 

Qiganisation  of  capital  in  the  lead. 

Sequent  and  costly  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Industrial  conflict;  disputes  of  labor  and  capital 
settled  hj  battle. 

lO-hour  day. 

Contract  system  in  public  works. 

TuEati<m  for  revenue. 

Iknners  and  worldngmen  divided  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

Ubnopolists  and  politicians  in  control. 

life  insurance  a  private  "graft.'* 

Kie  insurance  for  private  profit. 

Coal-mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  coal-trust 
for  private  profit. 

Gofemment  aid  for  railroads  and  monopolies  by 
favoring  laws  and  "pap.** 


Psnici  recurring  as  regulariy  as  the  Wall-street 
gamblers  and  speculators  drown  confidence 
in  a  fiood  of  "watered"  stocks  and  "undi- 
gested securities.*' 


I 


Hmt  *T  Is  Dmmm  %m  Mnr 

Nominations  by  popular  petition. 

Government  by  tibe  pooplt. 

Merit  system. 

No  political  corruption. 

Government  pressure  to  break  down  monopoly. 

Diffusion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  peof^.. 

Manhood  the  king. 

Government  loans  to  fanners,  merdiants  and 
laboring  men. 

Postal  saving84>ankB. 

No  discrimination  in  freight-rates. 

Railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones  for  pubUe 
service. 

Organization  of  men  in  the  lead. 

No  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Industrial  peace;  disputes  of  labor  and  capital 
settled  by  judicial  decision. 

8-hour  day. 

Direct  employment  and  co5perative  methods. 

Taxation  for  the  public  good. 

Farmers  and  worldngmen  united  at  the  ballot* 
box. 

The  conmion  people  in  control. 

Grovemment  life  insurance.* 

Grovemment  fire  insurance. 

Government  ownership  and  operation  of  coal- 
mines for  the  benefit  of  all  Uie  people. 

Government  aid  for  home-makers  by  settling 
people  on  vacant  land  and  advancing  money 
at  low  interest  to  home-builders. 

Panics  prohibited  by  Crovernment  taking  prac- 
tical control  of  the  chief  bank  and  standing 
behind  it  with  the  credit  of  the  nation.  (New 
Zealand  did  not  have  a  panic  in  1899.  All 
ths  Tul  of  Ou  world  did,) 

Old-age  pensions  for  the  deserving. 


The  poor-house. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  reading;  these  wgnifirant  contrasts  cannot  hdp  but  profoundly  impress 
der,  if  he  will  bear  in  mmd  that  tne  things  enumerated  under  "In  New  Zealand    are  not  1 


the 
thethingi 
''hope  to  do  some  day,'*  but  are  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  been  doing  for  years  and  are  doing  to-day^ 
'  di^.    Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  whole  stoiy? 


PRICE,  $3.00   NET;     BY   MAIL,  $3.60 

Send  Orders  to  "The  Arena"  Magazine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Price  IS';  *1.5 
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TliePaiiileioltlie  Press 

PAN  means  ALL; 

DEX  means  NEWS; 

PANDEX  means  ALL  THE 

NEWS;  THE  PANDEX  OF 

THE  PRESS  means  ALL 

THE  NEWS  ALL 

THE  TIME 


THE  PANDEX  takes  each  month  the  few  great  events  which  are  at- 
tracting the  World's  attention  and  systematically  groups  around  these  events 
the  atones  of  them  as  given  by  the  greatest  news-writers  of  the  World.  It  ia 
a  news-story  magazine. 

There  are  other  review  magazines  but  they  are  opinion  publications. 
They  are  the  dry  editorial  sheet  of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  We  are 
the  breezy,  racy,  newsy  front  pages  of  300  daily  and  weekly  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  World  for  each  month.  We  illustrate  THE  PANDEX 
with  100  of  the  leading  cartoons  of  the  World  each  month. 

You  devote  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  to  your  pet  daily  paper  every 
day,  and  that  is  right.  But  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  will  bring  to  you  the 
best  things  from  your  daily  paper,  covering  a  period  of  a  month  and  also  the 
best  things  from  299  other  leading  metropolitan  newspapers. 

15  CENTS  THE  COPY.     $1.50  PER  ANNUM 
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The  Great  English 

Magazines 


DO    YOU    know  them — know  what  they  are  publishing — 
read  them— subscribe  for  them  ?   There  is  THE  EDINBURGH 
HEVIEW  and   the   QUARTERLY;    the   CONTEMPOR- 
ARY, FORTNIGHTLY,  MONTHLY,  ALBANY,  WEST- 
MINSTER, and  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  REVIEWS; 
BLACKWOOD'S,  CORNHILL,  MACMILLAN'S,  GEN- 
TLEMAN'S, and  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINES;  theSPECr 
TATOR,  the  SATURDAY   REVIEW,  the  NATION,   the 
OUTLOOK,  the  ECONOMIST,  PUNCH  and  others.    No 
matter  how  many  American  magazines  you  read,   you    need  to 
know  something  of  our  English  contemporaries.     The  one  con- 
venient,    sensible,     inexpensive   way    is   to  subscribe  for  THE 
LIVING  AQEt  which  gives  every  week  th6  best  contributions 
from  current  numbers  of  the  foreign  periodicals.     Its  scope  in- 
cludes    literature,    science,    history,    politics — especially    timely 
discussions  of  public  affairs ;  travel  and  exploration ;   essays,  re- 
views and  criticisms  ;  fiction — both  serial  and  short  stories.     Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  cosmopolitan   in  their  reading  are  subscribers 
for  THE    LIVING    AQE.      Founded  in  1844.     $6  a  year,  $1 
for  3  months*  trial.     Specimen  copy  free. 
Address 

The  Living  Age  Co. 

<i  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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"Tbv  lff''g"*C*  i*  dear  and  atroiiK,  the  Ktjie 
Tiforotia  and  rhythmical,  the  thoogbt  upliftiiig. — 

"  It  la  AiU  <tf  many  baaatiAd  thonghto."— i^Oo- 


"  Not  oidy  a  lovely  allv^oty  bnt  a  deoply  ralifpooa 
lmm>a."—LouitwiIU  Ooaner-Joxtnud. 

'A  proa»-poem  containing  a  mewage  to  the  com- 
la|  man,  which  teaches  Uiat  npon  the  spiritoal 
dapandi  the  rise  of  man  to  nntnunmeled  develop- 
nuaV^OtteofO  IwUr-Otam. 

"  Tba  author  has  imprasBed  npon  th«  work  mnch 
af  bia  poetical  spirit  .  .  .  charming  in  its  lofly 
■Mllliiiiiiitli" — Piuiaddplaa  Jtteord. 

"A  p«rabl«  on  human  yearnings  and  weaknesses. 
It  ia  totd  in  prose,  in  story  form,  in 
lannaga  that  is  qoaintly  tender,  sin- 
aaMy  ationg.  .  .  .  The  setting  of  the 
book  is  strictly 


bave  Twentieth  Gentory  problems  to 
eoafront  '  Only  the  tbonght  in  the 
book  la  imboM  witii  an  old-time 
,  a  mellowness  which  fau 


riehod  the  earth  with  thia  new  book 
of  bi»."—Houtton  Pott. 

"In  form  this  work  is  a  romance  ,      ,^ 

ambodying  the  author's  visions  of  the  '°^^™ 

city  of  God  that  ie  to  be,  for  the  realization  of 
which  Jew  and  Christian  join  heart  and  hiuid. 
In  snbatonce  it  ia  a  sketch  of  the  social  Utopia 
which  in  the  coming  age  will  be  based  on  Jesus' 
Ibnndations,  as  given  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and^e 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  .  .  .  The  spiritualized 
affection  of  a  noble  man  for  the  noblest  of  women. 
.  .  .  nuiB  through  tbe  whole, and 'the  City  Beau- 
tiflil'  at  last  appears  in  form  as  transcendently 
ideal  as  that  in  the  Apocalypne.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  work,  whose  chapters,  are  each  introdnced  bv 
an  appropriate  poem,  is  a  prose-poem  on  the  evil 
that  IB  and  the  good  that  is  to  come. — 7Tu  Outlook. 

"  In  this  etory  there  are  many  flno  paseages,  and. 
at  the  heads  of  chaptere,  an  abundance  of  splendid 
TSTses.  ...  In  the  total  eSect  of  it,  this  book  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  which  will  be  a  joy  forever." — 
jSan  fVancuco  Argonaut. 

"The  story  as  a  whole  posseBsee  originality, 
beauty  of  thoaght,  of  imagery,  of  literary  exprea- 
aion  and  a  fascinating  power.  ...  As  a  highly 
finished  prose-poem  this  book  JH  a  contribution  to 
American  literature  worthy  of  grateful  recogni- 
tion.— Chicago  Evening  Pott. 
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l)ow  England  diverted  a 
Revolution  of  force 

An  Historioal  Survey  of  the  Leading  Politioal  and  Sooial  Bvents 

in  the  Bn^land  of  the  Thirties  and  Forties 

of  the  Last  Oentury. 

By  B«  0.  floipen 

Author  of  TAe  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  The  New  Time,  etc. 


Tolume,  whidb  is  almoit  as  ftarinatfng  m  fiction,  giyes  a  yvnA  furrey  of  aa 
epoch  in  many  respects  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  modem  En^^and, 
and  certainly  the  one  whidb  holds  the  deepest  interest  for  friends  of  democra- 
tic goTemment*  as  it  is  coo^med  with  the  evcDts  whidb  mark  the  change  from 
a  personal  to  a  oonstitutioiial  monarcfay,  the  rise  and  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  liberalism — the  fronting  of  England  toward 
the  sunrise  of  freedom. 

Here  the  strug^es  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  great  Reform  Bil!  are  briefly  but 
graphically  outlined.  The  leading  causes  that  produced  the  era  of  unrest  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  birth  of  Enf^h  democracy  are  uialyzed  and  described  with  a  brilliant 
marshalling  of  events  that  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Here,  too,  are 
indicated  Uie  causes  leading  up  to  the  great  revolutions  in  science,  religion,  education 
and  economics  that  made  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  birth,  rise  and  result  of  Chartism  are  given  in  as  full  and  ludd  a  manner  as  can 
be  found  in  a  similar  compass  in  history.  The  great  Anti-Com-Law  and  Free-Trade 
battle  is  described  in  a  thrilling^y  effective  manner,  while  the  chapter  given  to  the  rise 
of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  period,  containing  as  it  does  graphic  pen-pictures  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Hood,  Massey,  Mackay,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Massini, 
and  others,  is  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  it  is  informing.  The  chapter  on  ''Lessons 
for  the  Present'*  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to  friends  of  democratic  progress  in 
America  at  the  present  time.  The  Appendix  contains  a  choice  collection  of  the  leading 
songs  of  freedom  and  poems  of  protest  of  the  period,  embracing  some  of  the  best  work 
of  Massey,  Mackey,  E^ott,  Eingsley  and  Hood. 

Price,  $1.25  net.    Postage,  10  cents 
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A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 


IDond$teric$ 


By     ALFRED     W£SLEY     WISHART 

BOMETOfE    FELLOW   IN   CHTTRCH    HISTOBT   IN   THE   UNIVBBSnT   OF   CHIGAiOO 

THIS  WORK,  as  the  Boston  Olobe  says,  gives  a  better  idea  than  was  ever 
before  presented  between  a  single  pair  of  covers  what  a  strong  part  monaati- 
cism  has  performed  in  the  world's  histoij,  Mr.  Wishart  brings  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trained  mind  and  the  scholarly  instinct  to  this  work.  Hermits,  beggars, 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  pontiffs,  ascetic  organizations  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  eloquently  portrayed.  He  has  sifted  his  authorities 
so  carefully,  says  the  Philadelphia  Timei,  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
every  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  work  is 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  Time$t  and  the  pic- 
tures the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  clear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
will  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  emphatically  ought  to 
take  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  ages, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  book  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  paper  is  a  noble  quality  of  "  close-wire  *'  laid  "  feather-weight "  with  deckle-edges, 
and  was  printed  while  wet — ^a  process  fatal  to  papers  made  from  sul»titutes  for  cotton  and 
linen  fibers.  The  maigins  are  liberally  broad.  The  types — generous  size — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  originally  by  Caslon,  of  London,  about  1725,  after  the  Elzevir  modds. 
The  lines  are  weU  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  full-bodied  bluish-black.  The  size  is  royal 
octavo.  The  work  is  thoroughly  indexed  and  contains  454  pages,  besides  four  true  photo- 
gravure plates.    The  price  is  $3.50  net;  by  mail,  $3.68. 

A  new  (12mo.)  edition  of  this  work,  without  the  illustrations,  has  been  issued  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  a  popular  cheaper  edition,  containing  in  the  appendix  an  extended  note  dealing 
with  the  Philippine  friars.    The  price  is  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
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■THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  1 


The  Gate 
Beautiful 

Being  Principles  fs'  Methods 
in  Viral  Art  Education 

JOHN    WARD    STIMSON 

Medaled  gniduBle  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  mid  long  Director  of  Art  EducstioD  at 
the  New  York  MetropoliUn  Museum  of  .Yrt,  The 
Artist- Artisan  Institute,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 


Some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  and  imporlaoce  of  this  work  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
extracts  from  reviews  by  the  foremost  critics,  thioken  and  educators: 


" '  Th«  Giw  Btiiutiful  •  1.  Mr.  SUnaon'i  ci 

riirwwBchmiktVnbwityimi'h.aiid  (i^n» 
IdE=UcIv  nun  thui  ihii,  he  HO  what  ibc  gr»i  I 


.  wbu  Ruikin'i '  Modern  Ptinti 


InCirithiheiubJKt  ofMt'«liiq«i^,"'."'."  ."[I  will  ik'hly  nWibTrndo 
di«™."— i^y^ll  /Anrr  Tunur  Baillj,  Dirtcitr  tf  Art  EdlKoliti,,  ifaii. 


n  Hw,  and  undenundi  wbal  Ibcy  felt.     '  Tbe  Cue  BeauiiTu'l '  it 
—SmtaH  Tramtri/I. 

l-lhouEbi  ud  ut-enliure  of  our  cminiry.    .    .     .    Thu  >a  much 
iperficifll  u  ILoe  and  color,  will  appeal  \o  largf  nunbera,  who  beve 

I  of  Encluid.     Il  [i  not  mcrelj^  Ibc  puimer 

HnuK  Bad  tee  ibe  inner  meaning  at  ihiii(i.    Il  it  a  boak  lo  be  retd 
tbt  tool  would  wnnhlp."— JEiir.  K.  Hibtr  Xnclm,  D.  D. 

idhJE  book  ever  publlilied,  deni- 


ed, piupoteful,  Inapirei 


noblest  phUoK.pb]'  of  lUe. 
"odu«^^'-C™«';^I 


gin>,  Bofd  I^p.^bKind  in'l 
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Really  Worth  Reading:  and  Reading:  Agt 


copriEJrr*. 


VulmeOlii  Boat  bf  Urn  B 
mot  TV  Tide  •Toa  (M. 


Joe  Lrincoln's 

Cape  Cod  Ballad 

AND    OTHER    VEKSE 


Drawimgs  by  Edwakd  W.  Kbhble 

Zyjai  Tort Jii<oHiJH<w>i.-"n>e»MnM»ad  the paoi 
crib«dmratbe  cnoinepfmlBetorCkpaGM*.  Wa  Md  wi 
faifoad  plaMMi  tl  -^  ■•  ■  ■  — - 
tli«  cod-oalMr,  «ld 

~lita  at  hMte,'aBd  other  thiagi  that  (0  « 
Ift  that  m  jnat  piaHii*  awmy.' 
'IV  AriM  £b&(  aq».-''ET«T^  ma  of  ill  two  huadivd 
BwkM  tb«  ownar  of  the  book  delightad  vitli  th«  Lincnte-E 


-  TV  IToreobr  ( JfoM.)  ^mjk.-  "  The  tow  is  of  tba  Iu|M 
There  ia  nothiiig  is  cnnent  litentore  dealing  with  TankM 
aeteriftka  that  y  better  than  this,  and  in  the  VBiietr  of  aafegM 


the  author  ahowa  a  wonderfol  vei^^ilit*.' 

TV  JVw  B«ator€  (JTok)  aaiufartf  « -  "  Hit  ivrae  «ai 
poetic  gnM,  ia  atraoigfth  of  diction,  and  in  the  depth  of  I 
Whether  hnmoroiu  or  graTe,  and  he  can  be  either  with  toft 
nam,  ha  ia  new  shallow.  He  toachee  a  heart  intereat  alwm; 
ao  wina  reponae  from  the  hearts  of  his  readere." 

TV  Bufalo  £«mitqr  .Vac*  njra  --  "  The  lilt  and  spMitaneooi 
of  Field  and  Rilef.  -  .  .  The  melody  of  his  lines  ia  aa  catd 
bort  whistle." 

>V  Dtft-otl  Free  Prtu  tm/t:  "  Mr.  Lincoln  can  punt  piet 
rerse.  and  he  can  make  as  Bee  them.  For  tbe  rest,  he  haa 
and  fixed  the  Yankee  wit  mad  shrewd  philosophy." 

TV  BotUm  Trantcripl  toy* .-  ''  Ria  lines  seem  to  swing  inh 
of  tiieir  own  accord." 

TV  Troy  Prat  tayi : "  Lincoln's  poems  appeal  to  the  heart 
matitude,  who  like  the  homely  rhymes  of  nature  and  the  1 

Th£  Springfield  {Maa.)RrpytlAietmtaifi:  "  Then  is  a  deal  of  1 
nature  m  this  book  of  near  200  paces,  and  very  well  expren 

7he  ChieoMO  Sandardtay*:  Thi$  Httt?  volume  is  worth  its  ' 
ID  gold  to  the  tired  nuw  affected  with  the  blues." 


With  twenty-three  drawings  in  line.  Decorative  cover  i 
and  brown,  by  Hiba  Beam  Eoson.  ISmo.,  toned  doU-eu&oed 
paper,  hand-sewed,  IdS  pp.,'  with   iodex  of  first  lines. 

$1.35  net;    by  mail  $1.33 
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IPHOTOGRAPHS  OF  EMINENT  MEN 

Publishers  and  Ihoae  who  belong  to  the  [ncreaaing  niinjlier  ot  thoughtful  [teojile  ivho  nre  irinking 
pelsonal  collections  of  photogrsnha  of  eminent  men  nad  women  will  do  well  to  rorrespond  with  us, 
e  bove  negntives  of  several  nundred  famoua  nersooa  and  are  prejiorad  to  furnish  pholographs  at 
t  notice.    As  samples  of  the  photographs  which  we  have,  we  mention  the  follonint; : 


nowski,  Tbimothw 


I   Leach,  Allmt  E. 


Ahrdhj,  Alttiia 


It.  Percy 
.  Samuel 


b£2otI 


FeuJtoey 

_ta,Cluu.  J. 


.nrtiiBnl.  CI 
enfelL  Dr. 
BDt,  Rob 


IS'lHi^S^^ui. 


Lodge,  Hbo 
LondoD.  J 

MflKinley 


Root.  EUhu 
R<«en.  Buon 
Samlyi.  Dt,  J.  T. 


Huhblird,  Ellwrt 


.."&,.) 


■orth,  Nioholu 
nley  Koa.  D.  E. 

.  .    .  n,  Cbdj.  a.  T. 

MftoLane,  Mary 

Moody,  Wm.  H. 
Muellar,  Prof.  Herman 
Hunn.  Cliu.  Clark 
NlUBD.  Hart  vie 
O Imi lead ,  John  C. 
OcIwbM,  Prof.  Wlthelm 
Faderewnkf,  Igiuce  J. 
Partridge,  Wm,  Ordway 

Perkiest  WlUiaui  and 

Lady 
Perry.  Elba 


Slnnfey. 


Huiuki.  Shigcmichi 
T»rkineton,  Bootb 
Tarbeir  Ida  M. 
ThQmpKiii-Seton.  Em, 


uXh. 


Ooaby,  Bineat  Howard 

DaAscdtilaHenon 

D«i[DvniiRe«iiiJd 

I>urUiid,Kri1«_ 

E*aiii,  Bobley  D. 

Falrkanka.  Chaa.  Warren 

FarwdLArtbur 

F■llno«^>V.  H .  P. ,  D.D. .  L  L.  D . 

Flover,  B.  O.  nronoerg,  utuiB 

Folk,  Hod.  Joa.  W.  LaFarge,  Jolin 

Frvaeke,  Prof,  Kuno  Laara,  Piof.  GaeUoo 

A  OASD  FBOM  THE  EDIrOB  OF  THE  AS 

aetf  ol  eminent  perKna  which  bare  appeared  in  THE  ASEHA  in  n 
graptie  takaa  by  Hr.  Purdy,  wtioae  work  we  insider  uneiceLIed  by  tl 

J.  E.  PURDY,  He  Tremont  street.   BOSTON,  MASS. 


ARIEL 

Monthly,  48  pages,  50  cents  a  year 

YOU  have  heard  some  voice  of  sincerity,  or  the  rippling  laughter 
of  an  open-handed,  wholeKome.  nature  which  makes  you  tiptoe  co  befiold  a 
genuine,  unfettered  soul?     Well,  Ariel  is  like  that. 
The  motto  of  Ariel  is,  "  He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true."     It  rejoices  in  tis 
own  beatitude  :     Blessed  are  they  who  live  simply  S:  naturally,  for  ihey  shall  be  free. 
Ariel  tells  you  to  live  your  own  life  in  your  own  way — vs.  commercialism. 
.Ariel  expresses  the  conscience  of  the  world  movement  toward  a  cooperative 
social  order,  and  has  helped  to  establish  Fellowship  Farm  Association. 

Its  editor,  George  Elmer  Littlefield,  has  an  able  group  of  collaborators  whom 
you  should  get  acquainted  with.  They  make  the  magazine  their  love-labor  and 
work  for  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  while  living  the  socialist  life  as  much  as 
possible  now. 

Only  one  free  sample.     Trial  subscription  loc  for  two  months. 

THE  ARIEL  PRESS 

On  Fillowship  Fajm. 

Wcstwood,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 

deans  and  pre' 
serve-,  the  teeth. 
Mothers  shouldrcalize  the 
importance  of  preserving 
intact  the  primary  set  of 
teeth  until  the  secondary 
or  permanent  set  is  ready 
to  take  its  place.  Let  us 
send  you  our  tree  booklet  on  "Taking  dre  ol 
tt«  TMth"  which  contains  much  information 
In  concise  fonn.  Qilldna  ibodd  ba  taeoatA^ 
Id  aw  DtnUeura  Tooth  Pute.  35q.  a  tube. 
AvtM  substitutes. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY. 

90  ALLING  ST..  NEWARK.  N.  J. ,  U.  S.  A. 


PALMER 

OASOUHE  ERSDES,  UnNGHES, 
AHD  PDIPnG  EHeiHES 


Send  fat  o 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cob  Cob,  Conn. 

^      NEW  YORK— Zi2  FouBTB  Atbrti 
^K      FBILADELPUIA— Thi  BtnBU 
^     BOerON— 8S  Uhiok  8n»n 


GENTLEMEN! 

WHO  DRESS  FOR  STYLE      I 

HEATHESS,  AND  COMFORT    1 

WEAR  THE  IMPROVED         | 

BOSTON 
GARTER 


E  RECOGNIZED  $ 


"l^c 


^  CUSHIC 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 

CLASP 


GEO.  FROST  CO.,  Miliin 


ALWAYS  EASY  . 


"A  Text-Book  of  OonstFuctive  Liberalism." 

THE  DOOM  OF  DOGMA 

By   henry  frank 

Herein  all  the  world-religions  sre  IraL^ed  to  their 
naturalislic  originj,  exposing  the  Pagnn  source 
ChriatiaDity. 

Tbe  LoadoD  AthaBMiai.    "An  Inteceiilng  work,  true 
Ibe  lm|>ulEei  of  religion   wbllc  foIlawliiK  tbe  Llgbt 

ucb  [tiODglilCutiiew 

,.  cdiiciUDi  ag*lim  tradltlo'au  baUfA." 

TTw  TttatpriiA,  (B«ion).— "Heceiied  ft  wide  iralcc 
ud  treitl*  euro jed.    Should  b«  In  every  libn.rT.    - 
Indlipeiulble  lo  every  aludent  of  Iheofogy-    Aathoi    _ 
>l«Bya>tdaDt,iliicere,  entertaining,    Anepocb-mftrklnt 

TV  JEqwWeiiii.  (^ringOvId,  Mu>.)— "  Mr.  Frank  Is  pr 
Ibondly  .jiDoere  and  etrnant.  Hli  book  revli  like  _ 
tngedy  bt  ooi  tLmee.  Othen  Bghtlng  their  w«]r  Into 
freedom  will  Dnd  Iiere  miuny  useful  suneiilona." 

TtK  Poa.  IBlnnlnghun,  Eds.)—"  Hu  brought  (ogelhei 
tkcca  that  will  lurpilte  tbe  unprejudieed 


Cloth  bound,  IDS' pp., gtlt  top.  tl.M  (poil««e.  l£c  extra). 

AIn,  by  llie  i>uiio  author.  "THE  SERINK  OF 
IILBNCE,"  of  ohicb  John  Bnrrougbs  uya  be  "Doda 
D  It  uumlatakable  erldeoce  of  the  fooiprintii  of  the 

Bplril,"  and    many  have  called  II   tbclt    New    Bible. 

ZJB  pages  of  Dulgue  Medltatloiu.  Price,  cloita  bonod, 
MtpJd.  II.M. 

Independent  Literatnre  Association  | 

12a  W,  Mia  street  (P),  New  Yorn,  M.  T. 


